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On Foreign Element in the Tantra 
I 


The Tantra still remains an enigma to us, Very little work has 
been done in this domain and very little attempt has been made in 
the interpretation of its doctrines, But the fact remains that 
a vast literature has been written on it—a literature which is mostly 
found in manuscripts. The Tantras can be broadly divided into 
two classes—orthodox and heterodox. The orthodox Tantras are 
mainly represented by the Agamas, the Vamalas and their supple- 
ments. The heterodox Tantras are both Buddhist and Brahmanical 
and are represented by the texts of a number of Tantrik schools 
like Kulacara, Vamacara, Sahajayana, Vajrayana etc. In the present 
article I will deal with a number of indications contained in the 
Tantrik literature which definitely points out that mystic practices of 
foreign origin crept into the heterodox class of Indian Tantras at a 
very eatly date, 

Mm, H. Р, Sastri in his Catalogue of the Palin-Leaf Mss. of the 
Darbar Library, Nepal (1905, p. Ixxix) quotes a very significant 
stanza from the Kubjika-tantra which points out that the Kubjika 
School of Tantras is probably of foreign origin : 


I The Substance of this paper was read at the Anthropological 
Section of the 6th All-India Oriental Conference held at Patna, 
December, 1930. | | 


र. MARCH, 1931 І . I 


2. `ON FOREIGN ELEMENT IN THE TANTRA 


Gaccha tvam bhirate varge dhikaraya sarvatah | 
Pithopapithakgetresu kuru srstir anekadhi || 

“Go to India to establish yourself in the whole country and 
make manifold creations in the sacred places of primary and secondary 
importance, 

In another place in the same Tantra the Tantras: of this school. 
are said to have originated among the potiers, a low class Hindu, 
and this is why they are said to have belonged to the Kuwlalikamnaya 
It is prescribed there that the Goddess Kubjika should be worshipped 
_ in the house of a potter, 

A certain number of Tantrik practices styled Cīnācāras have 
been much discussed by scholars, The Tura-Tantra adopted by 
both Hinduism and Buddhism says that the cult of Cina-Tara came 
from the country of Maha-Cina. Vasistha, one of the greatest sages 
of Brahmanism, is said to have gone to the country of Maha-Cina to 
meet Buddha, who was to be found at that time neither in India 
nor in Tibet. Vasistha was initiated there by Buddha to the secret 
doctrines of Сїпасага and subsequently came back to India to propa- 
gate them. In this Cinacara Prof. Sylvain Lévi finds distant echo 
of the secret societies which existed in China (Ze Nepal, 1, pp. 340.) 
On my part while discussing one of the Sadhanas published: 
by Dr.“ Binayatosh Bhattacharya (no. 127 of the Sadhanamala) I 
have tried to establish the identity of Маһа-Стпа-Тага with Ekajata, 
whose cult is said to have been recovered by Siddha Nagürjuna in 
Tibet (I. H. Q., vol, VI, pp. 584#,). The Sadhana of the Goddess 
Ekajatà was discovered by him in the country of Bhota (Arya- 
Nigirjunapidaih Bhotegu uddhrtam) The description of Ekajata 
is found in six different Sadhanas (123-128). It closely agrees with 
that of Mahacinakrama-Tara as found in ‘Sidhanas 100 and 10:. А 
comparison of these two goddesses show that they are essentially 
identical, the only difference being in the Bija-mantra ; in the case 
of Cinakrama-Tara, it is composed of three letters, and in the case 
of Ekajata, it is sometimes composed of 4 and sometimes of 5 letters.. 
Corresponding to these goddesses we find in the Hindu Pantheon 
Tara, Ugratàià, Kkajata, and Maha-Nilasarasvatt, The dhydnas of 
these goddesses аз. found in the Hindu Tantras literally correspond 
with those found in the Buddhist Sadhanas. In my article already 
referred to I have also quoted from the Sammoha Tantra found 
by mein Nepal the following significant passage about the origin 
of this goddess: 


ON FOREIGN ELEMENT IN THE TANTRA 3 


“The Маһебуага said unto Brahma, hear from me about Maha, 
Nilasarasvat with attention, Itis through her favour that you will 
narrate the four Vedas, There is a lake called‘ Cola on the western 


. side of the Meru. Тһе mother, goddess Nilogratarà was born there... 


` the light issuing from my upper eye fell into the lake. Cole and took 


a blue colour, There was a sage called Akgobhya, who was Siva himself 
in the form of a muni, on the northern side of the Meru, It was he 
who meditated first on the goddess (?), who was . Parvati herself 
reincarnating in Cinade$a at the time of the great deluge.” 

According to this text Nilasarasvati or’ Ugratara was born ina 
lake called Cola on the western side of the Meru; which was included 
in the Cina-deSa, I suggested that Cola is probably to be connected 
with the common word for lake, ful, £o], which is found with the 
names of so many lakes to the west and north of the Tien shan that 
is in the pure Mongolian Zone. E 

There are ample evidences to prove that the zone of heterodox 
Tantras went far beyond the naturallimits of India, Some of the 
Tantras divide the Tantrik world into three Arautis or regions 


. Visnukránta, A$vakrantà and Rathakranta. Visnukráñta compri- 


ses the region, from the Vindhyas to'Chattala (Chittagong), A$va-- 


| kranta, the region from the Vindhya to Маһасіпа including Nepal, 


and, Rathakranta from the Vindhya to the great ocean including 
Kamboj and Java (see Avalon, Principles of the Tantra, vol. ЇЇ, Introd,). 

In the Sammoha Tantra (fol, 7 a-b) we find a similar enumera- 
tion of Tantrik zones, The zones are here fixed according to two 
different Tantrik modes, known as Kadi-and Had! The countries 
in which the Kadi mode is in vogue are the following :— 

Alga, Майса, Kalinga, Kerala, Kaémira, Kámrüpa, Maharastra, 
Saurastra, Dravida, Tailinga, Malayadri, Karnata, Avanti, Vaidarbha, 


` Abhira, Маауа, Саша, Cola, Kamboja, Videha; Balhika, Кана, 


Kaikata, Azraka, Bhota, Cina, Mahicina, Nepāla, Siláhatta, Gauda, 
Koala, Magadha, Snotkala (?Utkala), Kuntala, Hama, Koñkana, 
Kekaya, Sürasena, Kaurava, Simhala, Pulinda, Kaccha, Madra, 
Sauvira, Lata, Barbara, Matsya and Sindhu - 

The countries in which the Hadi mode is in’ vogue are the 
following :— ` : 

Айра, Vanga, Kaliñga, Suviraka, Kašmira, Kamboja, Saurastra 
Magadha, Maharastra, Malava, Nepāla, Kerala, Cola, Cala, Gauda, 
Malaya, Simhala, Vonka(?), Vido (?), Vyonda(?), Karnata, Lata, Malata, 


` Panata, Andhaka, Pulindaka, Апта, Каша, Gandhüra, Vidarbha, 
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Videha, Bilhika, Barbara, Kekaya, Kosala, Kuntala, Киа, Sürasena,. 
Sevara, (? Sauvira) Banata, Тайкапа, Койкапа, Matsya, Madra, 
Maida, Saindhava, Parévakika, Dyorjala, Vavana, Jala, Jalandhara, 
Salva (? Salva), Sindhu | 

Two points аге noteworthy about the zones dëscribed above, 
A number of countries beyond India are enumerated and described 
as thé centres of Tantrik culture, These are—Balhika (Balkh), 
Kiráta (the hill tribes of the Himalayan zone), Bhota (Tibet), Cina 
(China) Mahacina (Mongolia 2), Maida (Media ?), Pargvakika (? Рага- 
sika—Persia), Airaka (Irak ?), Kamboja, Нара. Yavana,: СапаБага 
and Nepāla, It is not to be literally believed that Tantrik culture 
` ever spread to all those distant countries. The truth is perhaps 
that some heterodox schools of Tantras associated themselves with 
those countries either through tradition or through the community 
of some mystic beliefs, of which the history is lost to us; We should 
further note in this connection that even within the limits of [ndia 
some non-Aryan groups of people like Pulinda, Kirata, Barbara, 
Tañkana, Abhira, Kuntala etc, are connected with that paticular 
culture, . SEA 

. Another important point to be noted is that within the limits 
of India the countries of the outer zone only are enumerated. The 
Mid-Land (Madhyadeáa) the country of the orthodox Brahmagical 
culture, is practically excluded except the doubtful reference to Каша 
or Kaurava and Košala which may very well be Southern Kosala, 
In an article published in the Indian Historical ‘Quarterly (Vol. VI, 
pp. 98ff.) Ihave. tried to establish that the Mid-Land was the 
country of the orthodox Tantrik culture of which the 18 Agamas 
and their supplements formed the sacred literature. But the 
countries around it like Kamarüpa, Ka$mira, Kalinga, Konkana, 
Кайс, Kosala etc. were not. fit places. for its cultivation, The 
Brahmins of those countries were unfit to be priests according to the 
orthodox Tantras. So it is evident that in these countries on the 
outer zone grew later ona sort of Tantrik culture. which was of a. 
different inspiration ` 

The unknown compiler of the Sammoka Tantra does not remain 
contented by simply enumerating the different countries, He pre- 
tends to possess some knowledge of the Tantras current in some 
of these countries, Thus on fol. 27b while referring to the Tantras 
of different schools, he says that the country of .Cina possesses 100 ` 
primary and 7 subsidiary Tantras (šzzam tantvani cine tu upatantrünt: 
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sapta ca), Dravida has 20 primary and 25 subsidiary Tantra Kerala | 

has 60 subsidiary Tantras and so on . 

~ . . The sacred centres (pithasthanas) of primary importance, аз 
found in the heterodox Hindu Tantras апа “the Buddhist Tantras 
are four in number, Катагира,. Pirnagiri, Oddiyàna and Jalandhara. 
 Pürgagiri has not yet been definitely identified. But there is no 

e «loubt that. Uddiyana corresponds to the Swat valley, of which the 
people used to make "the acquisition of magical formule their . 
occupation” (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, І, p. 225) already in the 
time of Hiuen Tsang in the beginning of the seventh century A.D, 
Jalandhata and Kamriipa have not changed their names since aricient 
‘times, All these three places are situated on the high roads leading 
to’ countries: outside India—Uddiyaina situated in the valley of 
the Swat river, easily accessible to the Upper valley of the Indus, 
has been the meeting place of the peoples of different origin. It is 
‘situated ‘on the high road that connects the Upper valley of the Indus 
: with Balkh, Samarcand etc, on the one hand and the Pamirs, Khotan, 
Kashgar etc. on the other by the valley of the Gilgit, Jalandhara 
- is situated on another highway that connects Tibet with India through 
the Shipki pass, апі Kamripa has toa great extent been the centre 
of activities of foreign peoples who have been coming down from 
the Northern and the -North-eastern hills since very ancient times, 
‘It is probably not without significance that Bhaskaravarman. who 
was the king of Kamripa told a Chinese. envoy to India that his 
forefathers had come to India from the country of Mahàácina and . 
requested him to send a Sanskrit translation of Tao te-king, 
the sacred text of Taoism and a portrait of Lao tzu, its founder. 
In ancient times a land route connected Assam with Western and 
Southern China through the Patkoi: hills and Upper Burma, and this 
route was generally followed by the invaders and immigrants from 
the North-East, : 


वा. 


I will now: proceed to deal with particular Tantrik texts that 
contain direct references to practices of decidedly foreign origin. · Тһе 
Jayadratha Yamala, which I have elsewhere proved to bea compila- 
tion of the 8th century A.D., while discussing the special doctrines 
of different Tantrik - schools, mentions amongst others the practices 
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of the Lamas (Lamivarga), Sakinis and Yoginis (Jayadratha 
Yamala, Satka IIl; folia 187a, 1930). The texts in which these 
practices are described are sometimes very obscure, Following is 
roughly the substance :— 

The special doctrine of the Lamas is conducive to spiritual success 
(siddhi. According to it one should not cultivate the company of 
other gods except Siva (?). The words of the.Guru as embodied ө 
in the Tantras may or may not be followed, One should have ali 
` worldly desires and need not follow the strict discipline, Не should 
not have satisfaction in (current) religious doctrines and practices, ` 
He should think that it is his self that is alone present everywhere 
‘and practise. self-control in the company of women, He should 
perform religious acts on particular auspicious days according to- 
the prescribed discipline. Не should not,be angry even at the - 
gravest provocation, ` Such is the practice of the group of 
Lamas | 
` According to the special doctrine of the Sakinis the adept should 
never divulge the mantras to others. He should practise samadhi 
in company of all women, should always meditate on the зада, take 
his meals -at night and worship Siva. He should not violate the 
discipline of his sect during the Daksinayana, should practise self- 
control by all means, should maintain his own Kula and should 
avoid the intermixture' of Kalas. Не should have himself undis- 
turbed ‘with respect to body, speech and mind either in his own Kula.. 
or in that of others. He should have his meals in company of 
“the Yogins, Those who follow the doctrines of the Sakints do not 
uselessly kill animals for the sake of sacrifice 

Now who are the Lamas and Sakints, of whom the special prac- 
tices are just described?’ The dakints, rakints, lakinis, Sakinis 
` and hakinis are mentioned as the female energies (Saktis) of the 
Tantrik deities respectively. called gameSvaranatha, ràme$varanátha,' 
lame$varanütha, kakeSvaranatha, SameSvaranatha, and hameSsvara- 
natha who together with their Sakties, form mystic groups designated 
under the mnemonic da ra la ka ša ha, The Lord of Lama is 
here called LameSvara. Lama is noi thecommonly known Tibetan 
word Blaema meaning ‘scholar’, but something différent. The Lamas 
are mentioned in the Jayadratha Yamala on two other occasions in 
the same context (1923) :— 

Durlabha Kááyapivarge paficamrtavivardhita | 
Ripika Cumbiks Lama paravrttatha palika // 
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Anivarta ca:*dvesi Janmantara-samudbhava / 
Vikhyati raktamadau tu bhrübhañgah kurute tatah // 
Etastu samgamenaiva param siddhim dadanti ca / 
Samhrtyarthadaya paścācca punarmarSayet // 
eetisesessesisülápenàpi cumbati 
. Cumbika sa’nuvijfieya yoginibaladarpita............ 
ड Nisvasai bhairavaista stu Гатапаш tu vinirdiéet II 


The Lamas otherwise called Ripika and Cumbikà flourish among 
the rare group of the Kāŝyapīsi Association with them is conducive 
to spiritual success. They are called Rüpikà because they assume 
different shapes during their intercourse with others. They are called 
Cumbikà because they kiss at the very first introduction, 

In the Hevajva Tantra (Patala III fol, ба) the Lamas are referred 
to in the company of the dakinis and called KZamdarokz and 

|Rüpim. | . 
Dakin tu дата Lama KAandarohà tu Карил | 


The Lamas therefore constituted a mystic group of female Tantrik 
adepts who had their special practices. The. Sammoha Tantra 
(fol. 39b) in another ‘place distinctly refers to a Tantrik practice 
(vidya) called Lamayamnaya.i. e. the amnaya of the Lamas or Lamas. 

. Tne Lamas are also known from other sources, Waddell in his 
Lamaism (p.364) describes in detail a goddess called in Tibetan Lha-mo, 
. She is also called pal ldan Lha mo (Skt. Devi or Sri Devi), She is the 
“goddess or the. queen of the warring weapons". She “like her great - 
`. prototype the goddess Durga of Brahmanism is perhaps the most 

malignant and powerful of all the demons, and the most dreaded, 

She is credited with letting loose the demons of disease and her name 

is starcely ever mentioned and only then with bated breath and 

under the title of the great queen, In her pictures she is pictured 
as surrounded by flame and riding on a white-faced mule, upon a saddle 
of her own son's skin flayed. by herself. She is clad in human skins 
and is eating human brains and blood from a skull and she wields 
in her right hand a trident rod. She is publicly worshipped for 
` seven days by the Lamas of all sects, specially at the end of the 12% 
month in connection with the prevention of disease for the incoming 
. Year, Апа іп the cake offered are added amongst other ingredients 
_ the fat of a. black goat, blood, wine, dough, and butter and these 
„are placed in a ‘bowl made from a human skull’, In Western Tibet 
T.ha-mos and dakinis are represented as beautiful young women but 
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more often with fearful faces etc. to signify their power “to destroy 
demons whom it is their mission to combat.” First in rank stands 
Lha-mo. (Mahakali), “mother of the gods,” She is represented in 15 
different forms, but specially as a woman of frightful aspect holding 
a club with a dead man's head at its end and а skull for cap. . 

It the district of Kanaur Buddhists believe in (i) Paldan Lamo, 
the supreme goddess equivalent to Mahakali, (ii) Sai Тато or the, 
goddess Devi Bhagavati, (iii) Sai Lamo or Batuka Bhairva (The 
` Punjab Castes and Tribes, Y, pp. 82, 83, 9t etc.). 

We thus see that in Tibet in modern times the Lamas who are 
certainly the same 'as the Lamos are conceived as goddesses of the 
type of Kali and worshipped according to rites that can be called 
Tantrik. It seems that in more ancient times these Lamas, like 
many other goddesses of the Tantrik pantheon, were female Tantrik 
adepts who later on came to be worshipped. It is the practice 
of these adepts of ‘Tibetan mysticism that is referred to in the 
Tantrik texts mentioned before, That these Lamos were in the 
habit of kissing people at their first meeting with them seems to be 
a direct reference to the Tibetan mode of greeting by showing the 
tongue 

In this connection I may be permitted to make a few suggestions 
about the other groups of female adepts of Tantrik mysticism, e.g., 
the lakinis, the dakinfs, the éakinis, In Western Tibet, the 
land of sorcerers and witches, there is a class of sorcerers called 
Lha-ka (probably Lha-k’a) or god’s mouthpiece (also called Ku T’em 
ba), They “are frequently found in Western Tibet and may be 
females and in which case the woman may marry without hindrance 
to her profession. These. wizards are especially resorted to for 
relief of pain" (Ibid, pp. 482 ff) Lakinis seem to have been the, 
name adopted in the Tantrik literature for these wizards. Similar 
types of witches distantly connected with the Dags (the people of 
. Dagistan) and Sakas were probably referred to in the Tantras as 
` dükinis and  $akinis respectively. Evidence is not wanting to 
prove that women still have a great rôle in the spiritual life of diffe- 
. rent peoples of this zone as well as that of Central Asia and Mongo- 
lia. 


I Mahamahopadhyaya H, Р, Sastri told me one day that the - 
worship of Lamadevi is prevalent in some parts of Midnapur. But 
I have not been able to collect any other information on it, I am 
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HI 


I have elsewhere tried to prove that the Tantrik doctrines were 
usually garbed in a mystic language, In the Buddhist Tantras it 
is called Sandhabhasa or Sandhavacana, It is sometimes very diffi- 
š cult to penetrate into that language and arrive at the real interpreta- 

tion of the doctrines, 

The Jayadratha Yamala while describing the special practices of 
the Lamas mentions the special language to be used with them. 
This language is described as monosyllabic (E£aksara-samullapa) 
and may thus be considered to have belonged to the Sino-Tibetan 
family as the Lamas themselves belonged to the Tibetan group of 
mystics, The Lamas, according to this language, had 24 different 
names :—Yogini, Riipint, Lama, Saking, “Nalini, Khagi, Culi, Bila, 
Trikhagaga, PeSint, Dehini, Jala, Revati, Bedhani, Luki, Padabhi, 
Raktini, Hisa (?), Karothi, Kaluát, Bhadrs, Dundubhi, Mukhara, and 
Áturà. We have already seen that the Limis were Rüpikà as they 
were capable of assuming different shapes. Some of the 24 names enu- 
merated are descriptive of such shapes which they could assume, 

А number of words belonging to the language of the Lamas is 
mentioned in the Jayadratha Yamala. A comparison of these words 
with Tibetan and with other allied languages of.the Himalayan 
zone clearly shows that they were culled from some dialect of 
that family, There are only two difficulties in establishing the 
identity of these words, As I have to depend on a single manus- 
cript of the text preserved -in the Darbar Library of Nepal and as 
that ms. also is in parts corrupt on account of the negligence of 
the copyists, Г have not always been able to determine the real 
forms of the words, The words as .transcribed in tlie text always 
possess ' vowel ending though we are told at the outest that the 
language is a monosyllabic one. We | have to remember that 
the compiler of the text could not always faithfully trauscribe the 
words as they belonged to a foreign tongue, Besides we are not 
yet in a position to determine the real forms of the words in question 
as they were in the 8th century A.D. when the text was compiled, 


also informed that a goddess called Rakim? is worshipped at Ghat 
sila in the Santal Perganas. This goddess may have some connec- 
tion with our Kama, 


LH,Q, MARCH, 1931” 2 
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Our knowledge of the Tibetan dialects of. that period. is still very 
limited. A few such words are given below 


abhivadana—biméa ? Tibetan—gdon-bsu—greeting, 


svigatam—nirist, bibi; in the Sammoha Tantra (28°) Narifa is said : 
| to be the word for pranava according to the traditions | 


of^some Tantrik schools (ardhuaimniye,...nadrisa pranava 
parikirtita), bibie*bib cf, Tibetan phibsbsu meaning 
‘welcome i 

mata —Lasabhi = *lasabh cf, Маз tshabs meaning ‘mother’ in Tibetan, 


Ja 


Lha as іп Lha-mo means devi, The word, therefore, may 


be connected with Lha tshabs, 
bkagini—bhāgini ? 
duhità—duhint ? 
soašru—bhih samanı ; 
cf, Tib pha, a-pha meaning ‘father 
bhratrjya—nimi §Imi?. | 
patnī—gusu naye, there may be three different words here, gu sw 
naye ; for the‘last two cf, Tib. chuñ ma and Chinese nis. | 
matula—matrsva ? 
` piti—pidimistho ? 
‘gapti—trimini? . ४ 
` pitimaha—balusi? for ‘grandfather’ cf, Tib. po-bo, po-’o-lags ; 
Sikimese—jo-jo-o, E 
mitimaha—pilapite nuroni ? ` 
. for ‘grandmother’—Tib, mo’o lat, a phyi lat, Sikimese— 
a ñogs,a nab, КА а M » 
sura bhakta—airi§am ? > ` : 
pakgiriim—apisi ? 
dadhi—divi ? 
aya—limam ? 
- bhojatta—dekaram, the real word seems to be *de for which cf, Lepca, 
zo, tha, and Magar jeu, Tib, za-ba, 
gudha—duma ? 
svamini—japamn = jap cf, Tib. zab meaning 'husbanding 
pibaimi—barise ? 
agatah—enite.*eni cf, Newar-wone, Tib..'on ba etc, meaning Чо come, 
gacchami—niganitesi; the correct’ form probably was: snigánire 
which may contain two words ni, ga and the suffix ze, cf, 
Tib, gyo, gyok ; Lepca non ; Murmi, nyu etc, 
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| зара зина ат = ssurot ? cf. Lepca-da, Limbu-ipse, Kiranti-imsa, 


Gurung-rod 


ира Hja—nibinaka, vulg, nilinitigt ? 


samudra—andhakayo ? 


` prthivi--anani cf, Sokpa—wonnish, 


parvata—uruka = «uruk cf, Tibetah—ri, Lepca—rok, Bhutanese~—rong 
Sapta—dveyasini ? | 
nagaristridaga—adhena susura ? 

sadhya —pisitala ? 


` svabhuja—pasabara. 
` paksi—urba поза, for bird cf, Tib. byu, Bhutanese bhya, Lepca—pho, 


Limbu-bu, Newar jhango,. jha-ngo, Thochu—marwo, : 
‚ Horpa—gyo. | | 
hastimtivila ? : a 
a$vi—nuka jaba—#nuk jab cf, Герса-чойй, Limbu—ont, Tib, 
chibs — - | | 
aja—anida= “anid cf, Tib,—ra, Bhutanese—rah, Magar-rha,.Gurungra 
gardabha—kharag ? 


güva—$rota jaban ? 


cf, Tib. ba, Lepca—bik, Limbu-—bit, Newar—sa, Thochu— 
| a-lo ; Chepang—yo shya (a bull) 
stahisa—anujapá = *anujap 
cf, Limbu—sawet, Kiranti—sanwa, 
wtra—mina dvira ? 


vyaghra—puranyasa ? 


for ‘tiger’ cf. Sokpa—par. 


` mrga = 61га kolo, probably mistake for x§iba kol? 


cf, Chepang—kosya, Tib. $a ba, Tib, (spoken)-Sa-p’o ; 
Ladaki-$a-po | 
sarpa—sahini ? 
vijatayah—kahisesa ? 
Besides these rapprochements another ‘important fact is to be 
noted. The few verbs that are mentioned in the list—enire, barire 


+! migünire etc, end in re, Hodgson in his Comparative Vocabulary 


^ of these languages notes that in Limbu the suffix ré is usually 


found with the verbs, cf, pivé—to give, phéré—to come, piré—to give, 


© léré—to take away, séré—to kill etc, 





1 For the comparison I have mostly depended on this Voca 
bulary of Hodgson. 
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The words belonging to the language of the Limos discussed 
above therefore further’ corroborate the fact that these yoginis belonged 
to some Tibetan race and that the compiler of the Hindu and Buddh- 
ist Tantras had a real knowledge of their practices,. For facilitating - 
intercourse with them a selection of some common words of their 
language was also made by them, ~The mystics, both female and, 
male of India, really used to have regular intercourse with those. `’ 
of other.contiguous countries in ancient times, and through ‘this 
intercourse, exchange of ideas and practices were made, ‘It is for : 
‘that reason that we still find in the Tantras vestiges of mystic doc- . 
trines foreign to India, 


THE TEXTS* ` 
I 


(iol, 1874) чаша देवतासंगी हास्य...... कारयेत्‌ । 
| най गुरुवाका' च विकष्य्वावतारयेत्‌॥ . 
- विषयेषु «аба त्‌ नियमे fe чча i 
-समयाचारचैष्टासु अप्रसाद सदा भवेत्‌ ॥ 
आत्मान॑ स्वत: पश्येत्‌ अदितपरिभावितः । 
a . नारीचर्याससुत्यन संयमो eurem А 
fadt .तिथैवत gat fau परिभूषितं । 
абада लामामां सम्प्रदाय निवत्ते ॥ 
Заза Ча नित्यमक्रोधरो भवेत्‌ । 
за समया प्रोक्ता लासावगेस्थ सिद्धिदा॥ 


* From the Jayadraiha Yimala, Sataka, 111, paper ms, no, 375 of. 
the Nepal Darbar Library, 1 have printed the text as it is without . 
proposing any emendation 

1 The underlined passages are supposed to be the eleven questions 
to be put to the Yoginis while meeting them in deep dark nights. The 
language in which they are garbed is characterised as Раё8асв 

| Samskria i.e, the Sanskrit of the PiSacas, Nothing could be made out : 

ofthese questions, though their explanation is given in the verses 
that follow, 
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fol. 7७%) - 


- (fol. ros)" 


I 


ичада चेव निर्घण्टपदपञ्भति। 
_ योगिनी काश्यपीनां च ज्ञापका ич साम्मत ॥ 
` रासेहीरचलाः योति яя प्रथमो मत; । 


за सया ча द्वितीय: «етага 


द्रव्ये зе’ निलपितेति लामा च ढतीयक॑ i 


чаа भीमे चलने गिरते विल: ॥ 


एषिसमासप्तमाजान्त' sive em च। 


` दुभेद्यो पञ्चमं प्रंश्न' कथितस्तव सुत्रते ॥ 


एते_प्रासारुहात्यानि чес. परिकीत्तितः | 
इति कौलरुहायोगं थोगानि सप्तमः परं ॥ 
एत व्याधिप्रसुप्तिथ फेनेमेनदिमीमति। 


чта दैवि दुभ दयः रन. योगेश्रैरपि ॥ 


तिसी _दिवितलांगानि वीवि भीनसीनला। 
गमनेति ятй. «а. ghe wed 
फिनीमहा. सुनीमहा ята! सुनीमहा- नारासि атая і 





कराक्षरिण दशमा मातीणामपि च तथा | 


deb ween । ` 


योनिसशेषतसुहरे शेमयुरफलं दुरुद ॥ i दुरुदहं ॥. | 


नाइतमानेति तथा एकदशमो AGA: I 


अखकारे महाघोरे पैशाचं dad aeq 


гаа а nana ачай | 

ara’ भितोमयामस्य бза प्रभेदने ॥ 
багач mifi वा ааа विभेदनं । 
अवकारनता लामा एभिमिच्छति सुत्रते ॥ 
aq तु देवेशि भेदनं परिकीर्तित । | 
ARGITAL क्तो एषनामवसोदक; | 


भचयास्थद्य «аб чана वरानने। 


प्रसादशिखरारुढ़ fade’ इतिविक्षणं॥ ` 
wet सनोरंमां लचां त्रागमिष्यति ततूपर: । У 
महासिद्धि महाघोर गगने न गहातपे॥ 
गला तु भानुषारुढा आगमिष्यति सप्तम! 


+ 
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иҹә नरेद्रंस पिवामीदंटमे wl 


सुरालये AMET чай азе: g l 
महानासाचरे शते ча чы तुः रोचनं॥ 
ग्टहीला аа काष्ठ थागच्छासोपरस्य तु। 

इति water योगिनीनां समागमे ॥ 

कथितां तव 90 Tq गुछंतरा: पराः и. 
अतिगुद्यतरा दैवि शराभाषा विकल्पनं । 
अभिवादन दिंशेति नारिसि विवि खागतं॥ . 





लासभा इति साता. तु भागिनी भागिनौ аа! 


ˆ wfedt दुहितेत्याश; ww fu; समनो faz: а 


नौमिशीसिति धाहज्या पत्नी 999 तथा। 


сата मातुल; _ प्रोक्तो पौड़िभिस्थी पिता तथा ॥ 





` विमिनीति तथा नप्ता वालुसौति पितामह | 





मातामह पिलपिते नुनोनिः परिकीचिता: ॥ 
991 सुरभक्ती आपीसि पचौरामुचते। 


` द्वौ दधि लिमं आज्य' Gad भोजन तथा॥ | 
за зич विज्ञेयो जपमौतीति खामिनी । ` 
батта एनिरे चैति आगतः॥ 


निगानितेषी गच्छामि gem gga । ` 
забит नीविनका भाषा निलिनीतिगी तथा ॥ 
अखकायी agza अनानी vfdta ari 
ऊरुका waa देवि सप्ृदेयासिनी. तथा d 
अधेना सुसुराशेया नगराखिदशा छ ता। 
पिशिताल तथा, साध्या -सुमृजास्त पशावरा | 


. satin तथा पत्ती टिटिला हस्तिनलथा। 


de sm तथा an अनोइस्त अज्ञं б! 
महिष: अनुजपा देवि oe} मीनदिरखथा । 
ЧЕМ .खरग; प्रोक्तो गाव; योतजवान्‌ तथा 
प्रन्यासासधा व्यात्र' शीरकोली әле! 
सहिनीता तथा सपं mfia विजातय: | 

` यज्िकानां. ade द्रव्यसंग्रहणं мат 
परश्यरविरोधेन एषां चेव महानघे॥ 
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उतृपद्यन्त सहखाणि खभावाभारगाणि ç ॥ 
योगिनी ЕФ. «паг शाकिनी होणालिनी ай! 


- चुलिविला बीखगगा पेशिनी देहिनी जला । 


( Jol. IQr« ) 


रेवती वेधनी लुकी पड़भी रक्तिनी हिषा। 
करोठी कालुशौ ааг दुन्दुभी सुखरातुरा । 
चतुव्विएतिनामानि लासानां परिभाषणे п. 


` पिशितं wan मांसं पैशाचं राचसागणं। 


wae पवित्रः ada प्राणिजं देहधारिणं ;- 
zi पिच्छिलकं प्राणं जसोसौरजमन्रकं | 
करं पीतं तथा Tá दशमं जाधिरं чан ` 
ars Xd ad җн असंखारं चितात्मञं । 
गतप्राणमनामं च faga प्र तलच्षणं 1 

we समानसंस्यानं क्षेदवासं स्तस्य qi. 
भक्ञजुषखदं wre {Ча Gs aime | 
ят वोटं च एतानि दृश नामानि wat 
्रोतालयं महांघीरं शानं निशिभूषणं | 
सरव्वोजागेषणं. भौषं चण्उराचसधामकं | 
दीपनं चैव भाषं च अन्धकारं तमोत्‌कटं | 
लामावासं महासिद्धिं शतञ्योति शतम्बलं | 
शिवालयं तु Afa श्मशान परिकौत्ति त॑। 


. गुह्यात्‌ गुह्यतरं яаг सिद्विख्याता эшч च। 


नायुमाशैखिया देवि पुस्त ч च भक्षणं। 


areata मैफेति प्रती चेव fd шй! 


खसं а तया ta भीमां संफेचो gatai 


AI च तथा योगी लामालाीतिरुपिणी | - 


कुरु शाकिनी दुरेति अल्पां ает 


` चां ant я तथाः देवि विञ्ेयमभिंबादनांत्‌ । .: 
чатып GEN एते माढगणस्य तु॥ 


` 
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ADDITIONAL NoTE—While examining some Mss, in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for other studies, І have recently come upon another 
Lamas, - It is found in the Buddhist compendium 
called Adkidhanottara, preserved in the Government collection (see also 

H. P, Sastri, Catalogue of the Government Collection of Buddhist Mss, 
1917, No, 10759). The Ms, was copied in 1298 A.D, One of the sec- 


. text concerning the 
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tions (patala) is called the Lamalaksana-patala (fol, 836 ff). The Lamas 
are conceived here as female ascetics of different types. One of 
the types is described ‘as possessed with well proportioned limbs : 
(samyagangivayava), and round face (mukham .yasyüs ін dr&yate 
parimandalam) They have long eye-lashes, and ‘are well-dressed ` 
'(suvasira), beautiful and truthful (saura, satyavidini), They are 
faithful to their true religion and brave sisters (saddharmarata nityame e 
virabhaginyah). The dharma and karma mudras are to be used with 
them, Another type of Lamas has long lips (/ambosthi), red 
grey eyes (rakta-pingala-locani), auspicious looks and are fair like 
the Campaka flowers ($ubhaga dhanya gauri campaka-sannibha) They 
are tall (Zirgha) have fearful faces (karālā) and are fond of. 
coloured dresses (vicitra-vasana-priya). They laugh and play and ` 
stand obstructing the route (Rasale ramate caiva mārgam akramya 
tigthati), The Sula mudra is to be used with them. ` 

A third type of Lamas is red and fair (rakta-gaura) and has 
red, grey eyes (raktapitgala-locand). ‘They have wavy hairs and 
put on a sort of head-dress (fuiicitd ca tathi keba pattabandha sire . 
гага) and they have -one wrinkle on their forehead (lalate drsyate 
caiva ekarekhi) They are long necked, and-fond of singing. They 
‘are particularly restless and save in qu arrels (calaccttta viseiena 
kalahesu ca rakgate), The Sakti mudra is to be used with them, 

The last type of Lamis is short staturéd and is fond of yellow 
cloths (४४८७० sthilajanghi pitavastrapriya) ; they have dark grey 
eyes (Arsnapiügalalocana) and are dreadful looking (Faralavikrtaghora 
sthida syat sthūlavaktrajī | lambostht &rgnavarmü ca olarak rugna- 
nasika ||) They are fond of dancing, have dark colour and are 
. charming (wriya-gandharvakusala meghavarpa manohara), The Naga- 
mudra is to be used with them, Such Lamas are called Heruka-lamas 
(SriHerukinam: ca liminim etadbhavati lakgnan). | 

The text further speaks of the dai and the symbolic 
` language to be ‘used with them. I will deal with this symbolic lan- . 
` guage along with other similar Tantric devices in my next article, 
During my stay in Nepal I did not succeed in getting any infor | 
mation either about the .LLàmos ог Lamodevi I am however 
informed by some Nepalese of Nayakot that there are temples of 
Làmo devis in the interior of Nepal. The Tibetan Bla-mas only are 
entitled to enter the temples for worshipping them, It is currently 
believed also that if any body enters the temple he is sure to die. 


P, C, BAGCHI 
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Dhorail Inscription of the Reign of Mahmud 
Shah : Saka 1455 — 


The inscribed stone under notice was discovered by Kümar Sarat 
Kumar Ray, at the village of Dhorail,in the district of Dinajpur, in 
e *course of one of liis early toars Ча North Bengal for investigation 
and; collection of antiquities of old Varendra. It is now being 

- exhibited in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society. 
- The inscription is cut on a sand-stone slab pointed at the top, 
- measuring 39” high x 15%” broadx5” thick, The writing covers 
a space of 25"x 14", and is arranged-in IO lines on one side of the 
stone,- The reverse side is rough. The. letters are raised and clear, 
and vary in size from 134” to 2", Thecharacters are Bengali, Especially 
noteworthy аге 2,c,7, ғ, sand й which changed from Proto-Bengali 
to Bengali after the Muslim conquest, Thus, the 5-shaped i of the 
_ Bodh Gaya inscription of Asokacalla of L. S.- 51 (Cunningham, Maha- 
Bodhi, Pl, ‘xxviii; Ep. Ind, vol xii, pp. 27: ff. and plates) gains two 
slanting strokes at the top and the bottom (cf, zzi, 1, 10),.the lower 
curve of 7 is extended to the left, and its angular adjunct to the right 
_ is lengthened too (cf—vaja1..7), the arrowshaped # yields to a 
. triangle with a dot inside (cf, /arász, 1. 9), $ acquires its double 
loops (cf.—daéa, 1, 4), and Z its: present from (cf. makā, 1. 5) C retains 
its cursive form, m is either looped or non-looped (cf, man, |. 5, and 
samaye, 1.6), sub-script » is marked by a wedge at the bottom, and 
visarga by a triangle with a hook at the top (cf nrpateh, 1.6) 
To the student of Paleography the inscription ‚їз, therefore, of im- - 
. portance.as supplying an epigraphic landmarf€ for the fully developed 
. Bengali alphabet, The language is Sanskrit, The orthography ` 
calls for no special remark, except that consonants following a super- 
‘script ~ are doubled. The final Z between Srima arid farsa (1. 9) 
was first omitted through oversight, but subsequeritly inserted below /а, 
The inscription is dated in the ЗАКА YEAR FOURTEEN HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-FIVE, and refers itself to the reign of Mahšmuda Saha 
(Mahmud Shah) It records the construction of à bridge in the 
spring time of that year by a minister of the king (ssahapatridhipitra) 
Pharása Khana (Faras Khan) son’ of Nrravaja Khana (Nurbaj 


Khan) 
The date -of the- inscriprion, Зака 1455 corresponds to A.D: 1533 


LH,Q, MARCH, 1931 | EE ` š 
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| and А.Н, 940, che year following that of the accession of Ghiyasu-d- 
din Mahmud Shah to the throne of the kingdom of Gaur. His 
coins show that he had enjoyed a partial sovereignty from А.Н, 933 
to A.H.. 939, when he succeeded in seizing the entire kingdom by 
murdering his nephew Ala-ud-din Firoz Shah (Catalogue of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. II, p. 179). Mahmud was опе 
of the eighteen sons of Husen Shah, and also the last of the indepen- . 
dent Sultans of Bengal. The present record is. also worthy of note* e 
as a Sanskrit epigraph of a Muham madan minister of а Muhammadan 
king. It is the earliest known inscription of Mahmud's reign, and 
is perhaps the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Bengal of the Muhamma- 
dan period, Two more inscriptions -of the same reign are known, 
but they are in Arabic, Both of them are of the Malda district ; one 
records the construction of ‘a mosque in A.H. 941 ( J А, S. Б, 


vol, Ixiv, pt, I, P. 226) and the other, that of a gateway in A. 
943 (Ibid, p. 214). i | | 


Text 

Srir-astu, 

` баке райса-райса: 
Sad-adhikacaturdda- 
Sa-šat —aükite madhau 
§r1-8rIman-Mahamudasa- 
ha-nrpateh samaye Nr- 
rávaja-kliana-putra-ma- 
hapatradhipatra-srima- 
t-Pharása-khanena Samkra- 
moyam vinirmmita iti, 


Tran slation 
| “May you be prosperous |" 
“This bridge was caused to be built by the illustrious Pharása-Khàna, 
minister of ministers, son of Nrravaja-khána, in the time of the doubly 


auspicious Mahdmuda Saha, in the spring, marked by Saka (year) 
‘fourteen hundred increased by fifty-five,” ` 


NIRADBANDHU SANYAL 


Cultivation in Ancient India 
II 


IV Preparation and Application of Manure 


माघे गोमयकूटन्सु in See m seal 


` सारं शभदिल प्राप्य कुद्दालै्ञोलयेत्‌ तत; ॥ 
Parüfara on ©з संशोष्य तत्‌ uei mar чта | 
Manure, 


फाल्युने प्रतिकेदारे गर्त mur निधाप्रयैत्‌ ॥ 
ततो वपनकाले तु gala सारविमोचनम्‌ | 
विना सारेण यद्दान्य॑ बद्धेते न फलत्यपि 1! 


“In the month of Magha, a dung-heap is raised by a spade, dried 
in the sun and made into smaller balls, In the month of Philguna, 
these are placed’ into holes dug for the purpose, and afterwards 
scattered on the field at. the time.of sowing, The paddy-plant only 
grows without manure, it does not bear fruit.” ` 107, 108, 109. 

The value of manure in cultivation was appreciated in India as. 
early as the time of the Rg-veda,? .Parašara also wants to point out the 
importance of manüre by the sentence : ; 


“विना सारेण यद्ान्यं аа न फलत्यपि 1" 


The ancient Indians did not apparently know the use of chemicals 
as artificial fertilisers ; they have come into use only about hundred 
years ago, Besides bones, flesh of animals, fish-washings, vegetable 
and .animal products etc, the manure that they primarily used con- 
sisted of the excreta of various animals mixed with litter which 
absorbed the urine and kept the animals clean, Whether they 
knew the exact chemical composition of the yard-manure is not 
known, but they certainly. appreciated its fertilising property and 
also its physical effects upon the texture and water-holding power 
of the soil, It'is only a modern discovery that the farm-yard-manure 
contains all that is necessary forthe nutrition of plants, viz, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, Nitrogen compounds. are the chief 
fertilising elements in the manure, but the nitrogen is inevitably 





I Kpsi-samgraha, р, 24. 2 Vide Ante, 
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lost to a certain extent, The loss can be minimised only if the dung- 
heap is not disturbed; for any disturbance causes. rapid fermentation 
of the liquid portion of the manure, viz, urine, with a conséquent in- 
crease in the evaporation of. ammonia. The direction of Parasara 
to keep Ше dung-heap undisturbed up to the month of Магйа, .1,6., 
` for ten months of the year is thus significant. Again, the sentence, 
“a? संशोष्य aq सर्वे шер गुण्डकरुपिणम्‌? is also significant, for if any easily 
fermentable material still remained in the active form, it -should 
be got rid of by drying. This process also reduces ammonia which . 
would otherwise be injurious to the seeds and the tender roots 
of. plants, The direction “ad mer निधापयेत्‌” is also very important 
inasmuch as the manure, as it decomposes under the earth, increases 
the stock of humus which oxidises and tends to. decrease in the 
open air, so that when the manure is scattered over the field, it is 
comparatively rich in humus that’ contributes greatly to the fertility 
of the soil, Knowledge of manuring at the time was probably a 
résult of extensive practical and not scientific observations. 


There аге also many other writers who speak of manure, Varaha- ` | 


mihira in the Brhat Samhita' says, “ To promote 
Pest ade inflorescence and fructification, a mixture.of one adhaka 
Agnipurina & _ (64 palas) of sesame, 2 adhakas of excreta of goats or 
the Arthaststra à 
etc. on manure, sheep, one prastha (16 palas) of barely powder, one 
: tula of beef thrown into one drona (256 palas) of water 
and standing over for seven nights should be poured round the roots 
of the plant" (17, 18), He further prescribes that the seeds before 
‚ sowing should be treated ` as follows :—They should be taken up in the 
palm greased with ghee and thrown into milk ; on the following day 
the seeds should be taken out of the milk.with greased fingers and the 
mass separated into single seeds, ‘This process is to be repeated for 10 
successive days, Then, the seeds are to be carefully rubbed with 
cow-dung and steamed in a vessel containing pork or veyison Then 
the seeds are to be sown with the above. mentioned flesh and lard 
in a soil where previously sesame was sown and dug up, or trodden 
down and then sprinkled daily with water mixed with Kgira, (19, 20) 
"To ensure the growth of Ballaris (i.e. sprouting and the growth 
of luxurious stem and foliage), the seeds should be properly soaked 
inan infusion of powdered paddy, masa (bean) sesame and barley 





т Jrhatsamhità edited by Dr. Kern, chapter 55, р. 304. 
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mixed with decomposing flesh.and then -steamed with Haridrs (turme- 
ric) This process ` will ‘succeed even with 729/115 (tamarindus 
indica. For the Кара (Feronia elephantum) the seeds should 
be soaked for about 2 minutes (literally, such -length of time as it 
would take one to make a hundred .rhythmic claps with the palms 
ˆ (amaz: ) іп а Gecoction ‘of 8 roots,—Asphota (Jasmine), Amalaki 
(Phyllanthus embellicus), Dhava (Grislea tomentosa), Vasika (Tustica 
guarderussa), Vetula (calamus rotung), Siiryavalli (Gynandropsis 
pentaphyla), Syama (Echites fructescens) and Atimuktaka (Aganosma 
caryophyllata) boiled in milk.. The seeds then should be dried in 
the зип. This process should be repeated for 30 days, Л circular 
hole should be dug in the ground,a cubit in diameter and.2 cubits 
"деер, and this should: be filled ‘with the milky decoction. : When 
the hole dries up, it should be burnt with fire and then pasted 
over with ashes mixed with ghee and honey. Three inches of soil 
E should now be thrown in, then the powder of bean, sesame and barley, 
and then again three inches ‘of soil. Finally washings of'fish should 
be sprinkled and the mud should be beaten and -reduced to a thick 
` consistency ; then the seeds previously prepared should be placed 
in the hole under three inches of the’ soil and fish washings (with 
fish, “This will lead to luxuriant ramification and foliage which 
will excite wonder,”* (21-26 
The Agnipurina® gives the following directions 
“A tree becomes Jaden with flowers and fruits by manuring the 
` soil with powdered barley, ‘sesamum and the offal matter of a goat 
mixed together and soaked in washings of beef for seven consecutive 
nights, A good growth of trees is secured by sprinkling them 
with the washings of fish”, While Khana advises the cultivators 
thus : f Кх | 
“О worthy cultivator, for a vigorous growth of bamboo, give an 
infusion of powdered paddy to its roots, for the. growth of Arum, 
ash, and for that of cocoanuts, salt, ` | 
In the. Arthasastra it is stated that: 


"The seeds of grains аге to be exposed to mist and heat (Zugëra- 





I Translation of these verses from the Brhatsamhità are taken 
from Dr, Seal's Positive Sciences of the Hindus 
2 Translation by M. N, Dutt, vol. II, p. 1038 


] | ५ yo Жуу + 
с) isp Ja ae). 
{ het ез Uu 
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fiyanam ४११०0 са) for seven nights ; the seeds of Kos? such as Mudga, 
miga etc, are. treated similarly for 3 nights; the shoots of sugar- 
cane and the like (4andadija) are plastered at the cut with the 
: mitxure of honey, clarified butter, the fat of hogs and cow-dung, the bul- 
bous roots (kanda) with honey and clarified butter, cotton-seeds with cow- 
dung ; and water pitsat the root of trees are to be burnt and manured 
with bones and cow-dung at proper seasons. The sprouts of seeds 
when grown are to be mànured with a fresh haul of very smal? 
` fish and irrigated with the milk of sahé (Euphorbia antiquorum)”.* 


V Collection and Treatment of seeds 


About the collection and treatment of seeds. Parāśara says,— 

“All kinds of seed should be collected in the month of Magha 
or Philguna, They are then to be well dried in the sun and exposed 
to dew at night”, “The Putikas (small receptacles) are afterwards 
made and the seeds kept in them”, “Different kinds cf seed must be 
kept separate, for mixed seeds are not good", “After the seeds have 
been placed, in the Ри Ёй must be well closed ; grass that may grow 
out of it must be up-rooted or when the seeds sprout, the field will 
be full of grass”.? 


VI Construction of Agricultural Implements 


Parásara describes the plough and its accessories thus : 
“The plough consists essentially of the following 8 
parts: Léa (the pole of the plough), Yuga (the yoke), Wiryola (the rod 
of the plough exclusive of the pole and the share), JVzryolapaszka (iron 
plates that fix the share to the Niryola), (There are two pairs of Pasha), 
` Halasthinn (a strong piece of wood that is fixed to the Ntryola 
` at the end opposite to which the plough-share is fixed; . this is 
held by the cultivator while ploughing the field), Addaca/la (the pins 
of the yoke where the bullocks are tied), Ваша (an extra piece of wood 
that tightly fixes the Wiryola to the pole) and Paccani (goad) 
«Тва is 5 cubits long, йа 2% cubits, niryola 134 cubits, yuga 
` жатас: (?), nzryola-pasika and addacalla दादशाइलसानो (Le., about 9 inches, 
taking the breadth of a finger.to. be approximately š inch) and éawa . 


The Plough 








т Shyama Sastrt’s translation, 2nd ed, p. 141. 
2 Kesi Samgrahah, 148-151. 
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an “xf (nearly a cubit) Расат is made of bamboo with iron-top and 
(साइंदादशमुष्टि्वा wagfewr) about 3 or 4% feet long, (taking the transverse 
length of a fist ( मुई ) to be approximately 4 inches)." 
|. . *Abandka (a rod of iron which prevents. the zzryola from getting 
out of the pole) must be cyclindrical and (таче) about one foot 
long. Yokira (the tie of the yoke): 4 cubits in length, a rope 5 cubits 
७ dong and Phila. (ploughshare) 1 cubit or (पच्माइलाधिको жей) r cubit 
- and.4 inches, 225222 is «argat (nearly 7 inches) and looks like a leaf 
of Arka (calotropis gigantca) Viddhaka (a big. hoeing instrument) 
has twenty-one spikes and the harrow is 9 cubits long."* — 

Besides the plough and its accessories as enumerated Ьу ·.Рагабага, 
there were also the following agricultural implements : 

Sri (sickla), Khanitra (hoe), Миа (pestle), Udtikhala (mortar), 
Stirpa (winnowing basket), Dhinyekré (winnowing fan) Calan 
(sieve), Sthivd (granary), Methi (the post of the threshing floor round 
which cattle turn to thresh out the grains), etc, 


‚УП Ploughing the Land 


- “In order that the crops may have a luxuriant growth”, Khana says, 

“the cultivator should plough the land under the auspices 

of the asterisms known as, 80677, Uttaraphalgani, Uttari- 

sadha, Uttarabhidrapada, Mrga&ira, Mala, Punarvasu, 
Ризуй, Sravana ог Hasta and on Fridays, Mondays and Wednesdays 
“It is unwise to begin ploughing on the day ‘of the full moon or 
the new moon”, “The land should be ploughed 16 times for radish, 
half the number of times for cotton, half of that for paddy and none 

. for betel,” “The soil for radish must be аз soft as cotton and for 
sugarcane, the soil must be ploughed to dust” 


Injunctions and 
` Prohibitions. 


VIII Sowing, Planting; Treatment of Plants, etc 


“Aman ‘paddy, jute, ginger, arum, turmeric, mango, pumpkin, 
gourd, .cucumber etc, are to be sown in the month of 
Vaisakha ; and sugarcane, plantain and betel are also 
to be planted in this month if they have not been planted in Сайта.” 
` “The field is manured generally towards the end of /yazstha, n: 
this month /yaisthié paddy ripens.” “The month of Agadha is the best | 
for planting autumn paddy (ie, for transplanting the dan paddy that 


. General. 


1. Loc, cit, verses 110-117 and 96, 97, 


i 
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is sown in Pazša##ha), and also for planting mango, lichis, cocoanut, 
flower plants, betel etc, In this month, Ass paddy begins to ripen.” 


"Pepper, tobacco, kalai. and kaluttha (dolichos . biflorus) are to be f 


.sown in Sravana, Old trees will surely bear fruits if the soil at their 
roots is turned. up in this month and fresh soil dumped there in the 
month of A4grakayana.” “Turnip, sesamum, mudga (mungo) and 


pepper are to be sown towards the end of Bhidra, In this month, 


Aus paddy fully ripens; and hoeing is done and water drained off 
from the field (in which aman paddy had been sown) leaving just 
enough for only the roots to be under water, 

"In the month of Aéviza, the ground must be prepared for the 
winter crops, GodhTma (wheat) mustard, kalai, cabbage, potato, 
radish, beet etc. are to be sown in this month and  arrange- 
thents made to preserve water in paddy-fields." “Barley, peas, cori- 
ander, water-melon, cucumber and gourd are to be sown in the month 
. of Kartika” “In Agrahiyans, aman paddy ripens and pumpkin is 
sown.” "In Рина, winter crops ripen; and if it rains sufficiently, 
Aus paddy is sown. 

Now-adays, Aus is mostly sown in the month of Иа йла, In 
Philguna, Jyaisthik paddy is sown, There is usually a scarcity of rain 
‘inthe months of PZa/lguna and Сайта. That is why Jyaisthik paddy 
. requires a marshy land for its growth. 


Rotation ०. 


crops. and winter crops are thus sown т. the same field by 


rotation--the former in spring and the latter in Autumn, 
“Khana says, “my worthy cultivator, plant radish towards the 
end of the 3rd season of the year, sow mustard towards the end of 
Autumn. And if you mind to make money,. sow maze in the 
following month of Сайна, 
In the Kautiliya Arthasastra (Eng. trans. 2nd ed., рр. 139 £.) the 
directions are given about sowing 
“Sali (a kind of (rice), 0772: (rice), kodrava (paspalum scorbiculatum), 
tila (sesamum), priyaigu (panic seeds), daraka (?) and varaka (phaseolus 
tribolus) are to be sown at the commencement (pürva- 
uu ARAM уара) of the rainy season, Mudga (phaseolus mungo), 
masa (ph. radiatus) and $azóya (?) are to be sown in 
the middle of the season, Kusumbha (safflower), masura (Ervum 
hirsutum), &z/a/ha (dolichos biflorus) yava (barley), godhtima (wheat) 
kalaya (leguminous seeds), atasi (linseed) and за7зара (mustard) are 
to be sown last" 


Rotation of crops was known early in India, Aus paddy | 
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The following directions are given in the Brhatsamhita (chap, 55) 
and the Agni-purana about the planting of trees : | 
E un Brhatsamhita : "It is best to plant trees. at intervals 
The Brhatsam- . = Д » . 
hitt and the of 20 cubits, next at 16, and 12 cubits interval is the 
es minimum that can be prescribed”, 12, 

Agni-purana : “Trees planted in rows twenty cubits apart should be 
deemed as the best planted, while those having an intervening space of 
16 or IO cubits between them should be deemed . as ranking 
second best in respect of fruitfulness, Trees should be transplanted 12 
times, they should not be planted too close or adjoining each other, 
in which case, the branches that touch one another should be lopped 
off with a chopper, as otherivise, they would bear no fruit; Should 
barrenness be apprehended, the leaves and branches of. а tree 
ought be sprinkled over with a solution of cold water 
‘saturated with айга, clarified butter, pulverised Mudga, Masa 
and Kalsiitha pulse. Similarly, a tree sprinkled with cold water 
and clarified butter becomes laden with abundant fruits and blo- 
ssoms, 

The method of propagation by cuttings and graftings was also 
| known to Indía from very early times, The following 
Ce lines from the Brliatsamhitá (chapter 55) will be illus- 
. trative: “Kanthal (Jack-fruit tree), Atoka, Kadai 
(plantain), Jambu, Lakuca, Didimba, Drikei, Pilitata, Bijapura 
(Matulaüga) Atinukta ka—these are the plants to be propagated by 
means of cuttings besmeared with cow-dung" (4-5) “Better than 
fhis method is the method of propagation by graftings, This can 
be done in two ways,—the cuttings of one plant is either inserted 
in the root of another plant or on the stem of another plant 
(9979 чат өй रोपणीयाः परं ततः), Grafts should be smeared with cow- 
dung, For transplanting (अन्यदेशे नौला रोपयैदित्यर्धः) the plants should be 
smeared from root to the top ( आमूलस्त ата ) with ghee (clarified but- 
ter), sesame oil, honey of the Rudra variety of bees of the 
Оға (Andropogon Laniger or Andropogon Chitrarum), the Vidaüga 
(Embelica ribes) milk .and cow-dung", (6-7) “The most suitable 
ground for planting is soft soil that has been sown with sesamum 
indicum and dug up ard trodden with sesame in flower", ; 
.  Directions for sowing paddy are elaborately given 
о on by. Рагабага in his Krsi-samgraha thus :— | 
“Sowing in the month of Гадайла is best, in the month 
of Jyaistha is tolerable, Asadha bad and Brüvena worst, T ransplanting 
LH.Q., MARCII, 1931 К, 4 
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should best be done in Asada, It is bad to do it in Srüvana and ° 


worst in Bhadra, 


“After the seeds have been sown, the field is to be harrow- © 


ed, otherwise the seeds are not distributed uniformly over. the 
field,” 169. i | 


“The seeds are of two kinds—one for. sowing and the-other for 
. planting. Only healthy seeds are used for sowing. Unhealthy seeds 
| ‘are for planting (ie, the seeds are sown and when 


On planting - they sprout, the shoots аге transplanted),. Full-grown. 


the Paddy, : š 
plants should not be raísed; transplanting is to be 


done while the plants are young, If planting is done in the month 
of Srivane, there must remain one cubit.of ground between any 


two plants ; if in Врата, V4 cubit, and if in 450776, qes sq (i.e, about | 


`3 inches), (170, 171, 172) 


Parasara says, “arate wrat ча чтят аа”. We have already said that 


the seeds are of two kinds, In the case of those for ‘which trans 


planting is not necessary, the field is ploughed for a second time 


in the month of Asadha or Srüvama, after the seeds gtow 
e kanin into plants, This destroys some of them but they subse- 
. —'  .quently turn into manure and give the rest a heal- 


thier growth. "For want of sufficient timely rains, the second ` 


ploughing may be done in the month of BZzdra, but in that case, 
. the produce will only be half. If the second ploughing is not done 
before Aévina, the prospect of harvest is little.” (274). “Planting or 
the second  ploughing should not be done in marshy land neither 
should manure be given ; only the grass is to bé cleared out.” (175). 


“If after planting, the field is not hoed, the crops cannot grow in 
abundance, nor yield a good harvest, If hoeing is‘done 


ans in the month of Srivana or Bhadra, the harvest is 


doubled thereby, even ‘if grass may again grow. If another hoeing - 


is doné in the month of Aévina, corns grow as plentifully as 


* . Мава”. (176-178) 


- “So that the paddy may not get diseased (“ast ) ` 


Drainage and the water in the field is to be drained off in the month 

Vae S T of Bhüdra, leaving just. enough for only the roots to 
be under water." (180) 

“The fool who does not make arrangements in Aévina апа Kartika 


to preserve water should not expect a harvest.” (183 
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IX Reaping ang Storing. 


“In the month of Pausa (after the Pugya-yatrz), the wise cultivator 
reaps the full harvest and after threshing the corns, 
measure the grains with 4१८०४." The measured grains are 
then stored and are never spent in. Pausa even erroneously." (217,218). 

Khana says: "The corns ripen 30 days after the appearance of 
flowers and 13 days after the ears bend low," “The corns ripen in 
the month of Agrahiyana. They should be réaped in Pausa, threshed 
in Maga and husked in Philguna.” 


Harvesting. 


Conclusion 


‚ Thus beginning at the time of the Bg-veda, the science and 
method of cultivation steadily developed and attained a high stage 
of perfection by the ‘4th century В.С. Inthe Vedic age, agriculture 
was the general occupation; each family possessed a number of 
corn fields in well-marked holdings measured off according to the 
standard of measurement prevailing in those days. The occupation 
was ‘then. considered noble and each respectable householder was 
eager to possess a number of cattle and fertile.corn-fields, By the 
time of the Yajurveda, caste-system became fully established and 
agriculture became the occupation of: ауаз, In. the age of the 
Brahmanas we find that industrial workers were gradually sinking in 
estimation, yet agriculture being the staple industry of the country 
went on. developing in the Satra and the Epic periods, After the 
disruption of.the Maurya empire, the political history of India 
became full of vicissitudes and under inimical political circumstances, 
agriculture instead of being a concern of the state and a matter of 
expert knowledge, was relegated to the lowest strata of population, 
The wisdom that grew in the course of ages remained buried in 
literature not easily accessible to the mass, Thus neglected and 


. uncared for, the art of cultivation gradually decayed in India? 


ELA 


R, GANGULI 


r Here Adkakais а unit of measure for grains, It is a vessel 
having a volume of 216 cubic inches, | 

2 lam thankful to Dr, В, M. Barua of the Calcutta University for 
many suggestions. ` 


_ Silaparikatha 


This short treatise by Vasubandhu is found twice in the Tanjur 


once in the g section and a second time in the йе section of the 
mdo portion of that collection, It treats -of the greater efficacy 
of $a than that of dana. 

That it was regarded as an important work, though short, is 
evident from the presence ofa fairly elaborate commentary on it 
occurring in the same collection, This commentary is by Prakaša- 
kirtti, 


. Sila may be explained as moral vows or observances, The Si/as, ten 


(or sometimes five) in number, had to be observed by all desiring 


emancipation. The whole of Bnddhist eithics is based on these. 


observances. 

It is not possible to ascertain who this Vasubandhu was. И 
‘he is the famous Vasubandhu, thé Buddhist philosopher, his date 
will be circa 410-490 A.D. He was the brother of Asaüga, the famous 
teacher of the Yogacara school of the Mahayana. Vasubandhu 
was the author of a large number of valuable works, some of which 
are available in Sanskrit and the rest in. Chinese and Tibetan transla- 


tions, The present work is one whose original has ‘зо far not yet 


been traced.. There is nothing in this work which can either prove 
or disprove this identification of the author of this short treatise 
with the famous Buddhist philospher of the same name 

As has been mentioned, this work occurs in two sections of the 
mdo ie, sūtra. portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier’s Catalogue 
du Fonds tibétain, vol, III, pp. 423 and 436). “In editing the text 
both these. readings have been compared, The xylograph used 
is of the Visvabharati Library. \Уе have not tried to give verse-restora- 
tion of. the Sanskrit original but have given only a prose reconstruc- 
tion with an Euglish translation. - | | | 


From the text it would appear that two different metres were’ 
used in the original—each had four lines but one had seven syllables 


and the other nine in each line, 
The work’ contains only eleven verses and the Tibetan transla- 


I For details see Visuddhimagga, P.T.S., рр. 6-58. - 
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tion ís fairly clear except in one or two places, In editing and 


translating it; the commentary mentioned before has been utilised 


“In some cases the commentary (Com) gives a different reading ; 


these readings are 
about Prakasakirtti, the autlior of this commentary, 


noted in the footnotes. Nothing is known 


TIBETAN TEXT | 


rgya gar skad du 151 la ра ri ka tha | 
bod du | tshul khrims kyi gtam 1 
dkon mchog gsum ia phyag htshal lo | 


| I 
rgya mtsho дай ni gla гјеѕ kyi | 
khyad par dag ni gan yin ра | 
sbyin pa dani tsbul khrims kyi | 
khyad par dag ni de yin no I 

2 
gan zig dog раһ sems kyis ni |. 
lo brgya! sbyin pa byin pa pas | 

gan zig ñin cig? tshul khrims nf 
bsurñ ba de las khyad par hphage š ` 

. 3 
sbyin pa San ра runams dan ni | 
rigs ñan dag? Куай sbyin* par byed | 
сай. уай run bas tshul khrims ni | 
уой su bsruñ bar mi nus so | 
sbyin pars rab tu hbyor gyur kyan | . 
de ni sbyin bdag chen po min | 

| tshul khrims rnzm par dag pa yis | 
sbyin bdag chen po yin par bšad | - 

"og 
mgo bo* bregs paham gtsug phud ldan pa’ rgyu| 
khrus kyi* chu yis ral pa khyab par hchañ | 





(0 ФА м, 


Com, ¿rgyar, 





2 Com, geig 3 Coi pn 


Com, ster bar.. . 5 Cmpa 1: - E 
. n , Аб C | Kis AUGE To pus ACE 
Original omits this ёо 7 Com, gar [| Gy Pe . Ж 
Com, 2001 khrims 5 Í te ` 
. I N ‹2 а | | 
Se г 

x ; E 
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` cha lugs sna tshogs dag gis spyod gyur kyan | 
. gal te tshul khrims med na sgyu spyod yin, 


6 
ganga bgrod paham? chu bo na der son baham | 
dbyañs can chu ham rdziñ bur soñ ba ham | 
ne le gar? ni brten* par byed pa yan | 
gal te tshul khrims kyis rgud la don med 4 
jt Маг tshul khrims bla med Idan pahi dri | 
dam pa mtho ris hdi na mi zad ldan |, 


`. де Itar phren bahi dri ni khyab min сїй | 
‚ de bzin byug pahi dri уай hbyuiis mi-hyur ॥ | 


- 8: 


hdi ni bdag hgah gzan du hgro bà bde i 


grags dai dgah zin? kun gyis bkur pa ste | 


| ` chos Idan hbras bu de de man po mthon `. 
‚ tshul khrims hbras bu агай sroñ chen pos gsuüs | 


. . 9 


‚ tshul khrims nad pa sman pahi mchog yin ziù |? 
„ mun раб! sgron me-iiam thag la skyabs dañ | 


M 


hjigs pa bsrun dati phons la fie du дай | А 
nchi bahi rgya mtsho mthah med sgdziñs буш yiny - 
gan zig hdul bahi tshul Khrims rnams hjig tshe r 
skrag zugs tshul khrims ldan pa yod ma yin | 


- de Баз hjig rten gzan mthah rgal sems kyis | 


—— 


Com. ba 


Com, ston — 
Com, hid - 


Com, sag 


‚Сот, du.. 


сай zig? hero hdod-des ni tshul khrims bsruns 19 
eI 


tshul khrims dri med ma lus ji bzin bzag |10 
865 rab zi bas yid ni yons smin hgyur i 


Com, gal te tshul bhrims med на gyo sgyus spyod 


-3 Com. на le sa 
5 Com, shyab 
: 7 - Original has tshul khrtns mchog la 
: 9 Com, serus 
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de bas гра Si’ nad hjigs rnam thar pa | 
- gan zig thob hdod des ni? tshul khrims ѕгийѕ | 


- SANSKRIT RECONSTRUCTION 
॥ नमो रढवयाय ॥ | 
. ' | 1 
सागरगोष्पदयोर्मध्ये यदन्तरं तदेव दानशीलयो रन्तरम्‌ ॥ р 
№ Nu 
mafaia यो वत्सरशतं दानं ददाति तआद यो दिनमपि शीलं रचति स प्रतिविशिष्यते ॥ 
Сайнап. टुष्कुलीना दातारो दानं ददति न पुनः waz विधिना sha परिरच्षितु' शक्रोति ॥ 
दानेन 991504 दानपतिने भवति бач शीलेनैव दातपतिभ वती तुच्यते ॥ .. 
| a 
शिरोसुस्डनेन वा शिखाधारणेन वा खानजलैन वा व्याप्तजटाधारयेन वा विचितवेशचर्यया वापि वञ्चको. 
was यदि शैलं न स्यात्‌ ॥ | | | 
6 NT 
тїї गती वा नदौसुपसंक्राम्ती वा सरखत्या जलं वापीं वा गतो--व्यर्थों भवेद यदि शास्ता. afara: 
aq ॥ 


үз ; 7 f | 
यथानुत्तरशीलगन्घ; परमखर्ग$प्यक्षयसथा माल्यगन्धो न स्फ रति एवमनुलेपनगन्धोऽपि न स्फू रति | 
: Š : 


इह чачат ҹа गतौ чең! सव यशः प्रीतिञ्च सेवन्त । धार्मिकस्य तत्तत्‌ फलं बहु दृश्यते | 
wend तु महासुनिना कथितम्‌ ॥ f | mE 
9 
शौलं रोगिणः परमो वैद्यः, तमसि दीपः, чт ы शरणम्‌, भये. cad, विपदि qan, अनन्तरत्यसागर 
` चनौः॥ | 
10 
afa frente भयांविं्टौ न Фа भवति। арун तेग शोकापराम्तो्रणचितेन «тй 
` शीलं शचति॥ 








I Original has de bas na # and Com, has de bas vga heki, 
2 Com, а, 
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ir^ 
अशेषनिर्मलशेलेन यथावदवस्थितप्रज्ञाशमधाम्यां च ия: 'प्रिपणते। अत एव जरामरणव्याधिभयेष्य 
यो виз प्राप्त मिच्छति स शीलं Tafa ॥ | 
Е ` ॥ आचार्यवसुबखक्तता शौलपरिकथा सम्पूर्णां 1 


| ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
' Salutation to the Three Precious Gems ` 
Aa ac. EA 

There is as much difference between gifts and. moral observances 

(sila) as there is between the sea and the foot-prints of а ९००५. 

А 2 . 
_. He who observes the moral observances even for a day is superior 
to one, who with a pure heart, bestows gifts for a hundred years, 

4 3 ` 

Even the butchers’ and the low-born people, can become donors 
by making gifts ; but one is not able to observe 82 properly. . 

. . Giving rich gifts one does not beeome a great giver, but by pure 
moral observances does one beeome a great donor. | 

Even after shaving the Head, or keeping a crest on the crown 
(sikha), or possessing big clotted hair washed with water of ablu- 

` tion, or using various dresses a man is a cheat if he is devoid of Sta, 
. | 6 

Whether going to the Ganges or to a river, or to the waters of 
the river Sarasvati or of a well, or teaching Neleša (7)--all these 
become fruitless if a màn be .devoid of 9/0. 

77 ; 

The supreme fragrance of Sila is imperishable even in the upper- 
most heaven, Even the garlands do not spread such fragrance nor 
even the pomades, - | | 2 

j 8 


Here there are some persons who desire happiness in the other 


world, Every one worships happiness and fame, These results in the ` 


= 
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case of religious men are seen very often, The results of 57/2 have, 


however, been spoken of by the great sage, 
А - 9 ip 
Sila is like the best doctor in diseases, It is like the lamp in 
darkness, the refuge of the distressed, the protection in (times of) 
fear, like a friend‘in danger and a boat in this endless ocean of death 
JO 


®. There are some persons, who being afraid of the breach of vézaya- 
‚ 84а do hot observe them. There are some others who, desiring in 


their minds to go to the other end of this world, -observe it, 
ar II mM | 
. With entirely pure &1/а and weli-kept wisdom and peace the mind 


` becomes mature, So he, who wants liberation from the dread of old 
. age, death, and diseases, should observe 84а. ` 


f NOTES 


г. [have used गोषद for ४7०७ rjes which literally means imprint of 
bull. 2n b EE. JPN E 
3. In the second line of this stanza the commentary of. PrakaSa- 
kirtti uses the word ster for-sdyin; but that does not alter the meaning 
as both the words mean the same thing, 

5. This is the first verse with nine syllables in each line and the 


‚ rest are like this, The second line in the Com. begins as ishul khrims 


chu yis, which means “water: of ёа” This is not clear and £Arus 
kyichu yis is a better reading. The last line of this verse in the 
Commentary reads as gal te tshul khrims med na gyo sgyus spyod. The 
words gyo sgyus means the same as simply sgyu, 

6. In the third line occurs the word ne le gar in the original and 
nal е a in the Com.. What it means I have not been able to ascertain ; 


` бен means to adhere or to hold but the Com, has ston for it; ston. 


means to show or to teach. So according to the Com, ma /е éa indi- 
cates some subject, whereas in the original ne Ze ar may be a place 
and any such thing, : 

9. Іа е first line of this verse we have accepted the reading of 
the Com. . The original reads as follows: 284८ АЙуйпз mchog la sman 
pahi mchog yin ziù which means that ‘with best ée the best results 
accrue,’ But in consideration of what follows the reading of the Com. 
seems better, ' r र 

: ANATHNATH BASU 


: LH.Q MARCH, 1931. 5 


Inseriptions of Govindacandra Haricandan 
in the Fort of Langalaveni 


Е Govinda’ Haricandan Jagdev: was the 21st king of the Boghale 
dynasty of the Atagada rulers.. He ruled his kingdom from 8. 1683 
to 1710 (1716-1788 A,D.. His father Jagannath or Jagabandhu Hari? e 
candan acted as the Viceroy of the Musalman Nawab in the District 
of Ganjam. Jagabandhu had two sons. The ‘elder Madhusüdan 
. succeeded his fatherand ruled from 1758 to 1761 A.D, Аз he died 
without any son, his younger brother Govindacandra ascended 
-the throne of Atagada, Govindacandra was an able ruler,- Не made 
his subjects happy by his good and wise administration and kept 
his estate. unmolested by. foreign enemies, It is this king, about 
‘whom these inscriptions speak in glowing terms, On the lotus seat of 

the deity Gopalasvimt at Langalaveni fort, the following inscrip 
` tion is found. It is in опе sloka ‘written in Oriya characters 
and Sanskrit language, and reads thus TN 


गोविन्टनामा हरिचन्दनश्र यातो जगई व धराधिनाथः 
नेवाडषट्चन्द्रमिते ware wa निजेशां प्रकटो चकार ॥ 


[Netra 2 Айка. 9 sat 6 Сапага ® Аз. Айкапаш vamato gatih 
is the rule, it must be 1692 (1770 A.D.) Raja Govindacandra Hari- 
`candan had got: the idol of the Goddess “Srimati” or Radha prepar- 

: “ed with great devotion and reverence.] 

The inscriptions exist in the mutt of Gopalasvami in the fort of 
Langalaveni even now. along with the deities of Gopalasvami and 
“Srimati, It is said that Govindacandra Haricandan installed the ` 
idol оѓ “Srimati” or Radha by the side of Gopalasvami, and prior to. ` 
this, the deity Gopalasvami alone was - worshipped at. that place, As 
this inscription ‘support the tradition, there is no room for doubting 
the establishment of goddess "Srimati" or Radha by Raja Govinda- 
candra Haricandan Jagadev, 
|. The second inscription written in Oriya characters and language 
is on the lotus seat of Radha-Govinda deity made of stone in 
the Jagannatha temple of Atagada. It reads thus :— : 


. गोविन्द इरिचन्दन जगद्द व, शकाव्द १६८३ 
[Govinda Haricandana Jagaddeva, Sakabda 1693 (1771 A.D.) | 
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This shows that it was made by Govindacandra Haricandan Jagadev 
-in the very next year after the first inscription. Hence he was the 
founder of the two idols Radha and Govinda, | 
The third inscription is inscribed in a circle under the lotus seat 
on which the deity Dola-Govinda is seated, This inscription is in one 
oka written in Oriya characters but Sauskrit language 
e The reading is as follows :— 
चित्त аа वरौवरीति जगतीभर्ततांपहर्तापर्दा 
कौति यस्यचरत्यनिद्रसुषमा सासेतुशीताचलम्‌। 
'यस्ालङ्रयं दिमैकभरणं чија कर्माखिलं . 
तस्य सीवनसालिनः शिवमियं गोविन्दमूर्तिः क्रियात्‌ ॥ 
` [May this god Govinda bless Sri Vanamalt Deva, in whose heart 
sits always Lord Jagannatha, the destroyer of all evils, whose fame 
has spread from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, whose sole duty is 
the maintenance of the Brahmins and. whose work is based on religion.] 
. On -Vasanta Paficami and Dolapürnimàá (holy) the festive осса-' 
. sions of god Jagannatha át the foot of Làügalaveni, the -custom 
was and even now is that the idol of .Dola-Govinda is taken out 
instead. of that of Jagannatha. This image of Dola-Govinda 
is nicély executed on metal. The exact date of this inscription 
is not known, but from the genéalogy of the ancient royal family 
of Atagada, it may be said that this king was known’ by two names, ` 
namely, Govinda and Vanamalt..So it тау safely be concluded that 
the third inscription also belongs to the reign. of Govindacandra 
Haricandan and that he .was the founder of the image of Dola- 
Govinda | : 

As the -history of Govindacandra Haricandan of those days 
will be interesting to the readers, it is given below ; 

When, Govindacandra · Haricandan was ruling over Atagada,| 
Nawab Kumbhila Ananda Raj ‘attacked the gates of Jagannath : 
Prasad of Làügalaveni fort ‘at Bovrani or Boirani, But the Nawab 
was repulsed Thirty of the enemies’ party were imprisoned and 
beheaded by the order of the Raja. - 

In the reign of Madhusüdan Haricandan, Krsna Bhuiija the" 
Raja of Gumsoor had captured the Hattiutto mutt of Atagada 
To. avenge this, Govindacandra sent his large army to attack: 
Bhuñja after the death of his brother Madhüsudan, This expedi- 
` tion was led by . commander Srikaran Patnaik: The Atagada- 
army attacked the Вһийја Fort of Kakarsali, where the Raja 


+ 
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was defeated and was compelled to retreat, The victorious army 
took possession of the Hathiutto mutt and built a new fort named 
Mandaragad, the walls of which were made of mud (18X 25 cubits), 
and.made ३00 soldiers guard the fort, These soldiers who guarded 
the newly built fort were granted lands at those places free of . 
taxes and their descendants are enjoying the same til now 

Another fortress named Balabahdra Palace was constructed at ae ç 

. place. called Biripüra. .Two. years later Krana Bhufja concluded’. 

~ &.treaty with the Raja of Atagada at a village of Kanachai. Тһе 

` successor of Krsna Bhuñja by name Lakgmana having been driven 

‚ out. from Gumsoor by. his. brother Trivikrama took refuge-in Atagada, - 

Govinda Haricandan had. powerful. allies such. as НайБага 

` Narendra of Mohuri, Уіпауака. Mandhata of Nayagarh, Marda Gopāla- 
deva of Khallikote and Jagaddeva of Tekkali Ë 

 Virakeñarideva of Orissa; having been captured and imprisoned 

by. Rajaram Pandit.Subedar of the Maharattas, died and left Divya- 

- Simhadeva, his grandson as his only heir, At that time the Maha-- . 
“тав. had. been. a source of great trouble. Divyasimha arrived... 
atthe village ‘of Paintiamba -. vía Banapur. Having: come to know: ` 
the pitiable ‘state of the Orissa king, Govinda Haricandan hada 

fort built at Usta Agency and kept him with his 2000 followers, 

5. elephants and 50 horses as his guest for one year. During 
this time was born.his first son Mukundadeva the great Oriya king. 

Govinda got back certain conquered territories from Gajapati, 
' Jagannatha Narayana Deva, king of Parlakimedi. He then attacked 
 and.defeated the Maharattas who attacked the Puri temple and restored 
 Divyasimhadevà' at his old palace of Bali, The fort of Khurda 
was also released from the hands of the Mahrattas 
Mr. Catsford of the East India Company came to know this 
fact, and besiezed Langalveni Fort through Jagannath Prasad Gate 
in 1768, А treaty was then concluded between the Raja of Atagada 
and the East índia Company to the effect that the Raja of Atagada 
should pay an annual revenue of Rs 47,000 to the East India . 
Company, Since then the independence of the Raja of Atagada 
came to an end, Some time-before the above incident, Colonel Peach 
waged war against the Raja of Parlakimedi at Jalumur, and as the 
Raja of Parlakimedi was defeated; his estate was taken by the East | 
India Company, In the same year, Resident Catsford went with a 
large army and attacked and captured the fort of Ganjam, 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN HARICANDAN JAGADEB . - 


The Candra Dynasty of Arakan 


We know of several Candra dynasties of Bengal, from the accounts 
of Taranatha, songs of Mayanamati and the copper-plate grants . 


` ‘eo eof Sri Candra deva, but nothing of the Candra dynasty of Arakan, 


except what can be: made out from the few’ coins of Arakan 
‚ described by Sir A. P. Phayre in his ‘Numismata Orientalia’, Recently 


some interesting. accounts have been published -of a dynasty: 
of Candra kings of  Arakan in the Annual Report for 1925-26 
of the Archaeological Survey of India (pp. 146-48). This is 


the result of a preliminary examination: of some inscriptions on 
a stóne-pillar found on the platform of the Sitthaung temple at 
.Mrohaung in Arakan by Forchhammer in the early eighties, For 
some reasons or other they remained so‘ long undeciphered. Mr. · 
Hirananda Sastri, the Government Epigraphist for India, who exa- 
mined them, says that the oldest of the inscriptions is Written in 
characters resembling those. of the late Gupta script. The others 
are in Nagari characters, Their major portion is | practically 
obliterated, : A‘ preliminary decipherment has been made. of the 
best preserved portion, The following 15 a summary of its reading 
as supplied by Mr; Sastri : | AE 

“The first twenty lines are illegibie on the impression. Ll, 21-41 
give an account of the numerous ‘kings of the Sri-Dharmaràájanuja-vam- 
$a, preceding Anandacandra, to whose rule the inscription ` belongs. 
. The kings are stated in order with a period of' reign assigned to 
each, | : 


. Years, 


Years. 
I. Balacandra reigned ^ - 10, Niticandra `... ? 
for ved Sas ` IL Mahavira Nar e $- : 
2. Devacandra .. 22 уага i" ... : I2 
3. Yajfiacandra ... 7 12. ? ats 12 
4. .........son of Bha- р I3. ? e bs 12 
micandra . TT ? I4, Dharmasüra — 3 
D. te Son of Kirti- | 15, P. wee .. 8 
candra. se. "e 24 16, Sti-Dharmavijaya | ? 
6, .........sonof Niti- - 17. `Narendravijaya, the 
` candra «+ ४०५७ 55 | A son of Dharmavijaya 
7. Dipacandra IT NE, 18. Narendracandra `... 8 
8. Priticandra . 22 19. Anandacandra ... 
9." .........candra б РФ | E 
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“Li; 41-62 enumerate in detail the numerous benevolent deeds 
of Anandacandra. He was like Karna in charity ; like Yudhigthira 
jn speaking truth, He resembled Kama in beauty and in splendour’ 
was like the- sun. He built many viharas and attached to them a 
large extent of land, cows ‘and buffaloes. He erected many Buddhist 
temples and set up in them beautiful images of copper, etc. He 
gave everyday linen cloths to the monks coming from different parts e 
of the country, He also granted land with servants to fifty Brahmans. 
Various dwellings and roads in different parts were constructed for . 
the use of Árya-samgha. 

वू], 63-71 probably state that a subordinate (of Anandacandra) 
gave his daughter, a 'gem among women’ to Anandacandra, the 
king ‘of Tamrapattana, together with a dowry of a town called Sri- 
pattana after having constructed in it a tank and a vihara, 

“The inscribed stone does not itself appear to have belonged 
originally to the temple, where it is now serving the purpose of a 
gate-post at the entrance to the temple, The latter was built by 
Minbin, the r2th of the Myauk-u dynasty, who reigned over Arakan 
from 1531 to 1533 A.D, while the former is said to have been set up 
by Anandacandra, a king of Tamrapattana and a descendant, accor- 
ding to the chronological table given in the inscription, of Balacandra 
of the Sri-Dharmarajanuja-vam$a. Who this Anandacandra was 
and how that Tamrapattana is to be identified still remain to be 
worked out ; on palaographical grounds alone, the inscription stone 
is older than the temple by many centuries. Moreover, the names 
mentioned therein are altogether new to us, and itis quite possible 
that we are now on the threshold of an important discovery and are 
- about to resuscitate to life a dynasty of kings, which was in exis- 
tence in. the medizval period, but which has now become extinct, 
However, mention may be made of some of the: names, probably 
of kings, which are also preserved on old coins of Arakan, For this 
purpose reference may be made to the coins Nos, 1-12 on plate 
II of Phayre's Coins of .Arakan. Coin No. 3 has the name Priticandra 
above the bull, while coin Мо. 3 probably has Dharmavijaya and 
No.8, Viracandra, Тһе пате оп coin No. 9 figured in plate XXXI 
of the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian. Museum (Calcutta, 
Volume I) should certainly bë read as Niticandra, although Vincent 
Smith read it as Sri Sivasya or Givasya. The cabinet of the Phayre 
Provincial Museum has another coin of the same name stamped on 
it, but it is a better specimen, and on paleographical grounds, it 
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may be older than the coin in the Indian Museum, That is to 
say, we have two coins both bearing the same name Niticandra, ` 


‘but belonging to two different periods; There are other coins bear- 


-ing names not mentioned in the list of kings given in our inscriptions, 


But the above will suffice at least.to allow. us to conjecture that the 
names of kings mentioned in the.inscription are no others than those 
of Arakan, But on the other hand, none of these names can be 
identified with any of those that are mentioned in the: lists of 
the kings of `АгаКап as given by the native chroniclers, although 
there were kings in Arakan with names ending in Candra 
and Taing-candra,- At the. same time, Tamrapattana, the name of 
the country, over which Anandacandra was king is not known to 
chroniclers, Sripattana is equally unknown, Again, Anandacandra is 


said to be a descendant of -Balacandra of the Srr-Dharmarajanujac 


vamša. One Balacandra, son of Simhacandra who reigned іп Bengal, 
is known to have extended his power to, Tirhut and Kamaripa at a 
time when Magadha was ruled by the elder son of king Harga. Bala- 
candra was: succeeded by his son Vimalacandra followed by. Gopr- 
сапага, During the latter's reign the seat of Government was at 
Catigrama (Cittagong), and the kingdom of .Rakhan ог Arakan 
was just to its south,” 

We shall try to give here.some facts and suggestions, with the 


- hope that they. may help in editing the inscriptions, ` 


: It appears that king Anandacandra, though a Buddhist, patronis- 
ed Brahmapas. We find in the Kulaji books of the Varendra Brah- 
manas of Bengal that king Vallalasena of Bengal sent Brahmanas 
to Mauratga or Maudanga and to Rasanga or Rabhañga (Arakan ?) : 


"Gaude satam nrpatina рапсабап Magadhe tatha/ 
Bhote sastih samakhyatah Maurange са tathavidhab// ` 
Utkale dvavimSatié ca Вазайбе ca tathavidhah/ 
суат sthitir Brahmandnam sarvad@éa-nivasinam://” ` 

(Varendra-kulapaiiji). 


Again —“dvi Sat = adhika-paticaéad-Varendrapàm dvi-janmanàm l 


. pafica$an Magadhe sastir Bhote sasti Rabhangake// 
catvárim$ad-Utkale ca Maudange'pi tath =ankakah/ 
dattà nrpatina harsam Vallalena mahatmana//” 

. (Gaude Brahmana, p. 88) 


Can these be the Brahmanas, to whom Anandacandra gave away | 
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lands with servants? If so he becomes а contemporary of king 


 . Vallàlasena in the first half of the twelfth century A.D. 


. There are names of nineteen kings in the list. If the first and ` 
the: last. are excluded, there remains seventeen only. Of these, the 
periods of reign of 12 only have ‘been deciphered, : They reigned . 
‘for 187 years, each about 16 years on an average The remaining 
five, at. this rate, might have reigned 80 years Or assuming three e 
generations a century, their reign comes to 166 at the highest, So. 
Balacandra was earlier than Anandacandra by about 267-353 years. 

. Assuming Anandacandra’ to have ascended the throne on TICO A.D. 


‘. Balacandra’s reign must have terminated some.time between 747-833 


A.D. ie, he reigned some time between the eighth and the ninth, 
century, It is said‘ that in the ninth century the country around 
Chittagong was conquered by a Buddhist king of Arakan, who erect- 
ed a pillar àt Chittagong (Chittagong District Gazetteer, p. 20) ‘It 
may be that this pillar was subsequently removed to Mrohaung 
This dynasty. of kings is said to be of the Dharmarajanujavamsa, 
Yama is Dharmaraja, Who is his anuja or younger ? It may 
be Citragupta, the mythical forefather of the Kayasthas,. for he 
‘is said to be à twin brother of Dharma-raja : 
Vayuh sarvagatah srstah Stityas tejovivrdd himan / 
Dharmarajas tatah.srsta$ Citraguptena samyutah l | 
(Garuda-Purana, Vangavasi Edition, 1314 B.S. p. 676) 
I may also mean his another brother Vicitra :— 
prayati Citranagaram Vicitro yatra parthivah lI 
Yamasy =aiv=anujah saurir yatra rajyam prasasti Ба/ (Ibid., р. 622) 


In the Кай books of the Kayasthas of Bengal, we find that Citra- 
gupta, Vicitra and Citrasena, are. three brothers. Of them Citragupta 
lived in heaven, Vicitra among the Nagas and Citrasena on earth 


Citragupto gatah svarge Vicitro naga-sannidhau// Citrasenah prthivyam 
(Sabda-kalpadruma, see under ‘Kayastha’) 


Among the many surnames · of the Bengal Kayasthas,. ‘Candra 
. is опе, 56 this Candra dynasty of Arakan may be of the Kayastha 
caste. If Balacandra. of Bengal be. identical with Balacandra of 
“Arakan, then the Candra, dynasty of Bengal was also of the 
Kayastha caste, . 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSII 


The Administration of the Delhi Empire in the 
Pre-Mughal Period 
Ij 


. Land Revenue ` 


Land revenue formed the principal source of income to the State 
in the pre-Mughal period. India was then, as is still now, an agri- 
cultural country. From a perusal of the contemporary “records we 
find that the demand of the state varied in different times, During 
` this. period, the revenue was generally assessed by “guess or com- 
putation, and it was Alauddin who first devised the scheme 
of jarib and tried to improve {һе system of assessment then 
prevalent in the country, but it appears that his system did not 
long survive his death. His standard of taxation was extremely 
exorbitant and it was “equal to half the gross annual produce of the 
‚ lands, to bé levied throughout the kingdom, and to be regularly 
transmitted to the Exchequer” (Brigg's Ferishta, vol. I, рр. 346 $f). 
“Cultivation whether on a small or large scale was to be carried оп by 
. Measurement at a certain rate for every biswa" (one twentieth 
part'of а bigha—Elliot, vol. III, p. 182), “and the headmen and 
Chowdhuris and all other rayyats' were placed on the same footing; 
so that the burden of the strong was not, thrown on the weak 
. He also ordered that what used to be the perquisites of the Chow- 
` dhuris should be collected and paid into the treasury, and that 
grazing fees for each head of cow and buffalo and sheep should 
aiso be realized” (De, Tabaqati Akbari, pp. 169, 170, Persian text, p. 
153). “The. scrutiny into the conduct of the ministerial officers 
and scribes was carried to: such an extreme, that they were not 
able to misappropriate even one jita/, If any one took anything in 
_ addition to his fixed salary, .it at once appeared against him in 
the papers of the patwari (the ‘village accountant) and was immediate- 
ly exacted from Вий with the. greatest rigour and  contumely 
(De, Tabaqati Akbari, p. 169-170), But as has already been said, 
Alauddin's system -of assessment did not long survive his death. On 
the accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq to the throne, the old system 
* of assessment by “guess or" computation" was revived by that mon- 
arch. "In the generosity of his nature, he ordered that the land 
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revenues of the country should be settled . upon just principles, 
with reference to the produce. The officers of the Exchequer were 
ordered to assess either by guess or computation, whether upon 
the reports of informers or the statements of valuers. They were to 
see that cultivation increased year by .year. The Hindus were 
to be taxed so that they might not be blinded by wealth and 
so become discontented and rebellious, nor, on the other hand, be so ® 
reduced to poverty and destitution as to be unable to pursue their 
husbandry” (Elliot, vol, 111, рр. 230 £.). | 

“In fixing the revenue of the various territories, he acted with 
raoderation ; and did not listen to the words of those who made 
high offers. 1: any one forcibly realized from his zagëz more than 
that was fixed, the Sultan objected to, and cancelled, the transaction, 
If any one deducted any amount from the revenue payable by him, 
on account of payments to his retainers, and the amount did not 
reach the latter, he was punished, and the amount was recovered 
from him" (De, Tabaqati Akbari, pp. 209, 210 ; Persian text р. 192). 
Thus from the above writings of Zia Barni and Nizamuddin Ahmed, 
we get a good account of the principle of taxation, and its working 
during the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq. 
| The demand of the State reached its climax during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, when he increased it in the Doab “out of all 
proportion to the income of the people"—as Zia Barni has described, 
The same author proceeds on to ‘say that the tax was raised from 
ten or twenty times which rather seems to us to be an exaggeration. 
However, that the rate ot taxation was extremely exorbitant and 
that “it operated to the ruin of the country and the decay of the 
pcople" is admitted by all historians. Ferishte, who came much: 
later and who derived his materials mainly from the contemporary. 
historians, says, “the duties, levied on the necessaries of life and realis- 
ed with the utmost rigour, were too great for the power of industry to 
cope with ; the country in consequence, became involved in poverty 
and distress" (Brigg's Ferishta, vol. 1, р. 414). Along with his 
heavy taxation some abwabs were also levied which was an addi- | 
tional horror to the people (De, Tabaqati Akbari, p. 218; see also 
in this connection Zia Barni's Tarikhi-Ferozshahi) 

After the death of Muhammad Tughlaq and the accession of 
Feroz Tughlaq to the throne, the storm passed away, and India again | 
.. showed signs of prosperity and happiness ; taxes were levied accord- 
ing to just principles and many illegal exactions (abwaos) were 
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: done away with. The revenué was imposed after.a proper enquiry 
about the condition of the land, and the facilities of irrigation 
- provided by the construction of canals for improved agriculture. 

Feroj in his Fatuhati-Ferozshahi says that he abolished twenty. 
three illegal and vexatious taxes. About the steps that Feroz 
took to, suppress these illegal: imports, the following quotation may 
be cited from Ferishta: “It is hereby proclaimed that the small 
and vexatious taxes, under the denomination of cottwaly, etc,, payable 
to the public servants of Government as perquisites of offices by 
small traders, licenses from shepherds for the right of pasturage 
on waste lands belonging to the crown, fees frora flower-sellers, fish- 
mongers, cotton-cleaners, silk-sellers, and cooks, and the precari- 
ous aad the fluctuating taxes on shop-keepers and vintners, shall 
henceforth cease throughout the realm ; for it is better to relinquish 
this portion of the revenue than realize it causing so much 
. distress occasioned by the discrétionary power that has to be 
vested on tax-gatherers and officers of authority; nor will any 
tax hereafter be levied contrary, to the written law. of the book" 
: (Brigg's Ferishta, vol. I, p. 453) 

However, much may be.said in support of the benign policy 
of the sovereigns like Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq and Feroz Tughlaq 
in regard to revenue matters and their nobie aspirations to do good 
to the peasantry, corruptions could not be totaily stamped out of 
the country and old order of. things revived as soon as any one of 
them had made their exit from the royal stage. -Even during their 
life time oppression of the mogaddams on the one hand and high 
handedness of the fief-holders on the other, could not be checked 
properly, because of the fact that very few cases could reach the 
ears of the sovereign, | 

Provincial Administration 


"The Delhi empire ‘in the pre-Mughal period was divided 
into provinces and the number of provinces sometimes increased 
and sometimes decreased according to the extent ‘of the empire 
In the early days of the’ Muhammadan rule the number of provinces 
` was smaller than those of the reign of Alauddin Khilji or Muhammad 
. Tughlaq when the Muhammadan empire rose to the meridian 
of its glory. But when the noon-tide splendour of the meridian 
sun had begun to wane, the number of provinces again decreased, 

From the writings of Zia Barni. we get references to twelve pro- 
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vinces of the Delhi Empire at the beginning of the reign of Muham- 
mad.Tughlaq which are as follows :—(1) Delhi, (2) Gujrat; (3) Malwa, 
(4) Deogir, (5) Tilang, (6) Kampila, (7) Dwara Samudra, (8) Ma'bar, 
(9) Tirhut, (10) Lakhnauti, (rr) Satgaon, (12) Sonargaon. But 
afterwards Muhammad Tughlaq increased the number of provinces 
for the better administration of the empire. Shahabuddin, the 
author of the Masalik-al-ábsar, who was a native of . Damascus, 
and whose source of information on this subject was Sirajuddin 
Abul Fath Aumar, (*a lawyer and a native of the province of Oudh, 
who had lived long at the court of the Sultan of Delhi"), gives а 
list of twenty-three provinces into which the Delhi empire was then 
divided, These were as follows :—"(r) Delhi, (2) Deogir. (3) Multan, 
(4) Kahran, (Kuhram) (5) Samana, (6) Siwistan, (7) Uch, (8) Hasi, 
(Hansi), (9) Sirsuti, (Sirsah) (10) Maabar, (11) Tilank (Telingana) 
(12) Gujrat, (13) Badaon, (14) Oudh, (15) Kanauj, -(16) Lakhnauti, 
(17) Bihar, (18) Karra, (12) Malwa, (20) Lahore, (21) Kalanor, (Gow- 
alior), (22) Jajnagar, (23) Tilanj, Darusamand (Telingana (?) and Dwara- 
samudra" (Elliot, vol. III, рр. 574-575). Over each of the provin- 
ces there was a Governor who was responsible for its administration 
and proper mdnagement. This increment of the number of provinces 
by Muhammad Tughlaq was, no doubt, judicious and calculated to 
ensure better administration in the provinces, 

From the above account of Shahabuddin we hear of only one 
province of Bengal, namely, Lakhnauti, whereas from the account of 
Zia Barni we findjthat Bengal was divided into three provinces, Lakh- 

' nauti, Satgaon, and Sonargaon. This fact is also corroborated by Feri- 
shta (Brigg's Ferishta, vol. I, p. 423). So, on the ‘whole, we get 
twenty-five. provinces, The administration of the distant places 
like Bengal, the North-Western provinces and the Deccan was 
somewhat different from that of the other places. Bengal as we hav 
just seen, was divided into three provinces with a Governor over each of 
them ; above these three Governors, there was one Viceroy at their head 
_ tolook into the affairs of Bengal аз a whole and to supervise the act- 
ions of the provincial Governors, The distant provinces of the Deccan 
'and the Punjab were similarly administered. From the account of. 
Shahabuddin which agrees with that of Ferishta (Brigg's Ferishta vol, I, 
р. 432), it is seen that the Deccan was divided into four provinces, 
namely, Deogir, Malabar, Telingana, and Dwara-Samudra with a 
Governor over each; above these.four governors there was similarly 
one Viceroy with his capital at Deogir as the head of all the provincial 
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governors of the Deccan. The Punjab was similarly divided into 
several provinces with a governor over each, but above them a 
Viceroy with similar powers as stated in tbe case of Bengal and. 
the Deccan. These small divisions of the three distant places en- 
sured better government in those places, and each provincial gover- 
nor served asa check upon the other and a sudden combination on 


stheir part against the Central Government was rendered difficult. 


But so far as the administration of the provinces was concerned, 
there were some serious defects in the machinary of the govern- 
ment itself. Each of these provinces was, as Mr. Smith described 
them, "miniature replica of a State", The governors had a very 
slender tie of allegiance, to the, Central Government, and all of 
them were leaders of large armies, recruited and paid by them 
direct. They generally appointed all their subordinate officers, 
whose promotion and dismissal as well depended on them alone, 
In short, in regard to internal affairs of a province, the governor 
was practically his own master, ^ Provincial revenue was under 
his control, forts were garrisoned ‚Бу him and ‘soldiers were under 


` his command. If a governor was ambitious enough he could, 


on the slightest negligence on the part of the Central Govern- 
ment, cut off every connection from it. Moreover, want of good 
communication in the absence of steamship or telegraphs only faci- 
litated their projects. Had there been any better means of commu- 
nication, much of the trouble might have been overcome and 
timely information. and intervention might have nipped in the bud 
the aggression of these provincial governors.  Balban, Alauddin 
КЫ, Muhammad  Tughlaq and Feroz Tughlaq were all, for 
some time or other, provincial governors and they knew fully well 
how in such a state of affairs, it was easy for a provincial governor 
to throw off the mask and aspire to the royal dignity, but' still 
none of them made any attempt whatsoever to bring the provincial 
governors into a closer and more rigid control of the Central Govern- 
ment and thus lay the foundation of the empire on a stronger basis. 

In the provincial head quarters there was a Qazi for the adminis- 
tration of justice to which I have already given reference. There 


I In the ГН.О, of June, 1930, p. 270, in speaking of pro- 
vincial Qazis, I told that there was a Qazi in Bengal and another in 
the Deccan, but they referred to the Qazis of the Viceroy's 
courts, Besides the Qazis for Viceroy's courts, there were Qazis in 
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was also certainly a provincial Dewan without which the management 
of the revenue -was not possible, 


> Army 


The governmental organization was on military lines and every 


official had to be enrolled in the army list. In those rough and 
stormy days strong and well-disciplined army was of imperative necess- | 


ity for the stability of every kingdom. The. provincial Governors 


were ambitious, rebellion was rife, and themode of communication“ 
extremely difficult, and in such a state of affairs, the only means to 


overawe the provincial Governors and to check their disruptive 
tendencies was the formation of a well-trained and well-disciplined 
standing army. But in those days the kings generally depended upon 
the provincial Governors and fief-holders for the supply of troops 
-in times of necessity. This was an extremely cumbrous and irksome 
process, It revealed the weakness of the central Government in 
case the Governors or fief-holders could not come forward in time 
with their levies, Moreover, the provincial Government and fief- 
holders were well aware of the weakness of such a system, and they 
‘might, if they had only the inclination to do it, put the central 
Government in an utter helpless condition in times of crisis by wil- 
ful negligence of the royal mandate . 

Even а king like Balban had to depend mainly upon this practice, 
Не had по doubt, a well-drilled and well-organized army and he 
kept up the efficiency of the army by constant exercise "by leading 
them out twice every week to hunt for forty or fifty miles round 
the (capital) - city” (Brigg’s Ferishta, vol I, p.255) but however 
.strong and efficient his army might be, a politician and a statesman 
like him should have more thoroughly realised the weakness of the 
above practice and should have taken steps to curb the power of 
the Governors and fief-holdets and thereby remodel the militia 
оп a sound basis, 

It was Alauddin. who first conceived the idea of organizing the 
Indian army ona stronger and more solid basis, He was confronted 
with two great difficulties—firstly, high-handedness and discontent 
of the great nobles which must be checked, secondly, the frequent 
incursions of the Mongols on the North-western Frontier which seem- 





each of the head quarters of the Governors’ provinces into which 
those countries were divided 
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ed to threaten the very existeuce of the Delhi Empire. Now, in 
"order to cope with these difficulties, the most important thing that 
Was necessary ‘was the formation of a strong and well-disciplined 
standing army under the direct controlof the central governments, 
With this purpose in view, he appointed worthy men to act as com- 
manders and lieutenants and the army was directly recruited bv the 
Ariz-i-Mamalik (muster-master of the "kingdom) The pay of the 
*soldiers was fixed and they were paid by the central government in 
^: cash from the royal treasury and the corruption was checked by 
^. means of the branding system. In this connection Ferishta says: 
"He (Alauddin) settled the pay of every borsemian for himself and 
his horse. The first class had 234 tankas, the second class पर 56 and 
the third class 88 tankas annually, according to the goodness of the 
horse, and upon a muster, he found his cavalry to consist of 475000” 
(Brigg’s Ferishta, vol, I, р. 360). The military coramanders ‘and 
-lieutenants were also paid ‘in cash and not by grants of lands which 
had hitherto been the practice under the previous Sultans. The rigi- 
dity of the discipline in the army, which be maintained, may be 
clearly understood from the’ following: words of Alauddin himself— 
“I am in the habit of stopping one month's pay for three successive 
years, from every soldier who neglects to appear at muster......" 
(Brigg's Ferishta, vol, I, p. 352). ` | | i 
After the death of Alauddin, the efficiency of the army was greatly 
impaired and abuses slowly crept into the military organization, But with. 
thé accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq many of the abuses were remedied, 
In this connection Nizamuddin Ahmed, the author of: the Tabaqati 
Akbari says : “He (Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq) adopted the methods intro- 
duced by Sultan Alauddin in respect of the descriptive rolls of the 
` troopers,7and- the branding of horses and the prices and examination 
of the latter, and of the maintenance of the retainers” (De, Tabaqati 
Akbari, p. 210; Persian text, 193), | < 
During the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq the Delhi emperor had 
at One time, an enormous cavalry. numbering 370,000 (Brigg’s Ferishta, 
vol. I, p. 414), but the efficiency of the army was greatly impaired | 
due to his whims and caprices, ú 
During the reign of Feroz Tughlaq the efficiency of the army 
‚уаз maintained through the efforts of” Malik Razi, the Deputy- 
Ariz-i-mamalik, Shams-i-Afif says: "In the reign of Feroz Shah 
there was an army of 80,002 and Sometimes 90,000 horses, exclusive 
of slaves, .These men remained on service all the year,,...... In those 
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days Malik Razi, a very venerable and righteous man, was the Deputy- 
Aris and administered the business of the army in a very proper 
manner” (Elliot, vol, III, рр. 347 £.). : 

But however efficient Feroz's army might have been, he displayed 
lack of political foresight and statesmanship, as he again resorted 
to the old method of granting fiefs to the nobles and military com- 
manders in lieu of cash payment. Herein Feroz laid the germs for 
the future dissolution of the Delhi empire by increasing the power ° 
of the nobles at the expense of the central government, After his 
retirement from the political arena of Hindusthan, Delhi empire showed 
signs of speedy decay, whereas the barons grew richer and more 
powerful, As the power of the central government decreased, the 
power of these fief-holders increased and, by and by, almost the 
whole of Hindusthan was divided into innumerable tribal chieftaincies, 
In some places the Farmuli tribe was predominant, at another place : 
the Lohani tribe,.and at others the Serwani tribe and so on.. 


| `. Wadgiati-i-Mushtaqi has given a very graphic picture of the condi- 


tion of Hindusthan during the reign of Sikandar Lodi which runs as 
follows :— | 

“One-half of the whole country was assigned in jagir to the Far- 
mulis, and the other half to the other Afghan tribes, At this time 
the Lohanis and Farmulis predominated. The chief of the Serwanis 
_was Azam Humayun and the principal chieftains of the Lodis' were 
four :—Mahmud Khan who had Кар in jagir; Mian Alam, 
to whom Etawah and Chandwa were assigned ; Mubarak Khan 
whose jagir was Lucknow; arid Daulat Khan who held Lahore. Among 
the Sahu Khails, the chiefs were Husain Khan and Khan Jahan, 
both from the same ancestor as Sultan Bahlol, Husain Khan, son 
of Feroz Khan, and Qutb Khan Lodi Sahu Khail, who flourished in 
the time of Sultan Bahlol. | 

“Тре districts of Saran and Champaran were held by Mian Husain, 
Oudh, Ambala and Hodhana by Mian Muhammad Kala Pahar, | 
Kanauj by Mian Gadai, Shamsabad, _Thaneswar and Shahabad by 
Mian Imad.” 

“Among the great nobles of Sultan Sikandar’s time was Saif Khan 
Acha-Khail. He had 6,000 horse under’ him, and was the deputy of 
Azam Humayun, jagirdar of Karra, who used to buy 2,000 copies of 
the Quran every year, had 45,000 horses under his command, and 
700 elephants. There were also Daulat Khan-Khani who had 
4,000 cavalry, Ali Khan. Ushi who had 4,000, and also: Feroz Khan 
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Serwani who had 6,002. Amongst other nobles, there were 25,000 
more distributed, Ahmad Khan also, the sor of Jumal Khan 
Lodi Sarang Khani, when he was appointed to Janupur, had 20,090 
cayalry under him” (Elliot, vol. IV, pp. 545, 547 Ё). 

If we go through the above accounts carefully and at the same 
time remember how Sikandar had to strive hard to maintain his 
position, we can realise the pitiable condition of the Delhi empire 
The system was unsound at the core and its fall was inevitable 
and it was only a question of time. 


Kotwal 


The function of a Kotwal in medixval India was very important 
inasmuch as public peace, tranquillity and safety of the urban people 
mainly depended upon him, He was the chief of the city police 
and was entrusted with the protection of the city against all 
offences, During the Mughal period, we get a very good picture of 
the duties and functions of a Kotwal from the Aini-Akbari of Abul- 
Fazl as well as from Storia-de-Mogor of Manucci, But about the period 
of which we are speaking only some casual references to his duties 
may be found here and there in the pages of some of the histories 
of the period. Briggs in his translation of the Tarikh-i-Ferishta says, 
“The office of Kotwal embraces the regulation of the town police, 
and the public market. The Kotwal also regulates the hire of cattle, 
and provides carriages for the Government and for travellers” (Brigg’s 
Ferishta, vol. I, р. 288; see also Tabaqati Akbari, р. 158, Persian 


- text, 143), 


As his position was that of the Superintendent of Police (De, 
Tabaqati Akbari, р. 154) there were certainly other officers below 
him like the Inspectors or sub-Inspectors of the present day, and 
we find that in the administration of the capital city, Darogha was 
appointed under him (Tabaqati-Akbari, Persian text, p. 139) but we 
do not know what were their exact functions. 


Dak-Chauki 


The institution of Dak-Chauki was first inaugurated during the reign 
of Alauddin Khilji who “whenever sent an army to any place, arrang- 
ed a horse dak-chauki (relay)? from Delhi to the place of destination 
and posted at each Karoh a fast runner, who is called Paik in Hindi; 
and he appointed a scribe at each town or city, on the way, who 
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reported every day what happened there” (De, Tabagati-Akbari, 
p.183) The abote system has been more vividly described by Zia- 
Barni in the following language : | 

“It was the practice of the Sultan, when һе sent an army ongx- 
pedition, to establish .posts on the. road, wherever posts could 
be maintained, beginning from Tilpat, which was the first stage, At 
every post relays of horses were stationed and at every half or quarter. 
kos runners were posted and in every town or place where horses 
were posted, officers and report-writers were appointed, Every day, 
or every two or three days, news used to come to the Sultan report- 
ing the progress of the army and intelligence of the health of the 
sovereign was carried to the army. False news was thus prevent- 
ed from being circulated in the city or in the army. The securing 
of accurate .intelligence from the court on one side and the 
"army оп the other wasa great public benefit" (Elliot, vol. III, 
р. 293). 

But during the reign of his unworthy successors the services of 
this valuable department seemed to have been lost to the empire, 
and again Tughlaq Shah made endeavours to révive this old depart- 
ment established by Alauddin, when during his Deccan expedition 
he made arrangements that “messengers should come from Delhi, 
twice a week, by Dak-Chauki, and should bring intelligence of every- 
thing being safe.” (De, Tabaqati-i-Akbari, p. 211), 

The following description of the Dak-Chauki as was prevalent 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq has been given by the 
Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta—"The barid or post in India is of. two 
kinds, The horse-post is called ulak, and is carried on by means 
„of horses belonging to the Sultan stationed at every four miles, 
The footpost is thus arranged. Each mile is divided into three 
equal parts, called dawah, which signifies one-third ofa mile, Among 
the Indians mile is called kos. At each third of a mile there 
is a village well populated ; outside of which are three tents, in which 
are men ready to depart. These men gird up their loins and take 
in their hands a whip about two-cubits long, tipped with brass bells. 
` When the runner leaves the village, he holds the letter in one hand 
and in the other the whip with the bells, He runs with all his 
strength and when the men in the tents hear the sound of the bells 
they prepare to receive him, When he arrives, one of them takes 
the letter and sets off with all speed. He keeps on cracking his 
whip until he reaches the next dawah, Thus, these couriers’ pro- 
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ceed until the letter reaches its destination, This kind of post is 
` quicker than the horse-post" (Elliot, vol, ILI, pp. 587 £.). 

The department subsequently fell into disuse and it was revived 
after a long time by Sikandar Lodi who improved upon the old 
system and extended its operation ‘to all parts of his kingdom as 
is evident from the accounts of Ferishta, who says—“He established 
e Погѕе-роѕіѕ throughout his country and received accounts daily from 
every military detachment of his army in motion" (Brigg's Ferishta, 
vol I, p. 587) The department seemed to have been utilised 
both for civil and military purposes and with its help he 
kept himself in constant touch with all the important parts of the 
. dominion. i . 

Such was the administrative machinery which prevailed in the 
Delhi empire during the pre-Mughal period, As is apparent from 
the machinery of government which has been described above, 
there were some serious defects in the system as well as in its work- 
ing which not only marred the efficiency of the government, but 
also exposed it to the worst kinds of casualties leading to the ulti- 
mate dismemberment of the empire, They pointed out undoubtedly 
that the germs of its destruction could be found in the system itself 
and when the final crash came, although it came from outside, it 
would have certainly come, even, if no Tamarlane or Babar would 
have invaded India, By the middle of the 14th century the Delhi 
empire exhibited unmistakeable signs of decay and destruction ; 
the empire was worn out and it bore the appearance of a spent-bullet 
deprived of all its strength and vitality, There could not be any 
further doubt about its fall, and it is rather strange that the end 
came so late, 

‘The first characteristic defect of the system was that it had no 
balanced constitution. No political machinery was ever devised 
to checkmate the whims and caprices of the sovereigns, and, аз a 
matter of fact, they did whatever they liked, without any fear of 
opposition or hindrance from any duly organized constitutional body, 
The people could not device or organize any constitutional body 
as the people of England did to extort any charter or right of liberty 
and thereby put a stop to the despotic actions. The advisory council 
: Which existed, as we have already seen, was no check upon the auto- 
cratic action of the sovereign. It was the creation of the king himself 
and it depended wholly on his mercy for its existence, Had there been 
any constitutional check upon the despotic actions of the sovereign, 
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much of the unrest and lawlessness that prevailed during the reigns of 
Kaikbusru, Kaiqubad, Mubarak Shah, Tughlaq Shah II. etc. on ac- 
-count of their negligence and incompetence, might have been averted 
and much of the energy of the State which was thus frittered away in 
unnecessary commotions might have added strength and vitality to 
the kingdom. The loss of moral prestige which it ultimately suffered 
owing to the follies and unstatesmanlike actions of Muhammad 
Tughlaq, which hastened the downfall of the empire, could also have 
been averted. | 

The: second defect was that there was no proper machinery of 
government for the administration of the provinces, Each province, 
as has already been said, was “a miniature replica of a state” With 
vast resources at his back, “the provincial governorship often proved 
а stepping-stone” to the imperial authority, as were the cases with 
Jalaluddin Khilji, Alauddin Khilji, Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq and Bablol 
Lodi,but none of them made any attempt to bring the provinces 
into a closer connection with the central government by putting 
salutary checks upon their actions. Moreover, the provinces should 
have been further divided into smallers units, like Sarkars and Par- 
ganas, for their better administration as were done in later times. 

The third characteristic defect was that there was no attempt to 

connect the outlying provinces of the empire with the central govern- 
ment by means of roads, bridges, and other facilities of communica- 
tion, In those days when there was no steamship or telegraphy, 
the only means by which the central government might keep in 
touch with the different parts of the empire was by the construction 
of good roads connecting all the important parts of the empire, But 
this the pre-Mughal emperors did not do. 
‘ Fourthly, in regard to law and justice in rural areas and in smaller 
places, the people were left to themselves and the government was 
satisfied only with the collection of revenue. The maintenance of 
peace and security in those areas were left to the village commu- 
nities and no officer seemed to have been appointed to look into 
their actions and thus ensure proper administration and at the same 
time keep itself in closer touch with the masses, This indifference 
of the government towards the rural areas, also engendered a corres- 
ponding indifference on the part of the people towards the govern- 
ment. | 

Fifthly, the military character of the government was maintained 
from the beginning to the end, There was no attempt on the part 
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of the sovereigns to create a national Government or a homogeneous 
State and thereby merge the differences of the conqueror and the 
conquered, As a matter of fact, all the feelings of the conqueror 
and the conquered were allowed to remain and this “social . inequality 
producing bitterness.ended in' rebellion." Even Feroz Tughlaq who 
has been described by the contemporary historians as - “full of the 
milk of human kindness,” and who posed himself as the champion 
of justice and humanity proved no exception, — | 
Sixthly, “the Islamic State fostered luxury among the members 
of the ruling class, The highest offices in the State were held by 
Muslims and clevation to positions of honour was generally deter- 


mined by Royal will and not by merit, The easy acquisition of 


enormous wealth and participation in the festivities of the court 
led to great vices, and the Muslims towards the close of the 14th 
century lost their old vigour and manliness, The early Muslims who 
served Altamash, Balban and Alauddin were soldier martyrs who 
cheerfully braved risks for the glory of Islam, but their descendants, 
who had no inducement to work, degenerated into mediócres, who 
had neither the ability nor the enthusiasm of their ancestors" (Mediæval 
India, Iswari Prosad, p. 470). 

Seventhly, absence of thelaw of primozeniture was one of the 
most important causes which undermined the strength, vigour and 
prestige of the empire and paved the way for its ultimate extinction, 
In the absence of the law of primogeniture, every son, brother or other. 
near relations of the preceding emperor considered himself to be 
the best fitted to wear the crown and would not give up his claim 
before sufficient trial of strength, and it meant chaos, unrest and 


` disorder in the empire with consequent loss of prestige of the royal 


power. Taking advantage of such internal strife or weakness of 
the central government, the provincial governors did, as a matter 
of fact, often raise the standard of rebellion and some of the 
more ambitious of them even aspired to the throne of Delhi, 
as.for instance, Jalaluddin Khilji, Ghiyasuddin .Tughlaq and 
Bahlol Lodi. Had there been any recognized law of succession, or, 
in absence of it, had there becn any duly authorised constitutional . 
body like the Parliament of England, whose decision might be final 
in regard to these affairs, much of unnecessary bloodshed and com- 
motion might have been avoided. But in the absence of both of them 
the country suffered a great dcal from so much court intrigue, wars 
of succession, rebellion, murder of sovereigns, and other heinous 
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acts that the onward march ofthe Empire was very often retar- 
ded, - 

.Inspite of the defects in the organization of the government or in 
its works, as described above, the Muslims during the pre-Mughal 
period brought Northern India for a very long time and the greater 
part of the Deccan for about half a century under one Imperial unity in 
place of petty hostile states, hitherto fighting with one another for, 
suzerainty. There was enough of chivalry in the Rajput blood, their 
patriotism was proverbial and their valour was universally acknow- 
lodged, but what was wanting in them was the idea of national union, 
The Muslim State again taught the Indian people how to become a 
single power—a power having youthful vigour and a strong militia 
at its back, The new power imparted a new vigour and freshness’ to 
the Indian soil, which has lost much of its strength and power by 
petty strifes and internecine struggles, 

“The military system of the Hindus was” also “‘out of date and 
old fashioned.” They used to depend too much upon elephants, 
but that elephant was dangerous against well trained cavalry had 
been: proved on many occasions, but still they would cling to this ` 
old method of warfare and even bitter experience. could not make 
them change their minds, The Muhammadans, on the other hand, 
had excellent cavalry which was constantly recruited from beyond 
the Afghan hills. 

Another important thing which the Muhammadans gave to India 
was better discipline and organization, The caste system of the 
Hindus worked as a hindrance in the way of their governmental 
organization, Even at times of national crisis they often refused 
to make a common cause for their own deliverance by merging 
the differences of their creeds or clans and thus put forth a сопсег- 
ted action under a common leader, The Muslims, on the other hand, 
had no caste barrier, and they could offer a united front against 
their enemies, No artificial barrier divided ‘them in their actions 
and they stood shoulder to shoulder for their national cause, 
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Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State! 


The royal order under notice is engravedin a panel on a stone post, 
It has been recently discovered at Bhilsa by the Gwalior State 
Archeological Department, It is being published, by the courtesy 
of the said department, from a photograph of the inscription, 
Bhilsa has been explored by the archaeologists as early as 1874, 
but this inscription does not appear to have been noticed so far, 

Bhilsa is a railway station on the Bombay-Delhi main line 
of G. I, Р, Railway and is 535 miles from Bombay, At present 
it is a growing town, being the head-quarters of a district of the 
same name in the Gwalior state, 

It is one of the biggest centres of monuments of archaeological 
and historical interest in the State and the earliest monument 
discovered so far in the state belongs to Bhilsa, 

Bhilsa is famous for its ancient site? which lies two miles 
N. W, of the present town called Bes or Besnagar identified 
with the Vesenagara, or Caityagiri of the Pali works and the Vidiéa of 
the Puranas, and was once the capital of a great kingdom, The 
city was of marked importance since many important relics 
dating between the 3rd century В.С, and the first century A.D. were 
unearthed from the site? and many others are still to be found in 
its close vicinity, The most impértant of these are the remains 
of Buddhist stupas and shrines at Sanchi* and the inscribed Garuda: 
pillar of a Vaisnava Temple at Bes, called Ka; Baba locally 
known to the archaeologists as Heliodoros pillar.5 

Bhilsa first appears іп Muhammadan writings as Makabalistan 
in Alberuni’ss description of India writtéti about 1030 AD, In 
1235 A.D. Bhilsa was attacked and sacked by Altamash,” who is 


I See I. Н, Q; Vol. ПІ, по. 4. _ 

2 See С. А, 5, R,, Vol; X, 34-146. 

3 See Archaeological Survey of India,Annual Reports 191 3-14, 
1914-15, рр. 186-226 and 23-36, 

4 Sanchi lies 5 miles S.W., of this site. It is now included in the 
Bhopal State. 

5 J.P,A,S, October 1919, pp. 1053-1093. 

6 EM.H,L59.. - 7 1011, 11, 323 and R, T., 622. 
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said to have destroyed a great temple here. In 1290 A.D, Ala-ud-din' re 
duced the size of the town. He completely subjugated Malwa. Bhilsa, 
being on the borders of Malwa, was therefore attached to this province. 

The inscription reproduced here? is inscribed on а stone-post 
fixed in the ground in front of the Gandhi Gate in the city wall 
of the present Bhilsa. The portion of the post above ground is about 
two feet and the top. has been chamferred into a sort of conical, 
shape. The inscribed panel measures 978” 1378”. The inscrip- 
tion consisting of five lines of Persian prose in Nastalig characters 
eontains a royal warrant exempting the Kolis (the Hindu weaver class) 
from Bazar (forced labour or compulsory service without wages). 
It does ‘not contain any date, name ofa king or any other person, 
and cannot therefore be assigned to any particular ruler of the 
Muhammadan period to which it evidently belongs. Locally it is 
ascribed to the time of Alamgir (Aurangzeb) who ravaged Bhilsa 
in A.D. 1682,3 and changed: its name into Alamgirpur—a name which 
did not become popular. | 

Considering the general intolerence, which Aurangzeb had towards 
non-Moslems, it appears quite improbable that Aurangzeb Alamgir 
would have at all extended this concession to the Kolis. Be that 
as it may, on paleographical grounds and keeping in view the 
foregoing tradition, I feel inclined to assign it to the later Mughal 
period preferably to Alamgir II (A.D. 1754-1773), by whose time the 
‘Mughal rule has almost declined. 

The Kolis of Bhilsa enjoy. the privilege even to-day hardly 
knowing of this royal decree 

The Begar system continues ‘even now and has been more or less 
in vogue throughout India, A reference to this system may be 
traced back to 3,009 B.C, orto the olden days of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization, The mention of Begar is found in tale ХҮП, 
chapter I of the Gulistan, of Shekh Sade of Shiraz (Persia), written 
in А.Н. 656 (=A.D. 1258). Later on this system is mentioned in most 
of the Mussalman chronicles, It is therefore probable that this system 
developed and came to be widely practised during the rule of the 
Muhammadans though they may not necessarily be the originators, 
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т EMH. IIT, 148 and 543. : 2 See annexed plate, 
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PERSIAN INSCRIPTION AT BHILSA. 





1. wea 5 2-0 jl 
2, Ж» oS ) 
JH чыз! tae ¿UJ р 
4. ` ७३ +4) pol jo uses 
5. * * E * Ф 


TRANSLATION, 


From the threshold of Imperial Majesty. 

And dignity (the fiat is hereby decreed), 

Kolis (Hindu weaver class) are (henceforward) exem p- 
ted from Begar (forced labour or compu'sory service 
Without wages), 


None should run counter to it (i. e. attempt to exact 
Begar from the Kolis). 


* * * * * 


I. H. Q. Mareh, 1931. 


Dandin's Conception of the Gunas 


Dandin is one of the earliest known writers who treat of the 
Gunas in connection with the Riti, although the term Riti itself, stand- 
ardised by Vamana, is never employed by him. The professed object 
of his work! is to describe what he calls ‘the body of poetry and 
the embellishments thereof, These embellishments consist of certain 
external modes of expressions and are covered by the general term 
Alamkara (which is described as Ravya-Gobhakara dharma), applicable 
as much to the technical Gunas that form the essence of his postu- 
lated “ways of speech" (girim  mürgah, which is equivalent to the 
Riti of other writers) as to the so-called alamkāras or poetic figures, 
Whatever enhances poetic beauty (kavya-bobha) is its Alamkára, and 
in this view Dandin’s position is not fundamentally different from 
that of Vamana who explains the term alam&üra broadly as beauty 
(saundarya) in a non-technical sense. | 

In the first chapter of his work Dandin defines and classifies 
poetry and discusses at some length the special characteristics 
of the two extreme modes of composition (marga), viz,, the Vaidar- 
bha and the Gauda, explaining the application or otherwise of the 
ten standard excellences or Gunas which form all the while the cri- 
terion for their distinction, and giving throughout a preferential treat- 
ment to the Vaidarbha, In the beginning of the second chapter he 
first offers a general definition of a/amkaira as embellishment per 
sé, and then goes on to remark that in the previous chapter he has 
spoken of alamkriyah in connection with the classification of the 
margas. The term a/am£riyüh in this passage has thus a clear refer« 
ence to the ten standard excellences which he has already dealt 





I Our references throughout are to the edition of Кайойсагуа, 
with the commentary of Tarunavacaspati and the anonymous Hrda- 
yaügama commentary (Madras, 1910), unless otherwise indicated. T he 
editions of Premacandra Tarkavagiga with his own commentary 
(Calcutta, Saka 1803), and of Belvalkar and Reddi (with a new Sans- 
krit commentary and English notes) in the Bombay Sanskrit Series 
(1920), as well as Belvalkar's English translation (Poona 1924) have 
also been consulted, .It is rarely that Bóhtlingk's edition has been 
of use ; its text follows generally that of the Calcutta edition, 


LHO MARCH, 1931 8 
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with as the essence of the Vaidarbha-márga. Next, he says that he 
would now deal with the general (sadharama) alamkūras, which 
term obviously refers to the poetic figures that це is proceeding to 
discuss in the chapter under discussion, Thus, the Gunas are generally 
laid down as eka-mirga-gata, pertaining to the excellent diction 
Vaidarbha, and therefore 928 alamkaras, while the so-called poetic 
figures or alamkaras in the narrow sense are marga-dvaya-gata or 
südhürama, because both the margas abound in such decorations as the 
upama, rupaka etc, Tarunavacaspati comments on this : s0dkakaratvam 
hi alamkira-lakganam, tallaksana-yogat tepi [slegidayo dasa guna api] 
alamküràah......guna alamkīrūā eva ity acáryah. 

From this we are not to understand, with P, V. Kane, that “Dandin’s 
work++....makes no distinction between the Gunas and the Alamkaras,” 
for while to Dandin every Guna is ап Alamkara, he nowhere states 
that every Alamkara is а Guna, What is meant is not that the, Gunas 
and the Alamkaras are identical, but that the embellishments like &/ega 
etc, which are technically called Gunas, form the sine qua non of a 
diction par excellence, which cannot go without them; whereas the 
figures of speech or Alamkaras like upama etc, are not the special 
characteristics of a specific diction but they may reside in all kinds of 
diction, From this we may conclude that so far as a good compo- 
sition is concerned Dandin makes the Gunas (but not the poetic figures) 
its absolute condition, a position approximating that of Vamana who, 
however, commits himself to the clear statement that the Gunas 
constitute an inseparable attribute of poetry,’ implying thereby 
that it can do without Alamkaras or poetic figures. Thus, when the 
technical excellence and the poetic figure are both termed a/amZara 
in anon-technical sense, and yet a technical distinction is implied 
between them as characteristics of a diction, we may well hold that 
Dandin as S. K, De remarks? “practically fore-shadows, if he does not 
theoretically develop the rigid differentiation between the Guna and 
the Alamkara of the Riti school”, | 

We have seen that Dandin treats of the Gunas in connection with 
his conception of the marga, which is equivalent to the Riti, and not 
in relation to vasa (as writers on Rasa and Dvani theories do), the 
fundamental importance of which had not yet been recognised in 
theory. Proceeding to describe the distinctive characteristics of the 

I Kévytlamkara-stitra-vytti, iii, 2, 1-3. 

2 Sanskrit: Poetics, 11, p, 106, 
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two (among many) extreme ways of speech (marga or vartman), 
Dandin lays down :* 

lesah prasidah samata midhuryam sukumirata} 

arthavyaktir udiratvam ojah-kinti -samidhayah|| 

iti vaidarbha-mürgasya prana dasa gunih smrtih} 

egam viparyayah prayo dréyate gauda-vartmant || 

It will be well to bear in mind here that Dandin, like his prede- 

cessors, does not give a general definition of the Guna ; but he des- 
cribes it broadly in connection with the dogas (iv, 1)? by the state- 
ment that 40325 mar the poetic effect just as the gunas heighten 
it. In the verses cited above Dandin mentions ten ‘gunas, which 
follow those of Bbarata in their number and nomenclature but differ 
in their content, They are described as the very "life-breath? of 
the Vaidarbha-marga, If we accept the term vaidarbLa-mürga to 
be an #palaksana, standing for a standard good diction, as 5, P, 
Bhattacharyya has suggested,? Dandin’s position is that the excel- 
lences just mentioned are essentíal in any good composition, But 
the Gauda-vartman often (Prüyah) presents a different aspect, the 
conception of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction being 
apparently differeat from that of the Vaidarbhas. Some controversy 
exists over the meaning of the term caryaya in this verse. 
Those who accept Tarunavacaspati’s interpretation would take it 
to mean vaifaritya, i, e, opposition or contrariety, while’ others 
following the Z/rdayaügasmü mean by И anypathitva, i.e, differ- 
ence or divergence, . The ten fixed excellences, viz, &/ega etc, are 
said to constitute the essential characteristics of the  Vaidar- 
bha-marga, but if itis'asked what constitutes the essential charac- 
teristics of the Gauda-marga we cannot reasonably answer that the ` 
Opposites of these excellences (which would really be doses or faults) 
do it; ie, if “esd” in i, 42 is taken to refer to the essentials 
(franzh), then the term vifaryaya should mean axyathitva instead of 
зирагиуа. 





т Kavyidaric, i, 41-42. 

2 [This verse is missing in the Calcutta (Premcandra) and Bombay 
(Reddi and Belvalkar) editions, as well as in the edition of Bóhtlingk. 
И is also missing in the Tibetan version (J.R.4.S., 1903, p. 349). Аз 
this extra verse is found in the Madras edition only, it would not be 
profitable to deduce any definite conclusion therefrom.—S, K, D.]. 

3 The Gaudi Кый in Theory and Practice in the T. IT.Q., June, 1927. 
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The point requires some explanation, If, in this'case, viparyaya 
is interpreted to imply ‘the reverse” or “the opposite”, the fundamen- 
tal characteristics of the Gauda-marga are relegated to the position 
of something like dogas and would correspond to such dogas as аге 
actually defined as armat by Bhoja, We cannot, however, hold 
that the Gauda-marga could have been defined as something marked 
` by the opposites of the excellences constituting the Vaidarbha-marga, 
for these would be devoid of all charm and would hardly constitute 
a poetic diction, Dandin presents to us the type of the Gauda-marga 


1 Sarasvati-kanthabharana (K. M. edition) p. 24. ` In the enume- 

ration of this set of negative guna-viparyaya-dogas, besides the techni- 
cally defined positive dosas, Bhoja was, perhaps, influenced by 
Vamana’s dictum guna-viparyayatmano dogah—ii, 1,1 (where, how- 
ever, the term viparyaya can rightly be taken to mean “the opposite,” 
since dosas in Vamana’s theory bear characteristics opposite to those 
of the gunas ; that is, if the gunas create poetic charm the dogas destroy 
it) as well as by the treatment of Dandin’s vifaryayas. Bhoja's viparyayas 
mean certainly vaiparitya, since each of a set of nine out of twenty- 
“four of his gupas has on principle been shown to have a particular 
doga corresponding to it; and the оваз which thus arise do not 
attach themselves to a particular Riti, so that by reason of these 
viparyayas the Gaudi Riti, or for the matter of that, any other Riti 
does not unnecessarily suffer from deficiency. But while Bhoja 
was partially influenced by Dandin in evolving such a set of faults, 
he does not appear to have followed any fixed tradition, Some 
of these ganas which have been shewn to have a set of corresponding 
desas:are defined after Vamana, and some after Dandin. Besides, 
Bhoja, on principle, invents a vip~aryaya of each of the ten Gunas 
(excepting Samadhi) of Vamana or of Dagdin, while Dandin names 
or characterises the viparyayas of only some of them, the other 
Gunas being common to both the Margas. Bhoja calls the viparyayas 
distinct dogas, and as such they are not the characteristics of a 
particular Riti, whereas Dandin’s viparyayas are sometimes the charac- 
teristics of the Gauda-marga, and he never uses the term dosa. 
in their connection, excepting once іп i, 69. Thus Bhoja’s vifaryayas 
are negative entities, being always the exact opposites of some 
‘corresponding gupas, whereas  Dandin's viparyayas are partly 
the characteristics of his Gauda-marga, and as such, they constitute 
positive entities. 
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which is not, really speaking, devoid of charm, nor condemned. out- 

right. In spite of his decided partiality for the Vaidarbha and а 

mild aversion for the Gauda manner, we are not convinced that 
Һе meant to deprive the latter of the recognition that was its due, 

S. Р, Bhattacharyya has already shewn! that even long before the 

time of Dandin the Gaudi Riti had, side by side with the widely 

accepted Vaidarbhs, an established tradition of its own, which Dandin 
-° himself could not ignore, 

On the other hand, if viparyaya is taken to mean anyathatva, the 
utmost we can hold against the Gauda-marga is that its standard 
of a poetical composition differs from that prevalent in the very widely 
recognised Vaidarbha; and that in their attempt to attain that 
standard the propounders of the Ganda diction did not mind if they 
sometimes deviated from the practice prevalent in the other mode,? 

The controversy about the exact meaning of viparyaya really 
raises distinctions without much difference, and the ultimate conclu- 
sion derivable from the different views is almost the same. Thus, 
we may distinguish three different views : 


(1) The Gauda-marga generally presents a different aspect as 
regards. the essentials of adiction, The word esa in this 
case would refer to the essentials (fripah) and viparyvaya 
would mean anyathatva or a different aspect, 

(2) Far-fetchedness, unevenness etc, which are themselves the oppo- 
sites of excellences like lucidity (raszda), evenness (samata) 
etc, are sometimes noticed as existing in the Gauda-marga, 
The word esi in this case would refer to Slesadinam 
Euninim and viparayaya would mean vaiparitya or opposite, 

(3) The conception of the Gaudas regarding the excellences of 
composition generally differs from that of the Vaidarbha, 


I Loe. cit, 

2 Tarunavacaspati, who explains viparyaya as ‘opposite’ (i, 42), 
remarks in connection with i, 88; Ranti-viparyayan atyykti-naima 
gunam gaudibhimatam darsayati, This statement confirms our 
belief that the Gaudas could not have taken the viparpayas as posi- 
tive blemishes since they were supposed to add charm to their 
composition, and that the Gaudas had possibly a tradition of 
their own, which though sometimes different from that of the Vaidar- 
bhas, was equally appreciated by a class of writers and theorists. 
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' This view may be arrived at from the hint given in the 
Hrdayahgamd, where esam has been taken to refer to 8/ega- 
dinim gunünüm and viparyaya to mean anyathatoa, 


All these interpretations, though seemingly divergent so far 
as the terms esa and viparyaya are concerned, lead us to 
some important conclusions on which there appears to be general’ 
agreement. No one would perhaps deny that (i) the ideals of com- 
position differ generally in these two types of poetry, i.e. if the Vai- 
darbha-kavya demands compactness of structure, clarity of express- 
jon, a sense of proportion, evenness of syllable-structure etc., the Gaudas 
are satisfied with hyperbole and verbosity, alliteration and bombastic 
expressions, and such other characteristics. (ii) In order to attain 
this standard the Gaudas do not care if they have sometimes to have 
recourse to Saithilya, vaisamya etc, But it must not be understood on 
that account that looseness, harshness, unevenness of syllable-struc- 
ture etc., which are deviations from or even opposites of qualities 
like Slesa, sukumarats and samata, form the inseparable characteristics 
(pranah) of the Gauda-marga, as the excellences like $/ega, prasada 
etc. are of the Vaidarbha-marga. (iii) Far-fetchedness, exaggeration, 
looseness etc, are looked upon as positive excellences by the Gaudas, 
who sometimes entertain them in poetry for a particular purpose, viz, 
the achievement of their standard of poetry which differs! funda- 
mental írom that of the Vaidarbhas,—the one emphasising the 
chaste and classical manner and the other. preferring the fervid and 
the bombastic. That Dandin meant to imply all this will be clear 
as we proceed with his treatment of the individual Gunas, which we 
now propose to take up in detail. | 

(1) Stesa, It is found in a composition which is free from loose- 
ness ($aithilya2), and this looseness consists in the use of alpa-prana 
syllables, ie. syllables containing unaspirated letters which require 
little effort in pronouncing, or more technically the first and third 


EA z u= 

1 The word friyas in i, 41 is important in this connection, 
The characteristics of these two types of poetry often differ but some- 
times they agree. The Gauda-marga sometimes presents opposites 
of and deviations from the excellences prevailing in the Vaidarbha, 
but qualities such as samadhi, arthavyakti, audarya, midhurya and 
ojas are more or less common to both the mirgas, as we shall see 
hereafter, 
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(non-conjunct) letters of each varga, and the semi-vowels and nasals, 
the rest being  maháprápa-syllables,! The Vaidarbhas are fond of 
compactness of syllabic binding (bandha-gaurava), which is illustrated 
by examples like milati-malg langhitam bhramaraih, where, though 
soft syllables like жй апа ./2 are present, the- effect of looseness or 
Batthilya has been removed by the use of १८८८८४५८१४ syllables and 
„ conjunct consonants, and as such the passage illustrates the excell- 
ence §/ega, А fondness for alliteration inclines the Gaudas to accept 
instead a composition like марина lolalikalila, though it contains 
Y alpa-prana syllables and consequently involves éazthilya, It is, how- 
ever, not meant that 402/2 уа? in itself is a blemish, From the 
point of view of the Vaidarbhas it may appear so, and Dandin else- 
where says that all soft syllables constitute a blemish of looseness 
(Pandha-&azthilya-dogo hi darsitah sarvakomale, i, 69). But to the Gau- 
das it is a preferable excellence of diction inasmuch as it gives more 
scope to alliteration, ; 

(2) PRASADA. It is the excellence which conveys a sense which is 
well-known ( prasiddhirtha) and easily comprehended ( pratiti-subhaga), 
Theorists, old and new, define and emphasise this special excellence 
almost in the same way. Too much strain required to arrive at a mean- 
ing spoils the charm’ of poetry, The illustration given by Dandin 
is indor indiara-dyut lakgma lakgmim tanoti “the moon's spot 
resembling the glow of a blue lotus increases its beauty.” Here the 
_ Words indu, indivara, 2786776 and Јакина are so well-known that the 
expression conveys its sense without any effort. Here, as elsewhere, 
Dandin speaks of the characteristics of the Gauda-marga side by side 
with the excellences attached to the Vaidarbha. The Gaudas who 
aim at learned expressions prefer even what is not conventional (mats 
vudha). Since their idea of poetic excellence differs from that of 
. the Vaidarbhas they hold that poets can achieve distinction only 


` when they have mastered etymologies and vocabularies and can use 


difficult words and round-about expressions, while the -Vaidarbhas aim 





I Ayugma varga-yamagü yenaécilpasavah samytih, quoted by 
Bhattoji Dikgita under Panini, viii, 2,1, On these technical terms, 
see Belvalkar's notes on Kavyadaréa (Bombay edition), pp. 55 & 

2 We do not think that ёа уа is exactly the opposite оѓ 
élega, which is an admixture of alpaprana and mahiprina syllables. 
A composition consisting exclusively of mahiprina syllables would 
constitute the exact opposite of $222 уа, 
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at making their composition lucid and easily intelligible to every 
reader by the use of well-understood expressions, Here we would like 
to maintain that the term vyuifanna is not the name of the 
` viparyaya corresponding to the prasada, but that we follow the Hrda- 
yangamü in interpreting it as vyu/pantam ай (Aetoh), i.e., by reason 
of its being learned. The example given? of the Ganda mode con- 
tains difficult expressions, the meanings of wliich are not clear on 
the surface. Arjuna generally means the third Pandava and it is not 
yudha in the sense of ‘white’: the expressions valakgagu (white-rayed 
i.e, moon) and anatyarjuna (anati-dhavala) are round-about and unusuals 

(3) SAMATA, It consists in the absence of unevenness? in sylla- 
bic structure, or rather in the arrangement of letters (varna-vinyasa) 
There must be an evenness between the beginning and ending of a 
stanza as regards the arrangement of letters or syllables, i.e, ifa 
passage begins with soft vocables it must end similarly, There are 
three kinds of such structure (Bandha), namely, (i) soft (md) 
(ii) harsh (528४०) and (iii) temperate or mixed (madhyama), arising 
from the grouping together of soft, harsh or mixed letters, The 
examples of samats consisting of three structures (४८४८४८५) and that 
of the uneven structure (vazgamya) are given in two verses (i, 48-49) 
. Each half-verse is supposed to consist of the example of a particular 
`. bandha, whereas the latter half of the second verse illustrates vazgampa* 


1 [This is quite plausible, Butin spite of this strict stress on a 
dubious grammatical construction, there appears also the implication 
that the viparyaya, as described іп i, 42, of Prasada can perhaps be 
designated as vyutpfanna, Compare, for instance, Sithila which is a 
viparyaya of Slesa, but which is not expressly designated as such But 
this does not affect the genéral argument and is merely academic . зо 
long as viparyaya is not taken to connote a direct opposite or a positive 
blemish, The same remark applies also to Zia below—S. К. р... 

2 ...... anatyarjunü'hjamma-sadrkgañko valakgaguh, 

3 On the variant reading samam ४८४०४१८१६४ visamam (Bombay ed), 
see Belvalkar’s notes in his edition at рр. 45 f. 

4 Belvalkar and Rangacarya reasonably suggest that to avoid 
syntactical difficulties these two verses should be taken as separate 
examples of vaigamya, whereas “the halves are by themselves. examples 
of Samat” Thus we should connect the word zz in the begin- 
ning of i, 5o with the two previous verses, and ‘not with the latter balf 
of the second verse only. | 
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The Gaudas, we are told, admit such compositions (even though 
they lack uniformity ot syllable structure) for the sake of richness 
of ideas and alamkiras, which being their specific aim, they. do not 
care whether they find it in an even or and uneven structure, Taruna- 
vacaspati suggests that, even though each half-verse contains an ex- 
ample of samata, the soft (7८४४) and harsh (sphuta) bandhas are not 
accepted by the Vaidarbhas, for the soft structure is devoid of dis- 
tinction and the harsh one of àgreeableness, implying thereby that 
the Gaudas would sometimes like the sawala displayed in soft and 
harsh structures, and hence they would not have recourse to vatsamiya 
as a matter of principle. In certain cases, however, they would sacri- 
fice evenness for the sake of artha-dambara and alamkira-dambara.* 

(4) MADHURYA. [t consists in the establishment of rasa in the. 
word and in the theme? (vāci vastuny api rasa-sthitth, i, 51). 5, К, 
De has already shown? that the term vasa as found in Dandin's 
treatment does not involve the technical sense in which it is used by ` 
the zasa and dhvant-theorists, but should be taken in the non-technical 
sense of pleasing poetic flavour generally. But in Dandin’s Madhurya, 
as S, K. De further points out,* the term rasa seems to bear another 
distinct technical connotation which is different from that given by 
the Rasa and Dhvani schools ; and this is implied in the special mean- 
‘ing attached by Dandin to the vag-rasa and vastu-rasa involved in 
his Madhurya, the former consisting of repetition of sounds belonging 
to the same 87 (8rutyanuprisa) and the latter connoting absence of 
vulgarity (८४४८७८७१7०), Tarunavacaspati.rightly gives them the names 
of sabda-midhurya (i, 52) and- artha-müdhurya (i, 62) respectively, 


I [The terms artha-dambara and alamkira-dambara should be 
explained as indicating a partiality for excessive ornamentation 
and for exaggerated conceptions, which latter cannot be strictly called 
ornamentation, ` The akgara-dambara (ie. $abda-dambara), which 
| Bana refers to as a characteristic of the Gaudas, must mean а cer ү 

leaning towards verbal bombast, while artha-dambara is not exactly 
verbal bombast : ut has also an implication of what may be called 
‘mental bombast.’—S, zx, D]. 

2 or sense (artha, і. 62) 

3 Sanskrit Poetics, ii, p. 137. fn, 

4 The Theory of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volume (Orientalia, vol, III), р. 212, where the subject has been fully 
treated. 


LH,Q, MARCH, 1937 ` 9 
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suggesting thereby a two-fold characteristic of this special excellence. 
Dandin himself recognised the two-fold aspect of this particular guna, 
as will be understood from his remark wibhaktam iti midhuryam in 
i, 68. It is noteworthy that he has nowhere else made any distinc- 
tion between a Sabda-guna and an аула дите as Уатапа has done; 
nor, like Bharata, does he expressly state that he looked upon any 
wpe as relating either to adda or to artha, The standard of distinc- 
tion between a Sebda-guna апі ап artha-guna, which the later writers 
describe as aévayaivayi-bhava and which we find first fully establish- 
ed in Vamana’s work! leads us to judge that some of the Gunas of 
Bharata and Dandin belong to šaóda, some to artha and others again 
to both 

The vag-rasa or Sabda-midhurya is said to consist of what is call- 
ed Srutyanuprisa, This is not alliteration consisting of repetition of 
the same or similar syllables, but it is the name given to the specific 
grouping of similar sounds? (éruti-samya) which exists in letters be- 
longing to the same s¢haza or place of utterance and effort (e =. kantha, 
talu,. дата, etc.), or homogenous letters to which Panini (i, 1, 9) gives 
the name savarna and which: is defined as ¢ulyasya-prayaina, The 
example given in this connection is esa raja yada laksinim praptavan 
brahmana-priyah, where the use of 8 and » y and Z 7 and d as well 
as P and 6 produces &rutyanuprisa, which, involving an economy of 
effort in articulation, gives a special pleasure to the Vaidarbhas, who 
avoid, for fear of incurring monotony, mere vernümuprüsa or the 
alliteration consisting of repetition of similar letters, The Gaudas, 


-I The Kamadhenu calls it sabdairthopaslesa-vabit......bhedah (p. 84 
V. V. Series), | 
2.5. К. De, Sanskrit Poetics, ii, p. ror, fn 8. The yamaka is 
excluded expressly (i, бт) as being not conducive to madhurya 
[The respective effects produced by the two kinds of anu- 
pria are described in i, 52 апа i, 55. When within any group of 
vocables is experienced a similarity of sounds, a juxtaposition of 
words (padasati?) exhibiting that kind of similarity apparently pro- 
duces the specific kind of. alliteration called srutyanuprasa, which 
involves an economy of effort due to a restriction to the same sthina 
of articulation, The varnavrtt7, on the other hand, is: contiguity 
(adūratā) which awakens latent impressions from the immediately 
earlier cognition of the same sound produced by: the same letters 
‚ (purvanubhava-samskira-bodhini), Here also there is ‘ап economy 
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however, are fond of varninuprisa displayed in examples! like caru 
candramasam bhiru bimbam pasyaitad ambare| maumano manmathi- 
krintam nirdayam kantum udyatam|{, where the repetition of sa, ба, 
ma, and ja in the words produce the desired alliteration.. Here the ° 
Gaudas take special care to see that too many syllables: do not 
` intervene the repetition of similar letters (aduraza, i, 58), for that 
` would destroy the immediateness of the effect, 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra remark that the vig-rasa (or 
` the Sabda-midkurya as Tarunavacaspati calls it) consists both of 
-árutyanuprasa and varninuprasa, and as such it will be clear that 
midhurya, which as а $aóda-zu4na consists of the repetition of sounds 
or syllables, is admitted in both the Vaidarbha and Gauda modes, 
the only difference being that the character of alliteration slightly 
differs іп the two Margas, the one emphasising &7ий and the other 
varpa, Tarunavacaspati suggests (i, бо) that the word grayah in 
i, 54 signifies that érudyanuprisa and varnünuprüsa are both accept- 
ed in both the mirgas: only in i, 59-60 it has been stated that the 
Vaidarbhas do not admit specific kinds of alliteration, like sarah 
khalah etc, where the alliteration is not accepted on account of its 
harsh structure in the first half and on account of its loose structure 
in the second half, 

Coming to vas/w-r«sa or ariha-midhurya Dandin appears to im- 
ply that since embellishment is the general source of poetic charm 
and since all gunas and alamkaras go to embellish poetry, it may 
be granted generally that all embellishment imbues the sense with 
vastu-rasa or artha-madhurya ; yet what specially does this is the 
absence of grimyatz, in which is also included the idea of ailila- 
fva? of later writers, and which belongs both to é¢dda and to 


of effort, but since one and the same letter is repeated the economy 
is supposed to decline into a weariness caused by the employment 
in the same way of the same organs of articulation, —S. К. D.] 

I [Two kinds of varnünuprüsa appear to be distinguished in 
the two examples (given in i, 57), viz, in metrical feet (рада) or in 
word (Pada), They must be of sufficient contiguity to awaken the 
impression, —5. K. D.) 

2 [lt is rather curious that Dandin should bring in the idea 
of asfilatva or indecency in this Сара. This apparently shows that 
- the rasa in this Guna is taken not in the technical sense of the Rasa- 
theorists, but in the general sense of pleasing. poetic effect produced 
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artha) This vastu-rasa ог artha-müdhurya which can be induced 
by all embellishment but which is specially marked by the absence 
of coarseness’ and vulgarity. is accepted both by the Vaidarbhas and 
and by ће Gaudas.. Indecorous and vulgar expressions and ideas 
are rejected by both, for Dandin clearly lays down: evamüdi na &am- 
santi mürgayor ubhayor api (i, 67)? | 





by a certain arrangement of word (vāc) or: matter (vast). Such 
pleasing effect in the mind of the Sahrdaya is apt to be marred by 
anything which - is grümya. The gramya is not vulgar in the res- 
tricted : sense, but Dandin brings under its connotation the a$/a: 
(both in word and. sense, and not in sense alone) which equally 
disturbs a good and pleasing sense, Bharata appears to comprehend the 
aélila in an aspect of the fault ४५४४४८४४४८, while Bhamaha includes it 
under dustazà (in árui and artha) in his first list of general dogas. This 
first list of Bhámaha's ten dogas appears from the context to mention 
those which concern. the inner nature of poetry, for it is dealt with 
in connection with the. classification and general characteristics 
of poetry ; while the second list of another ten dogas includes faults 
which are more or less external This second list of. Bhamaha . 
is accepted and verbally repeated by Dandin, but he does.not mention 
the first list of ten - dogas, аз well as most of Bharata’s original ten 
dogas, which includes the idea of the aslila, In treating the Gunas 
taken as essential characteristics of good poetry, Dandin could.not 
very well avoid referring to some of the essential dogas (e.g. neyatva 
in arthavyakti) although. he does not define and distinguish them ` 
properly ; and in madkurya it was natural for him to bring in the 
idea of the avoidance of the aélila.—S. К, D.) 
_ 1 Ini, 63-64 and i, 66.67 two kinds of indecorous expression are 
- distinguished. The proposal in i, 63 is direct and therefore vulgar ; in 
i, 64 it is reached by implication and therefore taken as quite decorous. 
In i, 66 words are used which, if united together, give rise to a new 
word in Sanskrit by combination, which conveys a vulgar meaning. 
In i, 67 the words used, possessing more than one meaning, give 
rise to an undesirable and indecorous suggestion, | 

2 Hemacandra and Manikyacandra remark that Dandin estab- 
lishes this definition of madhurya by rejecting the one given by 
Vamana (prthab-padatvam), since this excellence consists in allitera- 
tion (їп its verbal aspect) and as such it may as well be present 
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(s) SUKUMARATA, It consists in the absence of harshness due 
to the use of mostly soft syllables, But it has been remarked in 
connection with еза that the presence of all soft syllables in a com- 
position makes it 822/272, and as such it ceases to be excellent with the : 
Vaidarbhas, What is implied here is that soft syllables must 
remain mixed up with slightly harsh ones and conjuct consonants, 

“and ‘that the total effect must be a certain elegance, It might 
be argued that such an admixture is not a distinctive criterion : 
Sukumüratà might have a chance of being confused with Slesa, To 
this Tarkavagi$a remarks that the admixture of alpa-prina and 
mahiprina syllables constitutes #lesa, whereas Sukumarata consists 
in tenderness as a ‘total effect arising from the admixture of soft 
(komala) and harsh (рахиза) ietters. Nor should we understand 
that what is alpaprana is necessarily komala and what is mahaprana, ` 
Sarge, Even unaspirated letters may give rise to harshness by 
reason of a specific admixture (alpapranasyapi varna-visesa-samyoza- 
tvena parusatoa-sambhavat, p. 69). Similarly aspirated letters too 
may give rise to komalatva asa total effect under special circum- 
stances, Thus, it is. the general effect that forms the critertion of 
parusatva or komalatva syllables. In a sithila-bandha the syllables 
are all alfaprina and the general effect is ‘loose’, In éga this 
looseness is overcome by the presence of mahiprina syllables, 
appearing side by side with the a/paprana ones and making the 
general effect compact. In the example méalatidima langhitam 
bhramaraih the conjunct consonants shine prominently and seem 
to make the structure generally compact. But the example mandli- 
kriya. varhāņi etc, (of Sukumarata) consists of an admixture of alba- 
prama syllables slightly with mahaprana ones, as well as conjunct 
consonants, but the general effect is not harsh or inelegant, The 
'conjunct consonants do not shine prominently and consequently 
there is no such touch of cohesiveness · or compactness as іп 
the expression :.........ag itam bhramaraih, i 

Here too. Dandin presents the Gauda ideal side by side, Where- 
as the Vaidarbhas accept Sukumarata in which expressions consist- 
ing of unharsh vocables generally predominate, the Gaudas have 
an eye to a ‘glaring composition’, and consequently they do not 





in compound words, But this unhistorical statement ignores the 
chronological relation between Dandin and Vamana, and therefore 
possesses little value. | 
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mind if their poetry involves harsh vocables requiring much strain 
for pronouncing them. The example given here nyakgena kgapitah 
paksah etc. consists of harsh vocables, but to achieve a glaring or 
grand effect, as. well as an exuberance of alliteration, the Gaudas 
do not care if they have to sacrifice the general tenderness of struc: 
ture so welcomed in the Vaidarbha-marga, We would like to interpret 
‚ the words diptam itd as diptam iti (hetoh), following the Ardayfinga- 
mas indication with reference to vysipanna in i, 46. These terms! 
vyutpanna, difta etc. give us some of the standard characteristics which 
the Gaudas aim at, and they also serve as an apology for the 
Gauda poet's deviations from some of the gunas prevailing in the 
Vaidarbha mode, Such an interpretation will not be out of place 
here, since Dandin has all along been presenting the fundamental 
characteristics that distinguish the two types of poetry. 

(6) ARTHAVYAKTI. Ц is the explicitness of sense which consists 
in the absence of zeya/va,? that is, in the absence of. extraneous 
matter to be brought over for the completion of the sense, In other 
words, it is that excellence in which the idea of a passage is quite. 
clear from the words actually used, and no implication is necessary 
for the completion of the sense, The example given here harinod- 
ahrta bhuh etc. (i, 73) contains Arthavyakti since the redness of 
the occean has been explictly stated to be dueto the blood of the 
snakes that were crushed by Hari’s claws, The meyatva is illustrated 
in the next verse where the reader requires an implication to be 


‘1 [They are all the same called vijaryaya in i, 42. It does 
not really matter whether these are the actual names of the vêparyayas, 
‘or generally describe what is understood by vipazyaya in the Gauda- 
marga, so long as the very likely interpretation which the writer 
puts on the word viparyaya is accepted.—S. K, D.]. 

2 Dandin does not recognise xeyatva and grimyatva in his 
treatment of ten technical dogas, The Postdhvani writers enumerate 
a fault called seyartha where a secondary (indicated) sense is had 
recourse to without any established usage (rudhi) or special 
motive (prayojana), one of which is absolutely necessary in Indication, 
The verse which illustrates neyafva here would be an example 
of the technical fault mirhetuid in the treatment of Postdhvani , 
writers, - 

‘3 This must be distinguished from the technical faults муауа- 
virodhi which Dandin deals with in iv, 51-54: 
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understood as. to why the ocean was reddened. The Vaidarbhas 
and the Gaudas both reject it: seZréam bahu manyante mürgayor 
ubhayor api (i, 75), because the sense is‘ not apprehensible where 
the éabda-nyaya* (ie. the law of the expressive power of the words) 
has been violated. Thus Arthavyakti as an excellence is admitted 
in both the margas. It will be clear, therefore, that if there were 
anything which the Vaidarbhas would reject and which could be 
recognised as a technical blemish, it would be equally rejected by 
the Gaudas. In other words, a veritable. dosa the Gaudas would 
avoid just like the Vaidarbhas. | 

We must not think thatsince Dandin's Prasada and Arthavyakti 
both involve explicitness of sense, these two gunas should be identi- 
cal. A distinction, though very subtle, can be made in this respect 
between these. gunas. J. Nobel rightly points out that in.Prasáda 
the sense must not be too unusual, words should be used in their 
obvious or generally. .understood ` senses ; whereas in  Arthavyakti 
“the. connection of ideas, must be. apprehended from the words 
actual. used, there must not be "any expectation (2400262) of 
further word or words to complete the sense, 

‚ (7) UDARATZ. It implies ап elevation consisting of the expression 
of some high merit;? literally, upon the utterance of which (yasmin 
ukte) is suggested (pratiyate) some excellence Possessing elevation 
(utkarsavin gunah hascit). The Udarat& is said to be present in all 
the Margas,3 | 

In the example given of this excellence (i, 77) is implied the 
. eminence of the king's liberality (£yagasya utkarsah), which is not 
directly expressed inso many words, It is not clear* what Dandin 





I The Hrdayaùgamā explains the $aóda-nyüya thus : yavad 
artho' bhimatas tivac сйабаепа ` bhavitavyam, Sabdasyapi yavad artha- 
pratipidana-baktts tàvad arthena bhavitavyam itt babda-sistra-nyayah, 

2 Sanskrit Poetics, ii, p. IOI, 

3 17" Zena santtha sarva-paddhatth (Madras ed.) The other 
editions read kawya in place of sarva: yet we can take it that this 
guna is entertained in both types of poetry in the absence of the 
‘mention of the corresponding characteristic prevalent in the Gauda- 
kavya. 

4 [It does not certainly refer to any elevated way of expression 
but to some implied high merit or utkargavin dharma of the subject- ` 
matter described. Thus, it is not equivalent to the wirinapadatz of 
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really means by this definition, The use of the expression ргайуае 
in the definition reminds us of the parfiyainaina artha of the Dhvani 
theorists, But we are not certain if the concept of Dhvani as 
such was at all recognised so early. А | 

` Dagdin mentions an alternative definition of udárata in deference 
to the view of “some” (раб), which is “something characterised 
by commendable or eulogistic epithets” (&laghyair visesanair yuktam) 
such as dilimbuja, krida-saras etc, Tarunavacaspati interprets 6४६४८४८ 
as vaiéislya-pratiti-Ert, ie. bringing into comprehension its pecula- 
rity or distinctive character, and this. is supported apparently by 
Dandin's examples, But we need not take it in this restricted 
significance alone. : 

(8) Ojas, It consists in the super-abundance  (Bhuyastva) of 
compound words, and it appears to be accepted in both the Margas. 
In the Vaidarbha-marga it is the soul of prose; even in verse. this 
is the sole resort of the Gaudas, It is said to be of manifold 
variety according as there is a profusion or paucity of heavy (gurw) 
or light (०2४) syllables or an equal mixture of both. This apparent- 
ly refers to the prosodic long and short syllables. It is further 
added that this excellence is met with in compositions like ikhyayikd. 
But since the fine distinctions between the aha and the akhyayika 
‚ arenot favoured by: Dandin, we may presume that Ojas of manifold 


the Agni-purina (34,69). It must, however, be distinguished from 
the poetic figure udata in ii, 300, where the greatness, high merit . 
or prosperity of a personage is directly expressed or described ; 
and in this light the use of the word pratiyate in the definition 
of the guna is important, As the illustration shows, Dandin appears 
to think that the varnand-bhangi. is essential: otherwise, the дата 
could hardly be an excellence of diction. But it need not mean 
any technical suggestiveness or pratiyamanata of the Dhvani-theorists, 
although the word frafiyate is actually used. The alternative 
definition of the gupa cited by Dandin speaks of praiseworthy 
epithets (Magéya visegama): but this, as the example shows, only 
refers to epitheta ornatia of a distinguishing character, like ‘toy-lotus’, | 
etc, The pregnancy of meaning implied in the first as well as the 
second definition. must therefore be taken in an extremely narrow 
sense; and the sdarata is a gupa in so far аз it depends upon а 
particular way of description or varpani-bhahgi—S, К, Dy 
1 Premcandra interprets in this definite sense, 
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variety is acceptable as the life of prose (gadyasya jivitam) in all 
kinds of prose composition, The employment of compounds! 
was probably meant to add force or energy to the diction, 

The Gaudas, we are told, like long compounds even in metrical 
composition,” The Vaidarbhas, too, use compounds in verses, 
but whereas the Gaudas are indiscriminately fond of long com- 
‘pounds, the Vaidarbhas would admit them in verses only when 
they serve to afford charm without much strain, and do not produce 
confusion (anikulam). Thus, in brief, Ojas, is particularly a 
characteristic excellence with the Gauda poets, who use it to any 
` degree in any composition, while the Vaidarbhas apply it with greater 
discretion and with certain restrictions,® y 

(9) KANTI. It is said to predominate in a composition which 
is‘agreeable to the whole world on account of its not transgressing 
the general usage or ordinary possibilities. Briefly, it is the absence 
of the unnatural. This excellence, we are told, is.generally found 

1 In the treatment of Anandavardhana (p. 141) compound words 
constitute the criterion of samghatanā and not of ина. The primacy 
of Rasa having been admitted, Ananda could nòt- maintain that any 
amount or variéty of compound words. might be used in any kind of 
prose composition, Long and middling compounds may be employed ` 
in the akAyayzka, but since the depiction of sentiment, particularly 
érügàra, predominates in the Ratha, the compounds must be used 
with an eye to its awakening, and too many long compounds would 
be detrimental, 

2 Ojas and, for the matter of that, long compounds have all 
along been accepted as the sine qua non of the Gaudi Riti, and even 
in the twelfth century Sriharsa regaled the scholarly Indian with his 
brilliant and sonorous verses, See S. P. Bhattacharyya, op, ctt. 

.3 Hemacandra and Mápikyacandra refer to the view of one 
Mangala along with Vamana, and remark that they reject Dandin’s 
definition of Ojas on the ground that long compounds cannot be 
the special characteristic of Ojas, ‘since this excellence resides in all 
the three Ritis (whereas long compounds are met with only in the 
Gaudi Riti), We must not, however, place much reliance on these 
remarks of later writers, About Maùgala we know nothing except 
what we get in such references: but all the three Ritis of Vimana 

- do not contain Ojas, for his Paficali has not been defined as possessing 
it, 

LU,Q, MARCH, 1931 : 10 
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in Viariti and Varnanāī. The meaning of the term vay#@ is not 
clear; but the Z/rdayaügamü explains it as anyonya-kathanam, and 
varnani as prasgamsi-vacanam, Premacandra T arkavügi$a quotes 
a definition of Магия: anümaya-priyülapo varti virtta са kathyate, 
and explains it thus; priyalape hi loka-prasiddha-vastuabhidhinam 
. evocitam, He further refers to another explanation of varttabhi- 
dhanesu мт, itihisa-varnanesu ie. legendary accounts. Bhamaha 
uses the term 0077/2 in cases where vakrokiz is absent, and it falls 
short even of Dandin’s svadhivokti; it consists of such bald and 
matter of fact expressions as gato’stam arko bhatindur yanti vüsaya 
pakginah etc, It is rejected by Bhšmaha asan alamkaéra, and there 
is no indication for supposing that it is accepted by Dandin, whose 
. svablavobti too involves at least some amount of charm, So far as 
Dandin’s treatment is concerned, the meaning anamaya-priyalapa may 
well serve our purpose; The Varnana may be taken to mean vastu- 
| ѕоағира-иіғифата, but even in that case it would be different from 
` Dandin's Svabhávokti.! It must be noted here that though the illustra- 
tions of Kanti given by Dandin are theoretically said to conform to 
general usage, they are yet tinged with a slight touch of exaggeration ; 
but this is, probably necessary for the sake of a certain heightened 
expression without which a dry svarūpa-varņnanā (such as involved im 
Bhàmaha's vür//j) might become an example of Kanti, It is thus a 
heightened expression in the shape of a slight exaggeration that 
makes Dandin's vzrtti fundamentally different from that of Bhamaha, 
‘The Gaudas? however, are satisfied with exaggerated ideas trans- 
cending. ordinary possibilities ; These highly exaggerated descrip- 
tions are called atyukit, which, Tarunavacaspati remarks, is nota 
blemish but an excellence pleasing the Gaudas, The examples 
contain indeed highly exaggerated statements, since (i) the dust from 
the feet of a great man cannot really wash away the sins committed, 
and (2) to say that the creator created the aerial space as small, be- 
‚ cause he was mindful of the extensive expansion of the heroine’s 





1 Compare the illustrations in i, 87 and ii, 10, 

2 We would accept the order of verses as in the text in’ the 
Bombay and Calcutta editions (i.e, place i, 91 of the Madras edition 
immediately after i, 87 and not after 1, 90) 

3 Ini, 88 the Vidagdha is a reference to the Gaudas, implying a 


certain love of learned display, as opposed to tbe general simplicity 
aimed at by the Vaidarbhas, 
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breasts is certainly a flattering but an excessive statement, This is 
not merely a heightened expression, but indicates a preference for 
` the exaggerated and the unnatural, Vet the Gaudas are said to make 
much of such descriptions, and this is really due to the difference of 
ideals aimed at in the two types of poetry, 

— (10) SAMADHI, It consists in the transference of the qualities of 
. one thing to another, The transference may be manifold, and five 
different cases are distinguished by Gopendra Tippa Bhūpāla in his 
commentary on Vamana iv, 3, 8, viz, abhidheya-sambandha, südr&ya, 
samaviya, vaiparitya and kyriya-yoga, But Dandin speaks of three 
cases: (i) superimposition (adhyasa) of the action of one object on 
another, (ii) transference of the original sense of a word, which may 
not in itself be very pleasing (eg. spitting, vomitting, etc), to a 
secondary sense for the sake of some pleasing effect, and (iii) simul- 
taneous super-imposition of many qualities, 

It 15 worthy of note that since transference is at the root of this 
particular guna, it is very difficult to distinguish it from poetic figures 
like rupaka ‘etc. which also are based on similar transference of an 
object or its functions to another object. As suggested by S. К, De, 
the distinction тау be explained by supposing “that in the guna there 
is a transference only.of the qualities or actions of one thing to another 
while in the a/zmüra either one @harmin itself is substituted for 
another, or the new dharma entirely supplants the existing dharma.” 
“But the process of poetic transference” he goes on, “is essentially a ` 
mode of figurative expression, resting finally.on laksana, and Vamana 
would (partially) regard Dandin’s definition of the samaédhi-guna as 
constituting the figure vafroktt, which, in his opinion, consists in a 
similar transference based on resemblance", 

This excellencé is said to be followed by all poets, by which 
. Dandin probably means that it is accepted in both types of poetry, 
Vaidarbha and Gauda.. But he may also imply tliat such a mode of 
figurative expression is the basis of all poetic expression, and no poet 
(whatever be his ideal of poetry) can do without it 

From the above sketch it will be clear that in spite of Dandin’s 
professed partiality for the Vaidarbha-marga, he gives the Саида its 
due recognition as a marga of a different type, which might not have 
been totally acceptable to himself, but which must háve had an 
established tradition of its own, differing in many respects from ` 
the widely preferred Vaidarbha, To him the Vaidarbha represents 
the mode of the standard good kavya, but he also accepts Gauda 
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as а Мара, If the fixed excellences are required to be essential 
in standard good poetry, the Gauda does contain some five or six of 
them. The samadhi and sdürafü are accepted in both the Margas, 
The #¿yatoa and grümyatva as defects of poetry are rejected by 
both; and as a-corollary, both cherish an equal amount of regard 
for arthavpakti and artha-müdhurya which consist in the avoidance 
of these faults, The 4abda-midhurya consisting of alliteration finds 
a place in both these types—only the ideas about alliteration 
‘differ. Hemacandra finds vag-rasa (cr $abda-müdhurya) in Srutya- 
nuprüsa and varmünuprüsa which are accepted in Dandin’s opinion, by 
the Vaidarbhas and the Gaudas} respectively, The ojas is accepted 
by both, with this difference that it is the sine qua non of the 
Gauda-marga where it is indiscriminately practised, but the Vaidar- 
bhas use it with some restrictions, Of the three kinds of sam- 
bandhas the Vaidarbhas practise only the mixed or middle type, 
the other two extreme types, viz, mrdu and sphuta being practised 
by the Gaudas, Hence the latter do not accept vazsamya on principle, 
but if it is sometimes found in their composition we аге to 
understand that if is ther for the purpose of attaining a different 
ideal. Similarly, if the Gauda deviates from other excellences 
prescribed for the Vaidarbha as the standard good composition, 
it is done for the achievement. of the same purpose, viz. for attaining 
a different poetic standard, which had independently developed 
even long before Dandin expounded his theory | 

Judging independently, the treatment of ‘Dandin’s Gunas does 
not. seem to be quite clear and consistent. Some ‘of his’ Gunas 
are somewhat obscure in their conception or definition. “The 
definition of #darat8” remarks 5, К. De “is rather vague, so also 
is that of £a, in both of which Dandin apparently admits subjec- 
tive valuations not -clearly indicated.” The -distinction between 
certain Gunas is again too subtle (e.g, Sega and sukumāratū, kanti 
and udavati), The ten excellences shown above, having been 
described as the life breath of а standard diction, it is natural to 
‘expect that they would all present a positive aspect and should 
not be defined in negative terms. Butin the case of certain Gunas, 
viz, artha-vyaktt and artha-midhurya, the fault to be avoided is 
first characterised, wherefrom the character of the corresponding 
Guna is to be comprehended by implication. Thus, so far as these 


Y Sruti-varpinuprisibhyam vàg-rasah (р. 198, N, S, P, Edn,). 
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two excellences’ are concerned they are negatively conceived (while 
others present a definite positive meaning) and consequently 


give rise to a.lack of uniformity in Dandin's conception of the 


Gunas 

We have already noticed. that the splitting up of each Guna 
as relating to Sabda or to artha respectively did not, as a theory 
develop till the. time of Vamana. For the first time Vamana 


: offers us such a standard for distinction (viz., üárayüérayi-bhüva) 
. which was later on utilised by writers like the author of the Agni- 


Purana, Bhoja and Prakasavarga who added a third variety of 
Guna, namely, the Сира’ appertaining to both the word and the 
sense, Dandin, like Bharata, is not explicit on this distinction, Now 
that this standard of distinction came to be definitely established 


` since Vamana’s time up to’ the systematic development of the 


Rasa-dhvani theory, we can apply it to ascertain whether the Gunas 
as characterised by Bharata and Dandin can be taken as belonging 
to the word or to the sense or to both, This procedure leads us 


. to conclude that Dandin’s 83а samati, ojas and subumüralü are 


prominently what are called $aóda-gunas ; his prasada, arthavyakii, 
вата; kanti and samadhi: belong to ата, whereas his таймера 
has an implication of both sada and artha. The two-fold aspect 


: which Dandin imparts to his mwadhurya is a more direct evidence 


justifying the conclusion that this is a Guna having a double character, 


` Vàmana's was an original move on -this direction, and with the 


eye of a novel theorist he read a new aspect in the Gunas of his 
predecessors from which ‘he shaped a system of his own, What 
was naively treated in the works of Bharata and Dandin received 
a systematic development at the hands of this earliest known expoun- 
der of the Riti school, properly so called, 


PRAKAS CHANDRA LAHIRI 


1 am indebted to Dr. S. K, De for helping me in diverse ways 
in the writing of this article, ` А 


Origin of Madhava-Vidyaranya Theory 


We have seen! that the theory of identity of Madhavacarya with 
Vidyaranya finds no support in any of the inscriptions, literary works: . 
or traditional narratives either of the contemporary period or of even 
later times down. to the end of the 17th century. On the contrary, we. 
find the testimony of the above sources distinctly hostile to the 
theory. How then did the theory arise and when? ` | 

Now the earliest inscriptions relating to Vidyaranya are of 

‘the reign of Harihara II (1377-1404) and show him to be a spiritual 
guide of the king, and afew grants of land are recorded to have 
been made in his presence and by his orders to gods and Brahmins, 
Thus a copper-plate grant of the Sringeri. Mutt of 1384. A.D. says, 
“By the grace of Vidyaranya-muni he acquired the empire of 
` knowledge unattainable by other kings", (Mysore Arch, Rep. 1916 

p.58) Another copper-plate grant of the same Mutt of 1386 thus 
praisés him: “The learned have come to the conclusion that Vidya- 
ranya is the supreme light incarnate...../The swan 'Bukka sports 
` happily near the lotus Bhiaratittrtha......which expands by the rays 
of the sun Vidyaranya” (ibid,,.58-9), This record also refers to his 
death and the creation of ап agrahüra named Vidyàrapyapura near 
Sringeri in his memory by Harihara II; But none of them show 
any connection between him and the building of the capital city of 
the Vijayanagara empire and in fact in the first of the grants quoted 
above the capital is called Vijayanagara and not Vidyanagara. Nor is 
any political importance attached to him in these records. The 

earliest record on.stone that connects him with the capital and 

Harihararáya is an inscription in the village Guntanur (Chitaldroog . 
Taluk 45, Ep. Carn, XI) of $ 1487 Raktaksi Magha би, 15 Wednes- 
day and lunar eclipse (January 16, 1565 A.D. is the equivalent of 
the tithi, but it is a Tuesday and no lunar eclipse occurred on the 

date) of the reign of Acyutaraya which refers to him as the king 





I See LH.Q. vol. VI, no, 4, рр, 701-717. 

2 Another record of the same Mutt of 1382 A.D. (ibid., p. 57) tells 
us that some time after 1356 A.D, king Bukka wrote a letter to Vidya- 
ranya who was at Benares asking him to return.to Vijayanagara, 
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seated on the throne in Vidyanagari built by Hariharamaharaya in 
the name of Vidyaranya-stipida, (see also Challakere sr of S, 1481), 
The story of Nuniz about the building of the capital by Deorao 
named after the sage Vydiajuna who directed him to choose the 
particular spot for the creation of the city is well-known and is of 
nearly the same period (1535-37) But he is not described as 
connected with ‘the establishment of Vijayanagara kingdom nor does 
he appear аз a great author in any of the inscriptions or literary 
works fora long time. The earliest record (which is not clearly 
spurious like the Kapalapur plates etc. referred to in LA., 38, p. 89-91) 
that gives Vidyaranya the credit for the establishment of Vijayanagara 
empire is a copper-plate at Sringeri (E. C. VI Srügeri 1 3) of Š, 1574 
Nandana Sam. Bhadra Su, 15, Tuesday lunar eclipse — 7th September, 
1652 A.D. of the reign of the Keladi chief Sivappanayaka, By this 
time the Vijayanagara kingdom had become extinct, The inscription 
states that Vidyaranyamuni, the spiritual ancestor of the then pontiff 
of the Sringeri Mutt, Saccidanandabharati had created Vidyanagara 
(city) by the favour of god Virüpaksa and the merit of tapas, and 
placed Harihara (I) on the throne and that out of gratitude Harihara 
created two agraharas Srügapura aad Vidyaranyapura for the use of 
the pontifical seat set up by Sankarácarya at Sringeri and bestowed 
them on Мійуагапуа, Vidyāraņya is also spoken of аз Vedabhasya- 
pravartaka (promoter of the commentaries. on the Vedas) The 
writer of the grant evidently tried to glorify Vidyaragya aud he 
attributed to Harihara І not only the grant of Srügapura-agrahára 
which was made by him for the use of Bharatitirtha (E, C., VI 
Srageri), but even the creation of Vidyaranyapura-agrahara which 
was the work of Пагіһага II and which was done after the death 
of Vidyaranya (see Муз, Arch, Rep., 1916, p. 59) was also attributed 
to Harihara I. Similarly it is Vidyatirtha who must be considered 
as the chief promoter of the Vedic commentaries since he is praised 
by Sayana in the opening stanzas of his Vedic commentaries as one 
whose breath is the Vedas and in the concluding stanzas as a Mahe- 
$vara who might be pleased with his interpretation of the Veda, 
Of course there were other people who promoted or helped to bring 


I Vijayanagara, “the city of victory", is sometimes called Vidyà- 
nagara, "the city of learning". The first syllable of this word occurs 
also in the names Vidyatirtha and Vidyaranya, 
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about the commentaries such as Madhava, the elder brother of Sayana, 
who delegated the work to him, kings Викка I and Harihara II 
who ordered the production of the work, and several scholars like 
Pandari-diksita (Муз. Arch. Вер. 1908, p. 14) who might have 
helped in the interpretation of certain passages of the Vedas, Vidyaranya 
is nowhere praised as having had anything to do with the Vedic 
commentaries but the inscription attributes to him the credit due 
to Vidyatirtha for the promotion of the Vedic commentaries. 

But even here Vidyaranya is not spoken of as the author of Veda- 
-bhasya but only as its promoter, Kut in Vidyaranyakalajfiina composed 
after the extinction of the Vijayanagara kingdom (circa 1664) and before 
the compilation of Sivatattvaratnakara (1709) Sayana and Madhava 
are said to be nominal authors of the works named after them 
while to Vidyaranya comes the real credit of composing them, 
The work Guruvamáa of the 18th century A.D, follows this but ascribes 
to Vidyaranya the sole authorship of Vedabhasya and the other 
works in the name of Madhava and Sayana are stated to be written 
by them practically to his dictation,’ The succession list or Guru- 
pilige in the Sringeri Mutt also agrees with the above as regards 
Vedabhasya, Another small work containing the praise of Vidyaranya 
and composed in recent times is Vidyaranyastottara-gatanamavali 
which contains the praises of Vidyaranya às a great yogin that revived 
Vijayanagara city, created a shower of gold in Hampe and wrote a 
commentary on the three Vedas, lord of the Karnataka throne, 
anointer of Bukka as king, writer of commentaries on all the Upanigads 
and the obtainer of birudas including the cross palankin (Avadhani's 
Vidyáranya, Telugu work, pp. 180-83). 

Thus we can see that from the inspirer of Vedabhàsya, Vidya- 
ranya began to be looked upon as its sole author and all the works 
of Sayana and Madhava were pointed out as written by them under 
his instructions or composed by him in their name, The creation of 
the city of Vijayanagara, the establishment of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagara with the rain of gold obtained by his mystic power and the 
setting up of Harihara 1 and of Bukkal on the throne were also 
attributed to bim but he was kept quite distinct from Madhava, 

Once this glorification of Vidyaranya began, not only were the 





` I See the Introduction to Guruvaméa published in Srirangam 
Series, | 
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works of Madhavacarya and his brother Sayanacarya fathered upon 
him (against the internal evidence of the works themselves), but he 
was also identified with Madhavacarya, the elder of the brothers, 
Thus Manimaiijaribhedini, а. sanskrit роет of modern times written 
to extol the Sringeri Mutt and Vidyáranya and as a rejoinder to the 
hostile attacks of the Madhva sect (the founder of which is called 
in the work an incarnation of anger and for which belief it quotes 
Kedarakhanda) identifies Madhavacarya with Vidyaranya before he 
became an ascetic, In this work Madhava is described as a poor 
man unable to marry on account of his indigence. He prayed to 
goddess Laksmi for wealth and was promised that he would get it in his 
next birth. This was interpreted to mean sannyasa. Madhava took san- 
nyasa from Bharatikrsnatirtha and was named Vidyaranya. After becom- 
ing a sannyasin he composed the commentaries on all the Vedas. 
Before this he had written a treatise on Dharmaéastra, two vrttis on 
all the sütras, Saügatiratnamalà and others not named (vI, 10), The 
Story of the raining of gold and setting up the king (whom it wrongly 
calls Acyuta (VI, 50 & 53) on the throne of -Karnataka and the 
building of Vidyanagari city are next described. Then comes the dis- 
putation between Vidyaranya and Aksobhyatirtha, a guru of the 
Madhva sect, Vedantadešika of the Raminuja sect acting as arbitrator, 
Vidyaranya- is described as victorious, No date is given in the 
work nor is the genealogy of the author described, The author calls 
‘himself a Paramahamsa-parivrájakacárya and is named Ramayogin. Be- 
cause of the ignorance and confusion displayed in the work as regards 
king Acyuta whom it calls the founder of the Karnatakarajya, the work 
seems to have been written long after the Vijayanagar empire came 
to an end and the author’s attacks on the Madhva sect tend to show 
that he was writing at a time when that sect was all-powerful in 
Karnataka, It is probable that it was composed at the time of 
Раграуа, the Dewan of Mysore State (1799-1812), who was а follower 
of Madhva sect. 

The confusion of Madhavacarya with Vidyarapya is clearly seen 
in the work Manimafijaribhedini ; but in his attempt to glorify Vidya- 
ranya the writer states that Vedabhasya was composed by Madhava- 
сагуа after he became a sannyàs! under the new name Vidyaranya, 
though the other works, namely, Dharmasastra, evidently, ParaSarasmrti- 
vyakhya etc. are said to have been written by him after sannyasa ; but 
the statement is directly opposed to the evidence of the vedic com- 
mentaries where Sayana appears as the author and the name Vidya 
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ranya does not occur and Madhava appears аз a minister or scholar 
at the bidding of king Bukka. We must also note that Madhava- 
carya is described in the work as one who never entered the married 
state while he is shown as a performer of sacrifices in the works of 
his brother and of himself, which is only possible in the case of a 
married man. Further, Agrahara Baceyahalli plates (published in 
Муз. Arch. Rep. 1915 p. 42) of 1377 refer to Mayanna, son of 
Madhavacarya. Sivatattvaratnakara too describes Madhava as having 
several sons and grandsons. Hence the statements made in Mani- 
maüjarlbhedini are opposed both to the evidence furnished by 
inscriptions and literary works and even tradition, and the work 
deserves to be rejected as entirely worthless. 

This process of ascribing to Vidyadranya not only the establish- 
ment of the Vijayanagara kingdom but the authorship of all the works 
of Madbava reaches its culmination in the Anegondi Bakhire, purport- 
ing to be a history of Vijayanagara (Anegondi) kings, in the possession 
of the purohita of the late Каја of Anegondi and noticed in p. 16 of 
the Telugu work Vidyaranyacaritramu by Avadhani, Here Vidya- 
rauya is said to have built the city of Vijayanagara named Vidya- 
nagara in S, 1258 and to have sat on the throne and ruled 
the kingdom for 26 years and left in $. 1284 (1362 A.D.) 
placing Bukka on the throne and died in the year Yuva, Vidya- 
ranya is described. as Madhavabhatta before he became an 
ascetic in В. 1244 and as having composed the works Рагабага- 
madhaviya, Kalamadhaviya, Vidyamadhaviya, Nidanamadhaviya and 
-a commentary on the three Vedas, Thus Vidyaranya is not only identi- 
fied with Madhavicarya, brother of Sayana, but also with other 
Madhavas, among whom is Vidyámádhava, son of Магауапарй]уа- 
pada of Vasisthagotra who composed Vidyamadhaviya (an ‘astro 
nomical work published in the Mysore Oriental Library Series) and 
also Madhava, son of Indukara, the author of the medical work 
Madhavanidana of the 16th century A.D, Evidently the Bakhire is a 
modern production embodying conflicting traditions -of doubtful 
value, 

Some of the modern writers and editors have gone one step further 
still in confusing Vidyaranya with Madhava, author of Sarvadar- 
Sanasabgraha and Madhavamatya, author of Tatparyadipika without 
even a traditional Lasis, In the introductory stanzas of the first 





i Op.cit 
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: Of these viz, Sarvadaréanasafigraha we find it distinetly stated that 
‘its author Sdyana-Madhava is a Kaustubha jewel to the Milky ocean, 
Sayana and can never be confused with the elder Madhava- 
carya, brother of Ѕӣуапа. Nor is there any evidence traditional or 
literary’ to identify him with Vidyaranya. As regards Madhavi- 
matya we know from inscriptions that he was the governor of Candra- 
gutti and Banavase from 1347 (Ep, Carn. VIII Sorab 375) to 

` 1391 A.D. and that he captured Goa from the Turks. Now Vidyaranya 
was already an ascetic and the head of the Sringeri Mutt in 1377-78 
(E.C. VI Koppa 19 & 31) and could not therefore have been governing 
Candragutti and fighting with the Turks during the period. Further 
Vidyaranya was dead in 1386 A.D. according to the second Sringeri 
Mutt copper-plate (Муз. Arch. Rep., 1916, page 59). Madhavamatya 
was of ÀÁügirasa-gotra and son of the Brahmin Chavunda and a staunch 
Saiva, being a disciple of the Saiva priest Kriyagakti (Е.С, VII Shikar- 
pur 281), while Madhavacarya was of Bharadvajagotra and son of May- 
ana and a disciple of Vidyatirtha and of Bhiratitirtha as acknowledged 
in his works. Further the Srigeri Kadita and Guruvaméa distinctly 4е- 
scribe Madhavamatya as distinct from Vidyaranya (Муз. Arch, Rep. 
1916, p. 58; Guruvaméa, VII, 23). The question has been very 
ably discussed by Мг. Narasimhachar in his article in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1916 and he has proved convincingly that Madhava- 
matya is quite different from Vidyaranya, 

We may also notice here the tradition regarding the. Зайкагасагуа 
-Mat ог Kaficha Kamakoti ри а now located in Kumbakonam, Tanjore 
District in the south, .The earliest work giving an account of its 
gurus is a Sanskrit poem Punyaslokamafijart by Sarvajanasadaéivabo- 
dha, 56th pontiff of the mutt (1524 to 1539). Here we are told that 
the yati Vidyatirtha, disciple of Candracüda, ruled in Кайст mutt 
for 73 years from 1297 to 1370 and retired to the Himalayas with his 
disciple Satkarananda, where he died in 1385 A.D, Не is said to. have 
been surrounded and revered by Madhava, Викка and Bharatttirtha 
and to have set up 8 gurus to look after his mutt during the absence 
of Saükarananda and himself in the Himalayas,*. No mention is 
made of Vidyārāņya. The name given to Vidyatirtha before he be- 


I The only exception. is the commentary Зизата of 1720 A.D, 
to be noticed later in this paper. 


г यौमग्माधववूकभारतियतिप्रश्‍ं afe du: ॥ ८९ 
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came a заппуазт is Sarvajfiavisnu, son of Sarabgapani of Bilvaranya 
and his guru Candracüda is called Gañgeša before ѕаппуаѕа, The next 
work of the mutt regarding the subject is Gururatnamalika by Sada- 
Éivabrahmendra, co-disciple of Atmabodhendra (1586 to 1638), 58th 
pontiff of the mutt. From this we learn that Vidyatirtha was the 
teacher of Ѕӣуапа and Madhava and was skilled in disputations.’ No 
mention is made of Vidyàranya here also ; nor is he identified with, 
_ Madhavácarya 
But a later production regarding the gurus of the Kafici mutt 
named Susamà composed in 1720 as a commentary to the above Guru- 
< ratnamalika speaks of Sayana and Madhava as the composer (kartr 
and the reviser (parigkartr) of Vedabhasya and Vidyatirtha аз their 
guru praised in Vedabhàsya and in Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara respect- 
ively. As regards Bharatitirtha, it is stated that he was also a disciple 
of Vidyatirtha and in his work Vaiyasikanyayamala Vidyatirtha is in- 
voked in the opening verse. Bharatitirtha is represented in Sugama as 
also a guru of Madhava, the order of seniority among his gurus being 
Jahnavitirtha (Gañgeša alias Candracüda), Vidyátirtha and Bharatt- 
tirtha as stated in the opening stanza of ParáSaravyakhya. With re- 
gard to Sayana-Madhava, the author of Sarvadaršana-sañgraha who in- 
‚ yokes Sarvajfiavigpu in the introductory verses of his work, the com- 
mentator (the author of Susama) tries to explain the name Sayana 
- as the name of a family and Sayana-Madhava as Madhava born in 
the family of Sayana, The praise of Saükaránanda by Vidyaranya in 
: Paficada$i and Vivaranaprameyasahgraha is explained by saying 
that Sankaránanda, disciple of Vidyatirtha, was a senior cless-mate 
and a junior guru ‘of Madhavacirya who is here identified with 
Vidyaranya, the chief guru being Vidy&tirtha. It is further stated 
that Madhava was given the name Vidyaranya by Зайкагапапда and 
that with eight of his co-disciples including Saccidananda he set up 
eight mutts and himself stopped at the mutt near Virüpakseévara on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra to stem the growing tide of the 
: Madhva religion (see the commentary under stanza 76). 
In the next stanza giving the names. of the co-disciples of 
Vidyaranya, viz, Saccidinanda, Advaita Brahmananda etc, the com- 
mentator tells that one of the disciples of Vidyatirtha who was placed 


t 





I vf सायणमाधवोपदेश्न्‌ मदिनां वादविधी शसप्रदे2 न्‌ । नसत खर तिशौलनादतन्दान्यमि 
बिद्याधिकतोथदेशिकेन्द्रान्‌ ॥ ८५॥ ` Was 
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in charge of Sringeri mutt was Advaita Brahmananda alias Апапаё- 
tman also called Bharatitirtha and quotes a stanza from Brhadaranyako- 
panigaddipika of Saükarananda in which he praises after Vidyatirtha, 
his disciple Advayabrahmananda calling him also Bharatyananda stat- 
ing that he lived at Уігӣраква (Hampe) and set up eight mutts 
appointing as their heads Madhava and others to combat the Dvaita 
religion, We next learn from the commentary Зизата that seeing 
the Sringeri mutt in ruins for 800 years after the r1th guru beginning 
from Sankara, and the Saiva and Madhva religions growing power- 
ul, Vidy&ranya is stated to have defeated Aksobhya and receiv- 
ing sannyása from Vidyatirtha and Saikarananda, set up his co-dis- 
ciples Saccidananda and others in eight places in the Karnataka in- 
cluding Sringeri in newly established mutts and himself stopped at a 
mutt in Virüpaksaksetra (Hampe) where he remained as minister and 
that he issued bulls with the seal of Vidyašañkara (combined name 
of Vidyatirtha and бапкагӣпапаа) and that king Virabukka and the 
succeeding kings of Vijayanagara, respected in spite;of the proximity 
of the newly set up mutt in their own capital, the pontiffs of Кайс1 
mutt as jagadgurus (world teachers) and granted them lands as 
mentioned in copper-plate $asanas of Vira-Narasimha Krsnaráya etc, in 
that mutt (see also Venkataraman’s айкагӣсагуа and his successors 
in Káfici). 

It will be seen from a study of the above that. the early tradition 
of Кайст mutt refers to Madhavacarya, Sáyaga, Bukka and Bharatt- 
tirtha as disciples of Vidyatirtha, a fact which is already known to 
us from the works and inscriptions relating to them, It is to be 
` observed that no mention is made here of Vidyaranya or of his mis- 
taken identity with Madhavacarya, The later tradition of the mutt 
represented by the commentary Susama of the 18th century tells 
us that Sringeri mutt was in ruins for a long time until it was revived 
by Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya under the orders of their guru 
Vidyátirtha, pontiff of the Кайс mutt and of.Saükarananda and that 
eight other branch mutts of Kañci were also set up with the disciples 
of Vidyatirtha presiding over them, including the mutt at Hampe 
where Vidyaranya is said to have resided. But the Kafici tradi- 
tion cannot be relied upon except for contemporary events, It 
is no doubt true that there is no inscriptional evidence to prove the 
existence of Sringeri mutt before the 144 century АО. But the 
same can be said of the Kafici mutt, There is no proof that Vidya- 
tirtha belonged to the Kañci mutt, The VigiSvart Ganapati temple 
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inseription at Sringeri of 1356 A.D. (Муз. Arch. Rep, 1916, p. 56) 
refers to the visit of king Bukka to Sringeri to pay his respects to 
Vidyatirtha and to the gift of some lands for the expenses of his 
mutt, The other copper-plate grants that eulogise Vidyatirtha and 
his intimate relations with Bukka are found to belong to Sringeri or 
places not far from Sringeri, Neither Кайс! nor its neighbourhood 
has produced so far any inscription on stone or copper relating to 
Vidyatirtha, The list of the pontiffs of this mutt prior to Vidyatirtha 
given in Punyaslokamafijari and other records of the mutt appears 
to contain the names of many of the rulers or ministers of Kashmir 
taken from Kalhana’s Rajatarangini (12th century), It is too 
-much to believe that the pontiffs of the mutt were connected with 
the rulers of Kashmir or that their influence extended so far off. 
As for Susama, it merely reproduces: the mistaken tradi- 
tion of the identity of Vidyaranya with Madhava and exaggerates 
the importance of the Kañci mutt at the expense of Sringeri and other 
mutts in Southern India. Naturally the writer’s statements are full 
of inconsistencies and errors, Thus he tells us in one place that the 
statement made in some works that VidyaSankara is the same as 
Vidyatirtha praised by Sayana etc, is quite wrong as Sayana was 
‘not wanting in vocabulary, But elsewhere while trying to attribute to 
Vidyatirtha, the connection with the seal of Vidyašañkara found in 
the Sringeri mutt (in honour of god VidyaSankara, the linga set up 
in memory ‘of Vidyatirtha in the samadhi-temple at Sringeri known 
“as VidyaSankara temple) he is ready to say that Vidya$ankara, Vidya- 
tirtha and Vidyanatha are one and the same.? Similarly in trying 
to identify Vidyaranya with the author of SarvadarSanasangraha he 
says that the name of the author Sáyaga-Madhava simply means 
Madhava born of Sayana family.? Now we know that this work 


r qe विद्याशंकरविजयकारादिभिंदेद्याशंकरिकीविद्याशंकर एव विद्यातीर्थशब्दवाच्य इति чате. 
aaa विद्यातीर्धपदनेव सरदेतच्यायणमाधवेन sasada वेदभाषापरिष्कर्तरनगैलवाग्विलासख चतस्य 
वाखारिद्यकल्पमानीचित्याच ॥ | | 

2 waf विद्य शविद्यानाथविद्यातीर्थसवज्ञविशुविद्याशंकरादिपदानि nafafataaarafang - 
amd इत्यलसतिमदतीपन्यासैन 1 


з प्रभाविसर्शिनौकारास्तु सायण इति аан तदुक्त' तेनेव माधवेन Gadi सवेदर्शनसंग्रहे यथा 
“जीमत्सायणदुसधाब्विकौस्तुभन विपश्चिता । क्रियते माधवायंण सर्वदशनसज्ञ ह: ॥” इति सायणमाधवस्थ 
सायणकुलोदवूतमाधवानिधानस्थ इति ब्याचस्थ : i Elsewhere in the same page Ѕиѕата 
_ explains the phrase as meaning Sayana and Madhava, ` 
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Was composed very late in the reign of Bukka II as it refers to the 
work of Jayatirtha (circa 1365 88). How could the author (if he is 
‘to be equated with Vidyaranya) call himself in his old age by the 
name he had before sannyasa and call his guru Vidyatirtha also in 
` the same way by the name he bad before sannyasa ? Neither Madhava- 
сагуа nor Sayapacarya ever refers to Sayana as а family name in 
any one of their works, Surely such an important detail could not 
have been left out by Sayana in his Alankàrasudhanidhi nor has 
any writer referred to Madhavacarya.the elder as Sayana-Madhava 
What were the 8 mutts established by Vidyaranya (or Bharatitirtha ?) 
under Safkarananda’s orders and when did they ever acknowledge 
the Кайст pontiff as their founder ? , The Kafict mutt bas not a single 
record of the Vijayanagara kings till the reign of Vira Narasimha 
more than 150 years after the establishment of the kingdom. More- 
over, the statement that Vidydranya received sannyasa from Vidya- 
tirtha and not from Bharatitirtha is opposed to what is given in 
Manimafijaribhedini, Neither the Sringeri nor Keladi tradition nor 
Manimafijaribhedini ever refers to any connection between Vidyaranya 

г Vidyatirtba with Кайст mutt. We may therefore dismiss this later 
tradition of Kafici mutt as a mere glorification of Vidyaranya in 
such a manner as to bring greater glory to Kaiici mutt whose pontiff 
Vidyatirtha is represented as his guru. 

It is thus clear that in trying to eulogise Vidyaranya and his 
work, political and literary, his admirers naturally gave him the 
credit for the authorship of some of the best literary works of his 
period which were composed by Sayanicirya and his elder brother 
‚ Madhavacarya, Most of such narratives were composed towards the 
close of the 17th century. Some of the writers of the 18th and Ioth 
centuries have gone one step further and boldly identified him with 
Madhavacdrya,' Modern editors and writers have т many cases 
ascribed the writings of other Madhavas of the period to Vidyaranya 
and identified him with them all, 


: 1 Thus Keladinrpavijaya by Liüganga written towards the close: 
of the 18th century and Bhuvanapradipika of 1808 of Ràmakrsna, both 
of Mysore State, speak of Madhavabhatta or Madhavarya becoming 
а sannyásin under the name of Vidyaranya, 
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Arguments for the identification of Vidyaranya with 


‘Midhavicirya answered 


“What then are the reasons advanced by scholars in support of 
the identification assumed between Madhava and Vidyaranya ? 


(1) In a copper-plate grant (Inam: office copper-plate grant notic- 
ed in Муз. Arch. Rep, 1908, p. 14) dated 1386 A.D. (б. 1308 Ksaya . 
Sam, Dvitiyásidha Su 2 Tuesday, Karkatakasankrinti day) a grant 
‘of lands is recorded to have been made by Harihara II in lieu of a 
money grant bestowed previously in the year Durmati by the prince 
Cikkariya of Агара to Narayana-vajapeyayajin, Narahari-somayajin 
and Pandari-Diksita, promoters of the commentary on the four vedas 
(Catur-veda-bhasya‘pravartaka). The new grant is stated to have 
been made by the king in the presence of Paramahamsa-parivrajaka- 
carya Vidyaranya. From this it is argued that “Madhavacarya had 
a great deal to do with the composition of the commentaries on the 
Vedas and it is likely that the grant was made at his instance to the 
above scholars for their co-operation in writing these monumental 
works, If Vidyaranya had been a different person altogether, there 
would have been no necessity to make the grant in his presence, 
This inscription makes it quite clear that Madhavacarya was a sannya- 
sin under the name of Vidyáranya in A.D, 1386" (Indian Antiquary, 
1916, p. I9). | 

Unfortunately for the above argument the dating of the grant 
js irregular as the tithi quoted falls on a Thursday (Jure 28, 1386 A.D.) 
and not on Tuesday аз stated in the grant and moreover we find 
that in another copper-plate grant of 1386 (noticed in Mys. Arch, 
Rep., 1916, p. 59) "Vidyaranya is said to have died previous to that 
date, viz, in 8. 1309 Ksaya sam, Jyesh. ba. 13th Saturday correspond- 
ing to May 26, 1386 A.D. (a Saturday if we take the year Kgaya, 
S. 1 308, as correct), Thus the genuineness of the grant is doubtful. 
Further, the mere mention of a grant made to certain vedic scholars 
(who might have helped in the interpretation of certain passages 
and been thus called promoters of the vedic commentaries) in the 
presence of Vidyàranya does not prove that he was the author or 
promoter of the vedic commentaries.. ` The presence of the guru was 
availed of to give additional sanctity to the gift made by the king, 
Moreover the grant recorded in the Sasana was not a new one but 
merely consisted of a gift of lands in lieu of a grant of money made 
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previously by a scion of the royal family. There are also seve- 
ral other inscriptions (Е. С. VI Koppa то of 1378 ? Е. С. VI Корра 
30 of 1378). in which lands are recorded to have been granted to 
certain individuals or temples in the presence of or under the orders 
of Vidyaranya. In these cases a similar identity or motive should 
have to be accepted, It is quite possible that the donees in the 
Inam office grant were the disciples of Vidyaranya and a grant of 
land was made to them in appreciation of their services in the cause 
of Vedic learning by the king in the presence of their guru, "This 
seems to be the most natural interpretation. Anyway there is no 
ground for concluding from the evidence of the above grant that 
Vidyaranya and Madhavicarya were one and the same person, 

2. The second argument used to support the theory of identity 
rests upon the evidence of a work on Telugu grammar known as 
Ahobaltya by Ahobalapandita said to be a nephew of a Madhava- 
carya. Now in this work we find a stanza in which Vidyaranya is 
. praised as the author of the Veda-bhasya, and Dhatuvrtti, and the 
bestower of kingship on Harihara in Vidyanagarl and master of the 
goddesses of learning and of wealth, From this it is concluded that 
Madhavacarya is Vidyaranya. (Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 18). 

But it has been distinctly stated in the works Vedabhasya and 
Dhatuvrtti that Sayana was their author and Madhaviya was a 
name given by him to these works (see also р. 711, vol. VI, LH.Q.), 
Hence on the authority of this stanza it is Sayana that has to be 
identified with Vidyaranya. The testimony of the work, however, 
.has to be rejected as worthless as it belongs to a recent date, and 
is based on a legend which glorifies Vidyaranya by fathering on him 
the achievements and writings of others, Ahobalapandita was not 
a relation of the famous Madhavacarya, because his work purports 
to be a review of Kakanüri Appakavi's Telugu commentary on 
grammar called Appakaviyam. the. date of which is $, 1578 (gaja- 
Saila-Sara-sudhakara) or A.D, 1656 and hence could not be a contem- 
porary or relation of our Màdhavacarya. His work may have been 
composed.in about 1700 A.D. and cannot therefore carry any autho- 
rity for its statements regarding Vidyaranya, 

3. Similarly two more works are cited to prove the identity of 
Madhavacarya with Vidyaranya, viz, Tithipradipika by Nrsimhasiri, 
RII INS ыы G ә. | 

I For this information I am indebted’ to Mr. Jayanti Ramayya 
Pantalu. хм 5 i : | 
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and Vyasasütravrtti by Ranganatha. The first of these has introductory 
stanzas which mean that the author deals briefly with the subject 
of Kalaniynaya, or determining of proper moments for ceremonies, 
which had been dealt with but not exhausted by the previous writers, 
Апапійсагуа, Mancigallu-mantri, Vidyaranya-yati and others, Now 
it is well known that Kalanirnaya, which treats of the above subject, 
was a work of Madhavacarya and hence it is argued that he must 
be the same as Vidyarapya, But it may be answered that there 
was at least one other treatise on the same subject in the reign of 
Bukka I, viz, Vidyamadhaviya (known as Muhürtadaráana) written . 
by a Saiva Brahmin of the village Gunavati near Goa and son of 
Narayana-Pijyapada of Vaésistha-gotra. We do not see why there 
should not be another work on the same subject by Vidyaranya dur- 
ing the period. If so it would be unnecessary to identify him with 
Madhavacarya, author of the Kalanirnaya. Moreover, the work 
Tithipradipika by  Narasimbasüri seems to be a modern work 
since it refers to Saügrahakalanirnaya, Jayantikalpa, and Tithi- 
darpana of Maficibhatta, Karmapradipika, Kanakagrhya and Puskara- 
purana etc, Не calls himself a disciple of Sivaramananda, a sanyāsī. 
The testimony of this work is of little value since it is not dated and 
appears to be of later times. 

The next work quoted in support of the theory of identity of 
Madhavacarya and Vidyáragya is Raiganatha’s Vyaásasütravrtti, In 
an introductory stanza of this work it is stated that the meaning of 
Vyüàsasütras (Vedanta sütras) had been explained according to the 
Bhasya (of Sankaracarya) in the verses of Vidyàranya and the writ- 
ings of Nrsimhasramin, From this it is contended that the reference 
here (regarding the verses of Vidyaranya) is clearly to Madhavacarya’s 
work Vaiydsika-nyaya-mala, But Vaiyasikanyayamala is the com- 
position of Bharatitirtha and no manuscript or printed edition ever 
_ shows Vidyaranya as its author. Any resemblance that is seen bet- 
ween a few of the stanzas at the beginning of this work and those 
of Madhavacarya’s Jaiminiya-nyayamalavistara is evidently due to. the 
fact that Madhavacarya was a disciple of Bharatitirtha and copied 
down . the verses found in his guru's work in his own treatise as he 
distinctly says in his introductory stanzas that he was highly favoured 
by Bhàratitirtha. Moreover, Raüganatha too is а modern writer 
since he refers to Nrsimhaérami, author of Advaitadipika, who was 
a contemporary of Appayadikgita (c. 1554-1626) who flourished at the. 
end of 16th century (see the Introduction to Yadavabhyudaya, vol, II, 
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Vanivilas f'ress, Srirergem) ard his work dces not indicate the 
relation between Mādhavācārya and Vidyaranya who lived several 
centuries earlier, 

4. One more argument advanced to prove the identity between 
Madhavacárya and Vidyaranya may be roticed here, “It is said 
that Paficadastprakarana was composed partly by Bharatitirtha and 
partly by Madhavacarya. Ramakrsna who has written a commentary 
on the work begins and ends his commentary with obeisance to 
Bhàratitirtha and Vidyaranya (in order), We may therefore presume 
that Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya are identical......Bharatitirtha was 
one of the gurus of Madhavacarya and the juxtaposition of his and’ 
Vidyaranya’s name may be taken to strengthen the above presump- 
` tion,” (Ind, Ant., 1916, р, 18). 

But Madhavacarya had nothing to do with the composition of 
Paficadasi. No edition of the work ever ascribed to him the author- 
ship of the treatise nor is there any other authority for calling 
Madhavacarya its author, The only difference of opinion that so 
far exists about the composition of the work lies in determining which 
portions were written by Vidyaranya and which by Bháratitirtha, 
In his edition of the work, Pitimbarasvàmin mentions Ramakrsna 
as his authority for assigning the first six chapters to Vidyaranya- 
svamin and the remaining nine to Bharatitirtha. Ramakrsna’s refer- 
ence is to be found in the opening lines of his gloss to the seventh 
chapter Trptidipa “Trptidipakhyam prakaranam arabhamanah Sri 
Bharatitirtha-guruh” etc, Niscalasvami, on the other hand, in his 
Vrttiprabhakara, gives it as undoubted parampara that Vidyaranya 
was the author of the first ten and Bharatitirtha of the other five 
chapters, (See Pandit of the Benares colege: New series, vol, VIII, 
1886, p. 505, note) As regards the relation between BharatitIrtha 
and Vidyaranya, the copper-plate grants of the-mutt and kadita seem 
to show the latter as the senior (So also Vidyaranya Kalajfiána 
series), But Mapimafjaribhedini and Anegondi Bakhire would have 
us believe that Vidyaranya was the direct disciple of Bharatitirtha 
and the stone inscription of Srügeri (Е.С. VI Srageri 1) would also 
support such a belief, Anyway Ramakrsna might have held the 
same idea. Moreover we must remember that beyond a verse in 
that work addressed in praise of Saükarananda there is no indication 
to determine its date. There are several gurus of the name of Vidya- 
ranya, One such svàmi of the Srigeri Mutt who lived in I 5I5 A.D. 
is referred to іп р, 18 of Муз, Arch, Rep. 1916, There is alsoa 
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svami of the Kudali Mutt of $. 159I whose guru is named Vidya- 
ranya! and there are several gurus of the Avani Mutt who are called 
by the name of Vidyaranya, ІЁ is not possible to determine who 
this Vidyarapya was that composed Paficadafi, But nothing how- 
ever is to be found in the work of Paiicada$i to support the identity 
of Vidyaranya with Madhavacarya, 


Concluston 


It is now clear that Vidyaranya, the ascetic head of Srigert Mutt, 
could not be the same person as Miadhavacarya, the minister of 
Bukka, and the writer of works on Dharmafastra and allied subjects. 
There is not a single inscription or literary work of the period which 
ever tries to connect the two. The tradition of the Srigert mutt 
distinctly shows him to be different from Madhavacarya. The only 
narratives or works which seem to point to a connection between 
the two are of later times which make hopeless confusion between 
Vidyaranya, Madhavacarya, and Sayana. Their unreliability is 
patent from the gross ignorance of the colophons of the works and 
. of the political history of the period displayed in them. Even these 
do not explicitly state that Vidyaranya’s father was Mayana or liis 
brother was Sayana as is the case with Madhavacarya, Modern writers 
have fallen into the same error and try somehow or other to show 
Vidyaranya as the author of all the works of Sayana, his brother 
Madhava and other Madhavas (one writer has even identified him 
with Madhvacarya, the founder of the Dvaita school of thought in 
southern India)? The rejection of the theory of identity between 
' Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya and distinguishing the achievements 
of the great scholars who wrote under the early Vijayanagar kings, 
from those of each other would greatly help the proper understanding 
of the history of the period 


R, RAMA RAO 


т E.C, VII, Shimoga, 81, 
2 See History of India by Prothero and Sata Candra Vidya- 
Ъһйзапа, 


Early Visnuism and Narayaniya Worship 


Our enquiry in the previous articles has indicated? that theistic 
tendencies, bordering on the devout, manifest themselves more or 
less throughout the whole course of Upanisadic 
ии sneis: speculation ; but they emerge in a clear and defi- 
inchoate sectarianism ‘nite form in some texts of the younger group of 
of uya Upanissds major Upanisads, This gradual. evolution of the 
theistic sense resulted ultimately in the vivid con- 
ception of a personal god ; and all the elements of the devotional 
attitude, which one of these Upanisads directly characterises аз bhakti, 
centre round a somewhat inchoate sectarianism, which does not indeed 
reject the impersonal Atman but identifies it with new great gods 
like Rudra-Siva, derived partially from Brahmanism and created parti- 
ally by popular faith, This presumably indicates 

as a result of a com- ; 5 : 
promise between high А Compromise between the high speculation of 
jp waton and popu- the Upanisads which was never discredited and 
the popular faiths which now demanded recogni- 
tion, It is indeed difficult to ascertain whether the: beliefs and obser- 
vances of the Brahmanic and Upanisadic religion was a matter of actual 
practice beyond a restricted circle, They must have, to a certain 
extent, filtered down to the common people ; for their undoubted 
influence on the comparatively modern developments of Hinduism 
as well as upon sects and cults, precludes any hypothesis of their 
f having been the *xclusive possession of a parti- 
Куу ur оре of Ular class or caste, But the common people 
popular faiths. must have had their peculiar faiths and practices, 
| originating from independent sources and profound- 
ly varied and modified by the cultural ideas of the Non Aryan people 
in the Gangetic plain. We have as yet no means to determine the 
exact nature and extent of the influence which contact with Non- 
Aryan people exerted on the Aryan world; but it is now generally 





1 See ГНО, vol. vi, 1930, рр. 496f, In the writing of this article 
1 must renew my grateful acknowledgments to my Professor, Dr, $. К. 
De, who has taken the trouble not only of supervising and revising 
it but also.of enriching it with some notes of his own, But the opinions 
expressed in the essay are my own. 
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recognised that the fusion or absorption of races and cultures, which 
was apparently going on from Vedic times, must have been a potent 
factor in determining the general current of Indian thought and be- 
lief, Thé ancient popular records are lost or have not been preserv- 
ed : but there can be no doubt, as recent research has.amply establish- 
'ed, that the so-called popular element, as distinguished from the 
hieratic, must have been a strange fusion of polygenous ideas. In 
course of time, however, a mutual reaction between the two, the 
popular and hieratic, was inevitable, and the barrier slowly broke 
down, Anexclusive ritual and a highly philosophical creed had to 
be relaxed so far, even for their own self-existence, as to adopt 
deities and countenance practices to which heterodox popular religion 
inclined ; while the mass of the people, having little time' or interest 
in elaborate ritual and philosophical abstraction, allowed their larger 
religious emotions and sentiments to be recognised and re-interpre- 
ted by the intellectual aristocracy, and thereby obtain the stamp of 
orthodox authority. 

Thus, about the time when the formal heresies, which came to a 
head in Buddhism and Jainism, were assailing the very core of the 
Srauta religion, the orthodox ritual and creed were faced vith the 


no less difficult task of remodelling themselves 
Disruptive effect of 


popular faiths on or- by assimilating and moulding the current beliefs 
todas creed and and widespread religious practices of their new 


environment. These popular faiths, centring 
round the worship of Rudra-Siva, Visnu-Narayana, or Kysna-Vasu- 
deva, were strongly marked by а tendency towards devotional- 
ism which must have had a disintegrating and even disruptive 
effect on the older ceremonial or theosophic religion, All this 
led, onthe one hand, to a practical codification of older tradition 
and stricter regulation of daily life and conduct in the Srauta-, 
Grhya-, and Dharma-Sitras; on the other hand, it resulted in 
a renewed Сапа systematic philosophical activity, sometimes 
keeping more faithfully to the old Upanigadic spirit (Vedanta), but 

sometimes starting from a different point and 


Readjustment and re diverging more widely (Sámkhya) But all this 
shaping of the older 


Scauta religion, and did not prove enough for preventing an entire 
enewal and re-in- reshaping of the older religion. Sectarian popular 
terpretation of popu- К M 

rlar faiths. faiths had been gradually gaining ground, and 


they must have been more in rapport with ordi- 
nary life than the mystic ritual of the priest or the profound specula- 
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tion of the philosopher. It is true that some of the Upanisads, if 
not the Вгаһатапаѕ, were in a way popular, or intended fora wider 
public; but the inherited ritual and creed could be accepted only 
by the initiated, and generally speaking, they never seemed to have 
formed the actual faith of the people. The elasticity of orthodox 
philosophy, however, admitted a whole world of gods as a temporary 
reality into its idealistic scheme ; and the older placid theology, 
already disturbed by the newer worship of sectaries, had to read- 
just itself, even for its own prestige and continuance, to the changing 
order of things, A new (and yet not entirely new) feeling, the 
spirit of emotional religious devotion or ४४८६८ as it came to be called, 
was gradually developing round new personal gods or old gods 
conceived anew as wielding power of love and grace; and this, 
having already found its way into the heart, had to be justified also 
in the intellect. All this may not have been accomplished by any 
deliberate theological attempt, but the result of 
aaa ӘЁ е сол". ultimate compromise is seen not only in the 
lopod eem 2 fully developed sectarianism of the Mahabharata in 
in the syncretic philo- general, but also in particular in the syncretic 
“кла RR theism of the Bhagavadgitaé, which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained as an isolated phenomenon. 
If there was a strain, original or developed, of theism in the Upani- 
gads, it is only natural that it could in the end easily, if not perfec- 
tly, mingle with the best theistic elements of the popular cults. 
If the one was predominantly reflective and the other essentially 
emotional, both the theistic streams had their source in the same 
hopes and longings of the human heart; and this fact could partially 
reconcile, if not fully obliterate, the incongruities of an alliance 
between philosophy and devotional faith. 

Our sources of information about these, obs uze religious move- 
ments are, however, scanty and unsatisfactory, The problem of 
the origin and development of .a religious movement isin itself a 
difficult one, but the difficulty is enhanced in 
this particular case by a hopeless insufficiency of 
| historical data. Here and there we come across 
` isolated facts or ideas, but the connecting links, sometimes stretching 
over centuries, have to be supplied by inferences from such meagre 
premises, We have to depend almost entirely on what is contained 
in the epic poetry, supplemented to a certain extent, by additional 
information from inscriptions and doubtful literary sources. It 


Difficulties and defects 
of historical record. 
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would be highly interesting indeed if it were possible to trace histori- 


ME L cally and consecutively the train of ideas whereby 
Sectarian religions as 


the possession of peo- а formal ог philosophical religion, living by ordi- 
ple left no early re = nance and dogma, could adapt itself to the free- 


dom and unconventionality of popular beliefs, 
which in their turn allowed themselves to be renewed and transform- 
ed, Apart from the general failure of sober historical material 
. in India, the fact that sectarian religions, handed down by floating 
and indefinite tradition, were originally the possession of the people. 
dissociated them from the sympathy of the orthodox creed! ; and 





1 These popular faiths could not have been “anti-Brahmanist” 
in the sense in which Grierson takes the term (Jud. Ant., 1908, 
p. 252 and elsewhere); at best we can call them non-Brahmanist or 
‚ rather non-orthodox. There could not have been any sense of sharp 
antithesis, and their easy ultimate “Brahmanisation” would in itself 
` be a proof of their freedom from any direct antithetical attitude, 
Even Grierson’s dubious theory of the Ksatriya origin of one of these 
cults, if admitted, can bardly be adduced as a proof of its alleged 
anti-Brahmanist tendency. There are passages indeed in the Maha- 
bharata (e.g. xii, 269, 9) which may be taken to indicate that the 
doctrine of Bhagavatism was recognised as opposed to the pure teach- 
ing of the Vedas, but these probably bear tesfimony to the non- 
orthodox and popular character of the faith or its independent origin, 
and nothing more, It may be conceded that Bhagavatism was 
not strictly Brahmanic, and could not have been evolved within 
the fold of orthodoxy which clung to Vedic rites and Vedic 
gods, But, as Hopkins (Ethics of India, 1924, P. 172) rightly 
‘points out, it was also not anti-Brahmanic, for it did not reject 
 Brühmiapic authority and institution, as the Buddhists did. There 
is no open denunciation of.the orthodox religion, but there is, 
on the other hand, a distinct anxiety for as much reconciliation as 
possible, The trend of the Bhagavadgiéa itself would shew this. In 
the Narayantya section also, the. orthodoxy of the Narayaniya or 
Paficaratra theology is insisted ‘upon by the legend that the supreme 
scripture of this religion was uttered Бу the seven Citrasikhandin 
sages (Martci, Atri etc.) and Manu Svayambhuva, and was appro-. 
ved by Narayana himself as according well with the four Vedas 
There is also the legend of Narada receiving at Svetadvipa. the doc- 
trine directly. from Narayana; while its conservatism. is expressed. 
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they received, until they could not be safely ignored, little recognition 
and justice, even if they swayed the lives of a larger population 
and had been of greater living force, - 

One of the most important sectarian movements referred to above 
is what is known as the cult of Vignu, to which we shall confine our 
` attention in this enquiry, H. Ray Choudhuri! is undoubtedly right in 

characterising Vispuism, in its general acceptation, 
Bü EP of Vi" asa great federation of religions bound together 

by certain fundamental doctrines ; but the earliest 
and the most important of its many phases is the worship of Visnu 
as Narayana-Krsna-Vasudeva, which- forms the leading motive of the 
Mahabharata in general and of the Bhagavadgita in particular. But 
it is a long step indeed from the theistic speculation of the Upanisads 
to the full-blooded sectarianism of the great Epic. 

Strictly speaking, this cult, as we find it developed in the Epic, 
is hardly yet known by the special appellation of Vaisnavism,? but 
by its belief in zazña, tapas and other traits of the Srauta religion, 
It would be a hasty generalisation also to state that certain charac- 
teristic features of the faith, like the Ahimsa doctrine, are proofs 
(as H, Ray Choudhuri in Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, Calcutta, 
1920, p. vii, presumes) that “Bhagavatism, like the religions of 
Mahavira and Buddha, was the expression of a natural reaction from 
the sacrifice-ridden religion of the Brahmanic period”, The зирег- 
ficial analogy suggested to Buddhism and Jainism gvhich though 
heterodox or heretical, can scarcely be described as popular) is 
misleading for more reasons than one ;and Ray Choudhuri seems 
to have overlooked the fact that there was an intervening Upanisadic 
period in which the formal sacrificial . religion of the Brahmanas was 
being gradually replaced by a more intellectual theosophy, and that 
within this intellectual theosophy not only theistic but devotional 
tendencies were developing. 

1 Ob. cit., p. vii. 

2 The word attaches itself peculiarly and prominently to the 
cult in the later phase of its history, but probably not so in its 
earlier ; and there is scarcely any evidence of a Vaisnava cult in 
early times, [The sectarian name Vaisnava as a worshipper of 
Visnu .is to be found nearly at the end in the latest portion of the 
epic, but that only three times, In Mbh, xviii, 6, 97, for instance, 
we are told : 
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is characterised by various names, not intrinsically connected with 
each other. This fact can be satisfactorily explained only by the 
supposition that sources of these names and there- 


Its different appella- — fore of the cult itself were талу and varied, Al- 
tions, indicating many EA Ө I Б Ё . 
and varied sources. . though it identifies its deity apparently with the 


Vedic Visnu, it is seldom directly called Vaisnava ; 
and the Vedic‘ Visnu can hardly be recognised in the deity it wor- 
ships. It is sometimes called the religion of the Bhagavatas, the 
worshippers of Bhagavat, the Lord, the Blessed or the Adorable. 
One, its earliest religious text-book being the Bhagavadgiti, In 


astadaša purananam Sravanad yat phalam bhavet / 
tat phalam samavapnoti vaignavo natra samSayah || 

The mention of the eighteen puranas raises a doubt as to the 
earliness of the passage. The other two passages occur in the same 
context and speak of vaignavam padam (xviii, 6, 98; 6, 103) and 
vaisnavam yagah (xviii, 6,98) in the same strain. In some other 
passages the word is used more in the sense of “relating to or belong- 
ing to Visnu” than “worshipping Vispu", Thus, Duryodhana in 
one passage (iii, 254, 15-20) is advised to perform a vaignava уаўйа 
or sacrifice to Visnu as a substitute for the Кајаѕйуа, In the 
same way, Narayana as Mahapurusa advises the gods to perform 
а vaignava kratu (xii, 340, 55). Phrases like vazsmava astra, vaignava 
tejas, or vaisnava sthina are common enough, but they have apparent- 
ly no sectarian significance.—S. К. D.]. 

т Grierson (/RAS, 1910, pp. 159-162; “Bhakti-marga” in ERE, 
p. 539 ; also cf. А, Govindácarya Svāmin, JRAS, 1910, pp. 861-62) 
derives the term bhagavat from root bhaj (to which the sense "to 
adore" is given) and connects it with bhakti, which is also derived 
from the same verbal root. The word bhagavat, in his opinion, 
mean “the Adorable Опе” У. V. Sovani (/RAS, 19:0, pp. 863 Ё.) 
would derive the term (more accurately) from root bhaj, "to divide,” 
"to share," but give to it the sense of "the possessor of all merit or 
quality,” so that the word, in his opinion, could be best translated 
` by the expression “the Perfect.” F. Otto Schrader (/RAS,. 1911, 
p. 194) would prefer the phrase "the Holy One" Hopkins, after an 
elaborate review of the Vedic and Epic use of the term, would con- 
clude (7745, 1911, pp. 727-38) that it would be best to retain the 
expression "the Blessed One," indicating the deity who is blessed 
with all good attributes and by implication blesses his devotee, 
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the somewhat mythical . Narayantya section (ch, 334-351) of the 
Santiparvan, again, the supreme god is named Narayana or Hari, and 








From the point of view of the faith itself the etymological discussion 
is rather futile; for, to the devotee, the word expresses much more 
than its mere radical or historical meaning, and it is therefore un- 
translatable It must be noted that the word is applied in the Epic, 
as elsewhere, to various gods and demi-gods, to priests, saints, and 
Sages, possessing. high merit, especially religious merit, as well as.to 
the Supreme Being. It is also a familiar designation of the Buddha 
Sometimes a mere form of polite address ("venerable sir"), the word 
has also the restricted connotation of reverence to the possessor of 
attributes, holy or divine; while in the derivative word bhigavata 
its denotation is, still more restricted to a particular divinity, whose 
name obviously (like that of the Buddha) was originally an epithet 
Whether the word dhagavat has a direct connexion to the still earlier 
bhaga, the name of a Vedic deity, of which there are corresponding 
words in other Indo-European languages (see Schrader, Reallericon d 
Indo-German. Alterth, 2nd Ed. i, р, 406; JRAS, 1911 р. 194) 

extremely doubtful; but it is most likely that the Vedic Bhaga 
was conceived, as his name would indicate, as the apportioner of 
good luck or giver of good things—a sense which apparently survives, 
probably through the radical connexion, in the word bhagavat, There 
is no justification for Macnicol’s opinion (Indian Theism, p 32) that 
the Bhagavat “traces his descent from the ancient Sun-god Bhaga, one 
of the Adityas" except the accidental similarity of the name due to 
derivation from the same verbal root. Hopkins (doc. cit.) is. perhaps 
right in suggesting that the word bhaga itself (apart from its being 
a proper name) means in Vedic "fortune" or “good luck” (root bhaj, 
to share), so that the original Vedic significance of the word bhagavat 
would be “one who is fortunate or blessed," -without any strong reli- 
gious implication. [The Vedic ‘bhaga’ is interpreted in the sense of 
bhigadheya or ‘good fortune’ in Nirukta ix, 31, (cf, xii, 3; iii, 16 
in the sense of sexual enjoyment); and the word is apparently de- 
rived from the root ó4aj, ‘to distribute, ‘to apportion’ (i, 7)» which is 
also implied in the name of the deity Bhaga as the distributor or the 
` apportioner. The word subhaga in the sense of ‘auspicious’ is a common 
enough epithet of Vedic deities, The root does not occur in the list 
of 44 roots іп Nighants iii, 14, signifying Vedic worship, and it could 
not have meant tol adore,’ But it is noteworthy that the word is 
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his unceremonious worship appears to be still bearing traces of the 
older sacrificial religion, The so-called Narayaniya system, though 
connected with Bhagavat and Vasudeva, is said to have originated 
from Narayana, who is indeed identified here with Hari, Visnu, Hara 
and Krsna (besides other gods), but to whom we have the earliest 
reference in the Satapatha-Brihmana as Ригива-Магауапа in connex- 
ion with the mythical performance of a paficaratra salira or Series of 
sacrifices lasting over five days. Hence this system is sometimes • 
known as the religion of the Narayantyas (i.e. followers of Narayana), 
and is also called the Pafica-ratra (or Райса-гайга) system, about the 
‚ origin and meaning of which term, however, there.is considerable 
‘uncertainty. The religious system, again, connects itself prominent- 
‘ly with Krsna-Vasudeva, whose name can be split up and traced 
‚ separately back to Vedic literature, but who, spoken of as Bhagavat, 
figures as its promulgator in the Bhagavadgita, thus lending his 
name to the worship. His tribal name Satvata (or less correctly 
Sattvata), to which fanciful etymologies are given* but which has 
been taken as conterminous with the family name Vrsni, occurs in 
the Santiparvan as a synonym of Bhagavata (as well as of Bhagavat, 
himself) without any ethnic significance. It is also a designation of the 
religion itself, From the monotheistic: character of the faith, more- 
over, the devotee is called Ekantin or Ekantika, and the religion is 
often designated as ЕКап{а- (or Ekantika-) dharma,? Each of 


apparently used in the sense of (sexual) enjoyment in Nirukta iii, 16 
in connexion with the word jara.—S. K. D.] 

I See /RAS, 1911, р. 939, f. п. І; also Mbh, xii, 342, 771. 

2 Al the four designations, Bhagavata, Satvata, Ekantin and 
Paficarátra occur in the Магауаптуа section (М, xii, 337,1; xii, 
335, I9 ; xii, 348, 1-4 ; xii, 235, 25). [The term ‘Eksyana’ (‘The Way 
of the One, or 'Fixing one's thought on one object' = Monotheism) 
is applied to the system in later Paficaratra Agamas (e.g. Padma- 
tantra, :, 18): but the word is not found -in the Магауатуа. Ап 
Ekàvara doctrine ($l, 30) is taught in М. xii, 217, but it appears 
io be a variation of the Brahma-doctrine (so Nilakantha) ; although 
Narayana ($1, 2) is associated . with it, it has nothing to do with the 
Ekta dharma of the М№агауапіуа, In Sri-Praina Samhita (quoted 
іп JRAS, 1911, p. 937. n. I) the word is vaguely used to denote a 
weda, poss'oly a Upanisad, or the crown of all Upanigads, of which 
“ths whole of later Paficaratra literature is supposed to be a vast com- 
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these terms possesses a history behind it, and the ultimate Bhagavata 
religion, as revealed in the Epic, appears to be 
History behind these - 
appellations. the final meeting place of many currents of 
ideas and sentiments, The original records of the 
school are now lost, and how the different currents met is a puzzle 
but an historical examination of the terms, so far as available mater- 
als permit, would form a profitable preliminary to the understanding 
of the main lines of the conjectural development of the religious 
system and of the &Za£tz-vida it expounds, 
Vienu possesses a fairly long history, which gives him, as a deity, 
different values for mythology, ritualism, philosophy and religion, 
Judged by the number of hymns addressed to 
The origin and history PERI 
of Visnu him in the Rg-veda, he does not appear to possess 
as much importance as his subsequent position 
in Indian religious history would indicate, We have only five entire 
` hymns addressed to him, but in the somewhat puzzling character given 
to him by these hymns one can hardly recognise the Visnu who became 
the centre of worship of the bhakti religion which goes by his паше,1 





mentary, Isitin this sense (ie. Upanisad) that the word is used 
in Chandogya Up. vii, I, 2, where Narada gives. Sanatkumara a list 
of 8850185 he has studied, though he makes it clear that he is a mantravit 
and not ап ана (or Aupanisada) ? Colebrooke (Essays, i, p. 414, 
Madras ed. 1871), however, expresses his legitimate doubt about the 
meaning of Ekayana as a Sakha of the Veda, Or, does it really 
refer to a traditional early Paficaratra system, with which Narada’s 
name is associated in the Epic? Different explanations of the word 
in Ch, Up, have been suggested, e.g, Nitisastra (Sankara), Ethics 
(Max Müller) etc.; but none is satisfactory. The word is also used 
in CAündogya Up., vii, 5, 2 (eiffam hy evaisim ekayanam) apparently in 
the same sense as employed in Brhad-Ar, Up. ii, 4, 11 and iv, 5, 12, 
viz. ‘the sole object, ‘the centre of union, ‘the meeting place’ ; but 
this obvious connotation does net help us in fixing its denotation of 
a particular 8as¢va.—S, K. D.], 

I The main features of Vispu's character have already been 
fully analysed and discussed by writers on Vedic mythology and 
religion, and we need not give detailed references here. Most of the 
relevant Rg-vedic texts in original and in translation will be found 
conveniently collected together in Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts 
(London, 1863), vol, iv, ch. 2, pp. 54-83. 
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Conceived as a beneficent young giant! of unknown parentage,? his 
| ‚ Characteristic attributes are his close association 
Visnu intheRg-veda with Indra? and his three mystic strides.* 
ро alle The first of these attributes naturally . resulted 
| in а transference to him of some of the titles 
and heroic deeds of Indra, as well as giving him even in Rg- 
vedic times a certain reality and importance among the great gods ; but 
it also tended to obscure his distinctive character, All his great- 
ness, however, was not due to Indra, even if he does shine in Indra’s 
р reflected glory. Не has his own definite and 
ENSE RR, ^g famous feat which elicits enthusiastic praise, and 
this.consists of the three mighty strides with ' 

which he measures the universe, The first two strides are earthly, 
discernible to men, but the third, the highest (parama pada) is inscrut- 
XT able, known only to the wise. In the highest step 
и "t of the wide-strider, which is also called his highest 
abode or domain, those devoted to the gods 

(devays), as well as the gods themselves, rejoice ;° it is like an eye 


I Brhaccharira, yuvan, kumara, i, 155, 6. 

2 Heis not one of the Adityas in the Rg-veda, But he is already 
becoming’an Aditya in 60८7८४०४४८ Br., xiv, 1, 1,6.  Itisin the JZa/a- 
¿karata and the Puranas that we find him established in this role, 
his original solar character probably suggesting this new relation 

3 The references are numerous, One entire hymn (i, 155) 

' devoted to the pair, He is Indra’s worthy or intimate friend (ndra- 
sya yujyah sabha i, 22, 19) and is addressed as friend or colleague 
by Indra himself in many a hymn, the friendship arising from Visnu's 
aid to Indra in his heroic deeds. In his supreme feat of slaying 
Vrtra, Indra implores Visnu to step out more widely (viii, 89, 12 
iv, 18, II ; see also 1, 156, 5 ; vi, 20, ; vi, 69; vii, 99, 4 f.). 

4 Referred to in almost every hymn to Visnu 

5 Inspite of ‘one of the hymns (viii, 12, 27) which’ tells us that 
it was by Indra’s power that Visnu took his three strides, On the 
` contrary, the myth seems to be established enough that Indra is power- 
_ less without Visnu’s mystic aid 

6 Hopkins’ interpretation ° (Religions of India 56 followed 
by Griswold, Religion of the Rg-veda, р. 194 and Ray Chaudhuri 
op, cit, р. 7) based chiefly on i, 154, that it is the abode of the departed 
spirits is hardly borne out by the passage itself, The stanza referred 
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fixed shiningly in heaven, and in it there is а well of mead. Although 
the origin and etymology of the name Visnu are puzzling,! both anci- 
ent.and modern scholars? agree in assigning an original solar character 
to this deity, his leading attribute of the three strides sy mbolising 
the passage of the swiftly moving luminary through the three divisions 
of the universe (earth, air and heaven), or (a view 
which is less likely) representing its rise, clumina- 
tion and setting. Inspite of the fact that Visnu, 
in one of the hymns (i, 156, 3), is called the ancient germ of sza? 


Rg-vedic Visnu—a 
solar god, 


to only speaks poetically of the seer’s wish to attain that path or 
domain ( pathas} of Visnu, where men devoted to the gods rejoice, 
referring to the parama pada or the highest step where there is a 
well of mead, although in the immediately preceding stanza all the 
three steps are described as unfailing, filled with mead and rejoicing 
in bliss, There is no reference here or elsewhere to any “realm of de- 
parted spirits”. Neither the funeral hymns nor the hymns to the fathers 
contain any alluston to Visnu.. The Rg-veda, x, 15, 3 cited by Hopkins 
(op. ci^, p. 144). does not appear to be conclusive on this point. At 
least, such frankly uncertain and meagre data should not be made 
the basis of such generalisation of Vispu's connexion with the spirits 
of the dead as Macnicol (op, cit, p. 31) indulges in; nor is there 
any definite idea of a "sun-home of souls" such as Griswold imagines, 
Oldenberg (Region des Vada, p. 232) and Keith (Philosophy and Reli- 
gion of the Veda, р. 109, note 6) appear to negative the idea of Visnu's 
- connexion with the spirits of the dead, . 

I Various etymologies are suggested. Besides the orthodox 
ones of vis, to pervade (Dhitu-fitha, iii, 13), vit Was, to attain 
(Dh. iii, 18 or ix, 81), Y vis to enter (Di, iv, 130), vit V/si to let loose, 
(Dh. v, 2, or ix, 5), we have also the generally accepted derivation 
Муй, ‘to be active’ (Bóhtlingk and Roth, Macdonell, Keith:etc.), 
or ‘to stimulate’ or ‘inspire’ (Barnett), vi+snu (akin to sant) ‘crossing 
the back of the earth’ (Bloomfield), vi (bird)+affix snu, designating 
the Sun-bird (Bloch), and ‘vi (fly)+snu (on the analogy.of 700) “the 
heavenly bird” (Hopkins). | < : 

2 With the notable exception of Oidenberg (op, cit, p. . 2201.) 
who thinks that there is по definite trace of solar character in Visnu, 
that he.represents an abstract conception merely as a traverser of 
_ wide space, and that nothing concerete corresponds to his three steps, 
3 Rra here may or may not. mean sacrificial order ; it probably 
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(fürvyam rtasya garbham), there is nothing to warrant the view inge- 
niously maintained by Barnett! that this solar interpretation is 
an after-thought or a subsequent mythologisation, that the Vedic Visnu 
is not the Sun, and that we must emphasise those 
passages of the younger Vedas and Brahmanas which 
present Visnu as the spirit of Brahmanic sacrifice, 
Even leaving open the question whether there is in the Rg-veda 
any advanced ritualistic theory which would make such a suggestion 
plausible, it is difficult to accept Barnett’s contention as applying to 
Rg-vedic Visnu. Itis not enough, to explain all the Rg-vedic mytho- 
logical characteristics and epithets of Visnu and displace the generally 
accepted theory of solar origin, of which traces persist throughout the 
history of the deity ; but the point is important for understanding 
the process of Vignu's elevation in subsquent literature. Following 
R, G. Bhandarkar? the general opinion has been that Visnu’s later 
popularity and rise in importance were chiefly due to the reverence 
for the third step, the mysterious highest abode where he dwells, 
This is probably true, but it cannot be the whole explanation, 
The passages from the younger Vedas and Brahmanas emphasised 
by Barnett establish without doubt that in the Brahmanic period, 
if not in the Kg-vedic times, Visnu was connceived more or less 
as the embodied spirit of sacrifice, whose inspiring power was ап 
aid to Indra; and tbat his three steps embracing the earth, air 
and sky were perhaps expressed symbolically in the common ritual 
formula dhus bhuvah svah (earth, air and sky), which apparently 
refers to the all-pervading power of sacrifice, It is not clear by 


and not the god of 
sacrifice. 





refers to cosmic order. This word indicates no connexion with 
Varuna and his Rza, and Keith is undoubtedly right (02, cil, p. 112, 
note) in stating that Vigpu’s connexion with Varuna is slight and 
artificial. 

I Hindu Gods and Heroes (London, 1922), pp. 381. 

2 Vaisnavism, Satvism and other Minor Religious Systems 
(Strassburg 1913), рр. 33f. 

3 This is Barnett's explanation; but the ritual formula, which 
may conceivably refer to the three forms or three abodes of the pre- 
eminently ritualistic god Agni, need not be directly connected with 
Visnu. The sacrificers taking three strides in the ritual in imitation 
of the three strides of Visnu (Satapatha Br. 1, 9, 3, 9-10 and 15) is, 
however, more significant (Keith, Гай, Samu, і. p. cxxvii), 
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what train of thought this conception of Visnu as sacrifice was 
reached in the Brahmanas, but it is clear that by this identification, 
beginning from the time of the Yajur-Veda, Visnu came to possess 
an added importance in Brahmanic theory and ritual, even if he 
was not yet‘ the-supreme god nor the god of a devotional faith, Не 
was perhaps already a great god in Rg-vedic times, but this constant 
identification with sacrifice, as Keith points out,’ probably increased 
that greatness and made it permanent and abiding. 

Another Rg-vedic attribute, which Visnu shares with Varuna and 
other gods but which must have moulded his character in epic times 
и as а sectarian god, is his good thought ог bene- 
and his exertions on volence (sumari), which embraces all mankind and 
аны ш т through which he traverses the universe with his 
` wide steps (1, 156, 3; vii, 100, 2). Among the 
motives variously given for ‘the three strides are mentioned Visnu’s 
concern for men in distress (iv, 49, 13) and his desire to bestow the 
earth as dwelling for man (vii, 69, 5-6; vii, 100, 4). It was Visnu 
who made fast the earth, propped up the lofty sky, enveloped the 
world in light, and by his three steps maintained the steadfast ordi- 
папсез ; hence he is called ‘the Protector, gopa (1, 22, 18-19; 1, 154, 
1-2; vi, 69, 5 ; vii, 99, 2-4; etc), No doubt, some of these cosmic 
acts and attributes Visnu possesses in common with other gods; and 
his mythological alliance with Indra may be partially responsible for 
his magnanimous and munificent qualities ; but benevolence is one 
of the traits which is unmistakeable and which, surviving in the 
mythological conception of the Epic, must have helped the process 
of his later elevation in popular sectarianism, 

Whatever may have been the process of his translation and eleva- 
| tion in epic times, there can be no doubt that 
hs pe or personas Visnu, is already a more important deity in Rg- 
Bude and vedic times than the comparative paucity of 

references in the hymns would seem to indicate.? 
He' comes to figure more prominently and definitely as the persona- 


I Philosophy and Religion of the Veda, p. 111. 

2 See Keith, ор. ८८., р. 109. Although only five entire hymns 
are addressed to Visnu in the Rg-veda, he is referred to about a little 
over hundred times ; and Rg-veda 1,५32, 16f., i, 154-6, vii, 99, I, vii, 100 
would, inspite of the usual tendency to henotheism, show that he 
was not such an insignificant god in the Wedic pantheon аз he is 
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tion of sacrifice in the younger Vedas and Brahmanas.! In the Тайй- 
riya-Samhita (i, 7, 4) we are told that “Visnu is verily the sacrifice”— 
a sentiment which is accepted implicitly in the Maztrayanit Samhita 
i, 4,14 and seems to be fairly well established in. post-Vedic literature, 
In the Vajasaneyi-Samhita (ii, 25-and xii, 5), Visnu, presumably as ‘ya/fia’ 
or sacrifice (as commentators-explain) is mentioned as dispelling evil- 
minded enernies, and the three strides are now definitely located in the 
earth, air and space.One significant passage of the Satapatha-Brihwana 
(i, 9, 3, 9) relates the details of the legend regarding the three steps 
and furnishes a symbolical meaning to it in terms of the ritual? 
The miraculous power of Vamana-Visnu, the Sacrifice, of enlarging 
himself (in his artifice to defeat the Asuras) to such an extent as 
to encompass the whole universe, is referred to in another 
passage of the same Brahmana (i,2, 5, 1 £), which gives perhaps the 
germs of the later myth of the dwarf incarnation ; while yet another 
passage of the same text (xiv, i, i, 1 f.) contains the legend of a conten- 
tion among the gods at a sacrificial session, in which Visnu, the 
Sacrifice itself, comes off victorious and is therefore dubbed “the 
most excellent (8restha) of the gods", The sentiment is anticipated 


often thought to be. His name occurs 59 and 66 times in the Yajur 
and Atharva-Veda respectively. “hat he was an old deity even 
in Rg-veda seems probable from the reference to him as purva, 

I Some of the Brahmana passages in original and in transla- 
tion will be found collected together in Muir, ор. cz£,, iv, pp. 107-114. 

2 Weare told in this passage that Visnu by his strides obtained 
for the gods all pervading power (vikranit), and that the same регуа- 
ding power Visnu, as sacrifice, obtains by his strides for the sacrificer, 
For this reason the sacrificer strides the Visnu strides, referring to 
the three strides which the sacrificer takes in the ritual in imitation 
of Visnu himself. Identification with sacrifice also occurs in Satapatha 
Brai, 1,1,2; xiv, i, 1, 6; AZ, Bri,Is; Таш, Br,i,2, 5, 1, etc, 
It is noteworthy that ‘yajfia’ or sacrifice is an “incarnation” of Visnu 
in the Bhigavata Purana (i, 3, 1 €). 

3. In this passage the three strides are not mentioned, Cf, hg- 
veda, i, 155, 6 where Visnu’s gigantic form (érhacchariva) is mentioned. 
Onan explanation of the origin of the myth of the dwart form, see 
Keith, of, cit., p III, which also refers to the Brahmana and Samhita 

'passages relating to the cosmogonic Boar and Fish forms (see 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 41). 
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in the <Astareya-Brihmana (i, т) which calls Visnu, as a ritualistic 
deity, faramadeva, in contradistinction to Agni, who is called 
avama deva,! although the same Brahmana elsewhere (i, 30) gives 
to Visnu the doubtful compliment of making him the door-keeper 
of the gods (devinam dvarapalah) A curious legend is also told 
in the Satapatha Brihmana (xiv, 1, 1, 7-10)? of the accidental sever- 
ing of Vignu’s head from his body and of the head being transformed 
into the Sun—a recollection perhaps of his original solar character, 

On the mythological side, as distinguised from 


Viggu as the mytho- the merely ritualistic, the three strides of Visnu 
logical protector from Ë Й à S 
Asuras, _. become important in the Brahmanas for the part 


they play in the protection of the world from the 

Asuras, who are now conceived definitely as evil beings perpetually 

. hostile to the gods, Thus, in the Aitareya-Brahmana!(vi, 15) the Asuras 

having agreed to assign to the gods so much as could be covered by 

Visnu with three strides, he is said to have appropriated by his 
famous strides the world, the Vedas and speech. 

‘In the earlier Upanisads, Visnu does not figure much’; but the 


I This apparently refers to thcir respective order of invocation 
in the Soma sacrifice (Agni being invoked first and Visnu last), and 
not, as Max Müller pointed out, oroves anything as to their rela- 
tive dignity or place in the hierarchy of gods. Keith suggests that 
the passage may refer to the physical situation of.the gods, viz, the 
celestial Sun and the terrestrial Fire, 

2 Quoting Rg-veda (i, 156, 4) (vrajám са visnuh sakkivim apor- 
१०४4८), where Visnu with his friends is described az opening the enclo- 
sure (of Vrtra ?) 

3 The story is repeated in ZazZz. Aramya£a, v, 1, 1-7. In Рейса- 
' vima Br, vii, 5, 6f. the same tale is told of Makha (= sacrifice ?) 
See Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit, English Trs., 4th ed. (London 1904), 

р. 126-7 

4 It is important to note, as К. С. Bhandarkar points out (ор. 
cif., р. 34), that, not only in the sacrificial ceremony, but also in the 
ritual ‘of domestic life, specially in the marriage ritual, Visnu came 
to play a part, Visnu as the protector of the embryo and promoter 
of conception is already а Rg-vedic idea (viii, 36, 9 ; x, 184), 

5 Visnu is mentioned in ZrZad-Ar. Up., iv, 4, 21 (visnur yonim 
kalpayatu) in the course of a symbolical description of the sexual rite 
but the passage hardly signifies much, unless one supposes that 
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Katha Upanigad, in са well-known passage (i, 3, 9) gives a philoso- 
MS phical significance to Visnu’s parama pada as the 
Visnu in the 6 I 
Upanisads, end of the path which man traverses, the final 
goal of existence, With an undoubted reference 
to the older Rg-vedic myth, the highest step of Visnu is used (as 
the preceding stanzas show) almost synonymously with the state of 
Brahma’ (¢at~ada), so that Visnu is apparently mentioned here as 
an empirical manifestation or form of: Brahman, It must be borne 
in mind that in the Rg-vedic scheme the upper heaven, which is 
spoken of as the highest step and abode of Visnu, is not his exclu- 
sive dwelling, but belongs to all celestial (dyu-sthina) deities, as 
well as to the terrestrial Agni and Soma; but when it became 
peculiar to Visnu as his parama pada, this expression presumably help- 
ed in raising the deity to his higher post-Vedic dignity, 
It is clear from the brief sketch given above that the Vedic and 
Brahmanic Visnu has little inner connexion with the Narayaniya or 
COE | Bhagavata religion, which apperently did not owe 
M he Vedicang ‘its origin to Vedic literature, and that early Visnu- 
E ee. with ^ ism, if it ever independently existed, was neither 
Магауапа-Ктзра-Уазидеуа worship, nor the фЛайй- 
religion which came to be known under the generic name of Vaisnav- 
ism, No doubt, Visnu's benevolence is a characteristic trait, but it has 





Visnu here symbolises the source of fertility, in accordance with the 
Rg-vedic idea of Vignu as the promoter of conception. In Тай Up. 
i, 1, 1 Visnu is apparently nothing :more than the wide-striding 
(visnur urukramah) Vedic deity, Among later Upanisads the Mat- 
trayapi distinctly brings in sectarian ideas and refers to the three 
aspects of the Supreme Being as Brahma, Rudra and Vignu (iv, 5 ; 
vi, 5). It is not necessary to refer here to the much later neo-Upa- 
nigads where Visnu figures abundantly аз the Supreme Being, for these 
must have been composed under professedly Vaisnavite influence. 
Barnett’s statement (JRAS, 1929, р. 129) that the chief doctrines of 
a Vignuzte Church are preserved in Chandogya Up, iii, 17, 6 is not 
supported by anything in the text itself, unless of course one presumes 
the identity of Krsna-Devakiputra of this passage with Vasudeva- 
Krsna of the epic (which question may now be left out of discussion) 
` Still less are any Visnuite doctrines preserved, as he alleges, in certain 
parts of the Katha Up 
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little direct relation to the idea of a god of grace,! which’ s funda- 
mental to the later faiths; and the cosmic and ritualistic attributes 
fade away^in the later vivid and devout conception of a personal and 
loveable god. The process whereby the comparatively inferior Vedic 
Vigpu was in post-Vedic literature transformed into the supreme 
Epic Visnu isi not altogether difficult to understand, for the latter 
still rétains some of the characteristics of his earlier prototype ; but 

it is not clear how Visnu, whether Vedic or Brah- 
ieee manic, could be connected with an entirely new 
popular devotionalism. system of theistic devotion for a personal god 

and identified with Narayana or Krsna-Vasudeva, 
One may presume that this was. due merely to the fortuitous 
circumstance that Visnu, Narayana and Vasudeva-Krsna were inde- 





I Macnicol’s statements (op. ci, р. 39) that Visnu from Vedic 
times "was recognised as а god of grace" or that he was “too highly 
personalised a deity" are too hasty generalisations, It is also alleged 
(02. cita ps 34) that Visnu “was connected from earliest Vedic times with 
a work of deliverance for mankind" and that this was one of the ele- 
ments which inspired the thought of "salvation" and elevated Visnu 
to the highest place in Indian theistic devotion, But Rg-veda, vi, 49, 
13, which is cited in support, only speaks in general terms of Visnu’s 
feat of measuring the universe. by his three strides for the good of 
mankind and’ praises his bountifulness, ' The verse cannot be speci- 
fically construed as giving any idea of a god of grace connected 
with the work of deliverance or salvation, but it merely refers, gene- 
rally, to his benevolence and munificence, of which we have Spoken 
above, If deeds of deliverance were any test, then Indra, more tham 
Vispu, should have claimed more attention. If, in the Brahmana, 

` Visnu is associated with protection of the world from the Asuras, it must 
have been due to his alliance with Indra and the Vrtra-myth or to 
his new róle as the personification of sacrifice. Macnicol’s further 
generalisation (p. 30) that the Brahmana identification of Visnu with 
sacrifice is an indication that Visnu was “already on his way to 
his place as the god of the worship of men’s hearts” is not ‘only 
unwarranted but betrays an entire misunderstanding ‘of the Brah- 
mana notion of sacrifice, See Keith’s effective criticism of this point 


in /RAS, 1915, p. 839, p 
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pendently raised to the supreme dignity and were (despite their 
difference as types) as a matter of course equalised by a mysterious 
process of religious syncretism. Mutual compromise may be suggest- 
ed. But all this cannot be the whole explanation. The connecting links 
are unfortunately missing ; only surmise but no definite solution of 

the problem is possible 
In the obscurity of the early ages it isnot easy to discern the 
causes which set Visnu apart for this particular rôle and raised him 
to the place of eminence which he came to occupy 
in post-Vedic religious literature; but from the 
account given above the different stages can be 
dimly distinguished, When we find that the Brahmanas already 
identify Visnu with the sacrifice and exalt him as an excellent deity, 
we can guess that he is already on the way of becoming one of the 
central figures of the sacrificial religion, This is the first stage: but 
how this was accomplished is not clear, There is 


The different stages 
_ of Visnu’s history. 


His identification no evidence to support Barnett’s thesis that this 
with sacrifice—its h | j Я 
cause and effect, was the natural working out of an older hieratic 


. tradition which regarded Visnu not as a solar 
character but from the. beginning, as the personification of sacrifice, 
It appears more plausible, on the other hand, to regard Vignu’s ins- 
piring mythological connexion with Indra in the latter’s heroic deeds 
as one of the factors working towards this identification with sacrifice, 
especially if we bear in mind the Vedic theory of the inspiring power 
of sacrifice, which is supposed to strengthen the gods in the perfor- 
mance of their divine functions, Indra is declared in mythology to 
gain in power by Vispu's mystic aid, in the same way as Indra is 
said in ritual theory to acquire divine energy by the mystic aid of 
sacrifice. An original mythological trait, of which an analogy was 
found in the ritual dogma, might have led to the ultimate mystical 
equalisation ; but we must not press the-analogy so far as to suppose 
with Barnett that in Visnu's three all-embracing strides was found the 
symbol of the power of sacrifice to pervade the three worlds. 

At any rate, in one of the younger Upanisads we find not only a 
confirmation of Visnu’s rising significance in Brahmanical circle, but 
also the hint of a temporary philosophical per- 
Visnu as a temporary onification of Visnu as Brahman, In the declara- 
и pid tion that the end of man’s long journey, the goal 
` of wisdom, is the highest place of Visnu, we mark 

a further definite stage in the process of Visnu's elevation, 


a 
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There is some probability in В. G. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that 
Factors which the obscurity surrounding Visnu’s ‘inscrutable 
helped his elevation ‘third step! helped to give him an association of 
in later times, fel 

divine mystery necessary for a supreme god, 

This sentiment finds expression even in the heightened statement 
ее for Kis of one hymn (vii, 99, 2) in which the seer declares 
aoe highest that Visnu, more than any other god, is beyond 
| mortal comprehension, Visnu' intimate alliance 

with the great Indra whose quality he absorbs to himself, and the 
His intimate associa. trait of benevolencein his character must also be 
ide ia di emphasised, for here we have a transference to 
PORUM in his him of the vivid reality of  Indra's charac- 
f | ter, as well as the Vedic germs of Vignu’s love 
for man "and his exertions on the world’s behalf, To all this 
must be added the fact that Visnu was originally а sun-god 
with tne sun-god's tremendous cosmic attributes, as well as his 
association of light and Ше апі blessedness,2 especially аз 
| I a study of comparative religion assures us that 

ти this has been а potent factor in elevating some 
of light and life. deities of other nations to a place of eminence. 
It is not difficult to understand that as Visnu 

was originally a kindly yet active sun-god, the source of life and 
light, he was found to be the best possible god to identify with the 
loveable yet energetic supreme deity of a popular cult, But in 
this connexion the question naturally arises as to why Visnu, and 
not the other solar deities, Mitra, Püsan, Sürya and Savitr, should 
be found to possess the enduring theogonic capacity of attracting 
the special devotion of worshippers and becoming later the centre 
of a devotional faith, To this question there is no precise solution. 
Perhaps Mitra, surviving from a much earlier period, had already 
lost his individuality or merged itin that of Varuna, and could not 
attain the eminence which his Iranian double Mithra did ; perhaps 
Püsan, who almost disappears in later Vedic and post-Vedic litera- 
ture, was too much of an insignificant pastoral god; perhaps Sarya, 
symbolising the luminary itself, was too obvious and concrete a 


I Reverence for the wide steps appears especially in Rg-veda, 
i, 22, 16-21 ; I, 154. à i 
2 Macnicol, of, cit, pp. 31-32, 34 . 
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deity! ; but it is somewhat surprising that the golden deity 
Savitr, the stimulator, should be brushed aside in favour of Visnu. 
The only plausible explanation of the ignoring of Savitr appears to be 
the comparative lack of heroic traditions and legends and a certain want 
of reality, the presence of which might be demanded in the central 
figure of a popular cult. 

All these conjectures may be hazarded and they may be justly 
pronounced problematical; but it does nct follow that these ideas 
were not at present all in the history of the transformation of Visnu. 
They are, however, not sufficient to explain the last step by which 

a vivid personal god was moulded out of uncertain 
; a par rea उची figures of mythology or speculation, The springs : 
ity of a supreme dei- ОЁ religious devotion are always obscure, and it is 
Timi сос сарва, difficult to explain why some gods, more than: the 
silh popular Ша . others, can specially attract the intimate devotion 
| of his .worshippers; but there сап Бе по doubt 
`. that obscure sectarian sentiments of love and reverence for a real and 
personal god had’ the ultimate influence in affecting the older pantheon 
and completing the transformation of Visnu, as also Rudra and Praja- ` 
pati. It betrays as much willingness on the part of orthodoxy 
(for Visnu until now was an orthodox deity) to lend Из not-insigni- 
ficant god, as an eagerness on the part of sectarianism to borrow, 
remodel and identify him with its own loveable gods or demi-gods ; 
and the procedure, even if not deliberate, must have been for mutual 
benefit,? By this process the semi-divine character of popular 


r [The Saura sect is an exception difficult to explain. Foreign 
influence has been conjectured, but the antiquity and indigenous 
form of the worship cannot be denied. This is perhaps a survival 
of the ancient worship of a sun-god as a sun-god, conceived also as 
.asymbol of the supreme deity. In the Epic cult Visnu is no longer 
an obvious sun-god.—S. K, D.] i 

‚2 Barth’s suggestion (Religions of India, Eng. Tr., p. 166) of 
the foisting of a sectarian god (Vasudeva-Krsna) upon a dummy 
` Visnu, and Hopkins’ view (Religions of India, р. 388) that it was “ап 
attempt to foist upon Vedic believers a sectarian god by identifying 
the latter with a Vedic divinity,” are really one-sided generalisations, 
The Brahmanisation of Bhagavatism, on which Grierson puts so much 
emphasis, must be understood in the sense that it was the result of a 
compromise on both sides, If the non-Brahmanic popular cult 
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heroes and demi-gods of tradition, was on the one hand, enhanced 
by their identification with an old deity of orthodox mythology 
and speculation ; while on the other hand, the latter became heir to 
the regard and affection in which the popular heroes and demi-gods 
were traditionally held. The process is still traceable in a vague way 
in the Epic,’ but by what precise train of thought the ultimate 
identifications were reached will remain uncertain. 

The many-sidedness of Vignu's character in the Epic is remarke 
able, and as a figure of popular devotion he is strangely elusive. 
Mythology and philosophy, superstition and the 
| practice of piety combine to give him ever-chang- 
ing forms and mystical identifications, But in the midst of the ex- 
traordinary variety of deities in the Epic, Visnu’s vivid personality 
cannot be mistaken, In the Epic? Visnu figures pre-eminently as an 
independent full-blooded supreme deity, or is conceived in the philo- 
sophical term of All-Soul, or identified with All-god, as well as with 
Narayana, Vasudeva or Krgna ; but he retains through all the multi- 
farious mythological, theological or legendary embellishment a shadow 
of the older Rg-vedic traditions, There is indeed hardly any obvi- © 
ous trace in the Epic of the older views regarding 
Wisnu ; but his solar origin is not altogether obli- 
_ terated. It reappears in his direct identification with 
the sun? in some passages, as well as in the many solar epithets 


Visnu in the Epic. 


- Traces of his solar 
origin. 


‘was Brahmanised, the Brahmanic religion in its turn was entirely 
transformed by the popular cult, so that in the end-what remained 
is as much Brahmanic as popular. It is in this character that we 
find the religion in the Epic. i | 

I See Hopkins’ Epic Mythology, р. 77. 

2 All the references to relevant epic passages will be found in 
Hopkins’ ор. cit, sections 143-157. 5 Sörensen, Index of the Names in 
the Mahabharata (London 1904) as well as in Muir, ор. cit, iv, 
рр. 114 f, 1311. Detailed references, therefore, are not given here, 
Our references to the Mahābhārata throughout are to the Calcutta 
edition (Bangabasi Press, 1908, with Nilakantha’s commentary), which 
substantially agrees with the Bombay edition, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

3 This point can hardly. be made the ground of the hypothesis 
of the solar origin of Vaisyavism such as Grierson wants to make 
out in his article on *The Narayaniya and the Bi.agavatas,” in Ind, 


LH.Qo MARCH, 1931 15 
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he bears and adventures he accomplishes. He is golden-coloured 
(suvarna-varna), the shining (+0camana) sun-bird (syparņa), who 
traversés the sky, or rises like a mare’s head (haya-griva, a&va-&iras, 
| etc.) from. the seat; he is thousaud-rayed (sakasrircis), possesses the 
seven steeds of the зип (saptāéva) and his disc (cakra), having the 
sun itself for his.eye and the diadem of solar glory (&iritín) ; he is 
govinda, gohita, gopati and goptr like the sun, and has the bird Garuda 
(who must be traced to a different Rg-vedic myth) as his sign (suparna- 
ketu, garuda-dhvaja) and his vehicle; he is tawny-haired (Zari- 
émaé1u) and connected with spring-time (madhava) ; he is the golden 
germ (Aranya-garbha, vasu-retas) ; arid his three strides (zri-vikrama) 
encòmpasses the three worlds. The original mythological subordina- ` 
tion and association with Indra is scarcely concealed, The three 
steps: and Vignu's connexion with Vrtra-myth are expressly stated: 
in the epic story of Indra's fight with the demon -Vrtra in iii, 10, 
where Visnu promises to aid Indra by entering into his thunderbolt. 
He is the youngest of the Adityas, last in birth, we are told, but 
best in excellence; but even if he is younger than Indra (Upendra) 
Бе soon rises above him (Atindra); and Indra’s titles and fighting 
character, passing into this junior Aditya, he typifies prowess and 
and becomes preeminently the lord of hosts (ganesvara) and the 
Slayer of demons (daityiri). If grandeur is sometimes imparted to 
: ‘his appearance by giving him a terrible form. (ghor@ tanu), he is cone: 
ceived as fair, beautiful and lovely, not dark, but white ; and his. 
‘benevolence, love for man and munificencé are not forgotten. 

But new characteristics and new legends, which we need not 
‘catalogue here in detail, gather round Visnu and transform him into 
` а new mythological being,? conceived as the supreme personal god. 
He is по longer a sungod, nor is the religion of which he is the 





Ant., Sept. 1908, äs well as in his article “Bhakti-Marga” in ERE, 
р. 540, The solar origin of Visnu does not indicate the origin of 
Vaignavism as sun-worship. See S. К. De in BSOS, vi (1930). - 

"OX A mythical story of the Aaya-&ras form is told, with philo- 
sophical explanations, in хіі, 347, and this form with the horse’s head 
is said to be the primeval (purana) form. : 

.2 This in itself would show the implausibility of any suggestion 

-that the épic sectarian faith connected with Visnu is a form of solar 

‘worship, or had any original connexion with such worship. 
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centre connected in any way to sun-worship, He is also not the 
impersonal Brahmanic principle of sacrifice, although traces of this 
idea linger in his connexion with sacrifice, Nor again is he the 
temporary Upanisadic embodiment of the metaphysical Brahman, ` 
although philosophically his unmanifest and unconditioned being is 

acknowledged. In spite of the divergent secta- 


His transformation јап zeal, which sometimes exalts Brahma and 
into a new mythologi- OE I 

cal character as a iva, with whom also he is identified as one of 
Supreme sectaria Trini . А 2. o 

zod in the Epic. the Trinity, Visnu in the Epic is undoubtedly the 


dominating and supreme god ofa personal faith; 
either in his own vivid form or as identified with Narayana- 
Krsna-Vasudeva. The curious syncretism involved in the Indian 
theory of Incarnation, as well as the convenient philosophical doc- 
trine which believed in one supreme reality but admitted temporary 
personifications of the same, is responsible for attracting to him 
old myths attributed to Prajapati and other gods, and giving him a 
new, but living, mythological personality. He is soon identified, as 
the supreme deity, with many other gods, orthodox and sectarian, 
or with deified beings claiming that honour, especially with Narayana, 
an independent Brahmanic as well as legendary conception, whose 
titles and attributes are also absorbed, Visnu’s four forms (catur- 
murti) four arms (caturbhuja), four lights (caturbhinu), guardianship 
of the four quarters (caturmahirajika),! all seems to be the mytho- 
logical. result of the theological vyüZa doctrine of the Paficaratra 
worshippers of Narayana, which speaks of four successive presenta- 
tions or emanations (сеїнушуйЛа) of the supreme deity, as Vasu- 
deva (or Kgetrajfia=the pure knowing self), Samkargana (jiva), Pra- 
dyumna (mind) and Aniruddha (self-consciousness)?,—who are also 





. I Cf, the Maharajas of the Buddhists, who were also Loka- 
palas 
2 Narayana, we are told (xii, 344, 15 f), remains mystically 
.in the disc of the Sun, and cleansed souls enter the sun-door into 
him, thence. pass into Aniruddha, and thence becoming pure mind 
go to Pradyumna, thence to Samkarsana and finally-into Vasudeva 
or Ksetrajfia, This mystical супа doctrine, to which we shall return 
later, plays an important part in the later development of the cult ; 
but its anticipations are to be found in the Epic itself. The doctrine 
in its philosophical aspect is discussed in the commentaries on Brahma- 
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mythologically conceived as belonging to the same family ! Apart 
from this, Vignu as the supreme god is also conceived as the supreme 
philosophical principle, the highest Atman or Brahman or Purusa of 

i philosophical speculation. He is, however, not 


His identification with а тёге philosophical abstraction, but a living, 


sectarian deities of 


independent origin, powerful and real god, who is the lord and ruler 
esp. with Narayana 
and Vasudeva-Krsna, aS well as the creator and the destroyer, From 


: our point of view, however, the most interesting 
points are his absorption of Narayana and his identification with 
Krsna-Vásudeva, to which we should now turn our enquiry. 


(To be continued) 
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M NNI a, 
sūtra, ii, 2,42. It is to be noted that this theory of vyüas or emana- 
tions is absent in the Bhagavadgii, but is developed in the Nara- 
yaniya episode of the Epic, | 

r И is not clear what Hopkins (Religions of India, p. 461) 
means by the remark that “t is with the philosophical (and not the ` 
ritualistic) Visnu that Krsna is identified,” unless he has the philoso- 
phical Bhagavadgita especially in view ; for, the epic Visnu is more 
a mythological than а philosophical creation, Philosophy does not 
appear to have done much for Visnu, philosophy in the epic concep- 
.tion being more an outward accretion than ап inward principle, The 
above remark of Hopkins is also ‘hard to reconcile with another 
which he makes in his Epic Mythology (р. 203, note), where he says: 
“Visnu is first а philosopher’s god,” which he further explains by 
the qualification “ie, priestly god,” And yet he would not admit 
cyitualistic” Vignu, who was also presumably “priestly.” 


The Chronology of the Western Ksatrapas 
and the Andhras 
II 


The Nasik cave inscriptions have beer studied very carefully by 
Bühler (A.S.W.L, vol iv) and Senart (E.L, vol. viii, р. 59 ff), We 
. shall first of all examine the panegyric of Queen Balagri, We have 
observed before that the first epigraphic record of Gautamiputra at 
Nasik is dated in the year 18. It is generally believed by .scholars 
_ that Gautamiputra extended his territories after this date and probably 
exterminated the Ksaharatas in that year, I cannot understand exactly 
what Sir В. С. Bhandarkar meant by conjoint rule, . My impression 
after a study of his Early History of the Deccan is that accord- 
ing to him Pulumayi was associated with his father even from the 
` start. If this impression is correct, it would appear that Gautamiputra 
had already conquered all those extensive territories by the 18th 
year of his reign, as they have been mentioned in the inscription 
of the 19th year of Pulumayi (19th year of Gautamiputra, according 
to those who maintain the theory of conjoint rule). - In any case the 
recounting of the exploits of Gautamiputra in BalašrPs inscription 
was made soon after the conquests of Gautamiputra. But then 
the style of the language of the inscription leaves.the impression 
that these conquests took place some time ago and was not 
certainly recent, As a, matter of fact, all the translators always 
use the past tense. This significant fact shows that Pulumayi 
and Gautamiputra cannot have ruled together. Again, towards the 
end of the same inscription, we find that Pulumayi makes over “the 
merit of the gift to his father" This making over of the merit 
implies that the donee is dead, ` M. Senart too expresses this view 
though with much hesitation. Another fact strongly militates against 
the. theory of joint rule, viz., that Queen Bala-ri who so elaborately 
extols the exploits of her’ son should fail to date the record in the regnal ` 
years of her son even though her son was alive, Besides it is certainly 
very astonishing that kings who.were supposed to be ruling together 
should never have been mentioned together. The relevant inscriptions 
come from the same place and are even found in the same cave, If the 
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kings'were really reigning conjointly, certainly their names would 
have been mentioned together, Again, the solicitude of Pulumayi for 
the maintenance of the ascetics living in the Queen's cave also point 
to the fact that the latter was ruling alone (Е.1., VIII, p. 65). 

. We may for the present leave the Satavshanas alone and turn 
our attention to Nahapana whose dates, as we have shown, 
cannot be referred to the Saka era, When could he have reign- 
ed? Here, however, some of the scholars refer his date to the 
Vikrama era, a suggestion made long ago by Cunningham (vide 
also Sastri, J. R. А. 5. 1926, р. 655), while К. D. Banerji 
suggests that the dates of Маһарӣпа are to be referred to his regnal 
years, If we refer the dates of Nahapana to the Vikrama era, we 
find that he must have been ruling about 7 to 12 B.C. But this 
ascription of the dates. of Nahapága to the Vikrama era presents . 
insuperable difficulties which cannot be removed on any bypo- 
thesis, The Periplus is our authority for this period. .. Un- 
fortunately we cannot ascertain the date of the: Periplus with 
precision. McCrindle dates it between A.D. 80 and 89. Kennedy 
considers it to have been written c. 70 AD. (J. В. A. S, 1918 
р. 112). Schoff originally thought the date of the work to have 
‘been бо A.D., but later on changed his view. But we can find out its 
terminus ante диет with certainty, The author of the Periplus 
speaks of contemporary king Malichas, the king of the Nabateans, 
We: know that this kingdom was annexed by Trajan іп 106 “A.D. 
to the Roman empire, So the book must have been written before 
106 A.D. But the king mentioned seems to be Maliku ИТ who 
flourished between 39 and 70 A.D. The series of Nabatean inscriptions 
too abruptly end at about 95 A.D. As á matter of fact, we 
cannot be far from wrong if we hold that the work was finished 
before 90 A, D. Now in the Periplus (Art. 41) we find a reference to 
a king Mamberos (McCrindle) or Nambanus (Schoff) The careful 
study of Abbe Boyer and other scholars make it certain (vide 
Journal Asiatique, 1897. Nahapana et lera Saka) that Mambaros- 
Nambanus of the Periplus is to be identified with the great: Ksaharata 
satrap Nahapana. So it is apparent that Nahapana was ruling before 
the Periplus was written. We cannot definitely say when he came 
to the throne and How long he was on it, All that can legiti- 
mately be inferred is that he must have been on the throne, some 
time before 90 Ар, About the territories of Nahapana, . the 
Periplus furnishes us with the particulars that they included 
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Barygaza, and Minnagar (? Mandasor), near Ujjain. But how far did it 
extend towards Konkan and Maharastra? The surmise of Boyer 
that the territory next to his was that of Keprobotes, king of 
Limurike, is probably correct, What the Periplus actually tells us 
is contained in Art, 50. From Barugaza the coast immediately adjoin- 
ing stretches from the north directly to the south, and the country 
is therefore called Dakhinabades (51), Among the marts in the south 
country there are two of more importance, Paithana, which lies 
south from Barugaza a distance of twenty days, and Tagara ten days 
east of Paithana, the greatest city in the country (52). The local marts 
which occur in order along. the coast after Barugaza are Akabarou, 
Souppara, and Kalliena, а city which was raised to the rank of a regu- 
lar mart in the time of the elder Saraganes, but after Sandanes became 
-its master its regular trade was put under the severest restrictions ; 
for if Greek vessels, even by accident, entered its ports, a guard was put 
on board and they were taken to Barugaza (53). After Kalliena other 
local marts are mentioned, Then follows N aoura and Tundis, the first 
marts of the Limurike, and after these Mouziris and Nelkunda, the 
seat$ of Government, So from this account of the Periplus it would 
appear that the kingdom of Nahapana stretched for some length 
below . Kalliena. (Kalyan). The powerful elder Saraganes and the 
weak Sandanes may or ‘May not be Satavàhana, The context and 
the language of the Greek passage show that they were not contem- 
porary rulers, Now this is exactly the territories of Nahapana, as we 
find from the place-names in the inscriptions of Usavadata and 
Ayama. The Nasik region, however, is not included. But from 
the way in which Ра апа and Tagara (? Junnar) has been mentioned 
in the Periplus it can be inferred that they too lay within N ahapana's 
dominions. And this would show the inclusion of N, Maharastra 
within his territories, Thus it is clear that some time before 90 A.D, 
Nahapiina’s territories included those regions which scholars generally 
place under his sway about the year 45 (Ayama’s Junnar inscription), 
which they also consider to be the closing year of his reign, 
This is important and strongly supports our date of Gautamiputra 
on entirely different grounds, According to our chronological arrange- 
ment the defeat of the Ksaharatas took place in с, 96 A.D, But Nahar 
pana himself might have reigned a few years earlier and closed his 
reign at about 70 A.D, There is nothing in the Periplus to contradict it, 
while there is much to be said in favour of this date, I would refer 
to Kennedy’s article in J, R, A, S,, 1918, and to Schoff’s introduction 
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to his translation of tbe Periplus, This explains the wear and tear 
in the coins of Nahapana, both before and after their being restruck 
by Gautamiputra (noticed by Rev. Scott). 

There is an interesting note on Ujjain in the Periplus which 
throws some light on the vexed history of this period. The 
Periplus informs (Art 45) that “in the same region eastward is а 
city called Ozene, formerly the capital wherein the king resided”, The 
context and the language of the Greek passage leave the impression 
that Ozene was the capital of Nahapana, but who for reasons 
not known to us transferred it to Minnagar (Mandasor), near 
Ujjain. About the period described by the Periplus, Ujjain was 
included in Nahapága's dominions, Would not this change of his 
capital from such a famous place to a city comparatively unknown 
mean that he had lost hold of Ujjain? This is possible and would 
show that about the time of the Periplus the power of Nahapana 
was оп decline, And this probably was due to the attack of the 
other line of the Ksatrapas and of the Satavahanas. 

That Nahapina was defeated by Gautamiputra seems 4 priori 
possible on account ofthe fact that in the great Joghaltembhi hoard 
there is not a single coin of any other king after Маһарапа. But 
on other considerations this view seems to be incorrect. We have 
already given the arguments of Rev. Scott. A careful study of 
Queen Balaéri’s inscription too confirms this impression, There the 
great king Gautamiputra is described as “one who destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Palhavas ; who rooted out the Khaharata race; who 
restored the glory of the Satavahanas...:..% Now the main argument 
in favour of the theory of the defeat of Nahapana by Gautamiputra 
is based on the fact that in this inscription he is described as having ` 
rooted out the Khaharáta race coupled with a doubtful passage in a 
Nasik inscription (No. 4, E.L, VIII, p. 71) which is translated differ- 
ently by Bühler and Senart. Bühler took the passage to mean 
` «the field which has been possessed by Rgabhadatta up to the present 
time”, while Senart took the crucial word “Ajakalakiyam” to be 
the name of the field, The interpretation of Senart is quite plausible. 
So this inscription cannot definitely be taken to imply that the 
field came to Gautamiputra’s possession immediately after Rsabha- 
datta’s. Again, is it not very strange that the name of so great 
a king as Nahapana (who it is alleged was defeated and killed 
by Gautamiputra) should not be mentioned in an eulogistic 
prasasti? This reticence should have led scholars to. conclude 
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otherwise. But it is rather strange that scholars who have built 
their theories on the strength of the phrase khakharatavasanivavasesa- 
#arasa, should have utterly neglected the preceding phrase sakayavana 
palhavanisudanasa. 16 is rather unfortunate that we do not know 
exactly the extent of the dominions of: Nahapàga, The place- 
names in the inscriptions of Usavadata and Ayama show that his 
sway extended over a large territory from Prabhasa in S. Gujrat, 
from Broach to: Surparaka, the Nasik district, Puskara near Ajmer, 
Ujjain region, Karle and Junnar, This is what we find from the 
inscriptions, But Prof, Rapson assures us without giving any 
weighty reason that “Nahapana’s territory must have extended 
: much farther north. The place-names in the inscription of Queen 
_ Balaréri seem: undoubtedly to indicate the provinces which her 
son Gautamiputra wrested from the Kgaharatas, and these 
included Surastra (Kathiawar), Kukura (probably some portion 
of Rajputana), Akara (East Malwa), and Avanti (West Malwa).? 
There is nothing whatsoever in the praSasti of Bala-ér1 which сап. 
show that all the provinces mentioned there (unless specifically men- 
tioned as belonging to others) should be taken to mean to have 
been wrested from the Kaaharátas. On the other hand, we are told 
in the pragasti that Gautamiputra destroyed the Sakas, Vavanas and 
Palhavas, Now should we not seek, in some of these territories which 
the inscriptions of Usavadata and Ayama indicate to have been in 
the possession of Nahapana, the names of the territories of the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas? Another statement of Prof, Rapson is still 
more open to criticism. It has been held by scholars that Gautami- 
putra exterminated the Ksaharátas and annexed their territories, 
Prof, Rapson endorses this view, but again he observes: "Even 
after these provinces had been conquered by the Andhras, the 
districts still further north may have remained, since Puskara in 
Ajmer, the place of pilgrimage to which Hsabhadátta resorted for 
consecration (abhiseka) after his victory over the Malayas, may be 
supposed to have lain within the dominions of his lord (bhaftaraka),” 
Thus we find that the current hypothesis of complete extermination 
of the Kgaharatas is negatived even in the very record which is 
regarded to prove it. As‘a matter of fact, such expressions have 
to be taken in a qualified sense. 

In view of these facts we can legitimately hold that Nahapana 
himself was not defeated by Gautamiputra. He must have been a 
` Successor, may be his sonin-law Usavadata. In any way the 
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interval between his death and the complete defeat of the Ksaha- 
rütas is small The explicit mention of Nahapana as a reigning | 
monarch їп the Periplus does not allow us to formulate any theory 
which would take him towards the very beginning of the Christian 
era or even before it : 

To close this account of Ksatrapa and Andhra chronology one 
more knotty point has to be tackled, Who is really Satakarni, the 
lord of Daksinapatha, who was twice defeated in fair fight-by Rudra- 
daman and yet was not exterminated by him because of the son- 
vemoteness of their connection, : 
| According to Prof. Rapson and others this Satakarni must: be 
Pulumayi himself ‘and in support of this view a Kanheri inscription is 
cited, : We quote in extenso Prof, Rapson's remarks : “This inscription - 
is fragmentary, and its exact purport is -uncertain, The queen's 
name is missing, but she is described as ‘the queen of Vasigtht-putra 
Sri-Satakarni, descended from the family. of Kardamaka kings, She 
` was almost certainly described as (the daughter) of the Mahaksatrapa 
Rudra;". There can be little doubt that the Vásisthr-putrá here теп-. 
tioned: is Pulumayi, and that the Maháksatrapa Rudra is Rudra: 
dàman, This donation was recorded by the minister Sateraka.” Іп 
the inscription, however, only Mahaksatrapa- Ru ж putrya (h) is found 
Bühler thought that the name of the great ksatrapa was Rudra 
(Indian Antiquary, 1883, p. 272). This suggestion of Bühler may 
after all be correct, But the two important inferences that Prof, 
Rapson makes from the inscription, viz, that the Vasisthiputra here 
mentioned is Pulumayi, and that the mahakgatrapa Rudra is Rudra- 
· daman himself is purely conjectural, There is nothing in the record 
to sustain it and' as a matter of fact Prof. Rapson himself confesses ` 
the record to be uncertain in purport. Again is it not rather sur- 
prising that one should call his son-in-law as being non-remote in 
connection? Аз a matter of fact, Sir R, С. Bhandarkar thought that 
‚ the reading is not correct; and translated the passage аз ‘remote- 
ness of connection.’ His translation has much to commend itself. 
It is in accordance with Sanskrit idiom and usage, The one 
singular passage cited in the lexicon of Roth and Bohtlingk is not 
sufficient to outweigh common construction. But even conceding that 
‚ the expression means what Bühler understood by it, the premise will 
not certainly hold the weight of Prof. Rapson’s inference. The expres- 
sion in the Kanheri inscription may stand for Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman. and Mahaksatrapa Rudrasimha, So here is a difficulty at 
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the. outset, But again there is the difficulty in identifying Vasisth+- 
putra Sri-Satakarni with Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulumayi. The metronymic 
is doubtless the same in both. But in the inscriptions of Pulumayi 
nowhere else we have got the form Satakarni, This is rather 
. Strange. Moreover we have to remember that the inscription was 
set up by the queen with the help of the confidential minister 
who, it сап be conceded, must have known the name of his royal 
master, The suggestion of Prof, Rapson is not, however, impossible. 
I? will be methodologically wroug to make a statement like that, But 
if because it might not be impossible, we hold that it is likely, then 
at this rate we can build any historical edifice we like, The new 
chronological order proposed by us raises no such difficulty, We 
cannot, however, in view of the vagueness and meagreness of the data 
at our disposal definitely say who was the husband of the daughter of 
the mahakgatrapa Rudra who is called Vasisthiputra Satakarni in the 
inscription of his queen. That he is not Sri Yajfia is certain, but 
from the peculiar way in which their relationship is expressed it is 
probable that he was in some way connected with Srt Yajfia and 
may possibly be his brother and connected in his rule. It is tempt- 
ing, however, to identify him with Vasigthiputra Catarapana Sata. 
karni, of whom we have an inscription at Nanaghat dated in his I3th 
year, Pandit Bhagavanlal supposed this king to be the father of 
Gautamiputra Srt Yajña, But Prof, Rapson is almost certain that 
this cannot be, He however, observes, “The Pandit was, no doubt, 
correct in his estimate of the period to which the inscriptional cha- 
racters belong ; but it is impossible to determine whether this king 
Vasisthtputra Catarapana Satakarni is a member of a dynasty other- 
wise unknown......” 

Gautamiputra Sri Yajña seems to be the last great king of the 
` Satavahana family, The reverses which he suffered at the hands of 
е W. Ksatrapas prove fatal to them and they could not any more 
recover from the shock fully, His inscriptions are found in Andhra- 
defa, at China (Cina), in the Kistna district (year 27), in Maharastra, 
at Nasik (year 7), and at Kanheri (undated and year 16), It is not open 
to question that he ruled over both .Maharüstra and the Andhra 
country. It is noteworthy that he issued coins in imitation of the Sakas 
of Ujjain. This fact, according to Vincent Smith, probably points 
to his victories over the latter and this inference of Smith is further, 
strengthened by the fact that his coins are found in Gujrat, Kathiawar, 
` East Malwa, Арагатиа, the Central Provinces and the Krsna district, 
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. But it should be noted that the large distribution of his coins does 
‘not conclusively. prove any territorial sovereignty, The find-places 
of his inscriptions should alone be regarded as the regions over which 
“he certainly held sway. ` š | 
I should like to notice here one fact which: had inadvertently : 
been omitted in course of my discussion, This fact is cited to prove 
that the.dates of Nahapána should be referred to the Saka era, Dr. 
H. C, Raichaudhuri sums up the argument thus : “The theory of those 
who refer Nahapána's dates to the Saka era, is confirmed by the fact 
pointed out by Prof, Bhandarkar and others that a Nasik inscription 
of Nahapana refers to the gold currency of the Kuganas who could 
not have ruled in India before the first century A.D," This inter- - 
pretation of the word *kusána' occurring in the Nasik inscription is 
exceedingly doubtful, M, Senart and others deny that the word 
can mean the Kuéinas. And even if it be’ taken to refer to the 
Kuşāņa coinage, it certainly does not affect the date of Nahapána 
which we have proposed, It is well known that Vima Kadphises 
issued an extensive gold coinage and if Kaniska's dates be referred 
чо the Saka era, there can be no difficulty іп assigning’ Маһарӣра to 
‚ the period c, 60 A.D. 
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^ The Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas 


‚ In old works the Lokàyatikas are mentioned as a sect distinct. 
from the Kapalikas. Gunaratna; a fourteenth century commentator, 
however, identifies the Kapalikas with the Lokayatikas, We shall 
see how these two sects were gradually amalgamated. | 

The Visnupurana refers to a class of people of ancient origin 
who were free to live wherever they liked unworried by conventions, 
- pure at heart and blameless in action. Virtue or vice they had 
‘none, They lived іп an atmosphere. of perfect freedom in which 
man can move without the fear- of conventional dogmas of religion 
and social usage,’ These people were probably the forefathers of 
-the Lokayatikas, The vedicists were the unquestioning followers of the 
vedic injunctions, These two extreme schools of thought flourished side 
by side, one always opposing the other, Along with these two we 
find another sect which. was neither avowedly religious like the vedi- 
cists nor absolutely non-religious like the free men. The followers of 
this sect observed religious practices not for the purification of the self 
as а step to Moksa but for attaining objects of the senses—enjoyment 
being their sole епа. They were the Signadevas and the Vamadevas, 
We cannot say with certainty who these Siónadevas or the Vama- 
devas: originally were, Some maintain that they owe their origin 
to the barbarous tribes of the non-Aryan group. . We can, however, 
go зо far as to say that they did not possess the spirit of the true 
Aryans, They adopted the religious practices of the vedicists as a 
means to the realisation of their end— sensualism, which was all that 
they stood for. The Aryanspirit on the other hand was bold and 
direct < 

The Si&nadevas were those who worshipped the Phallus, Beine 


1 यघेच्छावासनिरताः सर्वबाधाविवर्जिता: । 
शुद्धान्त:करणा: शुद्धाः सर्वानुष्ठाननिमंलाः | 
धर्माधसो न Barat नोत्तमाधभमध्यमाः | 


- Visnupurama, 1, 6, 12 & II, 1, 26, 
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fond of sensual enjoyment alone they had no real faith in the УеЧаз, 

The ‘Chandogyopanisad mentions a particular form of worship, 

the Vàmadevavrata, according to which the devotee could enter into 

sex-relationship with any woman and with any number of them.? 

He who is initiated into the Vamadeva Saman need have no restraint 
in the matter of sexual intercourse. These Vamadevavratins, if not 

the Signadevas, were.probably the forefathers of the Kāpālikas, Sen- 
sualism in connection with religious rites was the main characteristic 
of this school, which later on came to be known аз а sect of the Saivas 

of the left hand order, Much as their names and practices resemble 
one another we are not sure if the Signadevas and the worshippers of ` 
the Liüga had any distinct connection with each other. Nor are 
we quite sure if any such connection actually existed between the 
Vamadevas and the Vamicarins who indulged in sexual pleasure 
under cover of religion, | 

There is evidence to show that the non-religionists passed through 

five distinct stages of development in the’ course of their evolution. 

In the initial stage they were pure at heart, blameless in action and 

free from all conventions, having neither virtue nor vice, In the second 

stage they developed a spirit of intolerance and opposition accepting 

the authority of none, yet having no positive problem of their own. 
to solve, The third stage revealed some positive theories—Svabhava- 

vada,* recognition of perception as a source of knowledge? and the 


г feta दीव्यन्ति क्रीड़न्ति इति Kera: aaa Sad; — ЧТАЧ: 
боа मित्यमैव प्रकीर्णालि: eife, साकं ү आसते गौतानि कर्माणि उत्रुव्ध-- दुर्गा ०. 
2 न काञ्चन परिहरेत्‌ तदव्रतमू-- 11. 13, 1,2. 
3 Sammatitarkaprakarana—sšg чі ачта सूत्राणि gema: | 
Nyáyamañjart— 
न fe खोकायते fafeq कर्॑व्यप्पदिश्यते। 
वैतण्डिककधैवासौ w पुमः कबिदागमः ॥ 
4 अपरे लोकायतिकाः खनावं जगतः कारणमाइः खभावार्दव जगद 'विचिवसुतृपद्यते खभावतो विल ' 
याति तथाच तद्वाक्य 
ап agaat प्रकरोति deu विचिवभार्व aufer | 
эта: «zar f भावतः सर्वभिदं пва ॥ 
Bhatta Utpala's сот. on Brkatsambkita, Y, 7. 


5 Sammatitarlaprak3r202-—-पत्यचभिवैकं प्रमाणम्‌ | 
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theory of Dehatmavada,’ It was at this stage that they came to be 
known as the Lokayatas, In the fourth stage an extreme form 
of hedonism which was due perhaps to the corruption brought 
about by their unchartered freedom formed the most important 
feature of this school. Gross sensual pleasure superseded pure 
bliss which thé Lokayatikas enjoyed so long, License replaced 
liberty. It was now that they got the designation of Carvika and 
preached the gospel of—‘Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
may die",? From this time forward the non-religionists leaned gradu- 
ally towards spiritualism. Being severely attacked by ‘the spiritua- 
lists, they developed the theory of Dehstma-vada and tried gradually 
to identify the sense-organs, breath, and the organ of thought as well 
with the self,’ At this stage they even accepted inference, though 
in a restricted sense, as a source of knowledge, and did not deny 





1 , शरीरमात्मा- शाबरभाष्ये । "Ur E 
`. Se wap | m | 
चतन्यविशिष्टः कायः परुष:--य्रौधरनीलकरछंमधु ата: गौताम्याख्यानावसरे। - 
г काम Чач: पुरुषार्थ:--नीलकण: | 
` यावज्जीवेत्‌ qui जीवेत etc. 
- 3 Advaitabrahmasiddhi— | 
केचित्‌ कृणोमि जिप्रामि खादयामि स्पू дате" 
_ इतीन्द्रियाणामाक्मल' प्रतीयन्ते ततोऽधिकाः а 
केचिप्कृसामि जीवामि Rri sn पिपासितः । 
इत्यादि प्रत्ययबलात्‌ प्रायभात्मेति मन्वते ॥ 
4 Nyayamai]a!1-—सुथिकिततराः प्राहः दिविधमनुमानम्‌। किद्विदुत्पत्रप्रतीति किञ्चित्‌ 
पाद्यप्रतीतीति । इेशूराद्यतुमानम्‌ उत्पादप्रतीति। _ 
ча चूमानुसानादेः प्रामाण्य केन नेष्यते । 
ачта रसवज्ञपरलोकाद्गो चरम्‌ | 
अनुसानं न तस्य टं. प्रामाण्य' «че: ॥ . 
Purandara— खोकप्रसिद्धमनुसानं चार्वाकैरपौष्यत एव | ан Заг मार्गमतिक्रम्यानुमान- 
чча सम्मिषिध्यत इति | 
Sarvamatasangraha --इद्सम्न' qatana हास्तनाम्नवत्‌ इत्यादानुमानव्य ad वान्त- 


मं वति प्रत्यचसूललाविशेषात्‌ । लोकयावानिर्वाहणप्रवर्य yaaga fana न पुनः खर्भाइष्टादिप्रसाधक- 
मलीकिकमनुमानमिति à 
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the existence of АКаба or ether as the fifth element.! In the fifth 
stage they came to be at one with, the Buddhists and thé Jains in 
opposing the vedicists and got the common designation of Nastika. 
At: this last stage all anti-vedic schools came under one head— 
the Lokay ata 

The sect which allowed enjoyment ‘of women for religious pur- . 
poses introduced gradually the drinking of spirituous liquor and | 
eating of meat, into their religious rites. In course of time the advo- 
cates of this schoo] became the worshippers of Rudra, the terrible god, 
atid began to carry one half of a human skull às a cup from which 
to eat food and drink wine. А garland of skulls formed an invariable 
decoration of the members of this sect. They used to dance about 
with a long chain of the bones of the dead flung round their neck 
and thus assumed a fierce appearance. 

The earliest references to the Kapalins, or the skull-bearers, are 
to be found in the Maitrayani Upanisad,? Неге the vedicists use 
freely such abusive epithets as thieves with regard to them. They 
are called—‘Taskaras’, This is due, most probably, to the fact that 
-the real purpose of the Kapalins was not to practise religion but to 
enjoy sensual pleasure under the mask of religion, They are mention 
ed here along with the Barhaspatyas who also are similarly condemned. 

Next we meet them as the Saivas,3 worshipping Bhairava 
and Camunda in their terrific forms wearing a garland of human. 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for their 
propitiation ;* or as the Buddhists worshipping Buddhakapala (a 


1 ए0081819--कैचित्त चार्वार्कक्देशीया आकाशं पञ्चमं मूतमभिमन्यमान्याः पञ्चभूतात्मकं 
जगदिति निगदन्ति i | 
2 अथ ये चान्ये इथाकषायकुण्डलिनः कापालिन:...««तैः सद्ध न संवसेत्‌। प्रकाशभूता वैते чеч 
waat इत्येवं wre! Maitri Upanisad, VII, 8. 
‚3 Sr कापालिकाः u— Siva Purina Viyaviyasamihiid, 11, 24. 177. 
शेवा; कापालिकाओं ति--/4/#ब5छ४/४, Ц, 2. 37. 
Vacaspati Misra, Govindananda, Anandagiri, etc, 
4 Prabodhacandrodaya, II, 12, 13.— 


नरास्थिमालाहतचारुभूषणः 
श्मशानवासी नकपालभाजनः | etc. 
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Buddhist deity) associated with his Sakti, Citrasena, held in close 
embrace, The figure of Buddhakapala presents a fierce appearance 
with three blood-shot-eyes rolling in anger, a distorted face, canine 
teeth, ornaments made of bones, a garland of severed heads and.in 
- an attitude of menacing dance, The hair on his head rises upwards 
like flames of fire, The god is four-armed. In his hands are shown 
the Kartri, the Kapala, the Damaru, and the Khattaiga.’ At this 
stage we meet another Kapalika leader named Kapala-pada who was 
а Sidra by caste and whose followers were all yogins bearing 
skulls, | 

The images of the deities аге the creation of tbeir.devotees, and 
the devotees imitate their deities as closely as they can, Thus there 
is a close agreement between the characteristics of the deities and their 
devotees. The Kapalikas bear skulls as their deities do. 

_ Huen Tsang, Mahendravikrama, Bhavabhüti, Sankara, Krana Mira, 
Madhavacaryya and Anandagiri, have all left accounts of Kapalikas 
as a horrible and demoniacal sect feared by all, Being condemned 
and feared by the villagers, the members of this sect preferred 
to renounce the world, bear matted hair, use tiger's skin as 
garment and bed, besmear their bodies with the ashes of burnt 
up corpses and live in caves or rocky places, After fasting they 





मस्तिष्काक्तवसाभिघारितमहामांसाहतिर्गुद्वताम्‌ 
बच्नौ ब्रह्मकपालकस्पिसभुरापानैम ग; पारणा | 
सद्य: छृ्कठोरकरठविगलतृकीलालधारोखने- 
ай न; परुषोपहारवलिभिदेतो महासैरव: ॥ 
Mattavilasa— 
पेया सुरा प्रियतमासुखमीचितव्य' 
яга: खभावललितो विक्तशुवेश: । 
_ चैनेदमीहशमहश्यत मोचवव्मे 
दीर्घायुरस्तु भगवान्‌ स पिनाकपाणिः ॥ 
Sankaravijaya of Madhava— 
शूली विपी परतौवलोकी कडलमालालतगाबभूषः | 
संरत्तनेती मदधूर्णिताचः etc, 
т चितिभखपूणकलेवरः भरकपालमालाइतगलः भालदेशरचितकजलरेख: । सकलकैशरचितजंटापारिः 
न्याद्रधमैरचितकटिसूत्रकौपीन: कपालभोभितवाभकरः walt मैरव wa कालीश इति सहमेहजेपन्‌। 
Sankaravijaya of Anandagiri 
13.0. MARCH, 1931 17 
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drank liquor from the skulls of Brahmans, Their sacrificial fires 
were fed with the brains of human beings; and the lungs of 
human victims covered with fresh blood gushing out of the deadly 
wounds in their throats were the offerings by which, they appeased 
the terrible god Mahabhairava, They practised yoga and were 
supposed to possess supernatural powers, For example, they 
could control Harihara and the other great and ancient gods, stop 
the course of the planets in the heavens, submerge in water the 
earth with its mountains and cities, and drink up the waters of the 
oceans in a moment, They had the power to move about in the 
air They possessed also the eight siddhis.? | 

The Kapalikas strive to attain various supernatural powers as their - 
aim is to attain sensuous pleasure. - According to some philosophers 
the state of salvation is no better-than that of a piece of inanimate ` 
and insensible stone, The Kapalikas in opposition to this view 
maintain that a state of salvation in which there is no sense 
of pleasure should not be aimed at,3 Exactly the same view is 
attributed to the Carvakas by the author of the Naisadha Kavya, The 
difference between the Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas lies in the 
means and not in the end. The Kapalikas suggest some religious 
rites for attaining pleasure, They hold that pleasure exists in the 
objects of desire, The founder of the Kapalika school assures that 
& devotee having attained salvation, becomes a Siva and enjoys 





г हरिहरसुरज्य WX छान्‌ सुरानहमाहरे वियति वहतां ramat «ufu गतौरपि । 
समगनगरौमम: पूणां विधाय महौसिमां कलय सकलं भूयसोयं чая पिंबानि तत्‌ ॥ 
Prabodhacandrodaya, IIÍ, 14. 
з अणिमा लघिमा afi: इशिल' वशित्व' कामावसायिता प्राकास्थ' महिमा । — 
3 Prabodhacandrodaya, III, 16: | 
жет ga’ यिना न विषयैरानन्दबीधी जूमिता जौवस्य स्थितिरेव सुतिरुपलावस्था कथं प्रार्थ्य ते । 
पावत्या: प्रतिद्षया दयितया सानन्दमालिज्गितो मुक्त: क्रीडति चन्द्रचूड्वपुरित्यूचे атаб: ॥ 
.4 Naisadhacarita, XVII, 75. 
सुक्तये w; शिलालाय waga सचेतसाम्‌ । 
गोतमं तमवेत्यैव यथा वित्य ада सः | 
The man who has prescribed the Sastras to show the way to salva- 


4 


tion as one calculated to make animate beings inanimate and insensible 


like stones is surely Gotama—the most bovine, 
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the pleasure arising from the company of excellent beauties like 
Parvati, Their aim is Kamasadhana—they are the hedonists,1 

Next we come across in the Sribhasya of Ramanuja a peculiar class 
of Kapalikas bearing no Kapila, Probably asa reaction against the 
cruelty and ugliness of their own practices, the Kapalikas, through 
the influence of the Vedicists became divided into two sections, One 
section stepped back and brought a more healthy tone to their school, 
They gave up the horrible and demoniacal aspects of their rituals, and 
discarded the very Kapala, from which the term Kapalika is derived, In 
Ramánuja's account we find that a man who knows the essence of the 
six marks and who is skilful in the use thereof attains the highest bliss 
by concentrating his mind on the soul as seated on the female organ. 
These Kapalikas, according to Rāmānuja, are an anti-vedic sect, ? 
They differed from the skull-bearers only in the means, T hey still 
agreed as regards the end, viz, Kamasadhana. 

The other section of the Kapalikas who did not approve of this 
retrograde step continued to bear skulls with their horrible and demo- 
` niacal practices, But they were no longer called the Kapalikas, 
They got by this time a more hated name Kalámukha or Kalava- 
dana, The Kapalikas lost their Kapalas but continued to hold the 
old designation, The Kalamukhas continued to hold the skull but 
lost their old designation of Kapalika,$ 





I Brhaspati Sütra, II, 6. कापालिकमेव काससाधने | 
2 Sribhásya, II, 2. 35-38. 
ai चैते वेदविरुद्धां तत्तप्रकियामैहिकासुफिक्श्र य:साधनकस्माल कल्पयन्ति । निसित्तोपादामयोभ द॑ 
निमित्तकारयाच्च पशपतिमाचचते। तथा नि यससाधनमपि सुद्रिकाषट्कधारणादिकं ати: कापाला;-- | 
सुद्रिका ATAN: परमुद्राविशरदः | 
भगासनस्थमात्मानं ध्यात्वा निर्वाणगृष्कृति ॥ 
करिठका чагаа эртеге शिखामणिः | 
wa aes मुद्राषदर्क॑ ячча ॥ 
आभिर्मुद्रितदेहस्तु न भूय se जायते! 
з Sribhasya, II, 2, 35-38: | 
तथा कालसुखा अपि कपालपातऊभोजनशवभक्मत्रानततूप्ा शनलगुड्धारणसुराकुम्स्थापनतदा- 
धारदेवपूत्रादिकसैहिकासुफ्षिकसकलफलसाधनमभिदधति । रद्राचकड'नं हस्ते जटा чт च मकी | कपालं 
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We have seen that in the fourth and the fifth stages of develop- 
ment of the Lokdyatikas, the Lokayatika or non-religionist sect be- 
came very licentious. They lost their purity of heart and an anti- 
vedic attitude became their main characteristic, All oppositionists 
of the Vedas were known as the Nastikas, and the Nastikas were 
identified with the Lokayatikas, They were against vedic sacrifices 
of animals but they lost strength gradually and leaned towards 
spiritualism, Е 

Тһе пех dispensation mentioned by Ramanuja avoided all cruel 
“and abominable rites, It is, therefore, an anti-vedic sect with sensual 
pleasure as the end of life. The members of the sect used to meet: 
like the Lokayatikas once a year ata particular place and to enjoy 
` to their heart’s content all sorts of pleasures without any let or hindra- 
nce, Like the Vamdevavratins of old the Kapalikas of this stage 
used to come in sensual contact with any woman irrespective of rank 
and nearness of Кіп. The Lokayatikas who were in their primitive 
stages pure at heart and blameless in action now became degraded 
Thus with the degradation of the Lokayatikas and the partial puri- 
fication of the Kapalikas these two sects were brought almost to the 
same level and identified themselves with each other. Gupgaratna, the 





` मखना खानमित्यादि च प्रसिद्धं शैवागमैषु । तथा केनचित्‌ क्रियाविशेषेण विजातीयानामपि arent. 
सुत्तमायमप्रा्द्चाहः । दीचाप्रवेशमाव श аги भवति чта т कापालं प्रतमास्थाय यतिभवति मागव; | 
Vamanaptrina—aart कालवदनम्‌। 


I. Manu II, 11-~नास्तिकी मेदनिन्दकः । с "4 4 
Daršanañkura— 


नालि वेदोदितों लोक इति येषां मतिः ख्थिरा। नालिकासे.............॥ 
अवैदिकप्रमाणानां Сочи nawan: | | 
चार्वाकाद्या; षड्विधासे स्याता लोकैषु नासिका: ॥ 
Vidvanmodatarangini— 
अहिंसा परमो धर्मः पापमाक्मप्रपीड़नस्‌ । अपराधीनता ofa: स्तर्गोऽभिलविताशनम्‌ ॥ रू.दारपरदारेषु 
यथेष्छ' विहरेत्‌ सदा । गुरुशिषाप्रणालीद्ध saq खहितमाचरन्‌। 
Slokavartika— 


nda fç मीमांसा लोके लोकांबतीकृता: । तामाशिकपचे ww यदः हती भया | 
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commentator of the Saddaršanasamuccaya, refers to this identifica- 
tion, 

In the time of Brhaspati of Artha&astra fame these two sects were 
clearly distinct, The Lokayatikas were Ahetuvadins or Akriyavadins? 
the followers of the doctrine of non-causation, According to this 
doctrine which was propounded by Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati, 
something comes out of nothing—the caused comes out of the 
uncaused-—waa; सदजायत, "This leads tothe supposition that the self is 
Niskriya, or passive, and therefore remains unaffected by actions, good 
or bad—Nasti sukrtaduskrtakarmanám phalam vipakah,® the universe 

‘is self caused and self generated, and there is no retribution of action 

But the Kāpālikas are not so, They are not the Akriyavadins, They 
practise religion as a means to an end. According to them Siva 
is free from stain and is the supreme agent. No action however 

repugnant to the moral standard of the world or of the Vedas really 
clings to Him. The besmearing of His body with the ashes of burnt 
up corpses together with similar other practices is certainly antivedic, 
But inspite of this he is free. from demerit. On those who have 
discovered the “actual presence of Siva, the divine spirit, in themselves, - 
the god Siva. confers the power to move in the sky and to have other 
miraculous powers. According to them Prakrti is Upadana karana and 
Siva is Мітіна karana; This view of the Kapalikas shows that they 
were not Ahetuvadins, Religious practices were no end in themselves 
but merely means. When they gave up Kriya and became engaged 
in sensualism they became at one with the Lokayatikas. 

The ugly side of the Kalamukhas when further developed took 
a distinct shape and came to be called the Aghorins, the Aghora-panthis 
orthe Keraris, to whom the human brain was the most delicious 
morsel and .who were considered as Epicurean cannibals. Their 
predecessors, the skull-bearing Kapalikas were not apparently as 


1 प्रधमं नालिकखरुपसुच्यते-कापालिका भज्योडुलनपरा योगिमी ब्राक्रणाद्रत्यजाताब केचन 
नासिका भवन्ति। तेच जीवपुण्यपापादिक॑ न нага । चतुर्भतात्मकं जगदाचचते ।......ते च मयमांस 
WW मावाद्यगम्यागमनमपि कुर्वते। वर्षे वष कक्षिन्नपि दिवसे सर्वे संभूय urere खीनिरभिरमन्त । 
чё कामादपरं न मन्वते татай चार्वाका लोकायता इत्यादीनि | 

2 Sitrakrtaiga— 

क्रियाजीबादिपदार्थो$लीत्यादिक॑ वदितुं शौलं यैषां ते क्रियावादिनः। чач идат эш 
afer लोकायतिका: शाक्यादयब्र--तेषामात्मैव नाखि । чабат तज्जनितो वा कर्मबन्ध इति | 

3 Jatakamala, 
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shameless and abominable as these Aghorins, The skull-bearers 
used to eat flesh and drink wine but always refrained from eating 
dead carcasses, The Aghorins on the other hand used to take delight 
in. eating dead carcasses and surrounding themselves with filth and 
foul things of the most ugly and revolting nature, 

On the basis. of these antivedic practices of the school which is 
indifferent to Varpaéramadharma and is looked down upon by, the 
. members cf the Brahmanical schools in all the stages of its career 
` as Siénadevas, Kapalikas, Saivas, and Aghorins, some are very much 
inclined to infer that the sect sprang from the uncivilised- people of 
the non-Aryan group. 

It was possibly due to the influence of the Buddhists and the Jains 
that the skull-less Kāpālikas became more and more refined and gave 
up wine and meat, but still continued in their original habit of sensua- 
lism. This sensualism, too, in course of time, either through the 
influence of the primitive Bauddhas or the Vaisnavas, was purged 
of its grosser aspect so prevalent among the skull-bearers and 
took a more refined shape, the end of which was much higher 
than mere sexual pleasures, The refined body utilised Ката as a 
means to some higher end. These people did not care for the tem- 
porary. and incomplete pleasure mixed with pain as did their prede- 
. cessors or the Carvakas. They aimed at the pleasure which is 
eternal, supreme and pure. These people were the Sahajiyas, They 
sacrificed Kama for Prema, They agree with the Lokayatikas in 
this that their end is pleasure, that they are antivedics, and that they 
believe that the material human body is all that should be cared 
for! They agree. with the skull-bearers in this that they employ 
wonien for religious purposes, Love for a woman with whom one is 
not bound by the tie of wedlock is their essential feature. Here 


I 89x साधन ча सर्वेतज्लसार-- 
| Nigtidharthaprakisivali, 

WAAL मूल एइ नरवपु देह-- 
Amrtarasīvali, 

अक्खि डा fra कडू wa मिति 
Ваша Gin О Doki, 

तदा च वस्तुन वस्तु! कंथमीशुर इष्यते सिलाइ — | 
Bauddha Gin О Dokā, 
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they agree with the Vamadevas, the Vamacdrins and the Kapali- 
kas, · 

The Tantrikas, who ate according to some a very modern sect, 
` came into being as a class probably as the result of an effort to 
modify the Kapalika mould of thought, They are perhaps a class 
of people of the Brahmanical school who with a view to counter- 
acting the evils of Kapálikism sanctioned and adopted the popula: 
doctrines regarding indulgence, paying no heed to Varnaérama- 
‘dharma, and were thus able to influence the vedic doctrines to 
some extent, Thus, although the enjoyment’ of the senses may be 
recommended by the Tantrikas along with the skull-bearers and the 
non-religionists, the Tantrikas differ from them in their end, The end 
of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas is Kama or gross sensual 
pleasures, but the end of Tantrikism is to become Vira, to attain full 
control over one's passions and to attain final liberation of the soul, It 
accepts Kama аз a means to ап end which is much higher than sen- 
sual pleasures, ; 

Buddha by his ‘Paficakama-guna-dittha-dhammanibbanavada’ refers 
almost to the same doctrine, Vatsydyana of Kāmaśāstra fame also 
differs from the Lokàyatikas and the Kapalikas as regards the end, 
The ultimate aim of his work according to him is to teach the 
subjugation of senses. ; 

Thus it appears that the Lokāyatikas, the Vamadevas, the Sišna- 
devas, the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas, the Aghorins, the Vama- 
carins, the Sahajiyas and the Tantrikas all walk along the same track 
with slight differences, 

Bright joy of everlasting sunshine was the creed perpetually present 
before the eyes of the Lokayatikas, The year to them was a busy 
round of gay and pleasant festivals, In course of time through the 
influence of the vedicists who were chiefly pessimists the Lokayatikas 
made it a rule to meet only twice a year for enjoying all sorts of 
pleasures with full freedom without any restrictions whatsoever, The 
Lokayatikas being the organisers there was no touch of religion in 
these festivals, The festivals were known as the spring festival 
or वसन्तोत्‌सब' and the autumnal festival or कौसुदौमहोत्सव,? 





I Ratnavali of Sriharga, AbhijiianaSakuntala etc, 
2 Mudraraksasa, Kaumudimahotsava nataka (recently published 
in the Dakginabharat! Sanskrit Series) etc, 
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In course of time, however, there wasa further reduction of their 
festivals and the entertainment in spring alone survived, In this 
festival dance and. song, flower and the red ochre, swimming and 
playing contributed to the creation of an atmosphere of gaiety and 
frivolity from which all sterner laws of sexual ethics were banished 
for the time being and men and women mixed together indiscrimin: 
ately, In the next stage the vedicists tried to avail themselves of 
this festival in their own way. They introduced the worship of 
Madana and began to call it JZadazezsava in which a mere touch of 
religion was introduced. As soon as the worship of Madana was 
introduced, the Lokayatikas, who were the non-religionists, ceased to 
join this. festival. Enjoyment they did want. But freedom was 
the thing which they loved. They did not like to be circumscribed 
by any religious feeling. The vedicists in their turn gradually trans- 
formed this festival into a religious observance, The Bhavisya- 
purapa mentions a like observance in which Siva and Parvatt are 
concerned. Later on the Vaiggavas gave it a new shape and a 
name, ‘They placed Madanamohana in place of Madana. This 
is the Dolotsava of the Vaisnavas. 

The Lokayatikas, liowever, did not join any religious festival but 
- pursued their own course undeterred by all obstacles, They became 
at one with the Kapalikas and continued to meet once a year at a 
place where extreme forms of lincentiousness prevailed, This idea 
of licentiousness, as we have already seen, does not owe its origin 
to the Lokayatikas. It was the peculiar possession of the Kapalikas. 
Similarly the circles or the Cakras of the Tantrikas, particularly of 
the lefthand order, and the Mandalas of the Sahajiyas, owe their 
origin most probably to the annual meetings of the Kapalikas with 
whom the Lokayatikas joined later оп. In Gunaratna’s time these 
annual meetings of the Kapalikas became the common festivals of 
both the sects—the Lokayatikas and the Küpalikas. 

Now let us conclude this topic,’ We have seen that the Kapalikas 
agreed with the Lokayatikas. in anti-vedic practices ; they agreed in 
lincentiousness. They had common annual festivals, They gave 
more importance to waa than to wga, They were the heretics 


‚т - Lokayata—argart प्रमाणं, प्रत्यचमेवैकं प्रमाणम्‌ etc, . 
Карака प्रत्यचेहेतुवचनं निरथेकम्‌, Mattavilasa. 
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or Pagandas condemned by the orthodox schools, And for these 
reasons these two schools were identified with each other, 


DAKSHINA RANJAN SHASTRI 


A Short Chronology of Indian Astronomy 


“The ancient Indian astronomy had for its basis the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, ` In the early Vedic period each heavenly 
body represented'a Divinity and so the study of Astronomy originated 
in the doctrine.that the Supreme Being had assigned to the heavenly 
bodies some duties by which they became rulers of the affairs of the 
world, and-that a knowledge of the ‘Divine Will could be had by 
observing tle order of their motions and the recurrence of times and 
seasons, The Hindus therefore watclied with care all the phenomena 
of the heavens in order to perfect their calendar of festivals, etc, The 
Vedic sacrificial rites had a close connection with astronomical 
calculations, and so some amount of ‘astronomical knowledge was 
obtained in India at the time when the Vedas and the Brahmagas 
were composed. It is from astronomical premises that scholars like 








r` Brhaspati Sütra— | 
यदा चाण्डाल उदारसुरामांसादिकामेष्छु सदा कापालिकाभिधानपाषस्डी--11, 13 
लोकायतिकामिधानपाषस्डछौ--11, 12. 
लौकायतिकमसैनाथें Гая’ aufa aq—Il, 8 
कापालिकाहेतबीदवाय- lI, 9 
कापाली खग्रामग्ट्हखजने: परित्यक्तः सवेलोकनिन्दितों नारकी ча, 37 
, एवं पाषण्डि desi मनसापि न कुव्यातू--11, 35. | 


- लोकायतं зача mad स्न च्छुभाषिंतम्‌ ।- न योतव्य' घिजेनेतद्यो नयति तदृद्दिजम्‌ । 
Garuda Purana, Рагуа Khanda, 98. 17. 
कंपालभख्ास्थिधरा а छवेदिकलिब्विनः 
ऋते ATTA जटावल्कलधारिणः | 
अवैदिक Gandara दे पाप्रण्डिगम्त | 
VH,Q., MARCH, 1937 9 : 18 
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Tilak, Dikgit and Jacobi argue a great antiquity for. the vedic 
writings, | | 

The vedic year was twelve months of 30 days each, with an occa- 
sional intercalary month, “the thirteenth month fabricated of days 
and nights, having thirty members.” (Atharva’ Veda xiii, 3, 8). 
There is по indication of any definite cycle,. the five year cycle 
having appeared later, The year was also divided into two equal 
courses or ayanas, a northern course or Uttarayana beginning at the 
winter solstice and ‘а southern course or Daksinayana beginning at 
the summer solstice, In the Rg-veda two asterisms only are mention- 
ed, viz, Magha and Phalguni; but in later vedic texts (А. V, xix, 
7, 1-5) а complete list of the -twenty-eight naksatras or asterisms is 
given. The list is headed by Krttikas or the Pleiades, which markéd 
the vernal equinox of the vedic year, Jacobi proved that the vedic 
year commenced with the summer solstice, His arguments are based 
_ on the following rendering of a verse of the “Frog Hymn” :— 

“Those leaders of rites observe the institutes of the gods, and 
disregard not the season of the twelfth month as the year revolves 
and the rains return, then scorched and heated they obtain freedom,” 

Diksit from a passage of the Brahmanas,2 fixes the age of the 
Vedas at 3000 в.с, The words “they (the Krttikas) do not move from: 
the eastern quarter while the other asterisms do move from the eastern 
quarter" are taken: by him to mean, definitely, that. the asterism 
Krttikas (Pleiades), and no other asterism, was on the equator, He 
writes, “in my opinion the statement conclusively proves that the 
passage was composed not later than 3000 B.C” [n vedic texts no 
definite mention is made of the planets, but some oriental scholars 
hold that the people of the Vedic age? had knowledge of the planets, 
Vedic astronomical facts are not accurate as it was not the intention 
of the Vedic writers to deal with astronomy directly and that it was 
only when religious rites demanded it, that they referred to astro- 
nomical facts, 

The earliest formal Hindu astronomical work was -the Jyotisa 
Уедайва, It is the name of certain works or classes of works, regard- 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1895, xxiv, р. 345. 

2 Satapatha Brahmana, II, r, 2, 24. . 

3 Bharatiya Jyotih Sastra by 8, В, Diksit ; Our Astronomy and. 
Astronomers by Jogesh Chandra Roy. 
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ed as.an auxiliary to the Vedas, The Jyotisa \УеЧайса! is а small 
metrical treatise containing a statement regarding the place of the 
winter solstice at some ancient date which gave rise to a good deal 
of comment and speculation. Its author intended to propound the 
doctrine of the cycle consisting of five years of 1830 apparent solar 
days, The year was tropical and began with the white half of the 
month Magha and terminated with the dark half of the month Pausa 
. (verse 5). . The year which is the fifth part of the yuga contains three 
hundred and sixty-six days, six seasons, two ayanas (the northern 
and southern progress of the sun), twelve solar months (verse 28) ; 
while the sun accomplishes five tropical revolutions, the moon accom- 
plishes sixty-two synodical and sixty seven periodical revolutions 
and the whole period comprises sixty-one savana months of 30 natu- 
ral days each (verse 31); the yuga begins with the winter solstice 
at the new moon of Magha, the new moon taking place in the 
- first point of Sravistha, This indicates that the Vedàüga Jyotiga was 
composed in the twelfth century B.C, а conclusion which has also 
been confirmed by the internal evidence from Bodhayana Srauta 
sütra, The Уедайса Jyotiga does not teach much of astronomy 
and it does not claim to do so, Max Müller remarks in this connec- 
tion that. “the object of this small tract is not to teach astronomy, It 
has a practical object which is to convey such knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the days and hours: of the 
Vedic sacrifice,” ? 

Jyotisa Vedanga is followed by the astronomy of the Jainas, The 
only work on Jaina astronomy, now available, is Süryaprajfiapti. 
There is however evidence that two more works on Jaina astronomy 
were written, one called Candraprajfiapti and the other Bhadra- 
bahaviya Samhita of Bliadrabahu. These two works are mainly 
known from quotations by later astronomers. Jacobi in his preface 
to the translation of the Kalpasütra, remarks that the Bhadrabahaviya 
Samhita was mainly an astrological ‘work, Bhadrabahu was the 
religious preceptor of Candragupta and died in 293 B,C. Bhadrabahu 
also wrote a commentary on Stryaprajfiapti and this is believed 
to be the first commentary on the work, The exact date of com- 





I The text is given in Thibaut's article on Jyotisa Vedaüga 
(J.A.S.B., 1877) ; Yajuga Jyotisa by Dvivedi and Jyotisa Vedaüga by 
Lala Chotelal, 

2 Asiatic Researches, vol, ix, р, 321. 
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position of Súryaprajñapti is not known, ‘Thibaut says that this 
book must have been written before the~Greeks came to India, 
as there is no trace of Greek influence in this work, Its 
authorship is attributed to Mahavira, The traditional date of 
Mahavira's death is 527 B.C, but Jacobi says that Mahavira 
died in 462 в.с, Therefore, it is certain that Süryaprajfiapti must 
have been written in about 500 B.C. Weber points out that 
the: doctrine propounded in the Siiryaprajfidpti shows in many 
points an unmistakable resemblance with that contained in the 
.Jyotisa Vedariga and it thus became manifest that the astronomical ` 
books of the Jainas do not only furnish information about the 
opinions held by a religious sect, but may, И rightly interro-. 
gated, yield valuable material for the general history of Indian 
ideas, According to the Süryaprajfiapti, the yuga begins with the 
summer solstice, at the moment when the moon is full in the beginn- 
` ing of Abhijit and the sun consequently stands at Pusya. The distinct- 
ive doctrine of the Jainas is the assumption of two different suns, 
two moons and two sets of constellations. In. this connection, Cole . 
brooke remarks," "they (the Jainas) conceive the setting and rising - 
of stars and planets to: be caused by the mountain Sumeru and 
suppose three times the period of a planet's appearance to be requi- 
site for it to pass round Sumeru and return to the place wherefrom it 
emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as many moons, and 
an equal number of each planet, star and constellation to Jambu- 
'dvipa ; and imagine that these appear on alternate days, soüth and 
"north of Meru,” This doctrine has been controverted by all later astro- 
nomers. Here also the yuga comprises five years of 360 days each, 
each year in its turn being divided into twelve months of 30 days each; 
in the Süryaprajfiapti this kind of year—commonly known as the 
savana year—is called the karma year ог rtu year. The six days 
by which this year is shorter than the solar year are called atirátras. 
The one important point in which Süryaprajfiapti differs from the 
“statement in the Jyotisa Vedaüga is this that according to the Jyotiga 
Vedanga the yuga begins with the winter solstice, at the moment 
when it is new moon, sun and moon being in conjunction in the 
beginning of the naksatra Dhanistha, while according to the Sürya- 
prajñapti the yuga begins with the summer solstice, at the moment 
when the moon is full in the beginning of Abhijit and: the sun сопзе- 


г Max Müller's History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
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quently stands at Ризуа, In his paper on Sūryaprajñapti, Thibaut 
in conclusion draws attention to the striking resemblance which the 
cosmological and astronomical conceptions of an old Chinese book 
called Tcheon-Pei (of which a complete translation was published 
by Е. Biot in the Journal Asiatique, 1841, pp. 592-639) bear to the 
ideas on the same subject as expounded in the Süryaprajüapti. 

The history of Hindu Astronomy of the period from 500 В.С. (i.e. 
the approximate date of composition of Süryaprajfiapti) to со A.C, (i.e, 
the approximate date of Aryabhata’s writing) is generally called the 
dark age of Hindu Astronomy. Any work written during this period 
of 1000 years is not available to us, But it is not probable that 
this period was barren of any astronomical improvement and this 
science remained in a static condition in this country, References 
of astronomical knowledge prevailing in this period are found here 
and there in literary and philosophical works of that period, During 
this period of 1000 years probably the astronomical Samhitàs and 
the older Siddhantas were composed. Astronomy was stated 
to be one of the principal accomplishments of the Jaina priest 
in the  Bhagavati siira Тһе date of the Bhagavati sūtra is 
about 300 B.C, Itis noteworthy that the knowledge of astronomy 
is considered necesssary for the Jaina priest for exactly the same 
purpose as it was for the Vedic priest, viz., to find the right time and 
place for the religious ceremonies. It is also observed by Santi- 
candra gana: (1595 А. C.) in the preface to his commentary on the 
Jambudvipa prajfiapti. The Buddhist monks were at first advised to. 
refrain trom the study of astronomy? which was condemned asa 
low art (tiracchana vijja) as far as bhiksus were concerned, Later on 
Buddha relaxed his opinion and made it а rule of conduct of the 
dhikgus living in the woods that they must learn elementary astro- 
nomy. The incident which compelled him to. change his mind is 
this: Once upon a time some robbers approached certain bhiksus 
living in the forest and asked them, “with what constellation is the 
moon now in conjunction ?" The bhikgus could give no reply as they 
were ignorant of astronomy, being forbidden by religious injunction 
tolearn astronomy. This incensed the robbers who beat the bhiksus 
and went away. When Buddha came to know of this unfortunate 
incident, he made the following rule: “They (the bhiksus living in 


I JBhagavatisütra, 90; Uttaradhyayana sūtra, xxv, 7, 8, 38. 
2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, vol, И, pp. 208. 
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forests) should learn the stations of the constellations, either in whole 

or in parts, and they should know the directions. of the sky These 
Instances prove beyond doubt that the science of astronomy was not 
in a static condition but was progressive during the period of rooo 
years from 500 B.C. to 500 A.C, This is the period, therefore, when 
the astronomical Samhités and the older Siddhantas were written, 
The Jyotisa Samhitàs are no longer extant, though Dr, Kern was 
known to have possessed a fragmentary manuscript of Garga Samhita 
They ‘аге mainly known from citations by later astronomers, The 
authors of the two Samhitds, generally mentioned in the writings of 
later Hindu astronomers, are Рагабага and Garga, The precise period 
in which they lived is a vexed question, Paraéara’s sayings have 
been quoted by Varahamihira in his Brhat Samhita and also by his 
commentator Bhattotpala, According to the Nirukta, l'aràóara was 
the son of Vasistha and according to the Mahābhārata and the 
`Увриригара Рагабага was the grandson of Vasistha, and Parasara, 
was the father of Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata, Рагабага, 
therefore, must have lived just before the Mahabharata was composed, : 
Diksit and Jacobi from astronomical evidence have fixed the date 
of the Mahabharata as 450 B. С, 1६ has, for this reason, been asserted 
that Рагабага lived about соо H.C. Garga, the wiiter of Garga Samhita 
whose sayings have been cited by Varahamihira in his Brhat samhita 
is mentioned inthe Mahabharata? as a well-known astronomer. The 
description, which is given in the Mahabharata of astronomer Garga, 
leaves no doubt as to the identification of the writer of Garga Samhita 
with the Garga mentioned in the Mahabharata,® : Therefore, Garga 
also lived about 500 BC, There is mention of two other Samhitas 
by Devala and Ka$yapa in the Sakracaradhyaya of Brhat Samhita, 
but these works seem to have been written much later than the: 
Samhitas of ParaSara and Garga. Next comes the works on the Sid- 
dhantas. Of the eighteen or twenty ancient astronomical works | 
referred to by ancient Hindu writers, under the name of Siddhantas, 

or “Established conclusions” nine are mentioned by Abul Fazel in 
the Institutes of Akbar, namely :—(1) Brahma Siddhanta, (2) Sürya. 
Siddhanta, (3) Soma Siddhanta, (4) Brhaspati Siddhanta, (5) байка 
Siddhanta, (6) Narada Siddhanta, (7) Paragara Siddhanta, (8) Pulastya 


t Cullavagga, viii, 6, 3, in Vinaya Texts, Sacred Books of the 
East, xx, pp. 292-4 f 
2 Gadiparva, 8, 14. . 3 Salva parva, 38, 
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Siddhanta and (9) Vasistha Siddhanta, Other Siddhantas mentioned 
are the works of (ro) Vyasa, (тї) Atri, (12) Kašyapa, (13) Marici, 
(14) Manu, (15) Angiras, (16) Lomasa, (17) Pulisa, (18) Yavana 
(19) Dhrgu and (20) Cyavana. The first is supposed to have 
been revealed by Brahma the second by the sun, the third by 
the moon and the fourth by Brhaspati (Jupiter), All the other - 
- texts are supposed to have been composed by mortals, and of 
these few are now extant, they being principally known from citations 
of: mathematical writers of later date, It is impossible to say 
‘with certainty which of the two principal astronomical works, 
the Brahma Siddhanta or the: Süryasiddhanta (Saurasiddhanta), 
is the more ancient, though the former: is supposed to have. 
been the earlier, Both’ of these works have undergone revision 
at different periods,  Brahmagupta based his Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
(628 А.С.) оп a revised edition of Brahmasiddhanta, Nrsimha, 
the commentator of the Sürya Siddhanta, affirms that Brahma- 
gupta’s rules are framed from the Visnudharmottara Purina, 
in which the Brahmasiddhanta is contained, Various other ` 
works of the same name are referred to as being anterior to 
the work of Brahmagupta ; such as the Brahma Siddhanta of 
Sakalya, which is regarded as one of the five systems from which 
. Varahamihira compiled his Paficasiddhantika. The five Siddhantas 
forming Varahamibira’s Paficasiddhantiki are the Paitamaha 
(Brahma), Vasistha, Romaka, Paulisa, and Saura Siddhantas, 
Varahamihira there also states his view as to their order in import- 
ance and accuracy, assigning the first place to the Sürya Siddhanta, 
placing next the Romaka and Pauliéa Siddhantas as about equally 
correct, and declaring the two remaining works to be greatly in- 
ferior to the three mentioned, In no case Varahamihira has obli- 
terated the characteristic features of the Siddhantas he had to deal 
with, and that whatever distinguishes those works from one another 
in the text of the Paficasiddhantika actually distinguished them also in 
their original form. The Sürya Siddhanta of Varahamihira is the 
only one of the five Siddhantas, which has come down to our time, 
and therefore allows us to compare it with what Varahamihira tells us 
about the Sürya Siddhanta as known to him, A cursory survey of 
those chapters ‘of the Pafichasiddhantika, which treat of the Surya 
Siddhanta, shows at once that the treatise of that name known to 
Vardhamibira agreed with the modern Siryasiddhanta in its funda- 
mental features, The methods of the two treatises are essentially 
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the same and on the other hand, sufficiently different from those of 
the other Siddhàntas summarised by Varahamihira, to ensure to the. 
Siryasiddhanta in its two-fold form a ‘distinct position of its own,? 
Of Ње. Paitamaha Siddhanta Thibaut says,2 “that the Paitimaha 
Siddhanta, known to: Varahamihira, represents Hindu astronomy as 
not yet affected by Greek influences, and thus belongs to the same 
category as the Jyotisa Vedanga, the Garga Samhita, the Sürya- 
prajfiapti and similar works, From what Varahamihira says about 
its contents it might be identified with the Jyotisa Vedanga," The 
Romaka Siddhanta, as the name suggests, must have been an adapa- 
tion from some Greek or Roman astronomical’ work, The author of 
the Romaka borrowed his fundamental period from the west; the 
year of the Romaka, down to seconds, is the tropical year of Hippar- 
chus or of Ptolemy who accepted the determination by his great 
predecessor, Thibaut has proved that there were issued several re- 
casts of the original Romaka. Siddhanta epitomised by Varahamihira,® 
It, therefore, continued to be, held in esteem which prompted its 
remodelling in order to make it harmonize with the altered state of 
. opinion, But the Romaka Siddhánta was referred to by Brahma- 
. gupta ina decrying spirit and its followers were censured by him. 
The Рашіба Siddhanta resembles in many respects the current 
Siddhantas of the Hindus. Some European scholars believe that 
the Pauli$a Siddhanta is an adaptation of some work of Paulus 
Alexandrinus, Dr. Kern in his preface to the Brhat Samhita says, 
“We have no right, whatever, to infer that Paulus Alexandrinus and. 
Pauliga are опе and the same, for identity of name is too slender a 
ground specially when the name happens to be а common one." 
Further, the Pauliga Siddhanta is an astronomical work based on 
mathematical calculations, whereas the work of Paulus Alexandrinus 
is mainly an astrological one, Thibaut says that it appears that the 
Pauli$a Siddbanta was a work following the same general methods 
as the Sarya Siddhanta, Aryabhata and all the later astronomers ; 
at any rate it agreed with the great majority of Hindu astronomical 
works in establishing a mahayuga which contains an integral number 
of Savana days, etc. and of revolution of the planets. He further ` 


I Thibaut, Introduction to Paficasiddhantika, p. xil, 
2 Ibid; p. XxX. - | 
3 Ibid, p, xxv ff, 4 Ibid, p. xxxviii, 
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says that in this work the new knowledge imported from the west 
` was embodied. About the Vasistha Siddhanta the Paficasiddhantika 
gives only very scanty information, Varahamihira places the Vasistha 
Siddhanta, together with the Paitamaha Siddhanta, in the Jowest 
rank ‘of the works whose tenets he reproduces, Thibaut says “that 
the methods in the Vasistha Siddhànta are so crude and they so 
completely omit to distinguish between mean and true astronomical 
quantities that the Vasistha Siddhauta can hardly 'be included within 
scientific Hindu astronomy." - i ; f 
The last and the most important ‘period: of Hindu astronomy 
beginning with Aryabhata (b. 476 А.С.) was a real advance in mathe- 
matical astronomy. Aryabhata wrote two works on astronomy 
of which one—Aryabhatiya is now available. He based his work 
on the main principles laid down in the old Sirya Siddhanta, He 
was profusely quoted by Brahmagupta and other subsequent astro- 
nomers,. Aryabhata believed in the diurnal motion of the earth, 
He was also the first among Hindu astronomers to explain thorough- 
ly the planetary motions by means of. epicycles, The father of 
Indian epicyclic astronomy,’ as he is called, ascribed to the epi- 
. cycles, by which motion of a planet was represented, a form varying 
from the circle to nearly an eclipse. Next came Varahamihira who 
lived in the sixth contury А.С, He is mainly known aš a compiler 
His astronomical works now in existence are Brhat Samhita and 
Paficasiddhantika, Brhat Samhita is an astronomical as well as an 
astrological work and is supposed 0 - 08. based on some ancient 
Samhita, Paficasiddhantika belongs to the class of the so-called 
` Karanagranthas ie, compendious astronomical treatises which do not 
set forth the theory of the subject at a comparative length as the 
‘Siddhantas do, but merely supply a set of сойсїзе and often only 
approximately correct rules which suffice for the speedy performance 
of all the more important astronomical calculations,’ Varahamihira 
was the only one among Hindu writers on astronomy who thought | 
` it worth while to give an exposition of all the more important forms 
of astronomical doctrines current at his time and he gave them in 





1 Р.С, Sen Gupta, Aryabhata—the father of Indian Epicyclic 
Astronomy, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, vol, xviii, | 
.2 "Thibaut, [п troduction to Paficasiddhantika, p. УШ, 

LILQ MARCH, 1931 "n ; 19 
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the order of importance the five Siddhantas whose teaching he sum- 
marizes are to be arranged. In the Paficasiddhantika Varahamihira 
remarks, “when the return of the sun took place in the middle of 
Aélegi, the tropic was then correct. It now takes place from Punar- 
vasu”, The Vedáüga Jyotisa made the year begin with the Winter 
solstice and this was in vogue at the time of Varahamihira, He intro- 
duced а change in the year-beginning and made the list of Nakgatras 
commence with Aégvini. This modified year-beginning has since 
then been current, in India, Another astronomer was” Lalla who 
was probably a contemporary of Varáhamihira.! He wrote Sisyadhi- 
vyddhida, an astronomical work based on the writings of Aryabhata, 
Though he declares himself to be a disciple of Aryabhata, he did 
not subscribe to his master’s theory of earth’s rotation and in its 
refutation he said, “If the earth is moving at a very rapid speed, why 
does not an arrow projected upwards fall on the western side of the 
projection? Why do not.the clouds appear to move only towards 
the west? You cannot say that the earth is moving at a less speed, 
as it has to complete one revolution round its axis in 24 hours”, Ak 
most contemporary with Varahamihira was an astronomer called Bhas- 
Кага. He was not the great astronomer Bhaskaracarya, the writer 
of Siddhanta Siromani. This Bhaskara wrote two astronomical 
works, called Brhat Вһаѕкагуа and Laghu Bhaskariya, based on 
the teachings of Aryabhata, He took 444 Saka year for the karana 
year and must have, therefore, lived about 500 Saka or about 578 А.С. 
Не was at least anterior to Brahmagupta who censures Aryabhata , 
- for some of the omissions in the latter's methods. Prthüdakasvamin, 
the commentator of Brahmagupta, remarks in this connection that 
Brahmagupta was not just in censuring Aryabhata as it was not his 
. omission, but an omission of his disciples, Bhàskara and others (Bhás- 
karadinam bhavatu)? The great Вһаѕкагасагуа also mentions some 
Aryabhata’s disciples, naming Prabhakara and others (Aryabhata- 
Sisyah Prabhakaradayah), This Prabhakara is no other than the 
above named Bhaskara. The second Bhaskara did not call the first 
one Bhaskara as that might lead to confusion and therefore gave: 


I Lallatook 420 Saka as hís karana year and as such he must 
have lived within 500 Saka at the latest, But Dikshit says that Lalla 
was born in 638 А.С, or 560 Saka ; his argument are not convin cing, ` 

2 Vide a paper by Dr, В, B, Datta on the two Bhaskaras, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Dec. 1930. | 
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the synonym Prabhakara for Bhaskara, This was also a common 
practice in Sanskrit works. The next astronomer who came into 
prominence was Brahmagupta who wrote his famous work, Brahma- 
sphutasiddhanta in 550 Saka or 628 А.С. when he was thirty years 
old. Nrsimha, the commentator of Sürya Siddhanta, affirms that 
Brahmagupta’s rules are framed from the Vignudharmottra Purana, 
in which ‘the Brahmasiddhanta is contained, The above assertion 
is also confirmed by Prthüdakasvamin, Brahmagupta’s commentator, 
and Alberünt Brahmasphutasiddhanta was translated into Arabic 
by Mohammed Ibn Ibrahim Al-Fazari in 773 A.C, and the translation 
was known by the name of Sindhind, Another work of Brahma-. 
gupta, a Karanagrantha of the name of Khandakhadyaka, was 
translated into Arabic and goes by the name of Alarkand. It is neces- 
sary to. mention in this connection that Brahmagupta maintained his 
karana to be founded on Aryabhata, or at any rate to give results 
equalto those to be derived from Aryabhata; but it is curious that 
the dimensions of the epicycles and the positions of the apogees 
assumed in the Khandakhadyaka differ, all of them more or less, 
from those recorded in the Aryabhatiya, It is hence probable that 
the Áryabhata whom  Drahmagupta is supposed to have followed 
is a person entirely different from the famous Áryabhata, He can- 
not be -Aryabhata 11, the writer of Mahasiddhánta, who was much 
posterior to: Brahmagupta. Therefore it is probable that this Arya- 
bhata whom Brahmagupta followed must have been a third, Arya- 
bhata anterior to Brahmagupta and posterior to Aryabhata I, 
Brahmagupta refuted the theory of earth’s rotation of Aryabhata I 
and put forward-as an argument that “if the earth moves a minute 
‘in a prana, then whence and in, what route does it proceed р If it 
revolves, then why do not lofty objects fall?" After Brahmagupta 
there was forsome time dearth of eminent astronomers, The next 
astronomer of importance was Mufijàla living in the beginning of 
the tenth century a.c, He wrote his Karanagrantha, Laghu manasa 
in 932 A.C. Не must have been a very celebrated astronomer as 
he was mentioned by name and even in some points (specially in 
his methods of finding the precessional rate) followed by the great 
astronomer and mathematician Bhaskara. In the  Laghu-mànasa 
Mufijla states that the annual precession was 59:9CO7 seconds 
of arc. The next astronomer was Sripati, Не also wrote an astro- 
logical treatise. His astronomical works are Dhikoti, a Karnagrantha, 
and a siddhanta called Siddhánta$ekhara, His exact date is not 
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yet known, but this much is known that he was anterior to Bhaskard- 
carya ‘and wrote his SiddhantaSekhara about 962 Saka or 1040 A.C, 
He gave an account of the peculiar doctrine of the Jaina astronomers 
who assumed two suns, two moons, two sets of stars and planets ` 
and the Meru to be of pyramidial shape. Just following Sripati 
was Bhojaraja, another astronomer not very much known, Dr 
Bhaudaji says that Bhojaraja wrote a Karanagrantha called Raja- 
mrgañka, from which it is known that Bhojaraja who was the 
king’ of Dhara, was born in ç64 Saka or 1042 A.C. The next 
astronomer was Satinanda, who was prominent and popular with, 
‘the Indian calendar makers. His work, Bhasvati based on the 
Süryasiddhànta of Уагаһатіһіга is а karana этапа, a compendium, 
and. is made much use of by the calendar makers, Its popular- 
ity with them is known by the saying “Bhasvattgrahane dhanyab." 
Bhasvati was written in 1021 Saka or. 1099 А.С. But the ‘most 
celebrated among Indian astronomers was Bhaskara who lived 
in the twelfth century A.C, having been born in 1114 А.С, At the 
age of 36 he wrote his great work, Siddhanta Siromani, divided into ` 
two parts, Goladhyaya and Grahaganitadhyaya. Besides this, he 
wrote at a much later period a Karanagrantha called Karanakuti- 
hala, when he was 69 years old. Recently an astronomical work, 
a short treatise on the corrections of the moon’s place called 
Bijopanaya? has been stated as a distinct. astronomical 
work of Bhaskara, But from a perusal of the contents one 
may doubt if the work can at all be attributed to Bhaskara. 
There are passages in the Vasanabhagya of the work which lead to 
this doubt, If this work is at all written by Bhaskara, it was never 
meant to be a separate treatise. It must be an appendix to Bhas- 
kara’s Siddhanta Siromani to which his well known Bijaganita and 
Patiganita are also appendices, Pandit Bapudeva Sastri has given a brief. 
account of Bhaskara’s genius іп J.A.S.B. of 1893. About Bhaskara 
Spottiswoode remarks— “That the penetration shown by Bhaskara 
in his ‘analysis isin the highest degree.remarkable ; that the formula 
which he establishes and his method of establishing it, bear more than 
a mere resemblance to the corresponding process in modern mathe- 
matical astronomy ; and that the majority of scientific persons will 
learn with surprise the existence of such a method in the writings of 
so distant a period and so remote a region." | 

In conclusion, а few words are necessary to deal with the question 
of the foreign influence оп Indian astronomy. This is a long disputed 
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question and has been discussed thread-bare by the oriental scholars, 
Many scholars tacitly assume a Greek basis for the Hindu 
scientific astronomy. Thibaut in his Introduction to the Pafica 
 Siddhántikà has discussed this question .at a considerable length 
and concludes that “the ater Siddhantas fall under.one category, 
all’ of ‘them, ° however much they differ in details, representing 
the modern. phase of Hindu astronomy which is completely 
under the influence of Greek teaching.” Albertini, Rodest, Weber, 
Colebrooke, Whitney and various Arab scholars have also dealt 
with this question from different points of view, The general hypo- 
thesis is the dependence of Hindu scientific astronomy on Greek 
teachings, , Various facts; have since then been found against this 
_ pre-conceived hypothesis and discussed at a great length, But the 
fundamental belief of the pro-Greek school has not yet been shaken. 
“Some of the: Arab writers, especially Al Fazari, the writer of Sind 
hind, have expressed. the view .that the Greek and . Hindu mathe- 
maticians drew their inspiration from a common source, Itis, in this 
connection, worth while to consider the great Hebrew cabalist (Caba- 
la, gabbalah) compendium, the Zakar, passages from which have 
been discussed by Günther ; since it is the opinion of many Hebrew 
scholars that the authors of the Zabar were influenced by Hindu 
writers, this fact may throw some light upon Hindu originality in 
astronomy, Bishop Severus Sebokht of Nisibus (c. 650 А.С.) who 
would naturally have -been expected to favour Greek claims, took 
up a quite contrary position and believed in the original and indepen- 
dent growth of Hindu Spherical astronomy. Since he was almost 
a contemporary of Brahmagupta, his testimony might have some 
special significance regarding this question of foreign influence on 
Indian astronomy. . However, the final seal has not yet been put and 
_`Й will require further researches on this subject to arrive at а conclu- 
sive decision regarding this question of Greek influence, ` 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 
(Translated from the German version.of A. Schiefner) 


VII 


EVENTS CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH 
KING АЗОКА 


Before handing over the charge of teaching” to the Venerable 
Kala,’ the Venerable. Dhitika while dwelling in Kaugambi in the 
land of Malava and suffering from sickness, imparted various instruc- 
tions to the four classes of persons,® . The bhiksus of Vaiéali thought 
that perfect instruction could not bë obtained: from an ailing Sthavira, 
so they did not betake themselves to him, and ‘held that the 
ten improper. measures? ‘practised by them; меге according to the 


— 


I Tib, Nag-po. in Buston is found Kahnava, which can be traced 
back to Кузпа 
2 le. monks, nuns, lay disciples and female devotees; cf, Pali, 
 Catasso parisà,—Tr, = * 
3 In the Tibetan text of Vinayaksudraka the ten improper acts 
are mentioned thus 
(1) the exclamation of surprise ‘Aho 
. (2) to incite the bhiksus to frivolities 
(3) to dig with one's own hand and to let others dig ; . 
| (4). to mix and eat the salt consecrated for life whenever 
needed ' / : 
(s) to go away one Yojana or a half, assemble there and eat, ; 
| alleging it.to be a journey ; 
(6) to eat with two fingers the food which is (so small as) 
not to be left over _ : | 
(7) to sip in intoxicating drink in the manner of a leech 
and seek excuse on the ground of sickness ; 
(8) to mix one уота of sweet milk and one drona of sour - 
milk and drink it out of time ; | . 
(9) to make a new cushion without patching or mending 
an old and strong pillow of the size of Sugata-span (?) ; 
.(10) ‘to place on the head of a Sramana at the cross roads 
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Law, the Vinaya and the Doctrines of the Teacher, The Arahant 
Yasa and 700 other arahants. denounced them and arranged for the 
second collection of words (üe, the Second Council) in the Vihara of 
Kusumpurl,t of which king Nandin, who came of the family of the 
Licchavis, was the patron (dinapait) At the time of determination 
of the boundaries of the six cities,2 700 arahants, all of whom belong- 
_ ed to the region of Vaisili, had obtained the two sanctificatory stages 
of emancipation and were vastly learned,? The collection therefore 
is surely a partial one. Аз the essentials of this history may be very 
fully known from the JVZsayaksudraba* it has not been here des- 
cribed. "That this collection took place at the time has been told by 
Bhataghatt and Ksemendrabhadra, In the Vinaya which is still existing 
in Tibetan, it.is stated that 110 years after the demise of the Teacher 
the second collection, according to the tradition, took place and that 
the collection was made suited to one school, In the Vinaya of 
another school it is seen that the second collection was arranged 
210 or 220 years after the demise of the Teacher. In order to ascer- 
tain here the right mean, one must take into consideration tbe fact 
that in some of the extant Indian historical works the Venerable 





one round begging bowl, filled with fragrant essence 
and sweet smelling incense, decorated with flowers, 
and to invite people to give gold, silver and jewels, 
telling them that great. reward awaits such givers, . Cf. 
Lassen, I, 84, Koppen, Religion des Buddha, p.no7, , 
Cf, Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, рр. 173ff. ; for the Pali version 
of these ten breaches of the rules of discipline see Dutt's 
` Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist 
Schools, pp. 226-7; La Valleé Poussin, Le Muséon, 
N.S., vi (1905); Ind, Ant. 37 (1908); MaAavamsa (transl.) 
pp. 19°20,—Tr 
I In the text Kusma-puri, The name of the Vihara is different 
‘in the Mahivamsa, see Lassen II, 86, (The пате is Valikarama—Tr.) 
2 It seems that this passage is not quite incorrupt, There were . 
` six cities besides VaiSali, from which places the Arhats assembled 
to take up the task of expulsion of bhiksus. 

3 Schiefner has taken it be the proper name of Bahu$rutiya 
School. ` The Tib. is man-du-thos-pa, meaning 'vastly learned", While 
the Tib. name for the School is man-thos,—Tr. ` 

4 Kanjur vol, t1, leaves 323-330. 
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Dhitika and the others have been made contemporaries of Абока, 
and that after Sudaráana had passed out of existence and Asoka 
died, the second collection was to have taken place. It (this discre- 
рапсу) is due to the faulty interpretation of the words of Азидуйратна : 
“When he gave over the teaching to Sudar$ana, the elephants (i.e. 
the great beings) had entirely vanished ott of existence, at that 
-time 160 years had passed since the  Nirvaga, etc. In Sanskrit 
yadicit through the power of word-combination can as well mean 
“at which time” as also "and at the time” This passage one must 
have translated as “at which time," The Guru Pandita said that 
if it is put as 200 “ers, etc, then a half-year has been calculated 
as a full-year and it should therefore be taken as 100 years. Accord- 
ing to the adjusted? report of Pandita Indradatta, it is said that 
Upagupta appeared so years after the Nirvana of the victorious (One), 
but 110 years after the Ni;vàga the hierarchical succession came to 
` an end. Then while speaking of the appearance of Aéoka, etc, he 
says obviously that as this is in contradiction with the prophecy 
and the sources of the adjusted tradition: of Àryadesa, although 
everything appears to have been properly mentioned, yet it is not 
credible, "EE i 

| In the east in the land of Айда lived а wise and very well-to-do 
householdef, aud in: his house grew through the power of his deeds 
a tree from which fell jewelfruits. As he was without any child, 
he used to bring offerings continually to the great god Visnu in 
the form of Krgya, in consequence whereof the self-same Krsna 
was bórn as his son, When he had grown up he became desirous 
of going out to séa, He then with 500 merchants, taking all equip- 
ments of a ship, went to the jewel-land and filled the ship with: 
goods, In thisway аз he had gone to the sea six times and returned 
quickly with loaded ship without any difficulty, all regions were 
filled up with fame of the merchant as being endowed with great 
merits.. At the time .when his parents were dead and he had be- 
come a. faithful devotee of the Venerable Dhitika many merchants 
came to him from the far north and requested him to ‘go again 





1 So Tàranátha thinks to be the cause ; one notices therefrom 
how :differently he uses from the Sanskrit in Sanskrit, Yadacit is 
primarily a Tibetan fabrication, | 

2 Tib. gtam, gyi, sbyor, wa: German: Geschictsharmonie,—Tr, 

3 Tib. gtad, rabs, rdsogs, zin-- Tr. = 
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to the sea, Although at first he declined saying that he would not go 
as he did not hear of anybody having loaded a ship for the 
seventh time, but on their persistent request he at last sailed and 
reached the jewel-island, loaded the ship with treasures and returned 
home, Onan island of the ocean the merchants saw a green grove 
existing and so they went there to recuperate themselves, But they 
were caught there by Kraufica Kumar, the foremost Rakgas! of the 
Raksasi family dwelling in the sea. They then took refuge in the Vene- 
rable Dhitika, At that time the gods, who were their friends, informed 
the Venerable Dhitika, who came to the island through supernatural 
power, The Rakgasis, not being able to endure his glory, ran way, 
and the merchants returned happily to Jambudvipa. At this place 
the merchants supplied the clergy of the four regions for three 
years with all requisites, and at last entered into the pristhood, 
They were ordained by the Venerable Dhitika and all of them soon 
attained the grade of Arhatship. Then on the passing away of 
Dhitika, the venerable Krsna, who belonged to the family of 
of merchants joining the priesthood, took charge of the teaching ; 
he delivered instructions to the four groups, and the acquisition of 
the four fruits suffered no interruption. f 

At this time appeared Bhiksu Vatsa! of Kasmira, of Brahmana 
caste, very wicked, but learned. He took pleasure at the. Atmaka 
theory, travelled over all regions, and turned the simple people into 
his bad teaching and thus raised a little dissension in the saúgha, 
Therefore Dhitika collected the clergy of the four regions ia Vihara 
Puskaript, a part of the Maru land, the yaksa Kapila providing them 
: with the necessary sustenance, corrected the errors, and re-iterated the 
Anatmaka theory in the assembly of the monks. As three months pass- 
ed, all the bhikgus who were earlier converted by the Sthavira Vatsa to 
the Atmaka theory, were compeletely purified, beheld the truth and at 
last, Sthavira Vatsa himself was converted to the unshakeable teaching, 

Far off in the island of Simhala was the king Asana-Simhakoéa 
(Tib. khri-Idan-seü-gehi. mtsod—Tr.), Once when he was in an assembly, 
a merchant of Jambudvipa made over to him a wooden image of the 
teacher, As he asked what it was, the merchant recounted to him 
(the events) beginning from the Teacher up to the Venerable 
Krsna of the dignitaries. Then the king wished to see the Venerable 


1 Tib, gnas, pa. cf, Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, р. 62 of the 
German translation 


LH,Q, MARCH, 1931 20 
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Кузра as also to hear the excellent teaching and so sent a messenger, 
When this (messenger) came near the Venerable, the latter set out with 
a following of five hundred through the air by means of his super- 
natural power, whereupon the messenger held himself fast to the corner 
of the holy robe and let himself down on the border of Simhaladvipa. 
As he sent the messenger before, the king came to meet him with ` 
others. He entered the chief city, where he diffused differently coloured 
rays of lights, shone forth and showed other wonders. On this island 
he preached the Law for three months, filled it with vihdras and 
clergymen, and made many partakers of the four fruits, Although the 
Teacher formerly had trodden over this island with his feet, the 
teaching after his death gradually disappeared, the Venerable 
Krsna, however, greatly spread it afresh, . After handing over the. 
teaching to the Venerable Sudaréana, who came of the royal family, 
he vanished to the country of Kuéavana in the north. Now follows 
(the story of) Sudargana, | | 
` In the west in the land of Bharukaccha, there was a ksatriya Darsana, 
sprung ‘of the Pandu line, He had extraordinary riches; his son was 
called Sudar$ana, As he grew up, he became possessed: of prosperity 
like that of the gods: he had so pleasure-gardens, 50 picked women, 
each of whom had 5 maid-servants and each of them again had five 
female playmates. He spent daily 5000 gold panas on flowers alone, 
not to speak of his other riches, Once when he had gone to the 
pleasure-garden, surrounded by that group, he saw the Arhant Sukayana 
going on the way With numerous followers, became exceedingly 
faithful and bowed before him, and took his seat by his side, When 
the Arhant had taught him the Law, he obtained on that very seat the 
grade of an Arhant, When he asked for reception into the clerical order, 
the Arhant explained to him that that was not possible for one living as 
` a householder, that the circumstances were not suitable and that he 
should inform his father beforehand, As he requested his father for 
permission to enter into the priesthood, his father flew into rage and 
wanted. to put him in iron-fetters, but just at that moment he raised 
himself in the air, displayed. the stream of light and showed other 
wonders, Thus he converted his father, who said: “O son, as- 
you have attained such a high grade of virtue, enter into the 
priesthood and thereby give me pleasure,” After he had entered the 
priesthood, he delivered the teaching to his father, who then realised 
the truth, Then he chose Krsna as his Асагуа,` and he lived їп 
` his company for a long time, Then Krsna died and Maha: 
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sudaršáana began to discipline the four groups by means of his 
teaching, 

At that time there lived, in the west in the country of Sindhu, a 
yaksini Hingalakst of great strength and supernatural power, She was 
spreading epidemics in different regions. She obstructed the way of 
those who wanted to go away somewhere else. She appeared in a 
- dreadful form, whereupon the people offered her daily a wagon-load of 
food drawn by six bullocks, one excellent horse, one man and one 
woman,’ When Sudargana came to know of this and also of the fact 
that the time to subdue her had come, he came to his place of resi- 
dence after he had collected his alms in the city of Sindhu, and 
ate his food. She took him to be a Sramana who had lost his way, 
When at last he poured out the water, with which he had washed his 
bowl in her house, she flew into rage and sent a shower of stone 
and weapon, which, however on account of his being absorbed in 
compassionate meditation (maitribhavana—Tr,), he turned into a show- 
er of flowers, Then through the power of the wish of the Venerable, 
all sides were set on fire and the yakgini herself was greatly terrified 
and sought for refuge to the Venerable, He taught her the Law, 
initiated her into the precepts, and from that time up to the present 
day no offering of flesh and blood was made to her. Further, Sudarfana 
knew that later on there would be no subduer, so he converted to the 
teaching 500 unbelieving Nagas and УаКзаз. Thereafter the Venerable 
visited all the towns in thesouth, provided them with viharas and 
monks. . Оп many small islands he established the Buddha's teaching, 
and afterwards in Mahacina and-other lands he spread the teaching 
gradually and led innumerable living beings into bliss, and at last 
he vanished from existence into the “niravasega-nirvanadhatu,”’? | 

It is to be observed that the. time of youth of king Ašoka 
corresponded to the last portion of the life of the Venerable Dhitika ; 
the time of his sinful way of living with the time of the Venerable 
Krsna; the time when he became Dharmarája was the time when 
the Venerable Sudargana protected the teaching ; when Mabasudar- 
$ana vanished oüt of existence, King Ašoka also died, From the Vene- 


I A similar yaksa-offering is mentioned in the biography o 
Sakyamuni, p. 298 (68), 

2 As restored from Tibetan, Schiefner renders it by "in dem 
restlosen Stoffe der Verdienstanhiufung’.—Tr. . 
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rable Ananda up to Sudargana there are wellknown avadanas.; . 
their contents Ksemendrabhadra had collected and described. This ` 
series (of teachers) protected the teaching perfectly and their teaching 

greed with that of the teacher, the Buddha himself, Thereafter 
appeared, it is true, many Arhants but they did not perform thing 
which fully agreed with Buddha’s teachings, The seventh section, the 
events contemporaneous with king Asoka, - 


УШ f 
THE EVENTS AT THE TIME OF KING VIGATASOKA 


Of the eleven sons of king Asoka, the most exceilent was Kunala, 
whom а risi had given this name on account of the-similarity which 
his eyes had with those of the bird (named) Kunala dwelling іп the 
Himalayas. Atthe time when he had become master of all sciences, . 
Tisyaraksita, the wife of king Asoka, fell in love, with him and wanted 
to seduce him artfully., But as he “was pure and would not 
agree to it.(her proposals), “Tigyarakgita flew into rage, Later on when 
King Asoka was suffering from diarrhoea and vomitting excrements, 
Tisyaraksità heard that just the same (illness) had happened to a com- 
mon man of a mountain-village. She ordered his.death, and when the 
stomach was cut open and examined, it was found out that a many- 
 limbed ugly worm. by going up and down caused the diarrhea 
and vomitting. This: worm did not perish by any: medicine 


except, when treated with a white garlic. Thereupon Tisyaraksita (c 


gave the king a white garlic as the remedy. Although the Ksatriyas 
cannot eat white garlic, ‘he. was however allowed to take? for 


healing the sickness, and he: soon recovered, At this the king ` 


vowed. to grant her an excellent (boon), She said’ that she would 
ask for it not then but at some other time, Once upon a time in the ` 


I See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 403 № Hiouen Tsang, Memoirs, 
vol Lp. 154 f. | | 
2 Burnouf, Z, cif, p. 150, 
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- north west in the Afmaparanta country lying far off, king Gokarna re- 
v olted ard the king's son Kurala was sent there with an army for his 
subjugation. When he had subjugated the king, Tisyaraksità said to 
Абока : “О king, the time to grant me the boon has come now, give 
me the rulership for seven days,” When he had granted her the 
same, she wrote an order to extract the'eyes of Kunala, sealed it with 
the stolen seal of the king and sent a messenger to ASmaparanta, 
Although the king of that place read the letter, he did not dare 
extract the eyes of Kupala; When however Кипа himself read the 
‚ letter and became aware of the command of the king as also of the 
г fact that one was ready to. extract the eyes, he ordered accordingly’ 
‚ Ше manto take out one eye and place it in-his hand. What 
happened was made known to him before by an Arhant (that 
it would ‘so come to pass). He had been many times initiated 
into the teaching which had the doctrine of impermanence as its begin- 
ning and which also brought firmness to his mind, As a result thereof 
he became a S; otapanna as soon аз he saw the eye, After dismissing 
his servant, he took a lyre and wandered through different countries, and 
at last came to the Elephant controller at Pataliputra, There the elephant 
gifted with insight recognised him and showed him respects, The men 
could not recognise him ; on,the daybreak the elephant guards asked 
him to play on the lyre. And as he had played the melody Gamaka 
on the lyre the king came to know from the top of his palace that 
the voice was similar to the voice of his son: on the morning he had 
enquiries made and learnt the actual state of things. When he had 
found out the cause, the king flew into rage, ordered Tisyaraksità to 
be locked up and burnt.in the Laksa house, But Kunala dissuaded him · 
from it and he declared the trüe-wish : ‘If I who love Tisyaraksita and · 
my son 11 equal manner, and have no hatred in my mind, then let the 
eyes be as before’; and Kunala obtained his eyes better than before 
Hethan entered intothe priestly office and obtained the Arbant 
grade.? Therefore the rulership could not devolve on him but his son 
Vigatà$oka was selected for the rulership. At this time appeared in 
the kingdom Odiviéa, the brahmana Raghava having great wealth ; 


I In the other recensions of this story, it is known as Taksa$ilà 
which is restored from Tibetan rdo. hdsog (stone-accumulation) 

2 This story of Kunala with slight variations is found also in 
the Divyivadina (27), Asokivadana and Avadinakalpalaté (59).—Tr, 
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he acknowledged the three treasures (ratnas) as his teaching. He 
was informed beforehand by a god in a dream that on the 
following day a bhiksu would come to his house to beg for alms, and 
that as his supernatual power was great, he would be able to collect 
. the Venerables. of all regions and so he should ask him (to do 
that). When another morning the Arhant Posadha came to his housé 
he implored him, He maintained for 3 years the congregation of 
80,000 Venerables, The gods being greatly delighted at the 
teaching let fall down in his house a rain of flowers, He satiated 
100000 bhikshus: daily up to the end of his life, The eighth section: 
the events at the time of king Vigataéoka, 


IX 
EVENTS OF THE TIME OF SECOND КАЗУАРА 


After him the Arhant Kaéyapa, who was born in the North, in 
the land of Gāndhāra, worked for the salvation of living beings, 
through three kinds of religious works. At that time there ` 
lived, the son of Vigatašoka, Virasena,’ who through the favour 
of VaiSravana’s wife, the goddess  Laksmi, possessed іпех- 
haustible riches without doing even the least harm to living beings. 
He supported bhikgus of the four quarters for three years, and offered 
a hundred kinds of sacrificial requisities to all caityas existing on the 
face of the earth, At that time in Mathura, the Brahmana Ya$a? 
who was very much devoted to the teaching, erected the Vihara 
Saravati, and maintained 100,000 monks ; in that Vihara the Arhat 


1 Tib, dbah, wohi, sde with’ it variant dbaü-pohi, sde (Indrasena) ; 
is it not a corruption of Vrgasena? See Lassen II, 27, the MafijuSrt- 
miilatantia (leaf 323) attributes to him a reign of 70 years, and to 
his predecessor 76 years, 

2 Text: Yasika (grags-ldan), i 

3 The river Saravati is mentioned in the Divyavadana (p. 21) as 
one of the boundaries of the Madhyama Janapada of the Buddhists ; 
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Slanavasa (Sanavasika ог Sanavasa)? taught the Dhamma to a 
large number of bhiksus of all regions gathered there, At that time 
there lived, in a region of the kingdom of Maruta,? the son of a 
merchant, Mahadeva, who had committed the three unpardonable 
(anantarya) sins, viz,, particide, matricide and murder of ап Arhant. 
Tormented by his conscience he went to Kasmira, After concealing 
his ways of life he became a bhikgu. With his sharp intellect he 
became very learned in the three Pitakas, felt strong repentance, 
and practised samadhi in solitude, Thereafter, by the power of Mara, 
all took him to be an Arhant, and this greatly increased his gain 
and fame ; he them came to Saravatt with a-group of bhikgus ; the 
the bhikgus -recited the Pratimoksasütra by turn, and when the turn 
` came to Mahadeva, he said at the end of his recitation that “gods are 
deluded through ignorance, the path proceeds out of the sound- 
stream, the sceptics are possessed by others’ (wrong views).§ —this is the 
teaching of Buddha.” When he had taught this, the Venerable ones 
and the old bhikgus said that these were not the words of the sütras ; 
but. the majority of the young bhikgus sided with Mahadeva, and 
thus there appeared a division, After Mahadeva had explained. 
falsely the sense of many other words of the text and had passed 
away, the bhikgu Bhadra, whom men took to be a reincarnation of 
Mara Paptya, also succeeded in introducing many contradictions: and 
doubts regarding the sense of the Scriptures, and he anounced five 
facts, viz, (1) the answer, (2) ignorance (3) doubt, (4) temptation (5) 
the restoration of individuality and he gave these out to be the 





see S. N. Mazumdar's edition of Cunningham's Geography, p. xliii ; 
Vinaya, Mv., І, p. 197.—Tr, ` | кем 

I Yul, slan. pa. Cf, Mahavamsa, p, 22 : Sambhuüta Sanavasi,—Tr. 

2 The kingbom was probably named аНег the ruler and he is 
Marund? See Bohtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit Dictianary s. v. 
3 In the Abhidharma-mahaà-vibhása-$astra and other works 
Mahadeva's life is related, Watters has summarised it in his Yuan 
Chwang, vol, [, рр. 267-9.—Tr. 

4 In the Chinese sources Pafaliputra is mentioned instead of 
Kasmira. See Watters, op. cit., p. 268. — Tr. | 

5 Lha, rnams, ma, rig. ра, yis. bslus, Lam. ni. sgra, yi, rgyun, 
las, byun, .. The. tsom, can, rnams, gzan. gyis, hjug.— Tr, 
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teaching of Buddha.’ Different ways of explaining the word appeared 

in consequence ‘of the many special ‘opinions, and on. account of 
doubts and misunderstandings the division became manifold, and also 

on account of the fact, that the teachers of the different sütras in the 

` language of. different regions changed a little the succession: of letters . 
and connection of words, and introduced many different long and 

short word-beginnings; 

Although the Arhants and many learned people tried to reconcile 
this division, the ordinary bhikgus were overpowered by the’ Demon 
and the division did not cease.. When Mahadeva and Bhadra died, the 
bhiksus came to know their character, After Kaéyapa II had vanished | 
from the present, the Venerable Mahaloma took charge of the land 
of Mathura and the Venerable Nandin, the affairs concerning the 
teaching: The ninth section, the events of the time of Кавуара II 


| г See Dutt’s Early History etc, р, 229, for the interpretation of 
Mahàd eva's five tenets, 


MISCELLANY 


‚ Yagesvara ° 


In the LH.Q. of June, 1929, Dr, Venkatasubbiah wrote. an article 
оп Yáge$vara, a rare word occurring in Pirnabhadra’s Paficatantra. 
He pointed out that Dr, Hertel was wrong in taking the word in the 
sense ‘of ‘gold’. He referred also to the fact that the word occurred 
in the Naigadha of Sriharga (12. 38', апа Mallinatha and Narayana 
took it to mean ‘a crystal ‘phallus of Siva’, | 

"I wish here to add that the word occurs in Skarida-purana 
(Máhe$vara-khanda, 11.6, of Kumarika-khanda), ‘and there it is used 
in the sense of' a Sivalinga made- of stone. The word, however, is 
found there in the form of JageSvara, - | | 

wu जागेशुरं fets ware विनिवेशितम्‌ | 
वाल्यादुषलरुपं तदर्षावारिविशदितम्‌ | 
There is no critical edition of Skanda-purana, but it is probable that 
जागेश्वर is a variant for यागेश्वर,, The form नागेश्वर is, in fact, found even in 
` Narayana’s commentary: (vide the 4th N. S. edition) ; and in a correct 
‘and well written manuscript of the commentary of Јіпагаја, preserved 
in the Bhandarkar Institute, both the forms यागैश्वर апа जागेबर are found. 
tis no doubt difficult’ to derive the word in its latter form, unless 
we assume it to be a contraction of जगद्योगेबर, which seems to be 
another Sivalinga mentioned in Skanda-purana (9.22 of the above- 
mentioned khandas). | | 

There is, however, no doubt that Srtharga himself - wrote यागेश्वर, 
Vidyadhara, the earliest known commentator on Naisadha, gives 
the word in this form, . But he explains qmi asa crystal water- 
deity, and does not say that it is a Sivaliüga. He contrasts Удсе4- 
vara with Narayana. The latter, too, Һе says, isa water-deity (जलदेवता), 
resorting as he does to the ocean ; but he sleeps in the ocean, 
while Yagesvara ‘keeps awake’ (जागति) as stated in the Naigadha verse 
referred to above, ` | | 

-Candiipandita, the next commentator ‘after Vidyadhara,! does 


`. 


I Vidyadhara and Candapandita wrote in the latter half of 
the 13th century. Their commentaries are still unpublished, but 
extensive extracts from them have been given in the nc.es appended 
to my English translation ‘of Naisadha, now in the Press, 


` LH, MARCH, 1931 . . oar 
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not recognise the word बागैशुर at all ; for he construes it as a+ अगैश्वर:, 
an interpretation found in Narayana also, He connects, however, 
Yáge$vara with the natural ocean, from which ‘the ocean of fame’ 
described in the verse is to be distinguished , and in the case of the 
ocean, he explains it as qaya, who, he says, lives invisible in the 
‘ocean, Candi is a learned commentator, but his explanation of this 
word is ambiguous, : | 

Among later commentators, Mallinatha, Jinaraja and Narayana 
rely on some’ current tradition (wfufa) and take the word to mean a 
crystal phallus. of Siva ( स्फटिकलिङ्गे यागेश्वर इति प्रसिद्धिः )) Skanda-purana, too, 
as we have seen, refers to YageSvara asa Sivalinga, though not made 
of crystal * e | 

There is another reason which makes the connection between. 
Yàge$vara and Siva probable. Sriharsa describes Yàge$vara as living - 
‘invisible, having entered the, waters’ ( जलं चाविश्य हश्य तरो, यस्यासी जलदेवता 
स्पटिकभू्जागति यागेशुर: ). It is here important to note that we know of a 
Siva idol, which, too, is described as living in the midst of waters. 
Mankhaka, in his Srikantha-carita 3, 14, refers to the wooden Kapate- 
буага Siva and says that he ‘sleeps’ (i, е. lives. hidden) in water in 
Satisaras, which is a name of Kasmira (3.1). 


स यव ий: कपटेशुराख्यवा निरस्तलोकत्रयकबाषक्कम; | 

- दधदपु; чуваа जले खपित्यनुद्रमायेव हगग्नितेजस: 11 
From this it is clear that certain forms of Siva are described -as 
. abiding in water, and Sriharsa attributes ‘the’ same characteristic to 
YageSvara, This lends ‘further support to the belief that. YageSvara 
as .described by Sriharsa is a form of Siva, Besides, the fact that 
the name Yāgeśvara ends in 'i$vara, while the deity is described as 
“being of crystal, is an indication that the relerence is to а Sivalinga. 
For practically all the names of Sivalihgas mentioned in the Puranas 
end in "i$vara, while references to crystal Bivalihgas are not rare 
even in the Каууа literature. А crystal phallus of Siva is referred 

to in Dasakumaracarita (1.2), and in Nava-sáhasaülcacarita (18,51). 
. | 1 have here confined myself to the word Yáge$vara, but may point 
7 out that, in the Naisadha verse referred to above, the earlier com- 
mentators read हश्य तरा for स्थ तर; and make it qualify जलदेवता, | 
* KRISHNA K, HANDIQUI 


r For details see Rajanaka Jayaratha's Haracarita-cintamani, 
ch, 14. | | i 


Date of the Mudra-raksasa 


While editing a Kannada version of the Mudraraksasa, I was 
‘strongly impressed that the Sanskrit work should be ascribed to the 
‚ Gupta period and not to the eighth or the ninth century and that 
Dr. Jacobi [ W. 2, К. M. (1888), pp. 212-6] has wrongly arrived at 
the year 860 A.D, as the date of composition of the drama, The last 
verse of the play is as follows 

` वाराहीमात्मयोनेलनुसवनविधावास्थितस्ानुरुपां 
| यस्य प्राग्दन्तकोटिं ` प्रलयपरिगता शियिये भूतधावी। 
; ` cim रुविज्यमाना सुजयुगमधुना संगिता araq ` 
— 8 आमदसररत्यख्िरसवतु महीं ачаа, ॥ 
` The variants of the last word in this poem that occur in the manu- 


` _ Scripts are Dantivarman, Rantivarman ‘and Avantivarman, Now 


there are two Avantivarmans to be found, one being a contemporary 
of Harga (c. 640) and the other a king of Kashmir (855-83 A.D.) 
Jacobi believes that thé latter is the one reférred to and that his 
minister Sura had the play enacted at his court. According to him 
the eclipse that is referred ‘to in the play took place on the 2nd 
December, 860, 

This is unsatisfactory ‘for several reasons, -For the sake of 
‘argument we may equally assert that it ‘is Dantivarman who is 
alluded to. We have three kings of the name, two of the Rastrakiita 
lineage and the other a Pallava who succeeded Nandivarman Pallava- 
. malla, The first Rastrakita Dantivarman (с. боо) was probably a 
contemporary of Pulakesin II (cf, Ind, Ant. vol XI) The second 
Dantivarman or Dantidurga who had the titles of Vaira-megha, and 
Khadgivaloka lived in 754 A.D. and conquered Sandubhüpa, the Lord 
of Kafict (Naundivarman),  Kaliüga, Kosala, Sri байа, the Зезаз, 
Маауа Lata and Tañka after crossing the rivers such as Mahanadi 
and Reva (Ing. Ant, vol, XII). The Pallava king Dantivarman was 
the son of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and. seemed to have ruled from 
: 779 to 830 A.D. Betwcen his 21st and 59th year, Rastrakuta Govinda 
III defeated him and took Kañci 

Any of these kings might with equal propriety be referred 
to in the drama, But a careful study reveals the fact that ‘the author 
was a resident of Northérn India and knew very well the topographical 
details of the city of Pataliputra, In all probability he lived in the 
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city long before it was destroyed, In the drama, the king of Kashmir 
and that of Malaya are referred to as Mlecchas or barbarians, If . 
we locate Malaya in South India and opine that the drama was 
enacted before a Dantivarman, or even suppose that Avantivarman ` of 
Kashmir is alluded to, it is not conceivable how the author could refer 
to the country of his patrons as Mleccha-desa with impunity, Mleccha- 
désa was the general term applied to all countries beyond the confines 
of Aryavarta—the country between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas 
(म्न च्छदेशस्सविज्ञेयः भार्यावतेस्ततःपरम्‌ ), In this drama Sakas, Cinas, H iinas, Pāra- 
Каз, Yavanas, Khaśas, and even Кабпигаз, and Kulütas are referred to 
as barbarians. Moreover, among the varieties of Prakrt employed in 
the drama, the Ksapanaka Jivasiddhi and the Candalas employ 
Magadhi instead of the ordinary Saurasent. All this cumulative 
evidence leads us to suppose that the author was a native of the 
country bounded on the north-east by the Khasia hills, in the south by 
the Vindhyas and in the west by Kulüta which Yuan Chwang tells 
us was the country between Jalandhara and the Satadrü. 

Turning now to the time of composition of the drama, we find that 
at the outset a lunar eclipse takes.place. This must have been in Bhádra- ` 
pada, for the Kaumudi-mahotsava is referred to immediately afterwards, 
This surely occurred on the day of Agvayuja-pirnima when Kojagari- 

E vata is observed and Indra and Laksmi are worshipped. Soon after 
this, while Candragupta is taking Canakya to task for having stopped 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, the attendants sing of Sarad-rtu and the waking 
of Visnu from his snake-bed i.e, on the occasion of the UZ/Zazadvadati: 
or Probodhotsava (Kartika Su 12). The estrangement between Canakya 
and Candragupta is immediately reported to Raksasa and on. Kartika, 
$uddhapürnimü, Raksasa asks the Ksapanaka to name an auspicious 
day for marching on Kusumapura, Jivasiddhi says that after 
sunset the Budha-lagna is auspicious, 

The eclipse that according to Jacobi took place on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, 860 A.D. is thus not the one that is alluded to, because firstly, it 
occurs on the full-moon day of the Margasirsa month. But, as we 
have. seen, the whole action must have been concluded by the Kartika 
Pürnima, Probably Jacobi relies оп. Dhundiraja and thinks that 
nearly two months of inactivity elapsed after the estrangement 
between Canakya and Candragupta, But Rakgasa’s words show 
that as soon as the message from Pataliputra came, immediate efforts 
were made to march on the city, At the most a delay of three or 
four days (from stthinadvadas to Ратита) is all that is possible, 
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Secondly, there was no lunar eclipse at all on the 2nd December, 
860 А.р.1 Visakhadatta must have .}. а an actual eclipse in his mind, 
which for the purpose of his drama he presents as imminent, and 
it must have been generally believed that it was actually going to 
take place as indicated by the preparations made to observe it with 
due ceremonies. | 

The last verse of the Bharaiavikya is assigned in some manu- 
scripts to the actor of the part of Candragupta himself. In that case, 
it is almost certain that the Candragupta alluded to must have 
been a king at whose court the drama was acted. The use of the 
word adhunz supports this idea 

Visakhadatta was familiar with Kusumapura and probably lived 
there before it was destroyed by the Ganges, We have the record 
of at least three such innundations. The latest was probably in 
1472 AD. after which Sher Shah re-built the fortress and the town,? 
This is also referred to in the Jaina work Karpiraprakara, 

“बौरनिर्वांणती ала कोनविंशती चतुदशाब्दयुत्त पु व्यतीतेषु दुराशयः चेव्रसप्तमीदिने विष्टौ 
भावी «гє कुली sq: कल्किरुद्धतसतुवेक्ी नाम ढवौयविय तः .............. Shares प्रावयिष्यति? 
One thousand and nine hundred and fourteen years after the Nirvana of 
Mahavira, the Ganges once again destroyed Pataliputra. Before 
this in about 750 A.D., according to a version of Kang-Juyen, there | 
was another submergence: of the city, But the earliest of all seems 
to be the one at the time of the death of Kalkin which event Jaina 
-accounts place in 472 А.р, The Trilokasira says 


ग्रीवौरनाथनिह d; सकाशात्‌ पच्चोत्तरपटछतवर्षाणि पंचमासयुतानि गल्ला чата विक्रमांकश कराजो 
जायते। तत उपरि चतुनवत्युत्तरविशतवर्षाणि स्तमासाधिकानि गला ware कल्की जायते | 
Similarly the Jaina Harivamsa, Trailokyadipika, Uttarapurüna, and 
the Trilokasara are all unanimous in.placing Kalkin 394 years and five 
months after Saka era (Му, Az. Rep., 1928). May we ‘not therefore, 
be justified in concluding that in the year 472 A.D,, Pátaliputra was 
destroyed by the Ganges. ` Visakhadatta must have lived prior to 
this date and in the days of Candragupta Vikramaditya. 
Visakhadatta himself gives us the clue in a verse (Act IV, 4). 

दूरे प्रत्यासत्तिदंशंनमपि gawa: | 

कख्याणकुलघराणां देवानामिव मनुष्यदेवानाम्‌ ॥ 
Here the Gupta lineage is compared with that of the gods, 


I Indian Ephemeris, vol, I, pt. І, p, 233 
2 Lassen, Z. A. vol, II 
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and Malayaketu is. referred. to as an ordinary king (manusya), 
Kalyinakula seems to be tlie same аз Sikula and in an inscription 
of Gupta ега 61, the Gupta family is referred to as “जरौसंयुतानां Waray", . 
and the Deva is no -other than :Candragupta himself. whose titles 
on the coins are (1) Avikrama, (2) Ajitavikrama, (3) "Warendracandra- 
(4) Devarijza, (5) Simhavikrama, etc, Moreover, the Sakas who are 
mentioned in the' drama are probably the Western Ksatrapas whose 
line camé to an end in 388 A.D. at the hands of Candragupta, It is 
unlikely .that if. по Saka is found after 400 A.D., a writer recording 
long after should refer to them. The destruction of Sakas is referred to 
by Bana and in the drama Devicandragupta quoted ín the Srigira- 
: rtpaka.: Зо the drama, Mudràráksasa. miust have been written . 
some time after 388 А,р, and before 415 A.D. the .latest date for 
Candragupta Vikramaditya,. Thus Viéakhadatta becomes the. younger . 
„contemporary of Kalidasa, Dr. J. J. Modi is of Opinion . that the. 
` Hiigas меге to be, found; on the Indian borders as early as the 
second century A.D. and the argument ‘that Hinas came to India 
only after 475 A.D. is not valid: They became a menace only in 
the time of Toramana and Mihirakula. and harassed Skandagupta. 
But until then they seem to have been contented with sporadic: 
expeditions for the purposes ` of pillage and robbery, The. use 
‘of the phrase “च्छ रदिज्यमाना? in the Bharatavakya shows that 
a sort of guerilla watfare was being carried on and that the Hiinas 
were not yet as powerfulas they were to become under. Toram&na ` 
or Mihirakula, | -— 

There is nothing in the internál evidence that militates against 
our view, Some of the stanzas that occur in this drama are also to be 
found in the Pañcatantra (чае 8 afafa पार्थिवे च etc.) and in Bhartrhari's . 
Nitigataka (amaa नखलु etc,). Of Bhartrhari’s Satakas only the Srigara- 
Sataka seems to have been his own composition, the other two. 
being collections of Swbhigitas,  Paticatantra or Tantrakhyayika 
cannot be placed later than the: middle .of the third century A.D. 
Perhaps Visakhadatta borrowed the verse from Pafwcatastra, ог as 
is moré probable, he introduced into his work some of the floating 
literature of his time, So there is no sufficient reason for placing 
him after -Bhartrhari, : | . 

In the first Act, Canakya says that Indušarman is well-versed 
in the science of polity of Аџбапаѕа school. This does not necessarily 
mean that this drama is posterior to SwZzazi;, Kalidasa mentions 
the Ausanasa-ntti thus : м | 
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अ्रध्यापितखोशनसापि नीतं 
प्रवुक्तरागप्रणिधिद्दि 9 । 
कखाथेधनी वद ` पीडयामि ` 
सिंधो्तटावोघ इव ива: ॥ 
| (Kumirasambhava, 111 6) 
Kautalya in the Arthaésastva criticizes the opinions of his predecessors 
like Manava, Bürhaspatya, Ausanasa, Parasara and Ambhiya. 
-Nor is there sufficient justification for- placing Visakhadatta after 
Varahamihira, Kālidāsa knows that the Moon is the friend of Budha 
‘and Guru (cf, Raghuvanisa, XIII, 76). The notion that Ketu influen- 
ces the fortunes of men (according to Ballalasena's Adbhutasigara) 
originated with Pulisa or Paulas of Alexandria. Hence we can only 
conclude that the drama was composed after the third century A.D 
The allusions to the selflessness оѓ the Buddhas or Bodhisattvas 
and to the story of Sibi show that Buddhism was an honoured reli- 
gion' at this time, though due to the Brahmanical revival it was gra- - 
dually losing ground, ‘The’ fact that Canakya sent Indugarman to 
the court of Malayaketu-as a Ksapanaka of the Lokottaravadin school 
instead of as à Brahmin Parivrajaka, shows that the ‘Buddhist monks 
bad' been in thé habit of conducting political intrigues under the pro- 
tective Cloak of their Asrama, The nuns in: the Kathisaritsigara and 
in the Dasakumiracarita. engage themselves in even imore repre- _ 
- hensible acts, It is not surprising that an author with Brāhmanical 
‘leanings like Visakhadatta, depicts Jivasiddhi as a spy and a betrayer, - 
. Coming to the style, a single glance is enough to show that 
‚ Visàkhadatta writes clearly and forcibly as .befits the narrative, 
His style shows none of the elaborate ornateness of Magha and 
‘Bhavabhiti or Ratnakara or Bharavi, At the same time, since 
in the first stanza he employs Vakrokti, it is possible that he is later 
than Bhamaha.. Bhàmaha must certainly be prior to Bháravi, the 
, arguments about the former beiug posterior to Dapdin ‘or Dharmakirti. 
being manifestly absurd," Bháravi must have been the contemporary 
of Durvintta (c. 450), Simhavarman or Simhavisnu of Kàüci (Saka 350 
or A.D. 458 according to Simhasüri's Lokavibhaga) and Yuvamaháàrája 
Visnuvardhana, The attempt to place Bharavi between 615 A. 
(accession -of Vignuvardhana of the Eastern Ca]ukyas) and 634 A.D 
- (the date of the ‘Aihole Inscription composed by Ravikirti) would 
lead us to the ridiculous conclusion that during the space of fifteen 
years Bharavi became so-famous that a Jaina poet of such merit 
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as Ravikirti classed him with Kalidasa, Bharavi must be placed in 
about 450 A.D, Thus there is nothing contrary to our view that 
ViSakhadatta might have followed the school of Bhàmaha. 

Some minor points might be noticed, VateSvaradatta is spoken 
of as merely а Samanta, while. his son Prthu perhaps obtained the 
title of Makaraja (which cannot mean a minister) and Visakhadatta 
bas the title of neither Sz ania, nor Kamara nor Yuvarája. And 
the use of the phrase Srimadbandhubhrtya in the Bharatavakya indi- 
cates that the- members of the family of Visakhadatta was included 
among. the relatives and servants of Candragupta. Probably Prthu 
tried to make himself independent during the reign of Samudragupta 
` who deprived him and his son of all their power 

The designation of the offices that occur in the drama like Kala- 
pataka, dandapüsaka, sarvanagarasresthin, durgapilaka, kumara, adhi- 
raja, vtjayapalaka, etc. also occur in the Basra seals and other contem- 
porary Gupta records as upartkamaharija, mahipratihirin, mahidanda- 
nayaka, nagarasresthin, dandapisidhikarana, etc. Visakhadatta evident- 
ly employs the terminology .of his own time instead of that of the 
Artha-sistra | О , 

Thus having fixed the time of the composition of the play, we 
shall see if in any year about the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
‘the astronomical conditions mentioned in the play are fulfilled. It 
has already been indicated that the balance of. probability is that’ 
Visakhadatta while writing the play had a definite time-scheme 
starting with a lunar eclipse on а Bhádrapada full-moon day and end- 
ing with the Kartika full-moon day in accordance with the pūrnimānta 
reckoning. The year 397 А, satisfies these conditions, 


Lunar eclipse, Bhadrapada 8, 1 5, Monday, 24th August, 397 A.D. 
Kaumudimahotsava, Аёуїпа S, 15, Wednesday, 23rd Sept, ,,. 
, Prabodhotsava, Kartika Š, 12, Monday, 1901 October, su 
March on Pataliputra, Kartika $, 1 5, Thursday, 22nd Oct, `, 
On Thursdays travelling is forbidden till 3 P.M, (22 ghatikas 
after sunrise) and because of Pawrnima and Kriikánaksatra travelling 


I The year A.D. 388, in which Candragupta destroyed the 
Sakas, seems also to fit the data —Bhadrapada Š, 15-Lunar eclipse 
on 2nd September; Абуіпа, kaumudi mahotsava on October 2nd, 
Monday ; Prabodhotsava on Kartika 12, Saturday, October 28th ; and 
the full-moon of Kartika falls on Tuesday, 31 October. 
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from north to south is also tabooed, 1#15 further enjoined that prin- 
ces must start in a dvisvabhivalagna like that of Budha when engag- 
еа in.war. Jivasiddhi opines that the Zagza is strong enough to over- 
. come the. evil results of sa£$a£ra, #1: and vara. Independent of the 
accepted belief that the drama Devi-candragupia is a work of 
. Viéakhadattà and cannot have been composed prior to 388 A.D. 
the last date of the Ksatrapás, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that Murdaraksgasa must have been composed during the time of 
Candragupta II, by ouf process of reasoning. I am notaware of 
Dr, Sten Konow's arguments: for placing Visakhadatta in the reign 
of Candragupta, but the facts adduced above serve to show that this 
theory cannot be dismissed, as Dr, Keith does, as a mere “fantasy. 

E t 1 ' 


_ 5. SRIKANTHA SASTRI 


Characteristic Features of the Sattaka form of Drama‘ 


The word ‘Sattaka’ is fairly well-known to students of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy as the name of a minor form of drama, But the literal 
and exact sense of the word ‘ of its characteristic features are not quite 
‘wellknown, Originally ‘it seems to have referred to a form of dance, 

The word .Sadika is found in a Bharhut inscription where it 
refers to music or dance, According to Dr. Hoernle it is a some-- 
"what irregularly forméd equivalent of the Sanskrit Safa£a applicable 
© to the dancing of the Apsarases 

That dancing formed an essential part in the staging of Sattakas 
is gathered from. statements found in the prologues of the two 
. Sattakas—Karpiramatjars and RambRümatijari, . The Pariparévika 
in the first work expressly states that the Sattaka has to be 
danced,? Inthe second work the expression ‘Oh, the dancers have 
already ‘begun’ has been used to refer to the fact that the play has 
already begun, This would also be quite clear from a definition 


I Read before the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference at Patna | 
in December, 1930. . 
2 Ind, Ant, vol, XX, р. 257 ; Hultzsch, Z.D.M,G., vol, XL, 1886 


p. 66, No. 50, _ | I 
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of the Sattaka as given in the Bhivaprakiéana according to which 
Sattaka is a form of dance,? 

Uses like жєн आग्रित्य, «щаз, and शरर्द्लविक्रीडितसद्कबन्धमधिक्त्य in the 
Rambhimatjar would seem to point to a kind of metre or raga as- 
the meauing of the word 

It is not known when the Sattaka as a form of drama—as apart 
from a kind of music or dance—came to be introduced, -Neither 
we have many surviving specimens of this kind of drama, Earlier 
works like the Nityasistra of Bharata and the  Da$arüfaka of 

` Dhanañjaya do not mention Sattaka, The section of the Agazpurina’ 
(338, 2) dealing with dramaturgy refers to Sattaka but the time of 
the composition of the Purana is not yet definitely known, And the 
Karpüramaijari of Rajasekhara seems to be one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, available specimen of a Sattaka, But even at tbe 
time of Rájasekhara, Sattaka as a form of drama .does not seem to 
have been widely known and this necessitated a definition of the form 
in the prologue.? It should be noted that the prologue is not found 
elsewhere to define or explain the form of the drama 

There was a good deal of controversy with regard to the exact 
nature of Sattaka, According to some it is a type of Totaka 
according to others it is a form of Nitzkz, 

But the greatest amount. of controversy appears to have centred 
round the language of а Sattaka. Thus a characteristic feature of. 
the Sittaka as noted by Viśvanātha in his Sakityadarpana (and as is 
the general impression among students of Sanskrit) is the exclusive 
„use of Prákrt.5 ` But this does not seem to have been the case origi- 
nally or even later on generally. The definition of this form of drama 
‘as given by Raàja$ekhara in the prologue of his Karptiramatjari 
does not refer to this important feature. Had it required the ex- . 
clusive use of Prakrt, the. verse that explains it would not have 
omitted to mention this vital point. On the other hand subsequent 


I wu नाटिकामेदो eser fud (р. 269). | 

2 But Prof, Sten Konow thinks otherwise; According to him the 
definition of Sattaka as given in the work itself suggests that the . 
--Karpiramatyari was not the first composition of its kind.—Kar2üra- 
mañjari (H. O. S.), p; 195 

3 Bhüveprakaüóana (С. О. S.), p. 180, 4 : Ibid; p. 244. 


5 सडक maaka खादप्रवेशकम-- ४1,284. 
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query, ‘why Prakrt has been used to the exclusion of Sanskrit may 
„Бе regarded as an indication that Sattakas were composed in. 
Sanskrit.as well 
The Bhaivaprakiéana, of Siraddtanaya, ‘a compendium of all acti- 
vities of the writers on literáry criticism from Bharata down to 
Ksemendra in the rith century’ (as the work is described in the in- 
troduction to its edition in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series) actually 
refers to people who were definitely of opinion that at least the king 
in а Sattaka should not speak Prakrt.* In.the same breath the view 
of others according to whom the king should speak Magadhi or 
Sauraseni form of Prákrtis.also referred to.? It is stated in another 
place of ‘the same work that a Sattaka should be Pra£rstaprübrta- 
maya? But the meaning of the word is not quite clear. It seems 
‘to refer to the use of high class Prákrt alone.in a Sattaka, For 
it is definitely laid down thata Sattaka should be couched in the , 
languages spoken in Sürasena and Maharastra,* · It may not unlikely 
also mean that a Sattaka should be: mainly—if not exclusively—in 
Prakrt, thereby hinting at the possibility of the existence of Sattakas 
in Sanskrit, + | i 
The definition of the: Sattaka as given by the author of the 
Nityadarpana-is extremely obscure; He is expressly of opinion that 
а Sattaka.should be iù one language,’ But it is difficult to make 
out anything from his statement to the effect that it should neither 
be in Sanskrit nor in.Prákrt.5 Does it indicate that Sattakas were 
originally in spoken dialects which were different alike from Sanskrit 
“and literary Prakrt? . ; | | 
Whatever might have been the case originaily it is clear from the 
references of Saradatanaya that there were Sattakas in which the king 


r न बरत madi भाषां राजेति ябар. (р. 269). 
г मागध्या शौरसेन्या वा aga राजेति केचन (loccit.). 
3 ' परकष्प्ाक्रतमयी urs नामतो भवेत्‌ (p. 244) 
^4 शूरसेनमहाराष्ट,वाच्यभाषादिकल्पितम (p. 269) 
^g विष्कम्भक प्रवेशकरहितो sme कभाषया भवति 1 
. अप्राक्ृतसंस्कतया स Ural नाटिकाप्रमित: ॥ | 
c — Nütyadarpana (G. О. S.) vol, I, p. 213. 
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atleast spoke Sanskrit, The silence in Rajaéekhara’s definition as 
to the language to be used in a Sattaka as also his excuse for using 
Prakrt instead of Sanskrit would naturally lead one to suspect the 
existence of Sattakas in Sanskrit. 

As a matter of fact we havea work the Rambhinma fijari of the 
Jain poet Nayacandra (author of the Hammiramabakavya) which is 
styled Sattaka and is written in-imitation of the Karpuramafjari. 
The work is partly in Sanskrit, Here the king speaks Sanskrit ; the 
Siitradhara speaks Sanskrit and Prakrt, . The plot of the work agrees 
very closely with that of the Karptvamafyjari. The use of Sanskrit 
by our author cannot be supposed to be a fresh adventure as its use 
in earlier works can be inferred from the statements of Saradatanaya 
and RajaSekhara, | 

One more notable’ feature of the work is that it is complete in 
three yavanikas or acts whereas according to the consensus of opinion 
‘of all authors of works on dramaturgy it should have four, 

It will not be out of place here if an attempt were made to 
hazard a suggestion to explain this confusion with regard to the exact 
nature of a Sattaka, Originally it seems to have been—as its name 
appears to indicate and as has been supposed by scholars like Sten 
Konow? and Keith?—a form of popular operatic representation abound- 
ing in music and dancing. It was possibly the practice at that time 
to use in it popular dialects which were neither literary Prakrt nor 
Sanskrit, This seems to be the significance—as has already been con- . 
jectured—of the definition of the Watyadarpapna, When introduced in a 
Sanskrit garb or even when it was in popular dialects it does not seem 
to have appealed to the cultured Sanskritist audience. This is probab- 
ly hinted by the Matyadarpana when it refers to its comparative un- 
popularity.* Rajašekhara might have made an attempt to restore the 


I The work as edited by Pandit Ramcandra Dinanatha Sastri 
was printed at the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay in 1889. Curiously 
it is styled a мана on the cover., It deals with the story of king 
Jaitre-Simba, the ‘Paigu, of Benares and Rambha, the daughter of 
Madanavarman of the Kirmira dynasty of Lata (Gujrat). The subject- 
matter and historical data of the work will be dealt with in detail 

ina separate paper. Е 
.2 Karpūramañjarīi (Н. О. 5.), p. 195. 
3 Sanskrit Drama, р. 350. ^ 
4 एतानि च. खल्पमावरञ्जनानिमिततिल्वात्‌ बद्धैरनभिडितत्वाचच anda atte तानि (р. 215). 
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popular character of this form of drama by his composition of a 
Sattaka in literary Prakrt. It should be noted that Raja$ekhara 
makes use of high class Prakrt alone (e.g, Sauraseist aud Maharastrt) 
The preponderance of defl and local element in his work may 
possibly be due to his desire to make it popular 

Originating, as it did, from so famous and great a poet as Raja- 
$ekhara the Karfiramaiizari soon came to occupy the position of 
an ideal Sattaka. And not only later poets but also rhetoricians 
did not hesitate to accept it as the type. And some, ‘at least, of 
the rhetoricians like Visvanatha appear to have adapted their defini- 
tions of this form of drama to the Karptiramafijari. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY 


On Manimekhala “the guardian deity of the sea” 
(a Cambodian document) 


In the last number of the Indian Historical Quarterly, I have 
drawn attention to Manimekhalda, a goddess of the sea, whose 
name appears in the Pali Jataka and in a celebrated epic of the 
Tamil literature, associated in both of them, with the same tale -~ 
the rescue of a holy man about to be drowned after а shipwreck. 
I have suggested that this deity belongs to Southern India and that 
her place of worship may have been Kañci or Kaveripattana, Now 
I have quite unexpectedly and by mere chance come across another 
reference to Manimekhala not in India proper, but in Further India, 
in that kingdom of Cambodia (Kamvuja, Kamboja), where much of 
old India can still be detected, not only in ancient temples, but also 
in current life and daily practices. 

The Cambodian Ramayana has the following episode. Its transla- 
tion has been prepared through the kindness of Mademoiselle Suzanne 
Karpelés, the keeper of the King's library and the secretary of the 
Buddhist Institute at Pnom-Penh, 

“At the settled time, the gods and goddesses went to the meeting 
place where they used to go every year for the pleasure of dancing. 
A very powerful god, Varjun by name, having heard that all were 
already present at the place, dressed himself and went there in order 
to take part in the dance along with the other gods. 

At that time, a goddess of the sea, Manimekhala, who had also 
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heard of that meeting, left her abode, holding in her hand a blazing 
Jewel, and went to the place where all bad to gather. At the same 
time, it happened that a king of the Giants, Ramasura or Rama 
parusa (Рагаби Ráma) by name, very wicked and very powerful 
left his heavenly mansion to enjoy a walk, In the course of his 
‘walk he perceived from afar the blazing fires of the jewel that Mani- 
 mekhalà tossed in her hand while playing with it. Wishing to take 
hold of that precious jewel; Ramasura proceeded straight to her, The 
gods who were then dancing fled away and hastened to their home 
at the sight of the wicked Ramasura. - Manimekhalà, left alone on 
the spot, hid herself in the clouds, tossing her jewel. The Giant 
` followed on her steps. Seeing him, she behaved as if she would 
give her jewel up to her foe. But, as he was nearing, she tossed 
the jewel up, and Ramasura dazzling at the blaze, drew back, She 
stepped further, he pursued her, In a fit of anger, he advanced 
again in order to catch hold of her, but Manimekhalà again escaped 
‘the threatening hand. At last, the Giant threw his axe, hoping to 
kill the mistress of the jewel, but, lo! the axe did not touch her. 
Ramasura exclaimed : ‘Mekhala, will you give me your jewel? If 
not, you will be killed by my own hands' and he went on pursuing her. 

At this moment the god Varjun, a sword in his hand, came to 
pass along. Ramasura then left her aside, and full of anger, address- 
ed the god Varjun with these words: ‘Who are you? How are 
you so.bold as to pass along before my eyes? Do you not know 
that I am the most powerful in the three worlds? Varjun answered: 
Well, rascal, my name is Varjun, well-known in the three worlds, ` 
While passing through the air, I did not trample on your head, Why 
do you get across against me? Why do you want to emulate me ? 
Have you not heard from the gods the extent of my divine power ? 
Well be aware of this, Ravana himself, with ten-heads and twenty 
arms, yields to myself ? ; 

Listening to these harsh words of Varjun, Ramisura enraged turn- 
ed his axe round and began to fight, They exchanged such blows 
that the earth quaked, At last Rāmāsura succeeded in catching 
Varjun’s feet, and he struck him against mount Meru so hard that 
Varjun died. The three worlds quaked, the Meru leaned on one 
side under Ramasura’s heavy blow. 

After that fight, Ramasura returned home victorious, As for 
Manimekhala, she sat back to the sea, where she is still going on 
acting as a guardian.” 
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This is the tale from which a ballet has been drawn, still perform- 
ed at the court of Cambodia. It was given once more, a few months 
ago at the festival held at Pnom-Penh on the opening of the new 
Buddhist Institute (May 1930) ; it had been performed a little earlier 
(December 1929) before the maharaja of Kapurthala on the occasion 
‘of. his visit to the royal court of Cambodia, “The Programme distri- 
buted to the guests is as fóllows : 

т. “Welcoming dance of the angels, 

2. The archangel Vorchun join the angels and dances with them 

3. The goddess of the sea, Mekliala, holding a blazing stone 
enters and dances with others. The archangel Vorchun requests her 
in vain to give him the stone, 

4 The demon Ream-Eysor, dazzled by the blaze of the jewel 
"thrown by Mekhala, breaks out into a fit of fury, and pursues the 
angels. He attempts to obtain from the goddess of the sea her 
wonderful jewel, but to no purpose ; he pursues her and engages him- 
self in a fight with the archange! Vorchun who tries to stand in his way. 

Now it is clear at once that. the compiler of the Cambodian 
Ramayana was familiar with the same Manimekhala, “the guardian 
of the sea", the owner of a wonderful jewel, who appears both in 
Pali and Tamil literature, and that he was, moreover, acquainted with 
some features of her legend which we could only guess or presuppose 
from Indian sources. I had in my previous paper dwelt on a passage 
of the Mahajanakajataka where the author explains why ‘the goddess 
neglected for full seven days to inspect the sea; after giving his 
own explanation, he adds: “some people say (keci vadant) that she 
had been attending a meeting of the god And again, after be- — 
coming conscious of her negligence, Manimekhala exclaims: “If 
Mahajanaka had perished in the sea, I could not hereafter be admit- 
ted into the meeting of the gods,” What that meeting was is now 
` told expressly in the Cambodian Ramayana: the gods used to meet: 
once a year in a fixed place for the pleasure of dancing. Now, 
Manimekhala’s struggle with Рагаби Rama is not likely to be a 
spontaneous fancy. of the Cambodian еріс; it was probably borrowed 
from some old cycle of Indian legends in which Manimekhala was 
playing the chief part. It is no’ wonder that legends originating 
from the South-Eastern coast of India reached Cambodia ; there are 
ample evidences of regular intercourse between this kingdom and 
the Southern dynasties, the Pallavas and the Colas. I hope I can later 
trace another evidence of the same kind, but in a converse direction 
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Notes on Dravidian 
THE R-SOUNDS OF DRAVIDIAN 


Г. General 


The sound # can, in very general terms, be described as being 
produccd by the vibration of the tip of the tongue raised up to some 
point between the teeth-ridge and the middle-palate on the mouth-roof. 

‘The sounds so produced are of different varieties, depending upon the 
point of articulation and ‘the amount of vibratory movement involved, 
So far as the роїп& ОЁ articulation is concerned, it may be anywhere? 
between the teeth-ridge and the middle-palate, Vibratory move- 
ments of the tongue-tip become impossible when the point of articula- 
tion is taken beyond the middle-palate; and they аге. reduced 
to a minimum when the tongue-tip is on the teeth-ridge, From the 
supra-dental region to the mid-palatal area, the tongue-tip retains 
. sufficient elastic power to be set in varying degrees of vibration, The 
more forward the position of the tongue-tip, the greater is the ten- 
dency shown by the sound to аззише а fricative character; as the 
tongue-tip moves more and more backward on the mouth-roof, the 
vibratory movements become easier, till a particular position is rea- 
ched beyond which no vibratory movements are possible. 

As the tip of the tongue could vary its point of contact on. 
the mouth-roof, one should naturally expect variations in the 
character of the sounds produced not only among the different dia- 
lectal varieties of the same language but also among individual 
speakers of the same dialect and even among the different enuncia- 
tions of the same speaker. This is actually the case in Dravidian. 
Further, the tendency of Dravidian to push up the tongue-tip towards 
the dome or apex of the mouth-roof (cf, the enunciation of the charac- 
teristic ‘cerebral’ sounds t, d, m, of Dravidian) has led to the production 
in Dravidian of as many r sounds as there are points of articulation | 
‘from the teeth-ridge up till the mid-palatal region. To adopt the 
scientific classification of Jespersen, we may say that the Dravidian 
varieties may be produced anywhere between BR‘ and AREH, We need | 
only note the value of southern English ~ [=I, P. A, Р] is absent 
in Dravidian, 





r See Jespersen’s Lehrbuch der Phonetik; рр, 38, 39, 
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For practical purposes, however, we shall recognise here only three 
main varieties. These three varieties are represented in Tamil :— 

(a) the so-called “light” # which is post-dental and produced in the 
region covered by AR: to 87 ; all the southern dialects possess a distinct 
symbol for.this sound, which symbol is usually equated to its actual 
phonetic value. The vibratory movements of the tongue-tip are very 
few here and the muscular tension is very low. 

(5) An ‘alveolar’? ~ produced at the position denoted by arf to вве; 
this sound has no separate symbol in any of the southern Dravidian 
speeches. The sound itself exists as such ina fixed form in Tamil 
only in the consonant groups nd’r and 72५ where d’ and ZZ represent 
alveolar plosives, In the other: dialects the sound crops up only 
as an impermanent peculiarity in the enunciation of certain speakers 
or dialectal sub-varieties, 

(с) The so-called ‘cerebral’ or ‘cacuminal’ or ‘hard’ ¢ is produced 
iu the region of ке to BR? and termed variously in the ‘south by 
native grammarians as éakata-répha, bandi-ra, etc. The vibratory 
movements of the tongue-tip are largest in the production of this 
` variety, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada possess symbols for this 
sound, but in modern enumeration Tamil alone gives it its true 
value. 

In the production of all these three varieties, the lips remain 
slightly open, the tongue-tip immediately behind the tip-region is slight- 
ly drawn backwards so that the tongue-tip is allowed free play during 
vibration. The vibratory movements in all cases are in contact 
with the mouth-roof, These vibratory movements increase in number 
as the point of articulation proceeds higher and higher on the 
mouth-roof from 88४ ёо 88^. The post-dental # involves only very 
few vibratory movements, while the post-alveolar ¢ is quite distinctly 
‘rolled’ or *trilled? Generally speaking, the most forward variety 870 
and the most. backward ७२१ are not heard in Dravidian. 

The fact that the vibratory movements become easier as the: 
tonguetip takes up higher and higher positions on the mouth-roof 
is of particular significance? in Dravidian inasmuch as in certain 
1 Alveolar d’ in mdr is produced at a slightly more forward posi- 
tion than ZZ in Zr, The point of articulation for the voiced alveolar 
d' is the region of the foregums, while 7'7 is produced at the dack-gums, 

2: What I have termed ‘alveolar’ + in a previous article of mine 
in these columns includes the true as well as the post-dental variety, 
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© dialects, the ‘lighter’ varieties of + tend to become rolled ¢ either in 
“combinative positions ог under the influence of mechanical or 
semantic accent. Indeed, any attempt on ‘the part of a speaker to 
‘trill’ his ¢ gives rise to the production of ¢ 


Il, The description of ғ sounds in Tamil Grammars 


I have described above the values of the main varieties of # as 
` they are brought out in present-day enunciation, It would. be 
interesting to consider here the views of old Tamil grammarians 
with a view to finding out, if possible, the values attached to these 
sounds in the enunciation of a more ancient period. ` 

The oldest extant Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam (Ist century 
B, С, ?) describes the production of the ‘light x thus :— 2 


Sütra “Nunina-v-anari-y-annam varuda 
Rakàüra labüram iy (randum pirakkum, 


“К апа ¿are produced by the tip of the tongue being raised and 
allowed to rub against the hard palate". 


The same grammar describes the ‘hard’ ¢ thus :—.. 
“Anari nunini-v-annam ойға 


Rahgi nahginiyivandum pirabkum" 


“R and я are produced by the tip of the tongue being raised and 
made to come in contact with the palate”, 

It may be observed that the Zolkappiyam does ‘not describe any 
other variety, The Nennūi, another grammar, which is later than the 
Tolkappiyam describes similarly these two varieties only :— 


‘Light’ # :— 
“Anna nunina varuda va la varum" 


“К and L are produced by the rubbing of the tip of the tongue 
` against the palate”, - 


Minute observation reveals that the symbol for ‘light’ > in Tamil 
is usually given to-day the value-of the post-dental only. The Tamil 
alphabet thus possesses symbols only for the post-dental + and the 
‘hard’ or postalveolar #, the purely alveolar variety having . been 
from early times associated in symbol and in sound with the 
postalveolar or retroflex ў, _ 
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‘Hard? | 

“Anna nuning nani-p-euril ro па varum” 

“R and я are produced when the tongue-tip is closely attached to 
the palate” 

It would be useless to expect in these descriptions the scientific 
precision such as we are accustomed to in modern phonetic treatises 
On an examination of the above definitions of the Tamil grammars 
the following points deserve to be singled out — : 

(1) Sofar аз vis concerned, it is clubbed with the continuative 
|, merely on the ground that the tip of the tongue comes into play 
' against the palate in both.cases, Zin modern Tamil is distinctly post- 


, alveolar, and ‘light? 7 is post-dental; It could certainly not be 
С . बि P y 


* that in ancient Tamil the 7. described here had the same point 
of articulation as that of modern 2. [ may indeed have been produced 
in the post-dental or alveolar regions but the definitions themselves ` 
do not suggest anything to warrant an inference of this kind. It is 


possible that the difference in the points of articulation: was not 


considered by the old grammarians to be sufficiently important to 
be noted, probably because for 7 and [ the points of articulation 
varied greatly among different speakers. and different enunciations 
were Current in an older period. I 

(2) Аз for the other х which corresponds in symbol to that 
` representing modern 7, ithe old grammarians class it among plosives 
and define it as being similar in point of production to the alveolar 
п. This view of the Tamil ‘grammarians. calls for а few comments. 
-Evidently, the sound referred to here is an alveolar > (BRA), as we 


': see from the fact that it. is described as having the same point of 
7 production as # and, further, as the classificatory lists show the 


relationship of this # to s, just as dentalzis shown to be parallel 
to dental и. Between the alveolar > and the post-alveolar 7, the only 
difference that is easily observable, is the amount of vibration of the 
-tongue-tip, Among individual speakers themselves, the values of the 
alveolar and the cerebral #75 are interchanged to-day. It was therefore 
probably felt. by the grammarians that the symbol standing for 
modern ¢ need be described only as representing an alveolar sound 
and that no separate mention need be made of the cerebral, 
Yet another factor also should have contributed to the confusion 
of the alveolar -and the, cerebral values of ¢ in these definitions, This 
. point has to be considered in close connection with the grammarians’ 
` classification of z as an alveolar plosive, | 
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Why did they class > as an alveolar plosive? Was it because 
originally it had only the value of alveolar # ord’? Did the sound 
originally have none of those vibratory movements whicb we asscci- 
ate with modern r? In other words, could we consider that the 
modern value of іѕ а later development from Z? The answer to 
these questions is unequivocally in the negative when we note (a) 
that Z (as' we find it in Tamil Malayalam today) has no distinct 
individuality of its own and shows itself to be a secondarily derived 
sound ; (b) that phonetically Z can never give rise to 7 under any 
circumstances ; and (c) that the independence and individuality of 
f as an ancient Dravidian phoneme with a definite phonetic value 
and with clear semantic differentiations in those forms, possessing 
this sound as distinct from forms having ‘light’ ғ, are unquestionable 
as shown by the occurrence of the symbol and the sound (in some : 
instances) in the southern Dravidian dialects. 

When once we note that # is ancient and that Z has no indivi- 
duality of its own, the view (expressed by some scholars) that the 
“symbol for 7 originally had -only the value of a plosive becomes un- 
likely, Why then have these two sounds been confused in the classi- 
fication adopted by Tamil grammarians ? And why does the symbol 
for modern Tamil ў stand for Z ог`@ also in those few consonant 
groups where these alveolars occür ? 

I have indicated the answer to these questions already in my dis- 
cussion of the origin of alveolar plosives ४, d' in the 1,Н.О. (1929), 
In a large number of instances, the production of Z or d’ occurs in 

close connection with the vibratory ‘rolling’ of the alveolar or cere- 
` bral 7, and thereupon the alveolar plosive was associated with ¢ in 
symbol and in sound, (Cf. for this association of Z or 4? with + the. 
Tamil groups #47 and ४४४, the latter of which is produced not only 
when an original 7 is involved but also as the result of combinative 
changes of alveolar / or я plus dental 2). Though # ог @ was recog- 
nised as possessing no separate individuality of its own except largely 
in connection with alveolar or cerebral 7, it was singled out as the 
first element in the emphatic enunciation of ¢ (alveolar and cere- 
bral), When the sound f (alveolar and cerebral) was recognised 
(especially in accented positions) as being constituted of Z or à' and 
* (alveolar or cerebral), the symbol originally standing for r bya 
natural confusion came to stand for Z also in the consonant 
groups like Zk (<! or #+#) and Рё (</ or n+p) where no r was 
: involved, | 
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The process of association may therefore Бе represented to have 
taken the following course, :— 


(1) Alveolar and cerebral r (with trilling) existed as original 
sounds in Dravidian and were correctly represented by the modern 


symbol for f; no attempt was made to distinguish these two, because | 


. they shared common features in their enunciation. 


(2) The alveolar plosive element t! or d' was incorporated by these 
“sounds initially, when they were ‘rolled’ particularly under the influ- 
ence of accent arising from mechanical or semantic causes, 


(3) This plosive element came to be intimately associated with 
y which: latter was thereupon also classified as a plosive especially 
because the plosive -element underwent changes parallel to those 
undergone by: the other plosives р, ¢, Ё and their voiced varieties, 


(4) Further, the symbol standing for # also came to stand for 
‘the single sound Z or @’ when it cropped up even in contexts where 
no original # was involved, ie, when it cropped ‘up as an assimila- 
"tive result of the combination of Z or #+4-or Z or #--р, (in which 
cases no original ¢ was involved), | 

The mixing-up of the symbols for ¢ and Z or @’ and the classifica- 
tion- by the Tamil grammarians of Р as an alveolar plosive should there- 
fore be traced to the peculiar phonetic value of Tamil alveolar or 
cerebral 7 which in accented or certain combinative positions had the 
value of Z or 2' +r. 


ITI Occurrence of the Sounds 


(а) In initial positions, no one of the #- sounds is found in native. 


words in the different Dravidian dialects except in Telugu, Tu]u, Kui 
and Gondi where the initially occuring #- is the result of Aphzresis 
consequent on accent-shifting : — 


Telugu : 70/9 (mortar)—cf. Tamil wral (mortar) 
46 (inside)—cf. ४१ (inside) 
rayu (to rub)—cf, ora? (to rub) 
etc, : etc, 


Tulu:  /améó-(to wash)—cf. Tam. a/amóu . 
refiju-(to dissolve)—cf, Tam, karai 
randu-(to crave) —cf. Tam- era-kku 

etc, ` etc, 


-r 
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“Kui: — zg#-(to rub)—cf, southern oz-az, etc 
| ris (to set in position)—cf, southern zzzzZ#-(to plac e) 
ri (to burn)—-cf, eri (to burn) 
etc, etc, 
Gondi: vagga-(to descend)—cf, Tamil гайки ; | 
| rřůg (to be open)—cf. Tamil zur (to be open) 
etc, etc, 

(6) Intervocally, both > and ¢ occur in Tamil and Malayalam 
and are given their correct values, e.g., Parava: (bird), wangu (to des- 
cend), zraz (to settle, coagulate), etc 

There exist separate symbols for r and r in Kannada and Telugu 
also but the modern value of both these symbols is only a post-déntal 
> (see below for instances) | 


(с): In. final positions, » when. preceded by a long vowel.appears 
without any enunciatory, vowel in Tamil, е 8. Wr, 567, etc, but final 
f takes! always a slight enunciatory vowel, e.g., kara (cloud), baru 
(essence), etc. | 

In Malayalam, final у may also appear alone, eg., kayar (rope), 
. vayar etc ; i 

No attempt has been. made in the above analysis to distinguish 
between the alveolar and the post-alveolar varieties both of which have 
in this essay been denoted by z. As vibratory movements of the 
tongue-tip exist in the production of both these sounds, they could 
not usually be easily marked off one. from the other, but we may 
note here that z in the Tamil consonant groups zdr and 777 is alveo- 
. lar, The post-dental variety is in Tamil represented by a different 
symbol and it possesses a distinct individuality of its own, as it 
ordinarily fails to undergo any of those changes which 7 (alveolar 
and cerebral) appears to have undergone (see below) 

Other general features about the occurrence of. > and r may be 
noted below :— i 


I This difference is easily explained, . Post-dental x involves 
“very few vibratory movements and therefore no enunciatory vowel . 
was recognised ; while the larger number of vibratory movements 
entailed in the production of the ‘hard’ 7 naturally brought into pro- 
minence a-slight vocalic element, Such a vocalic element is also 
associated in Dravidian with the enunciation of J, ¢, Ё, immediately 
after explosion, 
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(1) rand 7 are used alternatively in a few instances which denote 
basically the same meanings :—karu-, karu (black) ; turuva, Итарри 
(opening) etc 

This alternance of # and r in the bases probably points to a period 
when the different varieties of у alternated with one another and по 
fixity of sound had arisen; but instances of such alternance are few 
in the extant word-stock, 

(22) In the large majority of cases, # and 7 are distinct and sepa- 
rate phonemes in Tamil today, e.g., 


r (post-dental) ., : т (alveolar or cerebral) 
£r (to sit, to exist) ír- (to go down, etc.) 
Bür(tosee) — für (to fly) 
ar- (nearness) he i ar- (to cut) 

etc, . etc, . 


(iii) In dialectal varieties of Tamil, » and г are freely inter- 
changed, In the colloquial of the Coimbatore district, the sound uni- 
formly used for both 7's approximates to две in character e.g., 27и 
(car) for 227, perai for perai (roof), ari (to cut) for art, etc. 

In the colloquial of Madras city (probably owing to the influence 
of Telugu, for which vide infra) all ps are given the value of the 
post-dental > [GRA], e.g., para for para (to fly), kari for kari (curry) etc 

(iv) We have. already referred to the peculiarity’. in the enun- 
ciation of r in the Tamil country, viz, the production of a slight 
alveolar 7 before the rolling or vibration of the tongue-tip com- 
mences, Its presence can be detected on careful observation, 
The alveolar plosive Z (or 4') is the sound resulting from the 
tongue-tip forming an initial stoppage ; just before the breath-current, 
necessary for the production of the vibratory movements of the tongue- 
tip, begins to issue, the tougue-tip will have formed this stoppage 
‘and the first force of the current explodes ‘the stoppage and produces 
‚ alveolar 2 The alveolar plosive in Zr-r-r could be heard conspicuously 
when ¢ is rolled with some stress deliberately. If the 7 is produced 
higher up in the mid-palatal region itself, the plosive incorporated may 
. be the cerebral £ ; but usually the alveolar ¢ alone is heard 

(v) Malayalam 7 is very much more “rolled” than Tamil + eg, 
ariyuka (to know), gurame (besides) etc. 

Post-dental # in consonant groups! sometimes becomes r in 


I Sanskrit consonant groups formed of voiceless plosives and ғ 
are given in Mal, the values of py, Rr, zr, eg, prakira, врат, tyisam, 
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Malayalam e.g, avar (they)+dative ending-k=avarku (to them), 
etc. : ` і 

Final > of words, sounded as а “chit” (сШе-) often becomes ӯ, ०8५ 
kayar (rope), payar (grain), vayar (belly) etc, 

R and ¢ occur as separate phonemes as in Tamil (Vide above) 

Again, Skt. rv and rz are also pronounced as rv and r4 in Malaya- 
lam, but vy (as in kasya) retains its value in. Malayalam. 


(vi) Telugu. < 

The modern dialect observes-no distinction between 7 and #, and 
uses ¢ throughout in sound. The grammatical dialect or the sadhu 
&hügü which represents an ancient stage of Telugu, shows # and 
employs a separate symbol for it, ९.8५ andaru (all), nūru (hundred), 
ати (six), gurrams (horse), karri (black), marr? (change), etc. 

In some instances where Tamil uses 7, even-literary Telugu uses 
the symbol # only : 


раги— ати (Saltness) 


(vit) Kannada keeps fairly close to Tamil in preserving zin the 
symbols of the literary dialect, but the value given to it in modern 
-spoken Kannada is everywhere that of the post-dental ғ. 

(viii) Tule and Kodagu have eliminated y throughout in native 
words, e.g., Zr (to grow cool) ; mir (to change) etc. 

There is reason to think that in а large number of Tulu instances 
this elimination was caused not only by the mere replacement of 7 by r, 
but also to the change of » to dor d in certain positions, e.g., тайери 
to forget), aji (six), kudi (term), pide (to be born), made (screen), kaje 
(stain) etc, 


etc., but if the first constituent of the group is voiced, the # is retained 
griha, brahmana, etc. R before other plosives voiced or voiceless, 
generally shows a tendency in Mal, to become #, ९.४० 92/84, markata 
etc, 

r. [tis interesting to note that double r in old Telugu is represen 
ted by rr and not rr, This shows how the rolling" of the sound 
was recognised as greater in degree when the accent-influenced doub- 
ling became necessary. Conversely, when the ancient 7 combined 
with other sounds in Telugu Samásas, the “rolling, was reduced 
and the sound. was represented by 7, e.g. aru (six) Fark (persons = 
аудити, etc. 
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(iz) Kuz’ shows v in rare instances like the following, e.g., arpa to 
hide) vyasa (to write) etc, Most of these.cases of y appear to be 
peculiar to Kui, developed from я or d, t, etc. 

But in a number of cases 7 seems to have changed to}, 


ес. 272 (six], panja (to fly), onja (to appear ; cf. Zr cf, Kann), 272 (to 
turn), etc, 


(z) Gondi speakers very freely interchange ғ and 7; the ancient 
r seems to have undergone changes, while the new + is developed 
from f, d, etc :— 
bappor (when), sux (to-close—cf, South muds) etc 
The change of r to s (through an intermediate ‘aydam’-like Z ?) may 
. be postulated in the following instances: ask (to cut, <agk), pesk (to 
pick, <pzrakk)," 
w+ (plural ending) has given rise to АЁ т a few instances like 
the following : | 
kor (Вогп)— #04 (horns) 
nar (village)—nàZ£& (villages) etc. 
Compare the production of the minute glottal fricative called éydam 
in Tamil e.g. £a/--£idu-« kaht'idu (the stone is bad), where 7-22 A, 
just аз Gondi #++Ё>ЛЁ 


(vi) The sound represented by the symbol ў in Kurukh and 
Brāhūi grammars as occurring in these dialects, is really the North 
Indian flapped > 

The influence of the neighbouring Indo-Aryan has levelled down 
older native #'s to 7, as illustrated by the following instances :— 

Bráhüi Sarre (wing)—cf. Southern par—(to fly) 

` Kurukh ага (sawing instrument)—cf, the southern base ar Чо cut,’ 


IV . Combinative Changes 


А few of these have already been referred to. Certain others 
in which + is involved, occur in some of the southern dialects, They 
are indicated below :— 

(i) z changes into ZZz in the inflexional endings of Tamil nouns 
with final 2, eg., ar (river), aZZ'raz, etc, This change does not appear 
to be represented in Kannada or Tulu. Malayalam shows the same 
development’ as Tamil while Telugu and Gondi show ¢ or Z in similar 
contexts arising from 7, e.g., 2 (river), 217, etc. 

(ii) R appearing finally in the first constituents of Tamil samasas 
changes into 227, e.g., Gal /ru-yinat, al’t’ru-t-tannir, etc, 


L,H.Q., MARCH, 1931 | 54 
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“No similar change is generally observable in the other dialects 
except Malayalam, Telugu, however, shows a few forms like 
citteluka where -tt- is probably from 77%, 

(iii) Final of certdin passive verb-bases becomes 2४% in their 
corresponding transitives and causatives, eg. "rw (to change) 
from may (to become changed) etc. 

Traces of these exist in Kannada and Malayalam where the » of 
the consonant group has been eliminated. Kannada shows the dental 
ई while Malayalam shows the alveolar, e.g., Kannada matin and Mal 
лаг 

(iv) А few derivative nouns from bases with final у show 22% as. . 
a development of у, e.g., РиРРтат from kur, net't'ri from ner, etc. 

‘Corresponding forms in Kannada show dental Z while Malayalam : 
retains alveolar ZZ, There are a few Telugu instances like vattu 
(to be dried) where ¢ probably goes back to an original alveolar 


(v) Ina number of other instances, forms with и? appear to:be: ^," 


developments from bases with alveolar ғ or cerebral 7, e.g., oru (one), ` 
ond'ru ; tir, fünd'ral etc. While Telugu shows no correspondences 
answering to this particular development, Kannada parallels show 
па for nd’r (cf. on'du, etc.) and Malayalam forms show wn’ (cf, on'n's 
etc.) 


(vi) Certain combinative changes appear tó be clearly represented 
in Tamil ; these are the following :— 


(a) Final ў of verb-bases combining with the Past Tense айх `` 


¢ become 227, e.g, реЁ Гав (he obtained) from per (to obtain) | 
etc. | 


(6) Е ог я combining with 2 change into 277, as in vit''van | 
(v 4+ tu), etc. Cf. here the production of - when Kui final Z 
of verb bases like so/- (to enter) combine with the dental 
tense-particle 2; probably the intermediate stage represen- 
ted the alveolar 2, Cf. Winfield’s observations on page 
75 of his Grammar. Note also the production of -f- in the 
inflexional endings of Tel "irregular nouns" with finai -Z न 
апа -7, 


. v) Lors combining with 2 or £ changes into the alveolar 
plosive Z, as in nal ри nat fu, nil+ku=nit'ku etc, 


L, V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 


Bharatavakya and the Bhagavadajjukam' 


In view of the recent discussions2 about tbe nature of Bharata- 
vakya and Prasasti, the following observations will be found interest- 
.ing. All the extant dramas have a Bharatavakya, which is generally 
. introduced with expressions like कि а भूयः प्रिय करोमि। and अतः परं Graafi i 
तथापि इदमस्तु भरतवाक्यम्‌ | | 
But Bhasa has no such thing, It is true that there occurs a stanza 
at the end in Bhàása-dramas, the subject-matter of which is similar to 
our usual Bharatavakya, but it is a matter of grave doubt whether the 
stanza was designated by the author аз Bharatavakya or as Praégasti, 
‚ Bharata’s NatyaSastra ог for the matter of that so late a treatise as 
the Dafariipaka does not theoretically recognise Bharatavakya; they 
‘only "know Prasasti. Moreover, the term  Bharatavakya devoid 
of expressions like कि ते भूयः प्रियं करोमि 1 etc., seen within brackets in our 
present printed copies of Bhasa, might have been inserted by some 
later scribe, Yet Bhasa-dramas do possess this Pra$asti, But curi- 
ously enough, a prahasana named Bhagavadajjukam,? a very refresh- 
ing comedy, has neither a. PraSasti nor а Bharatavakya, though one 
of the Mss. mentions* a Bharatavakya which is identical with Naga- 
nanda's Bh. ; and which should be for that very reason, rejected, 
as is done by the editor, The Prahasana ends with a simple and 
impressive description of sun-set, 
The stanza runs thus :— 
че गतो हि दिनक्षद्रगनावलस्बी 
पूषासुखस्थ इव सप्तसुवर्णराशिः | 
ңе प्रभांभिरनुरक्षितमेघहन्द- 
मालच्यते दडनगभमिवान्तरिचम्‌ ॥ 
It will at once be noticed that the verse is neither а ‘nrpadeva- 


pra$asti, nor a *devadvijanrpatinim pragamsanam,’ This total absence 
_ of Bharatavakya or Prafasti is seen in no other extant Sanskrit drama, 


I The title, I think, should be as put by me above and not as 
printed by Mr. Anujan Achan, for Sandilya’s remark, “Bhagavada- 
jjukam nama samvuttam,” (p. 87) corroborates my contention, 

2 LH,.O. vol. I, p. 175 ; vol. IH, рр. 485 ff. 

3 Ed, by Bannerji Sastri in Bihar and Orissa Research Journal, 
and by P. Anujan Achan. 


4 Bhag., p. 97, | 
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This deviation from the usual convention is very bold, if deviation 
itis. Otherwise there can be two possible conjectures for the nature 
of the verse, viz, either the drama is incomplete (which it is evident- 
ly not), or else it was composed at a time when the dramaturgical 
rules of the extant Bharata-NatyaSastra were not binding on this 
.author, But Winternitz does not find? the latter suggestion very 
satisfactory. I, however, think it p/ausid/e that this small prahasana 
was Written before the-time of the present Bharata-NatyaSástra or at 
least before it acquired such a Sastric authority, My reasons for so 
thinking are these :— 


(1) The fact is already noted by Winternitz? that the prologue 
to this Prahasana knows a classification of the types of 
plays considerably different from our present treatise on 
dramaturgy. 

The portion runs thus :— 

अथ तु नाटकप्रकरणोद्ववास| वारेहालगडिमसमवकारव्यायोगभाणस( ? सं uritur m fene- 
प्रहसनादिषु दशजातिषु नाव्यरसेपु vieta प्रधानम्‌ i 

This evidently shows some distinct principle of division as: Nataka. 
and Prakaragá. They are taken here as the basis of the other ten 
species, while according to our present theory, they themselves form 
the first two species. Out of the ten types counted above ЗаПара, 
Utsrstikaüka and Vara, as main species of drama, are unknown to 
any ofthe present theorists, Samllapaka, however, appears as an 
uparüpaka in the Sáhityadarpana ; Utsrstikanka, though nowhere seen 
in that form, seems to be a variety of АйКа, which is recognised by all, 
while Vara does not appear anywhere in the extant literature,® 


г This absence of Prasasti or Bliaratavàkya lends support to 
M. Ghosh's suggestion that Prasasti did not form a part of the drama, 
‘which formally ended with Kavyasamhara. Yet Bharata enjoins 
Prasasti, the absence of which in the present play would uphold the 
view propounded above, Moreover Kavyasamhara is technically 
the conclusion of the plot by showing Varapti, which also is not 
done in this drama, thus showíng its lose adherence to theory. | 

2 Bhag., Preface. ` 3 Bhag., Preface, | 

4 Ashokanath Bhattacharya seems to think that this passage 
refers to twelve Rüpakas, (L.H,Q., vol. II, 414). The tradition about 
twelve Riipakas is to be seen only in one other place, C, D. 
Dalal in his Introduction to the Párthapar&krama gives а list of the 
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This I think indicates a time when the theory was not finally 
fixed. The very presence of Sallapa and Utsrstikdnka in the enu- 
meration of the main types, shows that as yet the later main rüpakas 
and uparüpakas were not properly settled, 

(2) The absence of the mention of the author's name and the play's 
title in the prologue, which feature is also shared by Bhasa-dramas, 
may also indicate an earlier origin, though I confess that by itself, 
it would not be sufficient to prove its pre-Bhása composition, 

(3) Death of Vasantasena on the stage, which violates the usual 
theory (though as late and staunch a drama as Nagananda betrays 
the same feature), is a characteristic which is also shared by Bhasa- 
dramas, | 

(4) Vasantasenà at two places, where she recites the Агудз, 
resorts to Sanskrit without any stage-direction which goes against 
the conventional practice of all our existing dramas. 

(5). Lastly is this omission of Bharatavakya or Praéasti, I 
think that all the above features, which militate against Bharata’s 
rules, taken together may indicate that our play was composed at 
a time when the present stereo-typed: rules of Dramaturgy as enjoined 
by Bharata and others were not supreme, 

I take this opportunity of showing that the play as printed is 
considerably mutilated. At two places, at least, the printed prose 
portions show a probable verse form. On page 26 there is a quota- 
tion which forms two Padas of an anustubh : 


न्यक्तमुसले व्यङ्गारे सवभुक्जने काले | 


dramatic works of Gujrat, He incidentally points out that as regards 
the famous Prabandhagata of Ramacandra, “the following note is 
found in an old paper leaf containing notes on mss, ‘रामचन्दरक्त waai 
बादअरुपकनाटकादिखरुपज्ञापक॑ ४६०००)? from which quotation he inferred that 
the PrabandhaSata was one single work not roo different works as 
hitherto believed, But for our purpose the mention of 12 Riipakas has 
a new interest in view of the above passage of the Bh. The same quota- 
tion about the Prabandhagata was pointed out in the Gujrati quarterly 
Puratattva (vol, 11, p. 421), where it was further remarked that Rama- 
candra might have developed the 12 Rüpakas mentioned by his 
"Guru Hemacandra in his Kávyánu$isana, If this Prabandhagata 
discussed only these 12 Rüpakas, it must have been a very erudite 
discussion, as its length is computed at 5000 Slokas, 
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And on page 90 one whole verse seems to have been printed in prose 
form.: 
wd वैद्य эчте प्राणिनामन्तकमपि i 
f - न जानीषे कं तमैनेयं सपण व्यापादितेति.॥ 
" I do, however, “note that the metrical precision in the above lines is | 
loose, which may be restored by proper textual-collation. 


D. R. MANKAD 


A Further note on Bharatavakya 


Mr. Vibhutinath Jha has set forth his objections against my 
“Note on Bharatavakya (ГАО, vol. V, рр. 549 ff.) in the form of another 
note (I HQ, vol. VI, pp. 175 ff). 

But unfortunately his objections betray the unpleasant fact ‘of his 
failure to catch my point, And the hollowness of the statements of 
Mr, Jha was laid bare by Mr. Manomohan Ghosh in his paper 

_Bharatvikya (THQ, vol. VI, pp. 485 f.) which indirectly lends support 
to my thesis. 

Far from citing a passage in any work on dramaturgy having 
reference to the Bharatavākya, Mr, Jha vaguely proceeds to say that 
“the earliest works on dramaturgy seem to make referance to............ 
.Bharatavükya", But we frankly confess our inability to realise how 
and where such a reference is made, Nor are we able to understand 
how the question of ‘seeming’ comes in 

And we may here point to some more authorities, not mentioned 
in my original paper, who are also found not to have made any ` 
reference to the Bharatavakya. Abhinavagupta, the celebrated author 
of a commentary on the Matyaéistra of Bharata does not mention 
anything like Bksratavakya when commenting on a verse (XIX, 95) of 
Bharata which tells of the Pragasti, Saradatanaya (12th-13th cent.) in 
his Bhivaprakisane ‘a compendium of all activities of the writers on 
literary criticism from Bharata down to Ksemendra’ (as it is 
described in the preface to the work published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series) has no reference to the Bharatavakya. Neither do 
Ramacandra, author of the Watyadarpana or Natijarajayaiobhiigana 
make any mention-of it : 

This conspiracy of silence may be accounted for by the supposition 
that the designation Bharatavakya was meant only as а stage-direction 
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to indicatc the way of application of the Prašasti even on the supposi- 
tion of its identity with BV which was however a fact at least later 
on. But even in that case it is not possible for us to say. when the 
term came to be used for the first time, 

Mr. Jha has, on the otherhand, made on attempt, influenced by 
preconeived notions, to show that the РгабазН (and аз. а consequence 
the BV) formed an integral part of the drama. He seeks to point 
out that a clear connecting link: between the drama and the verses 
under the name of BV has been preserved by expressions like. #2444. 
pidam astu, But a critical eye will notice that the subject-matter of the 
verse in question, viz, praising the king, scarcely fits in with the 
character ofa king. It was also pointed out that such expressions 
are not founded in all works. 

The real nature of the application of the verse has been made 
clear not only by commentators like Prthvidhara and Raghavabhatta, 
but also authors of rhetorical works like Aaszrmavasudhaübara, It is 
however curious that Mr. Jha definitely suspects the accuracy of the 
the statement of Prthvidhara (p. 176) without adducing any evidence 
. for his doing so, and finds fault with me for having been led away by 

this old commentafor. I plead guilty to his charge, for in these 
cases, in the absence of any cogent proof to the contrary, we have no 
other course left than to be guided by the statements of old writers 
which are based on older tradition. 
Mr, Jha is perplexed (p. 177) by the possibility of existence of 
separate BVs belonging to different parties, But does that possibility 
‚ involve any inconsistency ? If a party and not a poet was responsible 
for the nindior the initial benedictory verse (as is stated in the 
Sahityadarpana), I do not see any reason why the same thing will not 
be true in the case of the concluding benedictory verse as well. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


A Note on Meherunnisa and Jehangir 


According to Dr, Beni Prasad, the chief biographer.of the 4th 
great Mughal emperor, the story of Jehangir’s amour with Meher- 
unnisa,later on the celebrated empress Nurjehan, has to be rejec- 
ted, because while it is found 'nowhere in the earlier half of the. 
seventeenth century, we find it everywhere in the record of the - 
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subsequent generations, But while reaching this conclusion, 
Dr, Beni Prasad seems to have lost sight of the fact that the Rajput 
record, which vouches for its truth, belongs not to the latter, but 
to the earlier half of the seventeenth century. The Phalodi Khyat 
“which was written when Raja Sura Singha (1622-31) ruled at 
Bikaner states explicitly that the emperor had been in love with 
Nurjehan before her marriage with Sher Afgan. The passage 
"dealing with this question has been translated by Dr, L. P, Tessitori 
as follows :— 

“The emperor Jehangir, when still a prince, had an amour with 
Nur Mahal, a daughter of Itmad Dola and sister of Asaf Khan. 
After becoming emperor, he put her husband to death and took 
her into his harem, and gave her the name of Nur Mahal, and 
raised her above all the concubines in the harem. (Not only this 
but) he placed the whole empire into her hands and he became her 
slave”. 

Further we might add to this the testimony of Joannes De Laet, 
whose ‘De Imperio Magni Mogalis, sive India vera commentarius. E ` 
varijs auctoribus congestus’ was first published in 1631 A.D. and 
cannot therefore. be said to belong to the latter half of the century. 
He writes that Jehangir had been in love with Nurjehan while she 
was still a maiden during the life-time of Akbar, but as she had 
been already betrothed to the Turk Sher Afgan, the emperor 
did not allow Selim to marry the girl, although he (Selim) never 
lost-his love for her, 

These two independent sources of testimony,—the one, an extract 
from a contemporary Rajput record, and the other, the substance 
of the remarks of a contemporary foreign traveller should, I think, 
lead one to suspect the existence of such a love-affair even if no other 
sources of evidence were available. But when we find everyone 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century repeating this story, 
and when we take the peculiar circumstances of the case into 
consideration, the suspicion turns almost into certainty. As 
for the non-mention of the matter by the court historians of 
Jehangir and Shahjehan, this can be, as surmised by Dr, Beni Prasad 
himself, best explained by the fact that ‘no court historian would 
dare to refer to a scandal dishonourable to the whole dynasty’, 
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ALAM CAPALAM SAMZDAPAYITAVE.—P. Е.І. Cafalun has been 

акеп to: mean “fickle (persons) by Hultzsch (Corpus, р. 120) and “the 
fickle-minded"' by Bhandarkar (Ašota, 1925, р. 306). There is, however, 
nothing in the context to warrant this sense. In the Pali canon we 
meet with a verb samadapet? in the sense of inducing or urging 
others to a particular course, in contra-distinction to one’s following 
it oneself. Thus, in Ang, И, рр. 253-256, we have a series of expres- 
sions, such as a//asa ca panatipati hoti. parañ ca panatipite зашй- 
dapeti side by side with attani ca pinatipata pativirato hoti parañ 
са pinalipita veramanzya samüdapetz, and so forth. Buddha himself 
is known in the canon as а samidapeti, ‘arouser,’ ‘instructor’ of people 
and it seems that Asoka had become another such in his own time 
The same force is present again in the Pali expression ефассе attand 
deti parañ ca samüdapeti (DhA., IIL, p. 17), which means ‘some not 
only themselves bestow gifts but urge others to do the same’, Wishing 
others to perform meritorious deeds is an attitude of mind which 
appeals also to Asoka, as is evident from the general tenour of his 
Rescripts, e, с. R.E.v : tatham ca те praja. anuvatatu (Mansehra). 
See also the concluding portion of R.E,vt. The idea of fara-samida- 
pana or Janasamidapana is also latent in what is known in Pali litera- 
ture as “dhammaghosakakamma”, e.g, ОБА. III, рр. “81-82 
“mahajanam samüdapetva puññāni karomi, uposathadivasesu uposatham 
samüdiyüme, dinam demi, dhammam sumümi, Buddharatanadthi 
sadisam ratanam пата n'atthi tippam ratandnam sakkadram karotha 
ti ugghosento carami.” It is interesting to note that Asoka also 
speaks of ‘dhammaghoso’ in К. E.IV., and when we find that the 
deeds implied by the Pali quotation, especially those contemplated 
in the italicised expressions, have also been recommended and, in some 
cases, actually performed by Asoka himself, it becomes easy to under- 
stand the sort of dhkammaghosa which was his, Mahdjana-sami- 
dapana, if we may be allowed to call it so, was, therefore, one 
of the sacred tasks Asoka had set for himself, If that is so, then 
we had better read Alam ca palam samüdapayitave instead of com- 
bining са and palam into capalam аз has been done hitherto, and 
translate the expression “And (my pulisis are) able to urge others (to 
do it," viz, to conform to and practise morality) 

ETADATHA,—P, E, vit. 1. 24. Hultzsch (Corpus, р. 135, n. 5) 

. equates azka with aZhaya and refers for comparison to the expres- 
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sion etiya aka іп В.Е. хп (Girnar), 1, 8-9, where: athi is dative, 
and also to a parallel (Bhojanatiha) in Müller's Pali Grammar, 
р. 67. Although in the Asoka Rescripts we come. across such 
separate words as ८6४८ athiya (R. E, IV, V, VI, XII, XIII), etaye athaye 
(R. E. ш, IV, V, IX, XIII, etc), or such sandht-joined expressions 
as efayathaye (R. E. хп, Кам), e[/Jayathaya (М. В. Е. 1, 
Brahmagiri), etz[ylethiye (В. E, vi, Kalsi), nowhere do we find 
the samisa-formed word etadathi except in the present instance, 
vis, Р. E. УП, l, 24. Of such а samasa form I have met with an 
exact counterpart in Айз, I, p. 198, from which I would quote 
at some length : 
"Kathasampayogena bhikkhave puggalo veditabbo yadi 
và sa-upaniso yadi và anupaniso ti. f 
Anohitasoto bhikkhave anupaniso hoti ohitasoto sa-upa- 
miso hoti, So sa-upaniso затапо abhijanati ekam dhammam 
parijanati ekam dhammain pajabati ekam dhammam sacchi- 
karoti ekam dhammam. So abhijananto ekam: dhammanm... 
११०००० sammavimuttim phusati. Fradaithki bhikkhave katha 
efadattha mantanà efadat#ha upanisa etadattham sotavadhanam 
. yadidam anupada cittassa vimokho." | 
And the gloss on the italicised words is as follows : 
“Bhikkhave ya esa ‘kathasampayogenz ti katha dassita 
за eladattha, ayam tassa kathiya bhümi, ayam patittha, idam 
vatthup, yadidam anupada cittassa vimokho ti evam sabba- 
padesu yojana veditabba’’ (Manorathapirani, Siamese edition), 
which may be rendered: ‘O bhikkhus, what has been said 
here in the words “Кафазатрауорепа etc.” (of the text) 
has this for its root purpose, namely, complete emancipation 
of the citta, that is to say, it is the plane, the basis, the 
ground of that saying.” | 
It is clear that etadattha or etadaitham of the Anguttara passage 
is an adjective, a compound of ¿Za and attha, meaning ‘fraught with 
this intent’, which is not different from the sense ‘for .this purpose’ 
or ‘on this account’, hitherto read -into the inscriptional term 
etadatha, taken as dative substantive by Hultzsch, But however 
justified and acceptable Hultzsch’s interpretation may be, may not the 
term, on account of its close rapprochement, be derived in the same 
way аз Из Pali counterpart ‘etadattha’, being. regarded as an adjective, 
qualifying -ese in “esa kate"? If so, the final 2 of of eladath will 
have to be regarded as due to the usual lengthening of finals in- 
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Торга, as Woolner points out (Asoka Glossary, р, 75, sub voce), The 
whole expression—Jiam cu dhamminupatipati atiupatipajamtu 
ii etadatha me esa kate of P, E. vit, may thus be rendered “By 
me this has been instilled with this purpose viz, that people 
might also conform to this consistent practice ot Dhamma”. 
As a matter of fact, we find Asoka extremely anxious for “anulupa 
dhammavadhi” towards the commencement of Р.Е. शा, and. this was 
the foundational purpose for which he inaugurated his “dhammanusa- 
thini’ (to which end he instituted. the ‘dhammathambhani’, which 
were to bear his moral instructions, and the ‘dhamma-mahamatz’, ` 
who were to give effect to them) and ‘dhammasavanani’ (the moral 
instructions themselves and proclamation thereof), а purpose which 
could only be fulfilled through ‘dhammapadana’ (inculcation of 
morals, admonition) on his’ own part and ‘dhammanupatipati’ 
(conforming to it) on that of the people for whom it was meant. 
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HISTORY OF PRE-MUSALMAN INDIA, Vol. I, Pre-historic 
India: by V. Rangacharya, M.A, Professor of Indian History, 
Presidency College, Madras. Huxley Press, 1929, 229 pp. with an 
index, 

Prof. Rangacharya bas set himself to a most arduous and ambi: 
tious task, He has designed to write a History of India in nine 

volumes from the earliest times to the Muhammadan conquest— 
^a programme that, in fact, requires the combined efforts of a number 
of scholars‘ than of a single individual. Whosoever has .worked 
in the field of Indology knows toc well how complex and 
perplexing is the web of Indian history, but Prof. Rangacharya 
has the courage, and it seems, the equipment as well to dash through 
itand work it outsingle-handed to a complete and successful issue, 
Even in the first volume, which is under review, he has given evidence 
of his capacity, more so of his historical outlook ; and let us assure 
him at the very outset that he has begun well, 

The present volume purports to give 'a succinct picture of the 
evolution of India and her races and culture in the ages which pre- 
ceded the Vedic era' and ends very fittingly with the advent of the 
Aryans, The whole volume thus provides the background in which 
the Vedic period of Indian history had its setting. А list of the 
main headings of its contents would convince the reader of .the exten- | 
sive ground it covers. In the first chapter, our author traces the 
geographical evolution of India, in course of which he discusses the 
different geological epochs, and the formation of Indian geographical 
configuration, This is proved by a general discussion of the various 
theories about the origin of man and his birth-place which very 
naturally leads to the subject of the general features of the Eolithic 
age, the diffusion of Eolithic culture and India’s part in it. The third 
chapter is devoted to a survey of the Paleolithic age and its general . 
characteristics, In this connection the, Paleolithic sites in South India. 
and the Dekkan have been examined in detail, and a very interesting 
‘ comparative study has been made of Paleolithic drawings and paint- 
ings, The next two chapters are devoted to the study of the 
ethnological basis of transition from the Paleolithic to the Neolithic 
age, In this connection a general account has been given of the 
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Negritos, Pre-Dravidians and Mundas ; and the different theories with 
regard to the Dravidians have been examined in detail, The Aryan 
and Dravidian problein has received due attention; the different 
ethnological groups in relation to the Dekkan and North-[ndia have 
been carefully studied and the bearings of anthropology on this 
important problem discussed. The sixth chapter is concerned with a 
study of the neolithic age in connection with which the author 
discusses among others the nature of Indian neolithic settlements, 
neolithic sites in India, the world-unity of neolithic culture, life, art, 
religion and culture of neolithic time, survivals of neolithic life, 
neolithic elements in modern culture, and what is more important, he 
traces the germs of caste-system in the regional communities of neoli- 
thic times, The acvent of metals forms the subject-matter of the next 
chapter. With the two concluding chapters which deal with the 
Indus Valley civilisation and the Aryans respectively, the author 
launches into what we may now designate as the beginning of the 
historica] period of Indian history. А very succinct picture has 
been given of the Indus Valley Civilisation, in course of which he has 
rightly discussed the importance of the Indus Valley finds, the 
relative antiquity of the Egyptian, Mesopotamian and Indus civi- 
lisations, and the ethnology of the Harappa and  Mohen-jo-daro 
people, He has described the archaeological remains, the cities, 
horses and temples of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro, their pottery, 
seals and other minor antiquities, and the religious faith and funeral 
custom of the people, In the last chapter he discusses almost all 
the important theories about the Aryan home, and the date of the 
beginning of Aryan culture; but more important is his discussion of 
the bearing of the Sindh discoveries on the question. 

It is evident that the author has traversed an extensive ground 
where every step requires more or less cautiously to be laid, The 
chapters are, therefore, more or less hypothetical in character, and 
there have cropped up a number of contending theories with regard 
to each individual matter and problem, Moreover, an almost be- 
wildering mass of materials in the field of geology and pre-historic 
archeology, ethnology and anthropology, as well as studies and соп- 
tributions by different authorities on the subject have been made 
available in recent years. All these had to be reckoned, studied and 
analysed in the preparation of this volume which is undoubtedly a 
difficult task, But Prof. Rangacharya has done it successfully. There 
is, however, hardly any outstanding original contribution towards ° 
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the elucidation of the many knotty problems with which the 
‘present volume deals,—the author hardly claims to have any 
such—, nor does he hazard any new theory with regard to them; 
he has certainly done well in not adding to the already bewil- 
: dering number of ‘contending theories, But he has studied 
all materials and authorities thoroughly, summarised all important 
findings and theories, and: have criticised. them whenever required, 
and, what is most required, has successfully attempted to correlate 
the results of his almost exhaustive studies of all these findings and 
materials into a well-connected and well-presented historical narrative. 

That this volume has had to be printed in a hurry which, how- 
ever, is unaccounted for, is evident froma number of typographical 
errors as well as from traces of hasty composition, But the defects are 
negligible when the merits are compared, Almost all sources and 
source.materials have been referred to and discussed, and the biblio- 
graphy-at the end of each chapter is on the whole exhaustive, Prof, 
Rangacharya has certainly been successful ‘to leave in the mind cf the 
reader a picture of what India was before the commencement of the 
Vedic age of her history. This volume would be useful to all students 
and scholars interested in the study of ancient Indian history and 
culture, We congratulate our author on what he has done, but more 
“for what he is going to до, We shall eagerly await the publication 
- of the future volumes of the series 

NIHAR RANJAN Roy 


NOTES ON SHRI MAHA-LAKSHMI TEMPLE, KOLHA- 
PUR by К. С. Kundangar, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, Foreword 
by Rev, H, Heras, 5. J. of the St, Xavier's College, Bombay,’ 43 pp., 
16 plates. 

This short monograph is concerned, as its title indicates, with a 
concise and systematic account of the famous Sri Maha-Lakgmi or 
Ambabii temple cf the city of Kolhapur, It deals with the tradi- 
tions and mythological accounts with regard to the temple, the history 
and general description of the people, its religious importance, its. 
sculptures and decorative embellishments, its architecture, in fact, 
everything important that is to be said in connection with it, It is 
thus ‘a valuable contribution’ as Rev. Heras puts it, ‘to the archao- ` 
logical studies of Southern India'; and certainly facilitates the work 
` of the future historian of the Silharas. 
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In the first chapter of the Monograph, the author narrates the 
mythological accounts in connection with the goddess Maha-Laksmi, 
and gives an explanatory list of temples that were built from time 
to time round about the famous shrine, The second chapter deals, 
with the history of the building of the temple which is, as usual, 
shrouded in a cloud of incredible legends and traditions, ' Relying 
on the mytholdgical account as given in the Karavira-Mahatmya, 
Mr. Kundangar seems to conclude that it was by about the 3rd 
century B.C. that the original image of the goddess Эм Mahā- 
Laksmi had been set up for public-worship. This is, however, doubt- 
ful to the extreme; for we have hardly any archeological 
evidence as to the setting up of any anthropomorphic re- 
presentation of a divinity for public worship as early as the 
3rd century В.С, It is all the more incredible in view of the fact that 
the very conception of Srt Maha-Lakgmt is a complete one and 
could not have possibly originated at so early adate, Like most 
of the brahmanical gods and goddesses Maha-Laksmt must have been 
a conception of the Puranic pantheon ; the story in the Karavira- 
Mahatmya reads undoubtedly like а Puranic one, as it refers to the 
traditional enmity of the Naga and Garuda, as also to the demon 
Mahigasura. It is evident that. the whole story is a later creation 
of the highly imaginative writers of the Puranas, But it is а reason- 
able hypothesis of the author that the present image of Maha-Laksmt 
in the Ambabai temple was set up early in the 13th century from 
а small temple near Kapila-tirtha. The temple, in fact, was originally 
built much earlier than the 13th century ; and is associated with one 
Karna.a Calukya king, as recorded in a spurious inscription (Ind. 
Ant, XXX, р, 201), Mr. Kundangar seems to hold that Karna 
was a real historical personage and that he was a king of the 
early Calukya dynasty ; the temple was, therefore, built by ‘king 
Karna, according to our author, some time in the 7th century A.D, 
This is again a doubtful assertion ; for, apart from the question 
if Karnadeva was really a historical personage, or if he really belonged 
to the early Calukya dynasty, the temple, judged by its architectural 
style and sculptural and decorative embellishments, cannot in 
any way be dated so early as the 7th century A.D. The architecture 
of the temple is purely Calukyan as our author contends, and not 
Dravidian ; but that is hardly any argument for ascribing it to so 
eatly a date, In fact, the temple cannot be dated in our opinion 
earlier than the eleventh century A.D, when alater Calukya dynasty 
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had already wrested Kolhapur from the Rastraktitas (с, 973 A.D.) 
The architectural style is a local variation of what is ordinarily 
known as the later Calukyan styles; the pillars and pilasters, the 
cornice and parapet mouldings, the ground plan and the general form ° 
as well as the sculptures and decorative embellishment and last 
of all though not the least, the material which is fine grained. black stone 
may favourably be compared with similar elements of contem- 
porary monuments in Western India. Karnadeva, then, if he was 
really a historical personage, should belong to the main or branch 
line of the later Calukya- dynasty, and be ascribed to a date not 
earlier than the rith century A.D, The adjoining temples of Maha- 
Kali апа Maha-Sarasvati were, however, built not until about two 
centuries later, Le, by the beginning of the 13th century A.D. Ой- 
ginally the main temple was undoubtedly a Hindu one dedicated 
as it had been to Maha-Laksmi, but later vicissitudes had transformed 
it into a Jain Basadi, so much so that the Jains assert that not only 
the temple but the image itself originally belonged to them. Mr, 
Kundangar has, however,. shown good grounds to show that sucha 
claim has.no historical justification, The third chapter is devoted to 
a description of the temple, its plan, pillars, parapets, cornices, griezes, 
sculptures and other architectural and decorative motifs which are 
themselves proof enough against our author’s contention as to the 
early dating ‘of the temple. The fourth chapter describes the image 
of Srt Maba-Laksmi itself and discusses its iconographic and reli- 
gious importance 

This small brochure is not without drawbacks, but is neverthe- 
less useful. We may, therefore, safely commend it to all students 
of South Indian history and archaeology. But ‘we would like to 
request our author to be a bit more historical, and exhaustive in 
his references. He would also do well to follow a systematic and 
generally accepted method of transliteration, as also to use diacritical 
marks, ~ To write Sri Maha-Laksmi, (or Laksmi) as Shri Maha- 
Lakshmi in a book concerned with historical and archaeological 
studies is indeed a drawback that cannot and should not be easily 
overlooked | 


NIHAR RANJAN Roy f 
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HISTORY OF KERALA by K. P. Padmariabha Menon, B,A., 
B.L,, M.R,A.S., Edited by T, K, Krishna Menon, vol, II, 1929. Printed 
at the Cochin Government Press, Ernaculam: 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of Indologists extending over a 
period of more than a century, the rough outline of the history of 
India is now practically ‘settled from about боо В,С, to the modern 
period, But no comprehensive and detailed history of India can 
‘really be undertaken unless all the important sources of Indian 
history are edited and ‘published in convenient form and thus 
made accessible to the general historian. By publishing the 
second volume of Mr, К. P. Padmanabha Menon’s History of Kerala, 
the editor has made available much valuable material for the history 
of Malabar (the ancient Kerala) of the early 18th century, The 
title would, however, disappoint those who would expect in the 
work an effort to furnish a connected history of the land. For, as 
has been pointed out by the reviewers of vol. I, what the. late Mr 
P. Menon has really done is to reprint with copious notes the English 
translation of a group of nineteen letters which Visscher; a Dutch 
missionary, wrote to his friends and relatives in Europe from Mala- 
bar. The volume under notice contains eleven letters from 1X to 
XIX. 

Jacobus Canter Visscher was born in Harlingen in Holland. 
"From his youth upwards he took delight in reading accounts of 
travels and was filled by them by a desire to visit distant lands and 
nations, and to ascertain the truth or falsehood of other writers, 
This desire grew so irresistible that though not without hope of 
promotion in his native country, he accepted an appointment from the 
East India Company”.? Visscher arrived in Batavia in 1716. Не then 
served ‘as. chaplain at Cochin from 1717 to 1723. In 1725 he went back 
to Batavia as a “Minister of «God's word", Visscher was “induced 
to write these Memoirs by the desire to relate the various circumstances 


I Major Heber Drury's English "Translation contains eight more 
letters (XX—XXVII) : Letter XX (Nairs) ХХІ (Chegos and other 
. lower castes), XXII (Account of Tattares, Jogis, etc), XXIII (Malabar 
temples), XIV (Superstitions of the Natives), XXV (Feast-days of Mala- 
bar, etc), XXII (Account of peper, turmeric, cardamon and areca 
of Malabar), XXVI (Description of Cocoa-palm, Malabar cinnamon, 
'sanctity of cows and snakes, etc): Ап account of Travancore, 

2 Extract from the Dutch editor's Dedication, t6th August, 1743. 
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of which I have either been an eye witness or which I have heard 
fcom trustworthy persons......My observations will bear only upon 
the manners and customs of the people, their laws, rites and ceremo- 
nies, description of their kingdoms, as well as their origin and their 
modes of government, and other similar subjects?! Visscher pub- 
lished his Memoirs under the title Malabar Letters in Leeuwarden, 
in Holland in 1743. His work lay in comparative obscurity till 
a copy of his book “accidentally” fell into the hands Major Heber 
Drury, when the latter was at Cochin in 1860. He took it to Eng- 
land and had the entire work translated “with the exception of one 
or two chapters, relating to Java and the Dutch dependencies of 
the Eastern Archipelago." These were omitted as they had no соппес- 
tions with the Malabar coast, Drury published his English transla. 
tion in June 1862,2 In his preface Drury pointed out the existence 
:of numerous valuable Dutch chronicles? “though but little known 
to us, chiefly of course from the fact of their being sealed up in a 
tongue which few care to acquire in the present day," Many of the 
Dutch and Portuguese chronicles appear to have been destroyed in 
. Cochin in the first half of the nineteenth century, Dut many per- 
haps still remain in “dishonoured obscurity”, 

The letters of Visscher throw a flood of light on the political 
social, religious and economic history of Malabar of the early 18th 
century, when the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English and the Danes 
were struggling for controlling the trade with India and the Far-East. 
In Letter IX he gives an account of the four “royal houses in Malabar, 
those of Travancore, Cochin, the Zamorin (Calicut) and Colastiri” 
and their various feudatories, Anyone going through this letter would 
at once feel that the usefulness of the work would have been greatly 
enhanced .if there had been a map of Malabar in the volume, 
with the ancient and medieval names printed in red; Letter X 


I Extract from the author's (Visscher's) preface, 

2 Printed by Gantz Brothers, at the Adelphi Press, 21 Rendall's 
Road, Vepery 1862. Drury’s work contains in addition to Viss- 
cher's letters an account of Travancore and Fra Bartolomeos travels 
in that country, 

3 Drury advances the theory that persons bearing the name 
‘Canterfischer’ in the Coromandel coast were probably descendants 
of this Dutch author. | 
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deals with some оЁ the laws and customs of the people of 
Malabar, The most interesting part of this letter deals with 
the institution of “laying the property of another in arrest” 
and trial by ordeals, We are told that “when a Rajah owes 
money to a Brahmin who can adduce satisfactory proof of the 
debt, the creditor can demand the money of the Rajah, three 
distinct times, and if the Rajah still delays payment, the 
Brahmin brings a rama from a pagoda (temple), when the Rajah 
may neither eat, sleep or bathe till the dispute is settled and the 
rama removed” (p, 12), For cases where the king commits an offence 
compare Manu (VIII, 336) and Kautilya’s Arthaéastra (Mysore 
ed., 1910, p. 236). “Dubious cases in which no proof could be 
obtained” were decided by various ordeals, One of these ordeals 
took place “in a river or tank in which crocodiles are found. The 
Cayman’ s (alligators) pagoda on the river Cranganur close to Paliporte 
is especially famous for this process, A small heathen temple 
stands on the bank of a river, in which two crocodiles have for a. 
long time been supplied, their daily food being thrown into the 
water, so that they were indeed by the bait to remain there. To 
undergo this ordeal, the accused is compelled, after solemn profession 
of innocence in presence of the Brahmins and nobles and of a great 
concourse of people to swim across the river and back, or if he cannot 
do this he must be dragged through holding on with his hand toa 
boat. Ifthe crocodile put him under, it is a sign of his guilt, other- 
wise, he is released as innocent”, It is interesting to note that 
something like this crocodile ordeal existed until quite recent times 
amongst the natives of Africa, Letter XI deals among other things 
with the national assemblies of Malabar which used to act as a 
check on the “arbitray power” of the Kerala kings, But unrortunately 
these were not held very often and used to meet only in emer- 
gencies, In giving a list of the sources of the revenue of the 
Cochin Rajah, ‘Visscher makes the following interesting state- 
ment: “No one may wear whisker, except by his (king’s) permis- 
sion, for which a fine of acknowledgement must be paid, and then 
а great banquet must be celebrated in honour of those whiskers” 
(р. 19). Letter XII deals elaborately with the coins prevalent 
in Malabar such as Moorish Rupees, Hindu Pagodas, Japanese 
Kobang and Itzeboo, European “riz dollars, ducatoons, Spanish 
matter and. ducats? Visscher mentions “our Malabar specie" 
separately, “It has a good deal of variety” but the gold and silver. 
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Fanams and the copper or lead Boeserokken appear to have been the 
most important, But the most interesting was probably “a kind of 
money cowries? which was used “not only in Bengal, but also 
exported in quantities to the West Indies.” It may be mentioned 
that Yuan Chwang : (Watters, vol І, p. 178) as early as the middle 
of the 7th century A.D. notices “cowries” as “media of exchange” in 
the “commerce” of India. Visscher claims to have seen Muslim 
coins bearing the “twelve signs at the Zodiac"! and “the likeness of a 
man.’ Letter XIII deals with the ecclesiastical and temporal grandees 
in Malabar” and the “customary salutations between the higher and 
‘lower orders in their daily intercourse” while letter XIV which was 
written to Visscher’s mother gives an account of the “description of 
the costume, habits, etc of the women of this country,” That early 
marriage was prevalent in Malabar in the 18th century is clear 
` from the following: “A girl ‘is considered marriageable when she 
- has attained her 13th year;and then all the suitors begin to flock 
around her, As she attains womanhood earlier, so her bloom is 
proportionately sooner over than our country.’ The Dutch writer 
approves and prasies the system of management of the children Бу’ 
the native woman of Malabar and ascribes to this reason “why so 
few men of dwarfish stature are found in India, whereas they abound 
in Europe” (p. 34). Letter ХУ is devoted to an account of the religion 
and customs of the Topases, a Christian community of Malabar, 
the greater part of which were “offspring of a great number 
of enfranchised Portuguese slaves”, “They like to class themselves 
with the Portuguese whom-they call our people (Tcur nossa 
génti), though these, owing to their native pride, despise them even 
more than we do, always styling them Negroes or blacks. The Topa- 
ses however are not a whit discouraged by this treatment and not 
only give themselves Portuguese names, but are in the habit of 
choosing those that belong to the nobelest Portuguese and Spanish 
familics, They affect very haughty airs, and teach their children 
always to address them as “My Lord, my father (Senhor mei pai). 
The ignorance of the priests of this Christian community would be 
clear from the following : "One of the Dominican parish priests, a 


I СЁ 'Zodiacal gold mohurs’ of the Timárid Jahangir (1605-27). 
Stanley Lane Poole, Mediaeval India (Story ‘of the Nations 
Series), p, 319. | 
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white European, being advanced in years was waited оп by our 
visitors of the sick, who, knowing no other language, began to con- 
verse with him in Dutch. The priest remarked : ‘I understand the 
Latin you are speaking very well, but I don’t know quite well enough 
to make answer in it’.”. Another priest when asked “who first existed, 
Christ or the Christians 2...,........in his simplicity made answer 'the 
latter’,” 

Letter XVI gives a description of the St, Thomas or Syrian 
Christians, their origin, early history and religion, Mr, Menon’s 
note on the. Traditions of St. Thomas is useful, for in it the 
author has. collected most of the arguments’ for and against the 
genuineness of the tradition that the “Apostle St. Thomas landed 
at Malankara near Cranganur, founded seven churches and finally 
. suffered martyrdom at Mylapore near Madras”, Commenting on the 
“apocryphal Acts of Judas Thomas the Apostle, according to which 
St. Thomas visited the. court of the Indo-Parthian king Gudnaphar 
(Gondopharnes), Prof. Rapson has remarked: “The legend of St. 
Thomas has thus been furnished with an historical setting which 
is chronologically possible”! As there was regular maritime 
communication between Barbaricum (on the Indus Delta), in 
‘the empire of Gondopharnes and Muziris (Cranganur) in the 
first century A.D.? there is no inherent impossibilty. in the 
acceptance of the tradition. Another apocryphal work, the 
Evangelium | Ioauis de obitu Mariae gives the name of Mazdai, 
“whom St. Thomas also visited and under whom he suffered 
. Martyrdom”,® Is it possible that Mazdai was the king of the Mylapore 
region? Letter XVII is devoted to an accountof the "Roman 
Catholic priests in Malabar and their converts among the heathen”. 
Referring to the Jesiut. Archbishop and Bishop in Cochin aud its 
neighbourhood, who were appointed by the King of Portugal to look 
after the Christians.“of. the Romish persuasion," Visscher remarks : 
"they are the craftiest spies of the Portuguese monarch, prying into 
the affairs of the company, and imbuing the natives with deep aver- 
sion to the Dutch. We are not sure that native patriotism and 


I Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, 1922, p. 579, | 

2 Schof, Periplus, of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 37, 44, 165 
and 205. nee 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol, Y, рр, 579f, ` 
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narrow sectarianism were not getting the better of him here over 
his veracity and Christian conscience, Our suspicion finds support 
when we ‘find Visscher censuring commandant Ketel because he 
allowed “Romish priests" not only to visit the condemned criminals 
of their persuasion in Cochin, but even to accompany them to the 
scaffold"; and praising the present commandant Hertenberg, “who 
is a man of noble character", for having “done away with these 
irregularities” The following observation of Visscher however is 
interesting: “Except the St, Thomas’ Christians all those who 
are converted by the Roman Catholics are either the slave 
children of Christians, like most of the Topasses or of the lowest 
sort of Heathens, none being higher than the Chegos, Few Brah- 
mins, Chetriahs (Agatriyas) or Зпагаз “adopt their religion ; indeed, 
we might suppose that low castes do so generally, in order to escape 
the contempt in which they are held by nation," These remarks 
of the Dutch missionary on the spread of Christianity among the 
Indian masses are largely true even after the lapse of more than 
two hundred years. Letters XVIII and XIX are devoted to the 
“Jews, black and white" and the Moors (Muslims) of Malabar, Viss- 
cher clearly indicates the reason why the Moors, the friends of the 
Zamorin of Calicut “nourish a rooted hatred? towards the Portuguese. 
The commerce of these coasts had remained with the Moors probably 
from the time of the Rastrakiitas (Balaa) of Manyakhetaka! (29417) 
if not earlier. The arrival of Vasco da Gama in the 15प century threa- 
tened this monopoly. “They disputed any share of it being usurped by 
the newcomers? The most interesting thing about the Jews and Mus- 
lims is however the fact that.these non-Hindu communities lived and . 
prospered under the rule of orthodox Hiudu rulers for hundreds of 
years without apparently any serious religious persecution, Atten- 
tion may be drawn in this connection to the Veraval grant of the 
Calukya Arjunadeva (с. 1262-75), king of Kathiawar and Gujarat, 
which also bears witness to tolerance in religious matters of Hindu 
monarchs in Mediæval India, Nobody can fail to be struck by the 
generous statesmanship of the Hindu States which allowed Muslim 
communities to thrive and to build and endow mosques in the most 
sacred cities and places of India for it forms a remarkable contrast 
to the policy of plunder and desecration practised by the early Turkish 
` conquerors of India, The latter gave up the liberal and tolerant 


1 He ruled in the Deccan from c, 753 to 970 A.D, 
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policy of the Arab conquerors! and were thus largely instrumental 
in introducing into the complicated socio-religious structure of the 
Indian peoples a problem which remains unsolved even to this 
day, | 

In conclusion I beg to add that in addition to а map of Malabar, an 
introduction giving a short account of Visscher’s life, and the previous 
publications of his letters, and a brief discussion of the history of Mala- 
bar and the Far East in the 2nd half- of the 1 7th and the first half 
of the 18th century would greatly enhance the usefulness of the 
work, . | 


H. С, Ray 


I See my Dynastic History of Northern India, vol, |, pp. 22 fn, 2, 
94 etc, : 
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SIEGFRID BEHRSING— Das Chung-tsi-king des Chinesischen Dirghi- 


R, 


С, 


gama.—Mr, Behrsing presents here a translation of the Sañgizz- 
sūtra of the Dirghigama as preserved in Chinese versions, Wher- 
ever he has found the Pali text of the SaügWi Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikiya corresponding to the Chinese version, he has repro- 
duced it, and gave German translation of the portions which do 
not correspond with the Pali text. To the translation (24 pages) he 
has appended exhaustive notes (90 pages) and a comparative 
table of the technical terms as found in the different versions of the 
Sangiti Suttanta, the Mahivy utpatti and the Pali texts. 

D. BARNETT—Jndexr to the Section m Do of Kanjur Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, Dr, Barnett has given the Tibetan titles along 
with their Sanskrit restorations, He has also alphabetically 
arranged the Sanskrit titles. 


‘Indian Antiquary, January, 1931 


B. HALDAR—CAiffor and its Sieges, 
E. A, W. OLDHAM-~ Sidi. Ali Shebbi in India, 1554-1556 A.D. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH— Where was Тата? The note 


R, 


supports the view that the village named  Tarkkari men- 
tioned in the Silimpur stone inscription found in the district 
-of Bogra in Bengal was situated in Pundra or Gauda and should 
be identified “with the city of the same name mentioned in the 
Matsya- and the Ktirme-Puranas, 


Ibid., March, 1931 


У. JAHAGIRDAR—A Note on the Ten Plays of Bhisa, Basing his 


_ arguments on some internal evidences in the dramas ascribed to 


Bhasa, the writer classifies them into several groups. As the Svapna- 
visavadatta, Pratina-yaugandharayana and Pañcarātra have been 
found to resemble each other. constituting one ‘group and differing 
from the rest of the plays, the conclusion is drawn that all the 
plays cannot be the producttion of one and the same poet. 
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LILY DEXTER GREENE,— Nature Study in the Sanskrit Drama Sakun- 
tala, | 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the,Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol vi, nos r and2 ` 


GANGANATHA JHA,—Kumarila and Vedanta, The points of contact 
between. Kumárila's Mimamsi and Sankara’s Vedanta in regard 
to some essentials such as the nature of Atman, the summum 
bonum of life, have been pointed out here, 

D. R. BHANDARKAR,—The Antiquity-of the Poona District, 

К. B. РАТНАК.— Оз the Date of Sikatiyana-cintimani. It has been 
shown here that materials from the Sakatiyanacintimani of Yaksa- 
varman were taken by Hemacandra for his grammatical works 
Brhadvrtti and Laghuvyiti proving that Yaksavarman was an- 
terior to Hemacandra who lived in the twelfth century A.C, 

S, К. BELVALKAR.—An Authentic but Unpublished Work of Sahkari- 
carya, Attention of scholars has been drawn to the fact that 
Saükara commented on: the whole of the 2nd and the 3rd Aranya- 
kas of the Aitareya Aranyaka, апа not on the last four chapters 
of the 2nd Aranyaka (II, 4-7)-only as found in the extant editions 
of the Aitareya Upanigad: Bhagya, The point is proved by 
Sáyapa's statement at the beginning of his commentary on the 
2nd Ar. of the 421, Ar, as also by the existence of the commentary 
of the two Aranyakas in the Mss, deposited in some of the Oriental 
Libraries in Europe, . 

S. K, HODIVALA.— Pars! Viceroy and Governors of Kathiawar. 

Е, B. TyaBj1.—Soctal Life in 1804 and 1929 amongst Muslims in 
Bombay 

К. G. KUNDANGAR.— Development of the Kannada Drama 


Journal of Indian History, vol IX, pt. iii, Dec, 1930 


ABDUL AZIZ,— History of the Reign of Shih Jahan (Book И, 
Ch, ID. This chapter treats of ‘the Mughal Army, The writer, 
following Abül Fazl’s classification ofthe army, divides this 
chapter into the following sub-sections : | 

I Mansabiirs and their followers corresponding to the cavalry 
` of the present-day, In this sub-section, the writer gives 
in detail the qualifications for the post of a Mansabdàr and 

his duties, 


LH,Q., MARCH, 1931 | 27 
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II Ahadis were a special class. of horsemen appointed to guard ` 


‘the Emperor’s person, they possessed’ qualifications higher 
than those of Mangabdars, | 


III Piadagan, though usually translated by ‘Infantry’, includes ` 
“also (i) Bundüqeis (Matchlock-beareis), (й) Darbans | 
(Porters) ; (iii) Khidmatiya; (iv) Mewras (couriers); (v) 
Shamsherbaz (experts in feats of arms); (vi) wrestlers ; 
(уй) Chelas (slaves); (viii) Kahars (letter-bearers) and: 
* Dakhite (foot-soldiers), | à 


The writer gives also an account of the artillery of Humayun, 
Akbar and others and completes his paper by giving an “esti- 
mate of the total strength of the Army". 


N. SINHA—The Genesis of the Din-i-Ilahi. Mr, Sinha prefaces 
his article by a reference to the dominant note in the awakening of 
India in the 16th century, viz., Love and Liberalism, He also.gives 
a survey of the then political condition of India. He regards 
the .faith—Din-i-llahi—as the outcome of Akbar’s eclecticism ; 
he gives an outline of Akbar’s linéage and environment, 
dwells on Sufism, Vaisnavism, and the Mahdavi and Roshni 


movements, He has shown clearly how Akbar was influenced, or 
rather, allowed himself to be influenced by the contemporaneous | 
religious and political events, and constituted out of many faiths. 


‘the Divine Faith (Din-i-Iahi) Jt contains an accurate study of 


the.character of Akbar and the causes of his greatness, | 
$. SURYA NARAYANA SASTRI-- Buddhist Logic in the Mami 


‘mekhalat, The object of this paper is to refute the contention 


that the account of Buddhist logic given in the 29 chapter 
of the Manimekhalai is posterior to Diinaga, The writer gives 
a translation of the relevant portion of the Manimekhalai up to ` 
the account of the fallacies and gives his reasons for attributing 
an early date to the composition of the Manimekhalat, 


S. SRINIVASACHARI— The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-1761). The following topics 
are treated in this paper :—Events after the battle of Ambur—The 
victors at Pondicherry— English occupation of San Thome— 
Chanda Sahib’s expedition to Tanjore— Operation at Tanjore— 
The coming of Nasir Jang into the Carnatic and the retreat of 
Chanda Sahib—First encounter with Nasir Jang. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol. v, pt. i 


L V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR.—JDravidic Forms for “Betel leaf. 


T. В. CHINTAMANIL—Amarakhandana of Sri ‘Harsa. This short 


E: 


A 


Sanskrit text covering only eleven pages of the Journal] is a criti- 
cism of the well-known lexicon of Amarasimha, Its importance . 
lies in the fact that á number of authors and works hitherto un- 
known has been quoted here.. This Harsa was, as has been in- 
ferred by Mr, Chintamani from a piece of internal evidence, a 
son of Parthasarathi Miéra, and therefore should not ‘be identified 
either with the «author of the Ratnivali, or with that of the 


| Naisadhiyacarita. 


T. TATACHARYA SIROMANI,—Sdnta—the Ninth Rasa. The dis- 
cussion centres round the controversy in the works of Poetics 
as to the propriety of the acceptance of Sama rasa as a separate 


` poetic sentiment 


S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI— The Chinese Suvarnasaptati 
and the Matkaravrtti, Suvarnasaptati is the Sanskrit equivalent 
ofthe Chinese name of Paramartha’s Chinese translation of the 
Saáübhyabürihi and its‘ commentary. As the Gaudapada bhasya 
and the Jatharavrtti, two Sanskrit commentaries on the Saikhya- 
karika have various ‘points of resemblance to Paramartha’s 
translation, some sort of relation among the three works is na- 
turally sought to be established. The Matharavrtti, having a 
closer affinity with the. Chinese work, is taken.by some scholars 
to be the original commentary. . The writer of this article, how- 
every points out some fundamental differences between Mathara 
and Paramartha regarding both their doctrines and expositions, 
as shows that Paramartha agrees more with Gaudapada than with 
Mathara, In ‘some. places, Paramartha is fuller and clearer than 
either of the two Sanskrit commentators, ` 

AYYASWAMI SaSTRI—Madhyamirthasamgraha of Bhivaviveka, 
The short Sanskrit treatise containing II ansstwbh stanzas “оп the 
nature of the Double Truth as accepted in the Madhvamika 
system of Buddhist Philosophy" has been restored from the 


- Tibetan version and translated into English, 


PADMANABHAYYA,— Ancient Bhrgus, The writer amplifies in this 
first instalment of his article the theme that the Dravidas, Asuras 
and Bhrgus are identical, “The amplified equation will be Asura- 
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Bhrgu- Dravida- Pelasgian- Phrygian-Hittite-Phoenician Greek-Etru- 
sean-Latin-Frank,” 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
January, 1931 


О. G. VON WESENDONK— The Kalavida and the Zervanite System. 
The speculations as to time as prevalent in ancient India, Iran, 
Mesopotamia and the Hellenistic world have been compared 
in this paper. It has been shown that the Indian conception 
of Kala has very little in common with the Zervanite theology of 
Iran, the former being a well-founded philosophical doctrine and 
the latter a religious dogma associated with various myths 
and legends. | 


Review of Philosophy and Religion, 
vol. II, No. 1 


B, М. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA— New Light on the Gaudapüda-kürikàs, 
The opinion that the karikas of Gaudapada on the Mandtkya 
Upanisad have been mistakenly taken as part of the original 
Upanigad, by Madhvacarya is opposed by the writer on the ground 
of the reasonableness of Madhva's view, which was shared by many 
preminent writers of old 


Vivsabharati Quarterly, 
vol. 8, pts; I & II 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA— Mahayana Viméaka of Nagarjuna, 
This is a short МаБауапа treatise representing the views of ` 
both the Vijfidnavadins and the Madhyamikas with a particular 
stress on the idealistic theory. The Sanskrit original of the. 
karikas, which is no longer extant, has been reconstructed from 
the available Tibetan and Chinese translations. An introduction 
and English translation with notes, as also the Tibetan and the 
Chinese versions are given here, 

AMULYA CHARAN SEN— Schools and Sects in Jain Literature. 
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Origin of the Bell-Capital 


In his note on the origin of the Lotus Capital (1.Н.О., VI 
PP; 373-375 & pl.) Dr. Arianda К. Coomaraswamy states the case for 
the Indian origin and symbolism of the lowér member of the Mauryan 
Capital and its: derivation from the Lotus symbol, which he traces 
in the. Vedic literature Similar views have been held for the last 
half a century. They, derive their plausibility from. the resemblance 
of the bell capital to the calyx of a flower reversed, to which also its 
supposed Persian prototype has much similarity. Of ‘the drooping 
foliations of the Capitals, Dr, Rajendralala Mitra wrote as early 
as 1875 that, “to an Indian they appear very like the pendant fila- 
ments of -the lotus after the petals have been removed from the 
receptacle, or the reverted petals of a lotus bud,—forms which are 
peculiarly, ornamental and beautiful, and which have been employed 
in India as ornaments in a. variety of ways and in different 
places"? That was why he did not admit the supposed simili- 
tudes between the A$oka and the Assyrian ?) pillars to bs con- 
clusive, It is noteworthy that his .conjecture involves only the 
decorative theme of the capital and not its solid shape, which have been 
confused in recent mystic interpretations of the motif, The distinc- 
tion seems to have been maintained by Мг. Purna Chandra Moo- 





1 А. К. Coomaraswamy,—A History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, pp. 8, 13-14, and 17; Eastern Art, vol. I, no. 3, p. 179. 
2 В, L. Mitra, — Antiquities of Orissa, vol, I, р. 17. 


L,H.Q., JUNE, 1931 . | | I 
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kerjeet who described the ‘bell-shaped’ Rumindei capital аз exhibit- 
ing: ‘the usual festoons in the face of the big cyma,’ the last-named 
moulding being translated by him as “Padma 

Dr. Coomaraswamy's interpretation of the capital as the mystic 
lotus support is founded firstly, upon the occurrence of certain lotus 
supports in the chamfer reliefs of the Bharhut rails, secondly, on the 
morphological affinities between the Mauryan - capitals and the said 
lotus supports, and thirdly, on the significance attached to the lotus 
symbol in the Vedic literature, We proceed to discuss these in the 
following paragraphs. 


I 
The Lotus Symbol in the Bharhut Reliefs 


That the Indians attached some sort of mystic significance to the 
- lotus is implied by certain legends according to which the flower 
is said to have sprung сир at the feet of Siddhartha when he walked 
seven steps after his birth.2 The flower is also represented on the 
soles of a Buddha image at Sarnath,3 dating from the Kusana period 
. The design of a lotus springing up from another in the chamfer 
reliefs of the Bharhut rails, recalls the representation of the Sravasti 
miracle in Gupta art. From the absence of differentiating emblems . 
on -figures of Indra, Agni and Brahma in the coins and monuments ` 
of. the Suüga period, it would appear that the iconography: of Si 
usually appearing оп a lotus was probably of non-Bralimanical órigin.* 
The representation of ‘Sirimā Devatz’ on the Bharhut rails without 
the flower indicates that this mark of Sri was not rigidly adliered to. 
That she was not the only deity associated with the flower is proved 
by the figure of the girl with a lyre, standing upon it, on one of the 


L P.C. Mookerjee,—A Report on a Tour of Explovation of the 
Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, Feb, and March, 1899, pp. 32-34. 

2 Sahni,—Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath 
Calcutta, 1914, pl. хх. Lefmann,—Lalitavistara, Adhyaya 7, p. 83 
19-21 ; p. 84: 18-19 ; p. 93: 12-13 

3 Sahni—of. cit р. 38, B (a) 6, < : 

4 Ramaprasad Chanda,~M@rti-O-Mandir, pp. 4-5. Соотага- 
swamy,— History of Indian and Indonesian Art, р. 31; Eastern Art 
vol, I, no, 3, pp. 175-89 and plates, 
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pillars (unpublished), The man and the woman riders, appearing 
on lotus-supports on either side of a medallion, and again at other 
places carrying the Garudadhvajas without that appendage, taken 
together, denote that the lotus seat or pedestal was not an invari- 
able attribute of divine figures in байка art. Following is the list 
of figures on the lotus-supports in the chamfer reliefs of the Bharhut 
rails :— 

1. Anthropomorphic figures :— The man and the woman оп horse- 
back: the man with hands in an attitude of adoration and the woman 
grasping a branch of the mango tree, disposed in pairs to the right 
and left of the same medallion (Msthuna) ; women raising a hand 
to grasp a flower or a necklace hanging from a flower placed above; 
or holding а .ball-like object or a flywhisk in the uplifted hand; the 
other hand descending to the girdle or pointing to the breasts, or 
holding lotuses, 

2, Beasts :—Winged horses and elephants, 

3. Birds :—Swans craning their neck: peacocks with expanded 
plumes : the parrot pecking at the mango. 

4. Flowers :—Two lotuses, one springing from the other, 

If the lotus supports of Bharhut had been meant to represent 
pillars like the Mauryan and Suñga ‘Silastambhas? we should expect 
to find all the foregoing figures on contemporary columns, This is, 
however, not .the case, The custom of setting up anthropomorphic 
figures on the top of columns did not, in fact, begin till a much later 
date. A tripartite lion in the Bharhut seliefs, supporting an anthro- 
pomorphic figure of which only the feet survive,’ is to be explained 
as a carrier (vakana). And if not of totemistic origin, the birds and 
animals on the lotus supports. must have been designed with decora- 
tive intent on the lines of the Sris and the Mithunas in which the 
lotus may have an iconographic significance, The elephant on the 
lotus is probably derived from the ‘Adhigeka’ type of Sri, wherein 
its decorative significance is obvious, . The swan found on the vase 
. апа lotus (Bhadraghata) medallions of Bharhut and also in the 
‘Abhiseka’ type of Sri, as represented in the Orissa caves, have no 
more import than its association with the lotus pool.? The lotus in the 
hands of some of the figures need not necessarily have been an icono- 


I Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report (henceforth 
abbreviated as A,S./,R,) for 1925-26, p. 151, pl. lvii, fig. (а). 
2 Cf, dex णौरचितरशना ачит नलिन्यः । Meghaduta, 11, 3. 
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graphical attributet The significance of the flower being thus 
proved to be indeterminate and the decorative character of some 
of the figures on the lotus supports being obvious, the latter cannot 
be held to represent the’ supposed symbolic Mauryan bell-capitals 
carrying animal figures, 


| II 
The Morphology of the Lotus Supports and the Bell Capitals 


The morphological similitudes between the lotus supports of 
Bharhut and the campaniform capitals of the Mauryan pillars sugges- 
ted by Dr, Coomaraswamy can be hardly reconciled to facts, 
The fillet moulding in the lowermost part of the СиНуа,? Rumindei3 
and Allahabad‘ capitals, as well as the cable and. the bead and 
reel mouldings below the Basarh,5 Sankissa? and Nandangarh’ 
capitals cannot be derived from the lotus supports. In shape as 
well as inthe form of the petals, the bulb-shaped lotuses of the 
chamfer reliefs of Bharhut do not resemble the campaniform 


I Smith,—74e Jaina Siapa and other Antiquities of Mathura, 
рр. 12-13, plate VI, Herringham,— Ajanta Frescoes, plate II, fig, 3 ; 
plate XI, fig. 13 ; plate XIV, fig. 16 ; plate XVII. : 

i Cf. за लोलाकमलमलके बालकुन्दानुबिद्ध 
नोता लोधुप्रसवरञसा पाण्डुतामानने श्री: । 
'चूडापाशे नवकुरवकं चारुकणं शिरीषं 
सीमन्ते च लदुपगसजं यन नीपं वधूनाम्‌ ॥ 





А Meghadiita, UU, 2. 
О. M, Dalton,—74e Treasure of the Orus, 2nd edition, gold 


plaques, nos, 49, 74, 89, 92, 93. Plates XIV, XV, no, 103, pp. 26-27, 
plate XVI. 


2 Mookerjee, =op, ८४४, plate XVI, fig, 2. 

3 1d. Plate XVI, fig. 3. 

4 Fergusson— History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (London, 
1876), fig. 3, p. 53. | 


5 Dr, Ludwig Bachhofer,—farly Indian Sculpture (Paris, 1929), 
vcl. I, pl. HI, 


6 Za, pl VIII. 7 Id, pl. IV, 
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capitals with their characteristic ornamentation. In the lion capitals 
of Sarnath! and Катригуа,2 the transition between the bell and 
the abacus is partly effected by the undecorated torus, which has 
its precedent in the Achaemenian pillar-base and cannot be derived 
from the stamens of the lotus. In the Safichi, Sankissa and Rampurva 
* (bull)? capitals its place is taken by a corded torus or cable. moulding, 
the history of the ornament going back to much earlier times and 
having nothing to do with the said stamens, Its occurrence below 
the Ваза, Sankissa and Nandangarh capitals cannot be otherwise 
explained, That the corded torus does not represent the stamens 
of the lotus is demonstrated by the simultaneous appearance of the 
two forms on the lotus capitals of the "rana! of Bharhut (Fig I), 
the former intervening between the bell and the lotus-shaped 
_ abacus, and the latter falling on the shoulder of the bell, respectively. 
The filet appearing above the torus in the उद्याला, Sarnath and 
Катригуа (lion) capitals has no counterpart in the lotus growing 
in nature or as represented in the chamfer reliefs of-Bharhut, No 
resemblance can be imagined between the thalamus of the lotus and 
the square abaci of the Basarh lion capital, the Mathura elephant 
capital of the reign of Huviska,* the 'Jfa£ara' and ‘Kalpavrkga’® 
capitals of Besnagar and the lotus capitals of the Garuda poles? 
in the Bharhut reliefs, as well as the abaci of the Garuda® and the 
fan-palm capitals of. Besnagar,? which are square. above, and round 
and octagonal, respectively, below, 
The other type of lotus supports occurring in two instances in the 
Bharhut reliefs, not described by Dr. Coomaraswamy, comprise a 
cup-shaped flower with petals rising upwards and supporting an 


I Васпвоег— Рау Indian Sculpture, vol. I, pl, V. 

2 Chanda,—The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India; (Memoirs 
of the 4.5.1. по. 30, pl. II(b). 

з Id, pl. Па); 

4 Cunningham, 4.5,2., vol, III, p. 20, pl, V, 

5 Id, vol X, pp. 42-43, pl XIV.; A. $. Г, R., 1913-14, 
рр. 189-90, pl. LIV, figs, (a) and (b). 

6 Cunningham, 4.5.Ю , vol. X, pp. 43-44, pl. xv. 

7 Cunningham,—74e S/upa of BAarkut, pl xxxii, figs, 5 and 
6; ASAR, 1925-26, pl. lviii, 

8 A, S. Z. R, 1913-14, р. 188, pl. lii (a) and liii. 

9 4, 5. Ra vol, X, pl. XIV, р. 42. 
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abacus decorated with beads, or with beads and the cable moulding 
(Figs. 2 & 3). The juxtaposition of these ornaments with the lotus 
owes its inspiration to the artists’ familiarity with the lotus capital 
which appears twice on the Garuda-dhvajas and twice! on isolated 
columns supporting the elephant as well as on structural pillars in 
the pseudoarchitecture of the Bharhut reliefs, The  dissimilarity 
between the bell capital and the second type of lotus support is too 
obvious to need further comment, 


| III 
The Vedic Lotus Symbol 


Before postulating a connection between the Vedic lotus symbol 
and the bell-capitals, of which our earliest specimens come from 
the Mauryan ‘éi/astambhas’, itis necessary to ascertain whether the 
said symbol can have any bearing on the significance of the pillars. 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra was of opinion that the Mauryan pillars 
"were used as mere monuments erected singly in distant places to 
bear only inscriptions’.2 The presence of stüpas and temples in 
the vicinity of some of the columns led Fergusson to surmise their 
association with religious edifices, This was rightly contested by 
Dr, Mitra who pointed out that “the Tirhut pillars, which are still 
in situ, have no mound or ruin of any kind in their close proximity 
to bear out this supposition.” Fergusson, nevertheless, appears to 
to have guessed the religious significance of the pillars, In the 
Asokivadina of the Divyavadana, the memorial monuments erected 
by Asoka on the sacred sites of Buddhist history are described 
as ‘cikna's ` or emblems, The Rumindei pillar inscription, in enu- 
merating the erection of a pillar on the birthplace of Buddha 
as one of the royal acts of Asoka,® indicates that the columns are 
included among the ‘cihna’s. But the Sañchi column, standing at а 
place not connected with {the personal history of Buddha, proves 


Cunningham, —Mahabodhi, pl. ПТ, 

Mitra,—of. «it, p. 15 and footnote, 

Fergusson,—oP. cif р. 55. 

Cowell & Neil,— Divyivadina, р 389 and footnote, 
Hultzsch,—Jnscriptions of Asoka (Corp, Ins. Ind) vol, I, 


PP» 164-65, 
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that all of these columns: are not commemorative in character, Its 
capital. has the same design as that of the Sarnath column. The 
' .symbolic-character of ће lions which crown the latter has been long 
recognised. 1 un : ; 
| In my paper on Mauryan Art, I attempted a chronology of the 
Mauryan bell capitals on morphological grounds,? and this has been 
since corroborated by Prof, Chanda оп the strength of certain passa- 
ges in the edicts of Ašoka mentioning columns standing at the time 
of their promulgation. This implies that not all of these columns 
did appertain to Buddhism, That one at least belonged to another 
cult is shown by the pillar of Lauriya-Araraj, which had been crown- 
ed with a Garuda capital. Prof, Chanda is thus. justified іп conclud- 
ing that. these columns are animal standards intended for worship, 
the crowning animals being emblems of different’ gods. As the carrier 
system does not appear in a standardised form in the Bharhut reliefs 
dating a century after Asoka, the interpretation of the animals’ figures 
as symbols of divine beings with whom they came to be associated 
later in Brahmanical mythology as suggested by him, is however 
open to question. Nevertheless, the association of Garuda with 
Viggu in the second century B.C, is established by the inscription 
mentioning Vasudeva on’ the Heliodoros column.’ The capitals of 
the Safichi and Sarnath columns (В C. 242-31) were evidently caused 
` to be designed Бу Ašoka when he had already become a Buddhist, 
as fitting emblems for the founder of his religion, on the analogy of 
animal-crowned pillars already existing at that date 
In its portable form, the animal standard is represented by two 
Garuda dhvajas carried by two riding figures on the Bharhut reliefs, 


I Sahni, од. ८८८., p, 16. 2 1, H. О. IIl, pp. 548 53, 
3 Chanda,— Гле Beginnings of Art in Eastern India (Memoirs 
of the A.S.Z,, No. 30), pp. 31-33, 
4 ‘In the Mbh, I, 3, Airavata, the Naga king, appears as a Bull 
of extraordinary size, whose excreta is Amrta. It is ridden by a 
man of uncommon stature. Also Agni appears as a Horse with Indra 
as rider. 
5..1n Jaina iconography. Garuda is a Yaksa having the Boar as 
its mount, It is also the mount of the Yaksa Tumburu and of 
the Yaksini Cakrefvari,—Purin Chand Nahar, Jaina  Mürtitattver 
Sambkgipia Vivaran, a paper read at the Radhanagar Vaügiya Sahitya 
Sammilan (Sam, 1331), pp. 6, 5, 8. 
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The Garuda -pole appears оп the obverse of a rectangular copper . 
coin of the second century В.С, (Nahar Collection, Calcutta) with the 
legend “Masa on the right top corner of the field and ‘Senapatisa ` 
Nitahaso' on the reverse ; as well as on certain types of Gupta coins.! 
A standard surmounted by a crouching bull facing left, appears on 
the coins of Narendraditya.2 Similar standards are known to have 
featured in the religion of the Indus Valley civilisation, А three- 
sided prism of faience discovered at Mohenjodaro? shows a process- 
ion of four men carrying as many standards of different types, One 
of these is crowned by a featherlike emblem, while another is sur- 
mounted by the figure of a bull facing right and standing on a hori- 
zontal member supported on a rod, [tis significant that the bull, 
the elephant and the tree represented on the Indus Valley seals 
appear also оп the Mauryan and бийса pillars, So it is probable 
that some connection might have existed between the cults of the 
.animal-standard in the Indus Valley culture aud the Mauryan and 
Suüga pillar cults as suggested by Prof, Chanda,* ' The Vedic lotus 
symbol cannot possibly have any bearing on these cult objects, It 


г J, Allan,--Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties in the 
British Museum, London, 1914 


Standard type..:pp. 1-5, pls. i, ii (1-5) 
Samudra Gupta— Í Archer „ pp. 6-7, pl. iv (1-7) 


“Candra Gupta И, — Archer ,, ...рр. 24-33, pl. vi (1-7, 10-18), 

| pl. vii, 
Archer , ...pp. 61-67, pl. xii (1-12), 
Pratapa ,, ... p. 87, pl. xv (15) (15-18). 

Skanda Gupta— Kine & dm pp. 11419, pls. xix, xx (12), 

Pura Gupta (pp. 134-35, pl. xxi. 23-26). 

Prakaéaditya (pp. 135-36, pl xxii, 1-4). Narasimha Baladitya - 
(pp. 137-39, pl xxii, 7-12). Kramaditya (р. 140-43, pl. xxii, 13-15, 
xxiii 1-5). Ghatotkaca (149. xxiv. 3). 

2. І, p. 149, pl. xxiv, no, 4. 

3 4.5.1.К., for 1925-26, p. 87, pl. xlv, fig. 22 

4 Chanda,—Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 

: Valley (Memoirs of the A.S.L, no. 41), pp. 34-35 

5 The use of the уйда emblem on one of the chariot standards 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (see Appendix), apparently controverts 
this view, It should be borne in mind, however, that the above 
standards, emblems of power and victory, are mostly connected with 
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Lotus-support, Bharhut, Pillar No. 41 (8) a 
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Lotus-support, Bharhut, Pillar No. 5 (17) b 
Indian Museum ` ° 
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is, therefore, unwarranted to assume that the campaniform capital 
of these animal pillars represents the Lotus of the Vedic ritual. 


IV 
The Composite Mauryan Capital 


The composite Mauryan capital from Pataliputra, a recent dis- 
covery made by Мг. Ваша! Sinha of Bankipore, which I am 
permitted to announce, affords light on the origin and significance 
of the Bell capital (Fig. 4). ‘It is now only 12" high, polished and 
made .of buff coloured Chunar sandstone, Its lower portion has dis- 
appeared and the carvings survive only in part, It is said to have 
been originally discovered in course of some diggings at Lohanipur, 
but was found lying near a Bania's shop, not far off Govind Mitra 
Road, Moradpur. Its abacus, 5%" high, has the form of а lotus with 
its petals turned downwards, the stamens being represented on its 
upper edge, at the foot of the moulding at the top (ht. 1”), This 
type of lotus-shaped abacus is found on the clustered capitals of 
the ‘Torana’ pillars of Bharhut (Fig. 1), Below the abacus is a bead 
and reel moulding which cannot be derived from the stamens of the 
lotus. The bell proper, now only 674" high, differs from the standard 
Mauryan type in having flat ribs decorated with the spiral and seve- 
ral leaf patterns, disposed between the arrises, so that each arris appears 
between a pair of ribs decorated with the same ornament. Another 
polished Mauryan bell with ribs decorated in much the same manner 
has been discovered by Mr, Hargreaves at Sarnath (Fig. 5).1 


kings or men of the ruling caste and that the уйра standard in the 
Epic is compared to the упра of the Rajasuya rite, a royal 
ceremony, Both the уяда and the standard entail the use of a pole 
or post, and in that Ramayana I, 14, 22-27, the worship of yupas 
having gold decorations, with garments, flowers and scents is des- 
cribed (cf. Indradhvaja ia the Appendix) Evidently because of 
their sharing such a common feature the two could combine happily, 
Similar conditions do not appear in the case of a Vedic lotus symbol. 
There is no hint of a parallel feature in the standards of the Mahá- 
bhürata so far as I am aware, 
+ ASIR, for 1914-15, р. 117, по. 105. 


LHO, JUNE, 1931 2 
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The morphological differences between the lotus shaped abacus 
and the lower member of the composite capital indicates that the 
architects of the Mauryan school recognised the difference between 
the lotus form and the form of the lower member, to which most 
modern archzologists give thé name ‘bel!’ in consideration of Из 
solid shape, This composite capital with its upper member designed on the 
model of a lotus, controverts the theory of the lotus origin of its lower 
member and reduces the application of the term ‘lotus’ thereto to an absur- 
ау. | | 

The difference between the lotus shaped abacus and the lower 
member is further accentuated by the emblishment of the so-called 
bell, the form and decorative theme of which have no resemblance 
to a lotus, and which by its divergence from the standard design 
clearly shows that to the Mauryan architects the capital was merely 
a decorative and architectural element, 


V 
The Significance of the Bell-Capital 


An analysis of the various uses of the capital in early Indian 
architecture confirms the above conclusion regarding its significance, 
In the Mauryan &ilistambhas it happens to be carved on the same : 
block of stone as the crowning animals, so that it is not a true capital 
‘and its purpose is only decorative. Its peculiar shape conveys the 
impression of carrying down the superincumbent weight instead of 
propping it up from below, Nor can its crowning animals conveniently 
accommodate tha beams of the superstructure. The capital is, there- 
fore, ill-suited to structural purposes. If it were employed at all 
in the hypostile hall at Kumrahr and the palaces of Ašoka at 
Pataliputra described by Fa Hien,! we do rot know what devices 
bad been adopted by the architect to remedy its defects, The 
architects of the subsequent times tried to appropriate it to structural 
purposes (i) by placing on its top a rectangular animal capital 





1 Legge,— Travels of Fa Hien, p. 77. 
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surmounted by a cubical block,’ an impost? or a volute capital? on 
which to place the beams (Northern India) ; (ii) by adding short props, 
curved or perpendicular, rising from its shoulder to the corners of 
the rectangular capital above (Saüchi)*; and by supplementing 
it with a double capital having an upper row of volutes 
(Bharhut).* They also created an altogether new order by enclosing 
the corded torus above the bell in a rectangular frame, the vertical 
lines of which create the impression of effectively supporting the 
abacus comprising tiers of projecting slabs and the crowning figure 
sculptures (Western India), None of these devices have any 
mystic significance, so that none is necessarily implied in the 
campaniform lower member which serves in a purely architectural 
capacity, 

Various monuments may be cited to show that like the Mauryan 
architects who had designed the above mentioned capitals from 
Sarnath and Pataliputra, those of post-Mauryan times were fully 
alive to the decorative significance of the bell capital, The unde- 
corated capitals of the baluster pillars of the ‘Тотали’ of Bharhut,’ 
of those in the reliefs of Safichi 'Zoranas'? and in the Nasik’ and 
Kanheri!? caves are instances in which the campaniform member has 


I A. S. I, Annual Report, Eastern Circle, 1918-19, p. 45 and 
pl. ; Smith, У, A.—of. cit, pl. xlv, L. (fig. 1). 

2 Jd, pls. xliii, xliv and xlvi (fig. 1); Cunningham,— The Stipa 
of Bharhut, pl, x 

3 Waddel,—Report on the Excavations of Pitaliputra, pp. 17-40, 
pl ii; Sahni,—op. cit, p. 246 (Dé), pl. v; A, S. Г. R, for 1914-15, _ 
р. 117, по, 104, pl. Ixvii (nos, 12, 14 and 21-29); Cunningham— 
Mahabodhi, pl, iv, p. 9.; Mitra, —Buddha Gaya. pl, L. 

4 К, de B. Cordrington,—Ancient India, p. 32, fig. 10 С, р. 34; 
Bacchofer,—Early Indian Sculpture, vol, І, pl, 59 (right). 

5 Cunningham,—The Stipa of  Bharhut, pls, xxx, fig. 3 & 
xxxi, 

6 Bacchofer,— of. cit., vol, ii, pls, 66, 69, zo. 

7 Cunningham,—A. S. R., vol. v, pl, xlvi, 

8 Bacchofer,—of. cif, vol, 1, pls, 49, 50, etc. 

9 Fergusson & Burgess,—Cave Temples of India, pls. xxii, 
xxiii (figs. 3 and 4). 

Io Íd., p. 350, fig. 62. 
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been treated as an abstract shape and divested of all ornament 
-according to necessity, The type is noted also at Amaravati.? In 
the pilasters of the Pitalkhora Vihara cave? and the Капкан. Tila 
pillars,3 the solid shape of the capital has been modified according 
to exigencies of design or limitations of the quarry. The fiuted 
capitals of the Caitya cave at Karle‘ indicate that the decoration. 
of the capital could be intelligently subdued in subordination to Ше. 
entire design, : 

The Lotus capitals of the ‘Toran’ pillars of Bharhut (Fig. т) 
illustrate the invention of new themes of decoration, though the scheme 
is still vertical. Some of the lotus capitals of the Bharhut reliefs, 
on the other hand, are set off with lotus petals and festoons in two 
parallel rows, which shows that the scheme of decoration was already 
changing from the vertical to the horizontal during the second 
century В. С, Inthe Ksatrapa Kusana pillars of Mathura,5 in those 
of the Amaravati reliefs? and in the pilasters of the Ananta Gumpha* 
and the Pitallhora Vihára cave, the new scheme of decoration appears 
perfected by the division ‘of the surface into parallel horizontally 
disposed zones, and by the-introduction of diverse new: motifs of 
ornament, including the acanthus leaf, | 


VI 


The Problem of Origin . 


Except for the Indus Valley standards described above, our 
knowledge of the morphological character of the pre-Mauryan anima! 


A. S. I. R. for 1908-09, pl, xxix, figs, (c) and (e). 

Fergusson & Burgess, =op, cit., рр. 244-45, pl. xvi. 

Smith,—of, cif, pls, xliii, xliv, xlv. 

Fergusson & Burgessi—op, ८८८, p. 234, pl. xii, fig, r, 

Smith,—cep. cit, pls. xliv, xlvi (1), li (fig, 2). "M 

A, S. Г.Ю. for 1905-06, pl. xlvii, figs. 1-3 ; for 1908-09, pl, 
xxix,-fig. (d). Fergusson,— Tree and Serpent Worship, pl, Ixxxix, 
no 3, pl Ixxxviii, fig. 2, Codrington,—op, c, p. 37, fig. 120; ` 
pl. 25, fig. (b). Я . 4 

| 7 Ма; —ор, cit, vol, ii, pl, xxiv, 
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standard is derived from references in the Mahabharata, etc, so that 
it cannot be taken for granted that the Mauryan and Surga animal 
standards, monumental or otherwise, do accurately preserve the 
pre-Mauryan forms, No bell or lotus capital appears on the Indus 
Valley standard. None are mentioned .in connection with the 
chariot standards of the Mahabharata. Nor can any be recognized 
on the Garuda and Bull standards of the Gupta coins, and this 
is all the more remarkable, as the capital was fairly popular 
with the Gupta architects, appearing, as it did, also on the Dhvaja 
stambhas of the period, On the other hand the square abacus of 
the Basarh capital! has its parallel in the horizontal member of 
the Indus Valley standard. This type of abacus is ill-suited to 
its-place on the top of the campaniform capital of the Mauryan 
columns which finally appear with the circular form. So that it is 
doubtful whether the said capital had any place in the original pre- 
Mauryan standard, The above consideration lead to the conclusion 
that the campaniform capital was an intrusive element and its 
adoption was but an incident in the long history of the animal 
standards. 

Poles and standards of wood, bamboo and metals are known to have 
featured in the battles and the religious observances of the Indian 
peoples from ancient times. In translating such cult objects into 
lithic and monumental forms, the architect must have felt the neces: 

sity of adding appropriate decorative features, and there was nothing 
„© hinder.him from borrowing the themes from foreign sources, But 
such borrowings must be substantiated, : 


I The type persists in the square abaci mentioned above, 

2 For battle standards, etc, see Appendix, Their forms could 
have been hardly monumental, 

“The Marhia pole of the Khonds, with its crowning elephant, which 
featured in human sacrifices, and the Marhai poles of the Ahirs (C.P. 
& Berar), one with peacock's feathers (probably representing a peacock) 
and another with a white cock tied to the top as well as a pole crowned 
by a clay image of a parrot, which are worshipped with ceremonial 
dances, ate some modern examples. 

See J. G. Frazer,--7Ze Golden Bough, part V, vol. I, pp. 246-48 
(Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild). В. V. Russell, — 77e Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provinces of India, vol. И, рр, 32-33. 
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The Diffusionist Theory 


‘For the diffusionist theory it is claimed that the chain of evidence 
for the Persian origin of the Mauryan campaniform capital is complete. 
In its latest form,? the theory rests upon the resemblances between 
the shape and decoration of the Mauryan capital and the Achzeme- 
nian pillar base? as it occurs at Susa and Persepolis, supported by 
a mass of historical facts 


The Assyrian Origin 


None of the above are accounted for in Dr, Bhandarkar's thesis? 
that the features of the Mauryan column ‘such as the bell shaped 
capital, smooth unfluted ‘shafts and lustrous polish are all adopted 
from the Assyrians, but directly, and not through the Persians,’ 
In fact except for Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s statement that “the 
drooping foliations of the capitals , , , , certainly belong in 
common both to the Абока and the Assyrian pillars," a statement 
not supported by citation of specimens, there is nothing to support 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s thesis on the Assyrian origin of the Bell Capital, . 
The whole trend of Dr. Mitra’s argument is to refute an imaginary 
thesis of Assyrian influence on early Indian architecture. But 
beyond making anthropological speculations as to the Vedic Asuras 
being the Assyrians Dr. Bhandarkar neither adduces evidence nor 
cites parallel features from Assyrian architecture, such as might 
have led him to this conclusion, | 


The Persian Origin 


The affinities of form and technique noticeable between Mauryan 
and Achemenian architecture have to be considered, first, in the 


——vNA [N 1... 

г A. K..Mitra,—'Mauryan Art’, (7. H. Q., vol, UD, No, 3, 
рр. 544-45, 48-49 ; Chanda, ‘The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India’, 
(Memoirs of the A, S. L, no, 30,) рр. 29-30. 

2 Von Friedrich Sarre,—Die Kunst Des Alten Persien, plate 36 
Von Heinrich Gluck, Ernst Diez,—Dje Kunst des Islam, plate 118 

з Bhandarkar,—Aéoka, pp, 212-15 

4 Mitra,—of. сії, vol, I, pp, 17-18 
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background of the cultural relations existing between India and 
her western neighbours during the 4 and 3rd centuries B, C; 
Perrot and Chipiez were of opinion that the said affinities were 
due to the migration of Persian forms into India during the Acha- 
menian occupation. of the Indus Valley,! A scaraboid of steatite, - 
'exhibiting a winged stag, in the cutting of which the drill lias 
been freely used, and which recalls similar works of Achzmenian 
art, has been found in the pre-Hellenistic strata of the Bhir mound 
at Taxila.? More evidence of the same character may be expected 
from further excavations of the Bhir mound and the ruins of other ` 
cities of the Punjab and the Indus’. Valley raided by Alexander, 
"Тһе Indian punch-marked silver coinage struck on the Persian 
standard perhaps represented the Achemenian coinage for 
India? But the penetration of Achemenian art beyond the Punjab 
at this period has yet to be proved, So that references to pre-existing 
stone columns in. the edicts of Asoka cannot be interpreted as 
denoting their existence “much earlier than the reign of Абока 
ог the Mauryan period, though some of them may be assigned to 
the two preceding reigns. 


India and the Hellenistic Orient 


On the other hand, under the Mauryan empire, there existed 
considerable facilities for a more intimate cultural intercourse 
betwéen India and the West. Parapanisadai, Aria, Arachosia and 
Gedrosia came to be included in the Mauryan empire as the result 
of Candragupta's treaty ‘us сопний? with Seleucus, During the 
_ third century B.C. the caravan route from Indias reached Seleukeia 


< 


I Georges Perrot & Charles Chipiez,— History of Art in Persia, 
рр. 339-40. 

2 А, BS, І, Rua part І, 1919-20, р. 23, plate ХІ, fig. 

3 Cambridge Ancient History, vol. शा, 1927, р. 402 ; Cambridge 
History of India, vol. 1, 1922, pp. 319-44 

4 Codrington,—op. cit., р, 18 

5 W. W. Tarn,—Hellenistic Civilisation, chap. VII, pp. 193-214 ; 
Pierre Jouguet,—Macedonian Imperialism, pp. 93-107, 353, 358. 
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оп Ве Tigris via Candahar, Persepolis and Susa, while - another, 
‘an old main road’ ran via Candahar, Herat, Hecatompylos, Ecbatana, 
Seleukeia, and. was joined by the Taxila-Cabul-Bactria road’, Taxila 
‘was then the seat of Mautyan province . and communicated ‘with 
_ Pataliputra by a great highway, The . Aramaic inscription of | 
Taxila! which refers twice to ‘marina Priyadars is accounted for 
by the above relations with the old Achamenian provinces. The 
Indian sea-borne trade was carried to Seleukeia along the Persian 
gulf and up the Tigris and also to Egypt through Arabian inter- 
mediaries, .The opening up of these trade routes appears to have 
resulted in arousing and increasing interest in India’ and in the 
Hellenistic world about each other, Candragupta is said to have 
been accustomed to offer sacrifices upon Alexander’s altars on the 
Hyphasis in Hellenic fashion? A few drugs were also sent by him 
to Seleucus,? The Rock Edict XIII of his grandson Aśoka betrays 
his knowledge of. the Greeks.* . From the Rock Edict II we learn 
that Asoka, who evidently felt drawn to the Hellenistic world, arranged 
for the medical treatment of men and cattle in the dominions of 
Antiochus Theos and his neighbours. His description of himself as 
'Priyadarái! the beloved of the gods, recalls the deification of kings 
prevailing amongst the successors of Alexander the Great in the 
Orient. The world that he claims to have conquered by ‘Dharma’ 
was mainly the Hellenistic world* and he seems to have been inspired 
by Alexander's vision of Eurasiatic empire" based on a union of hearts 
(homonoia) and a joint Commonwealth of Macedonians and Persians, 
no less than by  Achamenian imperialism. His appointment of 
Tusaspha, a Yavana (Persian?) to the governorship of an imperial 


r Marshall, 4 Guide to Taxila, pp. 9, 77-78, pl. XIII (a); 
Herzfeld, E. Г, vol ХІХ, pt, VI, April, 1928, pp, 251-53 and 
plates, - I 
` 2 Perrin Bernadotte, Plutarch’s Lives, vol VII, pp. 401-03. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., pp. 80-82 & fn. 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, 1922, p. 431. 

4 Hultzsch, Jnscriptions of Asoka (Corpus Ins. Ind, vol 1) 
рр. 44:47. | 

5 Td, рр, 2-4. ` 

6 Id, рр. 66-70. 

7 Tarn, ор. cit, рр. бой. 





Fig. 4 
A composite Mauryan Capital (height 1'2"). From Pataliputra. 


+ Ву kind permission of Swami Avyaktanaida, of the 
Ramkrishna Ashram, Banktpore). 
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FIG. 5 
Mauryan Capital, Sarnath. 
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province, has numerous parallels in the history of Alexander,2 whose 
policy in this respect was imitated by Antigonus I and the Seleucids,’ 
though but sparingly, Like the. Macedonian Conqueror who 
stood in the magnificently appointed tent of Darius and wondered, 
"this, as it would seem, is to bea king !",* both Candragupta and 
ASoka appear to have been impressed by the dignity and splendour 
of Achzmenian imperialism as indicated by the Persian ceremonies 
| prevailing in the Court of the formers and by the forms of the edicts © 
of the latter resembling those of Darius. 


Achemenian art and Indian Antiquities of the 
Mauryan Period 


The said affinities have to be considered secondly, in relation to 
the history of Indian art and architecture of this period, which reflects 
the results of the above cultural intercourse in diverse ways, An 
authentic case of the importation of Achemenian objects of art into 
India is recorded in 326 B.C. It is stated by Quintus Curtius, Diodorus 
_and Arrian that Alexander’s presents to the king of Taxila included 
many.vessels of gold and silver and а vast quantity of Babylonian 
and Persian embroideries from the store-house of the old Persian 
. kings. The upper strata of the Bhir mound (4th or 3rd century B,C.) 
at Taxila has yielded ‘а scaraboid of Chalcedony* graved mainly with 
tbe drill in the Achzmenian fashion’, which is probably of Persian 
Provenance’ (depth 2’ below surface). A few minor antiquities found 
- in the same strata reflect the influence of Achemenian art Among 
these are four bangles® of thin beaten gold shaped on а core of 


I В. 4, vol. УШ, pp. 36-49; vol. X, Appendix (Lüders) р, 99, 
No. 965. Tusaspa is credited with the construction of certain sluices 
in the dam of the SudarSana lake at Girnar, 

2 Pierre Jouguet, of. cit., pp. 80-81. 

3 Tarn, of. ८८, pp. 110-11. 

4 Perrin,—Plutarch's Lives, Vol, VII, рр. 281-83. 

5 Smith, Persianinfluence on Mauryan India—7,4., 1955, рр. 201-3, 

6 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, 1922, p. 359; Smith, Early 
History of India, 4th ed., рр. 65-66. | 

7 4. S. 7. К., part I, 1920-21, pp. 17-18, 20, pl. XVII, fig. І, 

8 -14., p. 20, pl. XVII, fig. 27, 
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. shellac with their ends terminating in lions’ heads (depth 9" below 
surface), which recall Achaemenian gold armlets from Susa and in the 
‘Treasure of the Oxus’.1 Of special interest is a fragment of pottery 
_ from the side of a vase,? decorated with ‘the conventional leaf design 
(Fig. 6)...... ..... reminiscent of the capitals of the well-known Абока 
pillars(depth 1’3” below surface 54.25 x 51). Another vase from the same 
mound ‘shaped like a modern martban, is “stamped round the shoulder 
with bead and reel mouldings and bands of floral patterning’, among 
which is the ring of leaves enclosed between festoons (cf. the Quasi- 
Ionic Capital of Pataliputra) of Persian design.® | 

From Sarnath, about 800. miles S. E. from Taxila as the crow 
. flies, comes a polished sandstone head wearing a crenellated crown‘ 
which recalls the one on the figure of Darius above the Behistun 
inscription. The Tytler statues from Patna* have on their hands 
` coiled armlets decorated spirally and terminating in dragons’ heads 
which recall Achasmenian ornaments. Their waist-cloth, which 
is worn without the usual Indian ‘Aaccha’ is reminiscent of _the 
Persian garb® and also recalls Alexander's experiments with the 
‚ Persian dress, All these point to the source from which the 
Mauryan architect was likely to borrow his themes. 


Mauryan Architecture 


The Mauryan architect would appear, to have ‘been indebted to ` 
Medo-Persian sources, too, for certain architectural features from. 
‘as early as the reign of Candragupta. The latter's palace at Patali- 
putra comprised halls, their gilded pillars being adorned with golden 
vines and silver birds, Fragmentary remains of golden vines have 





1 О.М. Dalton, of. city p. xiv, fig. тур. xv, fig. 2; р. xvii, fig. 3; 
and pp. 32-39 with plates. ` | 
‚2 A. S. 1. R., part 1, 1920-21, р. 20, plate XVI, fig. 1. 
3 4. S. I. Е. 1924-25, p. 48, pl. viii, fig. (d). 
4 Bachhofer,—of. cit, vol. I, pl. 13. 
. 8 Dalton,—ef. cif, p. , fig, 40. 
6 Chanda,— 77e Beginnings of Art in Eastern India (Memoirs of 
A. S. 1, No. 30), р. 34 Pl, iv, | 
7 Dalton,—of. cit., nos. 118, 138, pl. xvii, no. 132, plate хх, 
8 1d. p. xlvi, fig. 28. = 
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been discovered in the excavations of Kumrahr at ‘Patna, Polybius 
(x, 27, 9-10) mentions a temple at Аепа which was surrounded by 
porticoes having entirely gilt columns.2 The golden vines of the 
pillars ‘recall the one overshadowing the royal couch of Darius’, a 
gift of the Lydian Pythias and the product probably of some Ionian 
workshops The halls of Sandracottus may be compared in descrip- 
tions with those of Ecbatana, which were constructed of cedar and 
cypress and sheathed in silver and gold. “Neither Memnonian Susa 
with all its costly splendour”, says Aelian, "nor Ecbatana with all its 
magnificence can vie (with them), for methinks only the well known 
vanity of the Persians could prompt such a comparison,” + 

From consideration of the bull capitals of the columns in the 
portico of the Sanctuary at Delos, Perrot and Chipiez arrived at the 
conclusion that *drawings of the oriental buildings eulogised by the 
companions ofthe Macedonien may have existed and were handed 
about in the days of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidze"* This is 
borne out by the fact ‘that the tablets dating from as late as the 
reigns of Antiochus the Great, Seleucus Philopater, etc, found by 
Loftus at Warka are sealed with rings engraved with Persepolitan 
subjects? А similar ring engraved with the Persepolitan bull capital 
(addorsed) which ‘should probably be assigned to the sth century 
в, C?, has been obtained at Rawalpindi, The fragment from the side 
of terracotta vase from Taxila, described above, which is decorated 
with arrises and festoons in the manner of the Persian pillar base and 
the Mauryan capital, points to the eastward migration of Persepolitan 
designs, in the same manner, during the 4th and 3rd centuries B, c, 
The restored ground plan of the hypostile hall at Kumrahr shows 
the distribution of pillars in square bays according to the Persian 
design,” Its pillars had been set up ten cubits apart from centre to 


A, S. 1, Annual Report, Eastern Circle, 1913-14, p. 71. 
Perrot and Chipiez,—of. ८८८, pp. 99-100. 
Id., pp. 2627. 
4 McCrindle,— Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
` pp. 141-42. | 

5 Perrot and Chipiez,—of, ८7., pp. 56-57. 

6 Dalton,—of. сії, pp. xlvi, 29; No, 106, fig. 55, pl, xvi, 

7 A, S, І R, 1912-13, рр. 53-86 and plates. A, 5. Г, Annual 
Report, Eastern Circle, 1912-13, pt. 11, chap, II, pp. 55-61 ; 1913-14, 
рр, 45-74. 
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centre measured by the Indian cubit of 18", whereas in Darius’ Hall 
of hundred columns they are 21’ or nearly ten ‘cubits apart measured 
by the Persian unit of '25,1/3”. A masons mark at the bottom of 
one of these pillars which has luckily escaped destruction from the 
conflagration which devastated the building, strongly resembles a 
similar mark from Persepolis, Dr. Spooner’s explorations of the site 
disclosed the existence of an elevated platform (of earthwork) resembl- 
ліпе. Њаё at Persepolis, Further excavation only can show whether 
the mounds at Kumrahr actually contain ruins corresponding in their 
relative positions to the complex of structure at Persepolis. 

The silicious varnish appearing on the Mauryan monuments, for 
which Mr, K. P. Jayaswal advocates a prehistoric origin. оп the 
evidence of a polished neolith,! had been applied to -the Behistun 
rock inscription, “apparently to give a finish and durability to the 
writing.........to give a clear outline to each letter, and to protect the 
surface against the elements” (Rawlinson). 

Evidence is, therefore, not wanting to show not only the migration 
of Achzemenian arts including Persepolitan designs to India during 
the Mauryan period, but also the popularity of plans of Persepolitan 
buildings .and characteristic Persian techniques in the capital city of 
of the empire. The Persepolitan capitals of some of the pillars in the 
Yusufzai reliefs and, of Gandharan pillars of masonry work as the 
Surkh Minar and the Minar Chakri? denote that motifs of Achz- 
menian architecture continued to be a persistent source of inspiration 
‘to the Indian architect long after the downfall of that dynasty. 


The Campaniforin Moulding in Persia 


Thirdly, the antecedents of the campaniform moulding are well- 
known in Persia and render it impossible that the Indian bell capital 
could have. originated elsewhere, So far, no moulding corresponding 
toitis known to have beeri discovered in Mesopotamia or the Indus 
Valley. А short ring of pendant leaves terminating ina festooned 

. border, bulging in outline, and distributed over Western Asia and 
Mesopotamia: with marked local differences, appears to have inspired 


I ЛВ, О. К. S. vol. v, pp. 104-05 ; J, К: А. S., 1847, pp. 192-3 
2  Cunningham,—4. S. R., vol. v, рр. 185-89, pl. xlv ; Fergusson, — 
History of Indian and Eastern Archttectuse, 1876, p. 56, 
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the design of the lower member of the second order of Persian 
capitals.’ But the Persian base, though decorated with petals disposed 
between festoons like the said member,.differs from it in its charac- 
teristic shape and in the design of its petals, consisting in each case of a 
sharp ridge or arris enclosed between the usual festoons. It is held 
to be an indigenous product of Persia,? ‘suggested to the architect by 
the rude stone block the rustic constructor was driven to employ, so 
as to save the wooden post of his humble house from coming in 
contact with the damp earth......The form maintains а physiognomy 
which 15 neither Assyrian nor Egyptian nor yet Greek. Nowhere 
else are the component parts exactly adjusted as these, and above all, 
turned in the direction we find them here. The decorative theme, 
the solid shape to which it is applied, every feature is original, 


The Mauryan Capital and the Persian Base Compared 


The Mauryan bell has the same type of petals as the Persian base, 
the resemblance extending to the short leaves occurring between 
the festoons at their lower end. It differs mainly in not having a 
ring of leaves falling on its shoulder, the enrichment being obviously 
considered unnecessary at a height whence it could not be grasped 
by the eye. The Suüga architect, who must have been aware of the 
transposition of the Persian pillar base to the top of the Mauryan 
column, obviously lacked the judgment which made the Mauryan 
architect eliminate the ring of leaves and revert to the original 
` Persian design, e.g., on the capital of the Heliodoros column. Another 
difference is in the higher accentuation of the curves of its outline, 
which it owes to its decorative function on the top of a pillar carrying 
no superincumbent weight, [ts broader festoons and the bold exe- 
cution of its petals -must have been intended to throw the whole 
design into relief in the blazing Indian light, by inviting shadows 
in the hollows between the arrises and festoons, The resemblances 
between the Indian and the Persian mouldings, therefore, conclusive- 
ly establish the indebtedness of Mauryan art to the Achemenian. 
The divergences are only due to the fresh and living inspiration of - 
Mauryan art, which deliberately adapted the Persian motif to Indian 
climate and purpose, 


I Perrot & Chipiez,—of. cit, pp. 114-15. 
2 Ibid, pp. 88-90; 118-19. 
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Hellenistic Influence 


Finally, the Hellenistic treatment of some of the sculptures crown- 
ing the Mauryan columns constitutes a sort of birth mark for the 
capital themselves, For, as denoted by the fragmentary handle? of 
the above-mentioned vase from Taxila (depth r'3” below surface, . 
sq. 2594510, which is decorated with the head of Alexander the 
Great in the lion's skin (Fig. 7)and also by the laurel wreath repre- 
sented below the mural crown on the Sarnath head, the traditions 
of Hellenistic and Achzemenian arts had been migrating to India, 
during the Mauryan epoch, in the same current? along trade 
routes which started from Hellenistic cities as Ephesus, Antioch 
and Seleukeia on the Tigris and passed through Susa, Ecbatana and 
Persepolis to India, | 

Evidence for the presence of Hellenistic influences in the art 
of the Ganges Valley at this period is afforded by two terracotta 
heads from Sarnath? and Basarh* respectively, of distinctively Greek 
appearance, But in view of Nearchus’ statement that ‘the Indians 
quickly learnt to make Greek articles such as the scrapers and oil- 
flasks used by atheletes,* it may not be warranted to trace such 
minor works of art to actual Greco-Bactrian artists, Two terracotta 
heads representing smiling children with quaint head-gears, done in 
a realistic manner, from Patna and Basarh? evidently belong to 
the same class, The laurel wreath and rams’ horns which decorate 
the Mauryan heads discovered by Mr, Hargreaves at Sarnath . 
(1914-15) are also Greek motifs, The chief contribution of Hellen- 
istic art in the formation of that of the Mauryan lay in the ‘advanced 
power of visualizing,’ must have been acquired through the study 
of western plastic works by the Mauryan artists (Bachhofer), 
To such study is due the plurifaciality attempted in the sculp- 
. tures, The animal figures of Mauryan art convey а sense of 
“internal st-ucture of bones and muscles, which is unmistakably 
Hellenistic, This applies also to the figures on the abacus of the 


r A.S.LR., pt. І, 1920-21, р, 20, pl. xvi, fig. 2. 

2 Elliot Smith, — Human History, рр. 474-80. 

3 & 4 Bachhofer,—of. cit., vol. T, p, 12, pl. 13. 

5$ Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, 1922, p. 418. 
6 AS,LR., pt. I, 1917-18, р. 27, pl. xvi, fig. 2. 

7 І4.,-1913-14, p. 182, no. 791, pl. xliii, fig. (h), 
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Sarnath capital? which appear sloping off into the background 
without casting strong shadows so that their style can hardly be 
taken as ‘purely Indian,’ as supposed by Юг. Vincent Smith.? Dr. 
Bachhofer points out Hellenistic influences in the treatment of cer- 
tain details of form, viz., the cheekbones, moustaches and the deeply 
imbedded eyes of the lions, The-comparative freedom in the render- 
ing of the manes of the Sarnath lions as compared to the totally 
schematic and conventional representation of the same feature in 
‘the Sañchi and Rampurva lions is also significant. The most con-. 
vincing proof of Hellenistic treatment is the entasis characterising 
the shaft of. the Sañchi column, a distinctive feature of Greek archi- 
tecture. A sandstone. capital carved in low relief with the acanthus 
leaf is stated to have been discovered at Bankipore,s 

: Hellenistic tradition, affected no doubt later Achamenian works 
as indicated by the Susa frieze of lions ; but the Mauryan lions differ 
from the Persian in their: comparatively restrained naturalism, and 
in the suave treatment of their surface, which denote a fresh Helleu- 
istic inspiration at work. On the other hand, a certain lifelessness 
is common to them and the Mauryan lions generally have their 
manes rendered in schematic and conventional manner, Again, the 
sense of volume and linear composition of the Saiichi and Sarnath 
capitals may be considered to be Indian traits, As the ratios of 
these columns differ from those of the Greek orders they would 
seem to constitute an independent order by themselves. The varia- 
tions noticeable in the said ratios and in the arrangements of the 
mouldings of the capitals imply that the 'style' cannot have 'taken 
centuries before it was brought to the state of perfection in which 
we find it at the time of Азока’ as maintained by Dr, Rajendralala. 
‚ The conclusion is irresistible that Mauryan art and architecture re- 
present a fusion of the Persian, Hellenistic and Indian traditions which 


I Bachhofer,—op. cit,, vol. I, рр. 6-7, 12-13, pl. 6 

2 Smith—A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 2nd Edn 
(Codrington), p. 19 

3 Cunningham,—74e Bhilsa Topes of Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India, pp. 193-95 

4 Smith,—Imperial Gazetteer of India, ‘The Indian Empire, 
vol. П, р. 109. Cf. R. Mitra,—op. cit, vol. 1, p. 16; Bhandarkar,— 
Ašoka, 1925, p. 214. 
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dates from the 4th and 3rd ‘centuries В.С. Г have elsewhere tried 
to show that this original synthesis took place in the Gangetic plains.! 
Hence, if no monuments like the above have been as yet discovered 
on Bactrian soil? it does not necessarily follow that Hellenistic in- 
fluences had not been independently operating on the origins of the 
Mauryan art in the Ganges Valley. The latter, indeed, do not 
‚ appear to have been virile enough to stamp out the Persian and 
Indian forms flourishing by their side. Their simultaneous presence 
in the same art and archtecture is, nevertheless, indicative of their 
correlation. Therefore, the undoubtedly Indian elements being left 
out of account, if the Hellenistic touches in Mauryan art are admitt- 
ed to be imported features, the same admission has to be made 
for the campaniforin capital, due regard being had to the cultural 
relations existing between India and Persia at the time, to the 
Achemenian influence generally noticeable in the Indian arts and 
architecture of those days, as well as the close affinities between the 
capital and the Persian base, the latter being a characteristic product 
‘of Persia (549-330 B. C.). | i 


The Theory of Collateral Origin 


When in 1875 the theory of the lotus origin of the bell capital was 
first formulated by Dr, Rajendralala Mitra, he simply rejected the 
supposed similitudes between the so called Aéokan and Assyrian 
capitals as inconclusive in character. Since then our knowledge of 
Mauryan art'and architecture has been considerably enriched by 
various archaeological discoveries and the resemblances between the 
Persian and Mauryan forms are obviously too close to be ignored, 
Hence, while claiming a non-lranian origin for the bell capital 
traceable to the Vedic lotus symbol, Dr. Coomaraswamy has tried 
to explain away the said resemblances as due to their collateral 
origin, According to him the two forms are cognate, ‘parallel deriva- 
tives from older forms current in Western Asia ; Northern. India having 


г J.H.Q., Vol, HI, p. 548; vol. V, pp. 697-99. 

2 Bhandarkar,—of, ctf, p. 214. 

3 Cf. A, W. Lawrence,—Later Greek Sculpture and its Influence on 
` East & West, pp. 77-79. 
4 Cf. Codrington,—op, cit, p. 19. 
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Fragment from the side of a Terracotta vase (ht. 7"). 


From --l' xir. 





Nig 7 


Fragment ol the handle of a Terracotta vase tht. 534") 
showing Alexander's head in lion's skin 


From —T xir 
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Jong formed a part of the Western Asiatic Culture complex’: or 
‘common inheritances from an Ancient Eastern Culture that extend- 
ed from the Mediterranean to the Ganges Valley.........which may 
well have had a continuous history extending upwards from the | 
stone age.’ The moulding being thus admitted to be of W. Asiatic’ 
origin, the learned critic only arbitrarily rejects the data for its Ache-- 
menian derivation and antedates its diffusion to India on totally inade- 
quate grounds, . | А 

The above theories of the independent and collateral origins of 
the bell-capital are apparently supported on the plea of continuity of 
tradition in art. It is maintained rightly by Dr, Coomaraswamy that the 
whole group of motifs of Western-Asiatic aspect appearing in early 
Indian art need not be supposod to have been introduced by ASoka’s 
Persian craftsmen ей bloc, Indeed, it is not improbable that these 
motifs were introduced in Indian art at different points of time and 
through different agencies. Hence the converse proposition that the 
whole group of the said motifs is derived from a common Eastern 
culture once distributed over India and Western Asia is equally open 
to objection, Consequently, each case of similitude between Indian, 
Persian and Western Asiatic motifs has to be considered individually 
and by itself, as well as in relation to the entire group of such motifs. 

The survival of wooden forms. and techniques in early Indian 
architecture certainly points to the existence of a contemporary or 
older wooden architecture. But until specimens have been discovered 
if is premature to maintain that it resembled Mauryan and Suüga 
architecture in every detail. Strictly speaking, archeology is neither 
in a position to define what was the state of pre-Mauryan arts, 
nor to enumerate the exact repertory of their decorative themes. The 
previous existence of decorated wooden rails, deduced by Prof. Chanda* 
from the ancient Indian Tree and Stüpa cults, is rendered doubtful 
by the absence of ornament on the earliest railings of stone construc- 
tion,? such as the monolithic rail of Sarnath, the ground balustrades 
`of the Great Stipa of Sanchi,* as well as those: surrounding the open 
court or hall no. 36 at Sarnath, which have come down in some frag- 


I Chanda,—'The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India,’ Memoirs 
of the A. S. Г., No. зо, pp. 3-8. 

2 Cunningham,—4. S. R., vol. III (1871-72), pp. 23 ff. 

3 Sahni,—op. ей., p. 

4 Sir John Marshall,—A Guide to Säñchi, p. 34, Plates I & И, 
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ments bearing inscriptions in characters of the second century В.С.! 
In these circumstances Dr. Coomaraswamy's assumption that “the 
bell-capital. must have been a common element of the craftsman's 
- repertory under the Nandas as in. the time ог Абока,” is hardly 
justified. . 


APPENDIX 


Standards. in the Mahabharata and Their Sientfcance 


The standards described in the Mahabharata are distinctive, and are 
chiefly of the war chariots (III, 173, 37; VI, 19, 27 ; VII. 105, 1-29 
etc.)? ; they are also mentioned in connection with the battle elephants? 
(VIII, 22, 14-15 ; 77. 85 81. 14, 34 etc) and the horsemen* (VIII 
19, 45 etc), In the war chariots, the standard consisted of a pole 
-hoisted on the “upastha” part of the vehicles, crowned by ап 
emblem or emblems of gold, silver, or inlaid work, Lower down 
were hung bells, garlands and flags of variegated colours, also bear- 
ing various emblems, Ў 

The standard was set up in position on the chariot on the eve 
of a battle (IV. 31, 18-22; 37, 25-26; 46, 1-7; У, 47, 102; 111, 3-5; 
УП, 2, 25 etc) or of a journey (II, 24, 21-26; V, 82, 20), Asin 





/. 1 Sahni,—of. cit, Pp. 3, 20-12, 214-15, Nos. D/a 13-20, 39. 

2 Mahabharata edited by Pratap Chandra Ray, Calcutta, Sakibda 
1800-11. Cf, Ramayana, ll. 67, 30 etc.; Matsya Purina, 173, 1-6; 
i74 | 

3. Fergusson,— Tree and Serpent Worship, pls. xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xxxviii, and xl, ; Sahni,—Sarnath Museum Catalogue, pl. v ; Hamid 
Kak and Chanda,—Sanchi Museum Catalogue, 1922, pl, x. ; Coomara- 
swamy,—Indianz and Indonesian Art, pls. viii, xiii, fig. 48, xvi, fig. 54; 
O. М, Dalton,—The Treasure of the Oxus, 1926, рр. 52-53, pl. xxviii, - 
figs, 199-200 ; Herringham,—Ajanta Frescoes, pl. xviii, с 

4 The riders carrying the Garuda-dhvajas оп the Bharhut 
rails are examples. For ordinary standards, see Coomaraswamy, 

9, city pls. xii, fig. 42 and xix, fig. 70; Cunningham, —Makūābodhi, ` 
pl viii, 3 
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the Rg-veda (VII, 85, 2 ; X, 103, 77), it was a part of the warfare to ^ 
pierce or cut down the enemy standards.? It is interesting to note 
that the Kauthemi grant of Vikramaditya V of the Saka Samvat 
930 (A.D. 1008-9), mentions ‘ranastambhas’ set up by the Rastraküta 
king Kakka III which were cut asunder in battle by the Western 
Calukya king Taila II, | 
The following are some of the standards :— 

I, Of gods and goddesses :— 

Vaijayanta (= Indra), of bamboo (?) with golden decorations and of 
the colour of the blue lotus (III. 42. 8), Bull (=Siva, VIII. 34. 40.6 
Cock (=Skanda, III, 228, 32). Peacock's feathers (= Durga, IV, 6, 14). 
The hoisting of the Indradhvaje (1. 63. 17-29) constituted an important 
cult stated to have originated in the kingdom of Cedi, According to 
the Mahabharata it consisted in planting a bamboo pole on the ground 

"for the celebration of Indra's worship. The next day...............it was 
decked with golden cloth, scents and garlands* and: various ornaments. 


1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, vol. 1, р. 406. 

2 Mahābhārata, IV. 57. 39 ; 58, 59,78 ; 61, 31 ; 64. 6-7 ; VIL 54. 
25, 62 ; 80. 13-15 ; 93: 39 ; 96, 75 ; 120. 23, 50 ; VIL 14. 41, 52; 92, 31, 
37, 64; 97. 30 ; 107. 3I; 108, 9; 123. 16, 32-33 ; 125. 21, 70; 146. 56; 
156. 82, 157 ; 162, 18 ; 168. 5, 22 ; 169. 6, 40 ; 170, 14; 189, 18-21 ; 192, ` 
14 ; 201, 42; VIIL 15. 38 ; 16. 7, 12 ; 20. 8 ; 21, 18; 22. 15 ; 24. 40; 25. 
6-8, 21 ; 30. 22 ; 48. 27 ; 53. 7 ; 56. 35-36 ; 61, 20, 45-46, 51, 55 ; 77. 65; 
78. 21, 22 ; 79. 71, 77, 78; 81. 5 ; 82, 12, 18 ;89. 25-26, 64 ; 91. 33-38 ; 
ІХ. то. 31 ; 12, 56-58 ; 16. 38-39, 63 ; 17. 61 ; 21, 21 ; 28. 53-54, etc. 

3 Fleet, —C. Г. 1„ vol. III, p. 18. 

4 Ct. Matsya Purina, 133, 61. - 

5 This feature may be noted in connection with the упра worship 
described in the Ramayana (see ante). Possibly herein we have a clue 
to the significance of the rosettes, palmettes, honeysuckles etc,, carved 
on the abaci of the capitals of the Mauryan Lats, unless they were of 
purely decorative character, The worship of pillars with garlands is 
represented on some bas-reliefs of the Stüpa II at Sanchi (Fergusson, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl, XLIII) and some railing pillars at 
- Sarnath (Sahni, Sarnath Museum Catalogue, 71.01), Garlands are carved 
on certain fragmentary shafts of pillars, of late Mauryan date, from ` 
Sarnath (4. S.-J. Ra 1914-15, pl. lxviii, nos. 16, 21), Cf. Bas-reliefs on 
the gateways and corner pillars of the Mahabodhi rails ; also 44.5.7. R., 

1914-15, pl. Ixvii, nos, Ir, 12, and Mudraraksasa, act ПІ, para 3. | 
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өөө еее бапа the god came himself, accepting the worship thus - 
offered, in the form of a swan.’ Kings celebrating this festival were 
said to secure happiness, prosperity and victory for their kingdoms, 
The celebration took place in the autumn and the Visnu Purina V, 
10-13 seems to show its connection with the harvest festival,t In the 
Kalika Purana the pole is a trunk of the Arjjuna, ‘Agvakarna, Priyaka, 
Dhava, Audumbara, Deodar or the Sal tree, selected by the priest 
with elaborate ceremonies, and set up by the king, properly coloured, 
clothed and embellished with bells, flywhisks, gems, garlands, flowers, 
scents, etc.? According to the Matsya Purana it is an evil omen to 
dream of the Sakradhvaja falling down (242. 9). Dreams about 
embracing the same dhvaja foretells victory in quarrels, at dice and in 
battle (242. 24-25). 
II, With effigies of gods and other emblems: Dharma, Maruta, 
Sakra and the Абуіпѕ (= 5 sons of Draupadi by her five 
consorts, respectively, said to be descended from the above gods, 
VII, 23, 85). The Sacrificial Post (=Saumadatti, VII, 105, 22-24, 
compared to the post erected in the Rajasüya ceremony), Kamandalu 
(= Drona, IV, 55, 45). . Altar (=Drona, IV, 57,2; 58, 34 VI, 17. 
24-25). Fire (= King of Kaliüga, VI, 17, 35) The Moon with 
.planets and two drums (- Yudhisthira, VII, 23, 81-82), Malaya 
(= Pandya, VII, 20, 20). Plough (=Salya, king of the Madras, VII, 
105, 18-20). 


ПТ. With trees: Palm and the sun and stars (=Bhigma, IV, 
55, 56-60 ; VI, 16, 23; 17, 18; 46, 50). Palm (=Baladeva, ІХ, 37; 20 
XVI 3,6) Кагпікага (= Abhimanyu, VI, 47, 7-8). 

ГУ. With birds, animals, etc. s. Garuda (= Krsna, 1, 33, 13-18; 
II, 2, 15 ; 24, 22-23, V, 82, 20, УП, 79, 36-37; УП, 40, 14 ; X, 13, 
4-5; XII, 46, 34 ; ХУІ, 3, 6). Vulture(—Ghatotkaca, VII, 23,87; 
Alambuéa, VII, 168, 18) Peacock (=Vrsasena, VII, 105, 17-18). 
Swan (=Sahadeva, VII, 23, 84). Sariga (= Abhimanyu, VII, 23, 86), 
Sáraüga ( =Pandya, VII, 23, бо), Sarabha (=Nakula, VII, 23, 83. 
Elephant and peacocks (=Salya, УП, 105, 24-25). Elephant (= Dur- 
yodhana, IV, 55, 51-52; VI, 17, 26; VII, 105, 26-27; VIII, 56, 35-36). | 


- т Vimus Purina, Wilson (Edited by F. Hall), 4, 308-9. 
2 Radhakanta Bahadur,—Saddakalpadruma, Kanda VII, Calcutta, 
Sam, 1934, pp, 4699-4701, quoting Kalika Purana, chap. 88, See also 
рр. 4696-4698, quoting Devi Purina, chap. 21. | 
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Elephant's rope (= Karna, IV, 55, 5455; VIL, 2, 25; 105, 12-13; 
VIII, 12, 17; 56, 87-88 ; 86,5; 87, 87-93). Bull ( = King of Magadha 
VI, 17, 28 ; Gautama, VII, 105, 14-16). Lion (= Uttara, IV, 37, 25-26), 
45, 2; 67, 13 ; Bhima, УИ, 23, 80; Satyaki, VII, 112, 57-58), Lion's 
tail (= Aávatthama, VI, 17, 2v ; VII, 105, 10-12). Boar (= Jayadratha, 
king of the Sindhus, VI, 17, 305 93, 39; VII, 105, 20-21), Monkey! 
(=Arjjuna, I, 227, 1-17; III, 151 ^ 15-18 ; VI, 46, 3:6; 53, 4, 5,27; 
66, 28 ; 67, 13 ; V, 47, 102; 53, 13 ; 55, 7-12 ; 137, 5-6; 141, 3:5 ; VI, 
50, 43-44; Jl, 24; monkey with 10175 - tail, VII, 88, 26 ; 100, 36; 
105, 8-10; VIII, 40, 14 ; 46, 51-55 ; flags with bells, the sun, the moon 
and stars, 53, 7-9; 76, 27 ;87, 8893; ІХ, 4, 16 ; 62, 12)? Jackals 
(= Alayudha, VII, 177, 19). 

Various beliefs relating to the Standard: The standard appears 
to have been regarded as an auspicious emblem (V, 85, 18; XIV, 70, 
I5, etc..? Bhisma refuses to fight at the sight of an inauspicious 
standard (VI, 108. 79) The falling down of standards forebodes 
evil unto the Bharatas (II. .80. 24) The imminent death of kings 
is prognosticated when the standards tremble and give off smoke and 
when crows perch on them (VI, 3. 42-45). The trembling of the stand- 
ards when Karna goes out to battle is evidently an evil omen (VIII, 
37. 8),* 

Some of the chariots and standards are stated to have been gifts 
from the gods or else made by the celestial craftsman, eg. the chariot 
: of Vasu and the Indradhvaja worshipped by him (I, 63. 13-29) ; of 
Arjjuna (I, 227. 1-17, etc); of Jarasandha (II, 24. ती), and the 
standards of Skanda (III, 228. 32).and Krsna (X, 13. 4-5). On the 
termination of the battle of Kuruksetra, Arjuna's chariot is mysterious- 
ly consumed by flames and the Monkey with the standard: disappears 
(IX,62. 12). The chariot of Krsna vanishes when the doom of the 
Yadavas is imminent, The. standards of Krgna and Baladeva 
are also removed by the Apsaras at that time (XVI, 3. 5-6), 


I Cf. Monkey Pillar from Konarak, Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, 
vol. II, pp, 113-14. 

2 Matsya Purana, ch. 281-82, describes the ‘Aévaratha’ and 
'Hastiratha! rites in which the dedication of chariots having the lion 
and the Garuda standards is enjoined for propitiating Divakara and 
Madhava respectively. Cf. Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, pp. 18-19, 79. 

3 Cf. Ramayana, II, 6, 13 ; 7, 3. 

4 Cf. Matsya Purina, 230, 3; 243, 11-12. 
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Arjjuna's standard is the most powerful of all and Yudhisthira is consi- 

dered the stronger for its possession (V, 53. 13; 137, 5-6; VI, 19,29) 

The circumambulation of the chariot and the standard (1, 227. 17 ; 
IV, 46, 6, etc.) recalls the similar worship of the Buddhist Stüpas. 
The Palm and the Garuda standards were worshipped by Baladeva. 
and Krsna respectively (XVI, 3. 6). : The latter, about to perform a 
journey in the car of Jarásandha, reflects on Garuda which appears 
at once with the Spirits that dwell in the standard and takes its usual 
place on the flagstaff (II, 24. 22-23.  Arjjuna will not fight under the 
standard of ‘Uttara; but by pursuing the magical rites formulated by 
Viávakarman invokes the Monkey and propitiates the Firegod, who at 

once bids the Spirits to their place on the standard (IV. 46, 3-6), The 
Monkey appears on the flagstaff, only to disappear with the spirits 
after the battle is over (IV. 67, 13). The standard urges Arjjuna on to 
war (V. 47, 102). The Monkey with its host of Spirits, gaping and of 
fierce mien, setting up terrific roars, is time and again described as 
overawing the enemies," The standard emblems of Karna and Arjjuna 
combat each other when their owners engage in battle (VIII, 87, 87-93). 
The legend associating Hanumat with the Monkey standard is rather 
unskilfully woven into the context and might be a later accretion 

(111, 151, 15-18) | 

The standards mentioned in the Mahabharta are thus not only 
associated in some cases with the cults of Šiva, Skanda and Durga, 
with tree worship and the harvest festiva], but also appear independent- 
ly with а characteristic body of beliefs, which point to the prevalence 
of their independent worship as some period of antiquity. 

The inclusion of the Yüpa or sacrificial post “(compared in the text 
to that of the Rajasüya ceremony, among the standard emblems, the 
occurrence of the Dhvaja in the Rg-veda in the sense of banners used 
in battle as stated above, as well as the mythical association of some 
of the chariots and standards with Vedic gods, viz., Indra and Agni, 
indicate-that the Vedic people might have been a factor in the diffusion 
or the elaboration of the trait, Further, its-minor importance in the 


I .Fa Hien records a legend about how the lion on the Sankasya 
pillar once frightened the Brahminical opponents of the Buddhists by 
giving a great roar,—Legge, Travels of Fa Hien, рр. 50-51. The 
function of the Spirits is clearly defined in the Mahabharata, у, 141.4. 

| . दिव्यानि भूतानिजयावहानि | 
gafa Чата भयानकानि ॥ 
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Rg-veda as denoted by the small number of references, considered 
- together with its existence in the Indus Valley culture, would make 
it appear that the Vedic people had imbibed the trait from among 
their neighbours. The animal standards mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, not subordinated to other cults, are best explained as 
ultimately derived from an older culture, surviving in a modified form 
in that of the Kuru-Paficala country i^ 

Itis noteworthy that the distribution, of the early Indian monu- 
mental pillars considerably overlies that of the chariot standards of ` 
the Great Epic and a connection between them may be reasonably 
postulated. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that during 
the Gupta period when the ‘Dhvaja-stambha' had been long in the 
services of Buddhism, Jainism and Brahminism, something of the old 
significance of the standards appears to persist in the custom of 
recording *Praéaszis of kings who had won fame and victory in arms, 


I For standards used by the princes of the Sindhu and the Madra 
kingdoms of the Epic which lay in the zone of the Indus Valley culture, 
see ante, Though domesticated, the elehpant does not appear on the 
few Indus Valley standards, so far known. On the other hand, the 
domestication: of the animal is noted only in later Vedic literature. 
See Cambridge History of India, vol. I, 1922, pp. 100-137 ; Macdonell 
& Keith,— Vedic Index, 1512, vol. I, ‘Naga’, р. 440 ; vol. II, *Hastin', 
p. 501. But the people of the Gangetic plains must have been accquaint- 
ed with the animal from much: earlier times, A rock painting 
depicting the elephant at Mirzapore and a terracotta elephant and 
rider toy discovered at Bhita in the Allahabad District, dateable at 
the circa 8th century B. C., are noteworthy in this connetion. See, 
Mitra,—Prehistoric India, plate. facing p. 154; and A4. S. 7. R., 1911-12, 
рр. 71-72, no. т, pl. xxii, fig. 1. The accredited origin of the Indra- 
dhvaja in the Cedi country shows how the worship of new ‘Zhvajas' 
had been springing up | 

The palm and the Karnikara standards of the Mahabharata and the 
palm and the Кара Vrksa capitals of Pawaia and Besnagar offer 
interésting parallels to the prehistoric tree ensigns and the nome 
emblems of Egypt, the X Xth and XXIst nomes being represented by 

the Palm tree. Moret,— The Nile and Egyptian ‘Civilisation, pp. 40-59 

2 The Eran pillar of Budhagupta is described as “Dhvajastambha 
,anürddanasya" in line 9 of the record on the shaft.—no. 19 of Fleet,.— 
СЛ, vol. IH 
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on the shafts of the pillars, e.g., the Allahabad pillar of Samudra 
Gupta,’ the Bhitari pillar of Skanda Gupta, the Eran pillar of Budha 
Gupta, the Meherauli pillar of Candra, the Mandasor Lion pillars of 
Ya$odharman and the Pahladpur pillar.? The lines nos. 29-30 of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription and no. 9 of the Mandasor pillar inscrip- 
tion leave no room for doubt that the pillars were intended as emblems 
of victory gained in war. 

It is the standards mentioned in the Epic, therefore, and not the 
Vedic Lotus symbol nor the Lotus supports of Bharhut, that can throw 
any light on the morphology and significance of the ‘Dkvajastambhas’. 
So far our knowledge goes, the lotus is not mentioned in connection 
with any of the above standards. Due regard being had to the case 
for the migration of the campaniform moulding from Persia to India, 
the probability lies, therefore, that the said moulding was not of Indian 
origin and was taken over for enhancing the decorative effect of the 
dhvajas and the structural pillars which had all been assuming lithi 
and monumental forms with the rise of early Indian art and architec- 
„ture. The morphological and functional divergences of the moulding 
from the Achzemenian design, as well as the many variations in form 
and decoration that appear during its long history as an element of 
ancient Indian architecture, are explained as due to the natural 
modification of a trait in course of diffusion.* . 


ACHYUTA KUMAR MITRA 


I It was originally ‘а Mauryan pillar, but was re-used for incis- 
ing inscription, mE 

2 Fleet,—of. cit., nos. т, 13, 19, 32, 33, 34 and 57. 

* I ат indebted. to Mr. Вата Kumar Bhattacherjee, M. Sc. for his 
kind help ín preparing this appendix and to Prof, Panchanan Mitra, 
М.А, PH.D. ofthe University of Calcutta and Dr, Provash Chandra 
Basu M. Sc, M.B. of the Bose Institute for many useful suggestions 
My thanks are also due to Mr, Matimohan Gupta for the drawings - 
accompanying this paper. 


Topography in the. Puranas 
Venkaticala 


In the Caitanya Caritamrta (ii. 9) itis said that Caitanya after 
visiting Puri crossed the river Godavari, passed through various 
tirthas, and subsequently, arrived at Venkatacala. Venükatácala 
appears to have been a very sacred place; it is worth while,. therefore, 
to see what information the Skanda Purana furnishes us with, 
‘regarding the location of that tirtha, `The first canto of the second 
volume (Visnu Khanda) of the Skanda Purana describes the mahatmya 
of Veükatácala, The identification of the hill, however, 
pS is not very difficult if the inaccuracies which 
Purana. have crept : into the passages concerned are eliminated, 
| but considerable difficulties seem to lie in the task of 
reconciling the present position of Venkatacala with the position 
given.in our Purana. Thus in ii, i, i, 43-44, 46 is given the 
topograhical details of Vetkatacala as follows :— ` | 
Hastisailaduttaratáh paficayojanamatratah, 
Suvargamukhari nama nadinam pravara nadi, 43 


Tasya evottare tire Kamalakhyam sarovaram, 
Tattire Bhagavanaste Sukasya varado Harih. 44 


Kamalakhya sarasa uttare kananottame, 
Krosadvayarddhamatre tu haricandana-Sobhite, ` 
Sriveñkatšcalo nama Vasudevalayo mahàn. 46 


| Here it is said that there is а баЙа called Hastišaila, on the north 
of which is a river called Suvarpamukhari, On the north of that 
river is a ‘sarovara called ‘Kamala, on the north of which 
stands Sri Venkatacala, seven уојапаѕ in length and one yojana 
in height, That Veiikataicala : lay on the north of Kamala 
sarovara, on the south of which the rivet Suvarnamukhari was flow- 
ing is made further clear in ii 19 where it is said that “one Rañga- 
dasa, wishing to visit . Vetkatacala from Pandya country, arrived 
on the bank of the river Suvarnamukhari where he bathed. He then 
crossed it (19) and came to the sacred Kamala sarovara where he 
again bathed and performed piijas. He crossed it (20-21) and gradually 
advanced towards Venkatacala, All these clearly show that 


1.1.0. JUNE, 1937 I 5 
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Veükatacala was situated on the north of Kamala sarovara, 
by the south of which flowed the river Suvarnamukhari, keeping 
HastiSaila on the south. 

Hastisaila is perhaps still to be found in modern Kalahasti, a small 
range of hills, an offshoot of the Nagari hills, spreading from Kala- 
hasti on the north to Candragiri on the south-west in the North 
Arcot district (Ep. Ind., vol, 1, p. 368 ; vol. IIT, pp. 116, 240) of the 
Madras Presidency, On the north of this range of hills from Kala-hasti 
to Candragiri still flows a river called Svarnamukhi, which is 
undoubtedly the river Suvarnamukhari of'our Purana (ii i, 113). 
It can, therefore, be said that the Puranic HastiSaila and Зиуагра- ` 
mukhari are occupying the same position with regard to each other 
as they possibly occupied at the time of the Purana. The river 
-Suvarnamukbar! rising from the Velikond range (southern spurs) 
of the Madras Presidency flows in a north-eastern direction and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. But somewhere at a place on the north 
of the modern Kala-hasti railway station of the M, & 5. М. Ry,, it 
bifurcates and one branch flows first southwards by the western 
side of the Kala-hasti railway station and then takes a south- 
western course by the northern side of the off-shoots of the Nagari 
Hills. Thus we see that the river Suvarnamukhari or Svarna- 
mukhi flows by the north of Hastiéaila as stated in the Purana, 

But there are some inaccuracies regarding the course of the 
river. In ii. 1, 22, 33-4 of the Skanda Purana it is said that 
Agastya Aérama was on the bank of the river Suvarnamukhari. 
Again in ii, І, 33, 18 & 31 it is stated that the river origi- 
nating from Agastya-Saila falls in Dakginasagara. Daksipasagara 
refers to the Bay of Bengal as has been found in many cases, and 
во the river Suvargamukhari falls in the Bay of Bengal. The other 
statements of the Purana, however, are highly improbable. There were 
many Agastya-A§ramas, but if it was the Aérama of the Nasik division 
of the Bombay Presidency, it is not possible that the river 
Suvarnamukhari flowed as the far as Bombay Presidency to meet 
the Agastya Абгата, The river in question does not reach 
the western part of the North Arcot district, not to speak of 
the far western part of the Bombay Presidency. Agastya-Aérama 
may also probably be the Agastya-Saila, wherefrom the river 
originated as stated above. But Agastya-Saila is the Agastya- 
Ка mountain of the Tinnevelly district in the Madras 
Presidency. But this is also highly improbable for the river Suvarna- 
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mukhari does not flow even beyond the Madras Presidency. 
These inaccuracies, which have crept into the Purana, either 
through textualcorruption or on account of the ignorance of the 
compilers, must be eliminated in order to find out the true position 
of the river, A similar mistake occurs again in ii, r, 30, 24 
where it is said that Bharadvaja-Àérama was on the bank of 
Suvarpamukhari, Evidently the river could not have flowed 
northwards up to Prayag where the Agrama was situated (Rama- 
yana, Ayodhya k. ch. 54). Again in ii, I, 34, 256 it is said 
that the river Suvarnamukhart after its confluence with the 
river Veni flowed northwards with great force by the side of 
many tirthas, through many dense forests and through the Udakhala 
country, until its confluence. with the river Vyagrapada after 
which it flowed towards Vrsabhacala. There аге various Venis 
but taking it to be the river Krsna which is nearest to 
Svarnamukht, no such confluence.can be found, The river (Svarna- 
mukht) bas not even joined the various southern branches of the 
river Penner which flows on the immediate north of it, not to 
speak of the far more northern river Kygns and also the river Kalindi, 
with which a confluence of the river Suvarnamukhart is also des- 
cribed (ch. 25). These are some of the inaccurancies which must 
be eliminated to find out. the real course of the river, It is 
impossible to think of a river, which flowed "through Tinnevelly, 
Nasik and Madras and at the same time extended up to the United 
Provinces to meet the river Yamuna, ; 

Sothe statement of the Purana that Suvargamukhari flows by the 
north of Kalahasti їз а geographical fact. It is said that on the north 
of the. river Suvarpamukhari was” а sarovara called Kamala 
sarovara, About 3 miles to the north of the Suvarnamukhari there 
is. а town called Tirpadi or Tirpati or Tripati in the: district 
of North-Arcot, 72 miles north-west of Madras, and at a short 
distance from the Renigunta Railway station of the M. & 5. M. Ry, 
Between Tripati and the river Svarpamukhi there are still about 
‘32 ponds and large tanks, the most. famous of which is Svami 
pugkarini. It is therefore. probable that one of these ponds was 
called Kamala in those days, It is said that on the north- of 
that Sarovara lay Venkaticala, On the east of Tripati at a distance 
of about. six miles there stands a range of mountains called: 
Tirumala giri consisting of seven ranges, running from north to south 
and the northern range is called  Veükatagiri, The. Padma 
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Purana (Uttara kh., ch, 90) also mentions Venkata hill, But it gives 
no topographical details, Venkatagiri is also called Sesacala in the 
Puranas and nowadays it is also known аз Sesadri (Ep. Ind., 
vol ПІ, p.240) In the Skanda Purana (ii, г, 7, 51 f) it is said 
that there are many tirthas in Venkatacala. such as Akašacañga, 
Papanašana, Kumāradhārikā, Раодауа  tirtha, The Tirthas are 


'. all to Бе found more or less near the Venkatagiri ie. the first 


(north) range of the Tirumali hill, although Akašagañga and 
Kumiradhirika are now called Viradgaiga and Kumaravirika, On 
the top of the Venkatagiri there is the celebrated image of. 
Narayana called Veükateávara or Balaji Visvanath, It was also: 
visited by Caitanya (Cai. Carita, ii, r) ‘so ‘it can be safely 
established that the first (northern) range of the. Tirumali-hill 
which is still called Venkatagiri is the Veükatácala of our Purana 
situated on the north of Kamala sarovara, On the south of this hill is 
the river Svarnamukhi (Suvarpamukhari); flowing by the northern side 
of Kala-hasti. So we see that the position of Venkatacala as described 
inthe Purana exactly coincides with the present position of the samé 
hill;-on the north of Veñkatacala therefore flowed the river Penner which 
was known in ancient times as the river Ріпакіпі (Sewell’s Arch. Surv, 
.of S, India, vol, т, рр. 123, 129). That in ancient times it occupied 
the very same position is corroborated by the following description 
of the journey of Arjuna from Indraprastha to Уей- 
katacala. (Skandapurana, ii, i. 29): Arjuna ‘frst 
arrived at the river Bhagirathi, and then pursuing а 
_course along her bank gradually passed through Gangadvara, 
Prayig and Kasika, and arrived at the  Daksinasagara (39-40). 
He gradually advanced and by crossing on his way the famous river 
Mahanadi he came to the sacred place Purusottama and thence to 
Simhácala (41) Afterwards he came to the bank of the river Goda- 
vari, crossed it and after seeing the river Malüpahà on his way, arrived 
at the bank of the river Krsnà Vent (42-44). He then came to Śri- 
parvata (45). After passing that Parvata he crossed the river 
Pinakini and arrived at Vefkatacala, the abode of Narayana. After 
alighting from the highest peak of Veükatagiri, he advanced towards. 


Arjana’s 
piligrimage, 


` the river Suvarnamukhari (48). 


This survey of the position of Veükatàcala from the north exactly 
coincides with the position of the same as surveyed from the south by 
` the route of pilgrimage of Raügadása. ‘Arjuna, it seems, started from 
Indraprastha i,e., modern Delhi and came to Gangadvara i:e, Mayapuri, 
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which included Hardwar (Mbh,, Vana, 84). The Kür-P, also says (ii, 
42) that Gangadvara and Haridvara are identical, The Vamana (4६34) 
and Linga Puranas also seem: to: testify to this (e.g. i, 100), So from 
Haridvara, Arjuna pursued a course along the banks of the Ganges and 
сате to Prayag ie, Allahabad and then came to Kāśikā i.e., Benares. 
From Kaéika it is said that he arrived at a place close to Daksinasagara, 
ie. the the Bay of Bengal.! ; Travelling southwards from that corner of 
India Arjuna crossed the river Mahanadi апа came to Purugottama 
Ksetra ie. Puri? From Puri he came to Simbacala, a place (hill) which 
still now bears that ancient name. To come to Venkatacala from 
` Simhacala, he had to cross the river Godavari.. Then it is said that he 
crossed one river Malapaha and then the river Krsna-Veni, Krsna-Vent, 
must be the river Krsna itself, which flows by the south of Godavari 
and as such it must have intervened Arjuna’s way. It appears 
therefore that the river Malapaha lay between Godavari and Krsna. It 
is probable that the river Muner which meets Krsnà at Kondapalli is 
the same as Malapahi, · It should be noticed that from Bezwada to the 
Sea, Krsna. becomes wider and: wider, and so perhaps Arjuna had to 
abandon the coastal route and go further up the river Krsna to cross it 
which he could not do without crossing the river Muner which lies bet- 
ween Godavari and Krsna, After-crossing the river: Muner or Malapaha, 
he crossed the river Krsna-Venà ie, Krsna, and then сате to Sriparvata 
and subsequently to the river Pinakint. The river Pinakini is the 
‘river Penner on the south of which Nellore is situated Sriparvata 
therefore might. be a mountain on the north of Penner and south 
of Krsna, Оп the immediate south side of the river Krsna there 
is a Saila called Saila. in the Karnal Country in the Balaghat 
ceded districts (De, Dict, р, 193). This Srisaila is also called Šrr- 
parvata and Parwattam. Caitanya visited that hill (Ca-Ca. ii. 9). It 
was perhaps a sacred place and it is but natural that Arjuna would 
visit that hill, and. more so: because the parvata lay almost on his 
way. to Venkatacala from the river Krgna. Thus he passed through 
the Srtparvata and then crossed the river Pinakini or Penner, After 


I Daksina Prayága means the Triveni on the north of Hugli 
in Bengal (Br-Dharma- 6; A.S.B., vol. VI, тото, p. 613) 

2 For a detailed topographical description of .Ригт, see Indian. 
Historical Quarterly, Dec. 1929, p. 659 

3 A railway station of the B, М. Ry, some five miles to the north 
of Waltair, also bears this name, 
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that he arrived at Venkatacala which as shown above was on the . 
south of the river Pinakint, It thus clearly follows that the topo- 
graphical records contained in the description of Arjuna's pilgrimage 
evince a fairly good geographical knowledge of the compilers of 
the Skandapurana Lu 
We have further. evidences regarding the corroboration of the 
present position of Veükatacala, In chapter 79 of the tenth canto 
of the Bhàgavata-purána, is described a journey of 
Baladeva's Baladeva. It is said that Baladeva first arrived оп 
pilgrimage to . हे 
Vehkatacala. Ње bank of the river Kau$Siki and then went to that ' 
Sarovara wherefrom the river Sarayu has sprung, 
He then travelled along the banks of Sarayu and subsequently 
arrived at Prayag. There he visited the Pulaha Агата, From that 
place he continued his journey, bathing on his way in the rivers Gomatl, 
Gandaki, Узрава and Sona, till he arrived at Gaya where he performed 
` Pitr worship. From Gaya he came to байра Sagara Sañgama, whence 
he travelled southward and reached thé Mahendra Parvata, From 
Mahendra Parvata he respectively passed through the rivers Sapta 
Godavari, Veni, Pamps and BhImarathi and then arrived at Srigaila, 
Travelling south from Srisaila he arrived at Venkatagiri, | и 
The river Kausiki is perhaps the river Ка or Kaušaki mentioned 
in the Ramayana (Adi, 34) and also in Var, P. (140). All the Puranas 
agree that the river has taken its rise from the Himalayas and so pro- 
bably had a course through the United Provinces, It can be supposed 
therefore that the river Kausiki of Baladeva was the river Kosi, 
which now flows through the Rampur state of the United Provinces, . 
So from the Ко river of Rampur, Baladeva started and arrived 
at the Sarovara, wherefrom the river Sarayu. originates. The river 
rises in the mountain of Kumaun, but the traditional belief is that 
the river issues from the Manasa Sarovara (Mbh,, Апиба., 155); So 
it seems that Baladeva went straight north from the -river Коё 
and arrived at the Mšnasa Sarovara, From that lake he followed 
a course along the bank of Sarayu ог Сорга as it is called nowa- 
days, and then came to Prayag i.e. modern Allahabad. It is said that 
there he visited PulahaSrama. The Var, P. says (143) that Pulaha- - 
- grama and Salagrama are one and the same place, According 
to Pad. P. (Patala, kh. 78) and Bhag, P. (v. 7) Salagráma is placed 
near the source of the river Gandak where rsi Pulaha performed 
asceticism. It is not reasonable to think that Baladeva travelled 
northwards as far as the slopes of the Himalayas from Prayag and 
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then again descended southwards to bathe in the river Gomati which 
was his next halting station from the Pulahašrama, - The inclusion of 
Pulahaérama in the list is therefore a textual corruption which should be 
eliminated, So it stands tliat from Allahabad, Baladeva marched along 
the northern bank of the river Ganges, and then reached probably 
. Bhitri where the river Gomati joins the Ganges, and crossed it 
. after bathing there. From that place he continued his march for 
. Gandaki, Gandaki is the present river Gandak which joins the 
Ganges flowing from the north, ‘at Sonepur in the district of Muzaffar- 
pur in Bihar. And so when it is said that Baladeva bathed in that 
river, it follows that after crossing the river Gomati near Bhitri he 
journeyed through Ballia and Saran and then came to Sonepur, 
which seems to be the shortest way from Gomati to Gandak, 
Probably, at Sonepur, ' Baladeva bathed in. the river Gandak, 
Itissáid that he also bathed. at Vipa$à. Vipasa or the Beas or the 
IIyphasis of the Greeks is in the Punjab, This inclusion of Vipasa in 
the list is therefore essentially a textual corruption like the Pulaha- 
Srama which is placed near Allahabad, So if we omit .Vipasa 
from the list it.stands that. Baladeva after bathing in the river 
Gandak, bathed at Sona, which was regarded as a sacred river and 
then marched straight east to Gaya, From Gaya he went to Сайра 
Sagara Saügama, which probably meant a place somewhere near the 
confluence of the Ganges with the sea, like Arjuna's Daksina Sagara. 
So from. Gayà, Baladeva probably marched southwest and arrived 
somewhere near the mouth of the. Ganges in the Bay of Bengal 
and then followed a coastal route and reached the Mahendra Parvata. 
Mahendra Parvata was used by the: ancient Indians as a sort of 
generic term denoting the whole range of hills extending from 
Orissa to the district of Madura, It probably meant the hill 
of Kaliüga (see Raghuvainsa, vi, 54) and the Uttara-Naigadha- 
carita (canto XII, 24) also supports it, However, Baladeva arrived 
at Kalinga and then came to Sapta Godavari. It was a place 
of pilgrimage and is mentioned often in the Puranas (Га4., Svarga, 
19. According to the Ràjataraügini, (bk. viii, s. 34449, Dr. Stein’s - 
trans. vol. ii, p. 271)it meant the modern Dowlaishwerani 6 miles 
to the south of Rajahmundry, · We have seen Baladeva following a 
coastal route and so it is but natural that he would come to the mouth 
of Godavari, and cross it at Sapta Godavari or Dowlaishewerani 
asit was considered a sacred place, After crossing the river Goda- 
уай, it would have been: the easiest route for Baladeva to cross 
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the river Krsna and come directly to ибаа which was to the 
immediate south of the river, But we have seen that Arjuna, 
after crossing the river Godavari, avoided a strictly coastal route and so 
was entangled in the crossing of the river Malapahà or the river Mener, 
before he could cross the river Krsna. Baladeva also avoided a coastal 
route after crossing the river Godavari and came across the rivers Vena, 
Pampa, Bhimarath! before he could reach Srigaila, It appears 
therefore that Baladeva was entangled in a South-western route 
instead of following a strictly southern route. There are many 
Vepàás, one is Veni, a branclrof the Krsna itself (Padma, Uttara, 74) 
which rises in the Western Ghats, But it is impossible to think 
that Baladeva went as far as. the Western Ghats to cross it in 
view of the fact that there are other Venàs which lay near him. 

There is another river called Vena or Venva or Veüga or Veni-ganga 
which is identified with the river Wain-Gaügà of Central Provinces, 
being a tributary of the river Godavari (Mbh., Vana, 85 ; Padma, Adi, 
3). It rises from the Vindhyapada range, But we have seen that 
Baladeva arrived at the mouth of the Godavar! and probably crossed 
it. So no longer perhaps it was possible for him to retrace his steps 
north-west up to the northern border of the Hyderabad State to 
meet the river Wain-Gaüga. Vena of Baladeva was therefore the KTsna 
itself, Pampa has still retained that ancient name being a tributary 
of the river Tungabhadra, It flows:by the side of Kampli in the 
district of Bellary (Bom. Gaz., vol, I, pt. II, р. 369). The river Bhima- 
rath is the river Bhima of the Hyderabad State which joins Krsna 
near about the Kistna railway ‘station of the G.I, P. Ry, But it 
appears that the rivers are not placed in proper setting so far as 
their geographical position is concerned, For once Baladeva crosses 
the Vena, ie, Krsna and Pampa, than he comes to the Bellary district 
and then again reverts northwards as far as Kistna to cross Bhima in 
the Hyderabad State, seems improbable specially in view of the fact . 
that after crossing the river Pampa his aim was to go to Srisaila. 
The rivers might therefore be placed in this order, Bhimarathi, Vena 
and Pampa. So it appears very certain that after crossing the river 
Godavarl, Baladeva instead of following a strictly southern route 
journeyed westward through the Hyderabad State and arrived at 
the confluence of the rivers Bhima and Krsna or Vena. Then he 
continued his march in a south-western direction through . the 
. Madras Presidency, by crossing the. river Tuügabhadrà, which of 
course is not .mentioned, and perhaps by the western side of the 
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Anagundi hills, This took him to the Bellary district, and he was thus 
face to face with the river Pampa in order to go to Srigaila. Natu- ` 
` rally,. therefore, Baladeva crossed the river Pampa and probably took 
a direct eastern course ;which took him to Srisaila standing, as we 
have pointed out, on the south of the. river Krsna, Thus we see 
that Baladeva was entangled in a very round about course, only 
^ because he abandoned the coastal route, It is said that from Śri- 
saila he arrived at Veiikafagiri and so from Sriéaila Baladeva 
- took а direct southern ‘route and arrived at the first (northern) 
range of the Tirumalagiri which is called Venkatagiri. It thus clearly 
. follows that the topographical records contained in this description 
of the journey of Baladeva, with the exception of some few textual 
corruptions, and the literary evidences adduced in this paper to 
locate Veñkatšácala from Hardwar on the one hand and Pandya 
оп the other evince the fairly good geographical knowledge of the ` 
Hindus regarding the upper and middle portion of India, 


SASHI BHUSAN CHAUDHURI 


Dvaidhibhava in the Kautiliya 


When а king takes to dvaidhibhàva, he enters into sandhi with: 
one hostile power, and proceeds to meet another, The sandhi may 
be a hina-sandhi, ie, by which the hostilities are ended ; it may 
also be an alliance which takes place before any war is waged between 
the king and the enemy. The hina-sandhi is humiliating to the 
weaker party proposing the peace. But ifthe king be powerful and 
be attacked by two enemies simultaneously, he can defeat one of them 
causing him to enter into a humiliating hina-sandhi, and turn his 
energies against the other enemy. The mere cessation of hostilities 
on one side, be it through hina-sandhi or an alliance, is a source of 

f relief and the removal ofa handicap in his operations against the 
other hostile power. The alliance however may be of such a form 
that the enemy is won over not merely to stop his hostile activities 
but to render positive help by giving him army aud bearing losses of 
various descriptions, All this assistance may be rendered in exchange: 
for a material gain present or future, ‘The ways in which this alliance 
. may take place and the means by which one party may take advantage 
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over the other party, and such other topics, will now be dealt with. 
The sambhüyayàna mentioned by K, has resemblance to an aspect 
of dvaidhibhava, In the former, a sandhi precedes the joining of the 
combination by a king invited to do soon terms settled by him 
and the convener of the combination, In the latter also, sandhi 
takes place between the king and the dvitiya prakrti! (the second 
rajaprakrti ie. a king in the zone next to the kingdom of the 
king who makes the sandhi); this sovereign in the first zone is, 
according to the Kautiliya, a ‘natural enemy’ of the former, and bence 
one of the features distinguishing dvaidhibhava ‘from sambhi- 
.yayana is the presence of at least two hostile kings attacking a third 
king, while in sambhiiyayana, there may be only one enemy, and 
‚ the king making the combination enters into an alliance with another 
king who need not necessarily be an enemy, In sambhüyayana again, 
‘active help of the party to the sandhi is in the forefront, while in 
dvaidhibhava, the cessation of hostility between a king and one of 
his enemies is most wanted, no matter whether or not the latter 
actively co-operates with him in facing the ourush of the other enemy. 
Some of the advantages, one or more of which can be had by a 
sovereign, who wants to have recourse to dvaidhibhava, from а sandhi 
with a neighbouring king as mentioned already, are : The king entering 
into the sandhi will be prevented thereby from attack- 
ре n ing the sovereign’s kingdom from the rear; will resist 
sandbiin हया invader from the rear ; will not join the other enemy 
vaidhibhava, . » : 
of the sovereign ; the strength of the sovereign will be 
‚ doubled by the sandhi ; the transport of supplies and the receipt. of 
help will. be facilitated, while those of the enemy will be obstructed 
the party to the sandhi will overcome the various obstacles ou the 
way ; will guard, with his own army, the army of the sovereign while 
marching from one fort to another or through forests ; will facilitate 
the conclusion of a: treaty of peace with the enemy in case anything 
unexpected and detrimental to the. interest of the sovereign comes to 
pass ; or will, at the conclusion of the operations when he has received 
his share in the gain, or his remuneraton for the labours undergone by 
him, speak well of the sovereign and thereby enlist in his favour the 
_ confidence of other neighbouring kings. 





I For the definition, see Æ., XV, ch, т, p: 430. 
2. K. VII. ch. 7. I have here followed the text of the Kautiliya 
-as settled in the Trivandrum edition. The explanations of Mm. T. 
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If, however, the sovereign, wanting to have dvaidhibhava, has any 
| . reason for suspecting that a sandhi, by which an army 
Having army : š f 
for money oF can be had for money, or money in exchange for an 
Vice versa by army, will work better with a king than his personal 
co-operation, he should have recourse to same. 
In this connexion, the Kautiliya speaks of sama-sandhi, visama-sandhi 
and ati-sandhi. When a king superior in power (jyayas) gets а con- 
sideration that is deserved by one who is equal to or 
n. inferior in power to the sovereign taking to dvaidhibhava, 
iene it is called. vigama-sandhi, . It is also visama-sandhi 
when a king equal in power to the aforesaid sovereign 
gets the share deserved by a superior or an inferior power, as also 
when an inferior power happens to receive a remuneration or a share 
in the gain proper for a king of equal or superior strength, The 
sandhi is called sama when the remuneration or the share in the gain 
allotted to a party to the sandhi is commensurate with his status as. a 
power. When a party to the sandhi gets an advantage in his remu- 
neration or share in the gain, not noticed by the other party to the 
alliance, it is called ati-sandhi, 
A king of inferior strength intending to adopt dvaidhibhava can 
offer different shares in the gains or different remunerations to the 
| parties to the аШапсе according to their status, and 
ш also according to the circumstances іп which each of 
gain to a them may happen to be at the moment, He can, 
к for instance, offer а sovereign of superior power а 
consideration deserved only by one of equal power for entering into 
the sandhi, if the sovereign of superior power be in calamities, too 
much addicated to hunting, drinking, etc, jeopardising his health 
and life, and has acquired such wealth as has created enemies and for 
` these reasons weaker than what he should be normally. 
If, on the other hand, the king of inferior strength finds that he is 
almost sure to have the expected gain, and that for recuperating his 
lost power and increasing his influence or for protecting 
e № ` the rear of his kingdom, а sandhi with a king of superior 
r a ац te strength is needed with the offer of a visista (special) 
consideration ie. more than sama (commensurate with 
the power of the party invited into the alliance), he should do so, 


Ganapati Sastri have thrown much light on the intricacies involved in 
the inter-state relations comtemplated in the text, 
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The king of inferior strength should offer a king of superior power, 
for entering into а sandhi, а consideration less than ‘what is commen- 
surate with the latter’s power if it be found, on the one © 


x. . hand, that he is in calamities and his subjects have grown 
gain to a disaffected and disloyal, while, on the other, the king 
jyayas. 


himself is well-circumstanced so far as fortresses and 
friendly kings are concerned, will have to march only a short distance 
to fight the enemy, and is sure to have complete victory over him. 

In the sets of circumstances described above, the party to the sandhi 
to whom terms are offered being an amitra, he can accept them if he 
thinks them advantageous, or reject them carrying on the hostility 
(vikrameta) i£ he thinks otherwise, and at the same time, be powerful 
enough to do so. 

A king taking to dvaidhibhava should offer a remuneration or 

share in the gain proportionáte to the power of а. 
А king offering king of equal status, when he finds that the latter is 
sama Са" able to cope with the army of the enemy ог that of 

the ally of the enemy, ог “with the enemy’s troops 
recruited from among wild tribes, and is well acquainted with the 
topography of the region which is difficult to negotiate, and through 
which the army will have to pass or upon which the fight is likely 
to take place, or can guard the.reàr of his kingdom during his 
absence. 

When a king finds that in adopting dvaidhibhava, he has to enter 
into a sandhi with another king of equal ‘power, who is in calamities 

and whose subjects have grown disaffected, then he can 
A king offering offer a remuneration ora share in the gain less than 
hina gain to a . А 
зата Кіпр: what would have been otherwise commensurate with 

his status, AE | 

If, however, the king having recourse to dvaidhibhava be himself 

in calamities and with subjects grown disloyal but has 
A king offering ‘to increase his military strength to avert the present 
visista gain to N 
a sama king’, danger, which cannot be accomplished without the help 
f of an ally, then he should offer a special remuneration 
or a share in the gain to a king of a status equal to his to utilize his 
co-operation. 

In the three cases mentioned above, the offers of the king should 
be accepted by the other parties who are of course amitras, if he be 
found to be well-meaning ; otherwise, the hostile actions may be 
continued (vikrameta) if strength permits, 
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An offer of a special gain may be made by a superior king adopting 
dvaidhibhava to an inferior king to attract him into a sandhi with him 
HN with the ostensible object of facing the former's enemy, 
А jyayas king iis К I 
offering a There may be a sinister motive on the part of the king of 
visita king to superior strength to bring to book the inimical king of 
inferior power by crushing him after defeating his 
enemy or by realizing from him what he has given away as considera- 
tion after the victory over the enemy is achieved. The Kautiliya 
cautions the king of inferior rank against such a contingency, and 
asks him to continue his hostile operations (vikrameta) as an amitra 
if he finds himself strong enough to do him harm and at the same 
time feels that the sinister motive is at the back of the offer made to 
him, Otherwise he may accept. the terms. Other alternatives open 
to him in the former case ate either to join the powerful king's 
enemy against whom the preparations are being made or to send to 
the powerful king in return for the consideration only the portion of 
the army that is recalcitrant or is composed of men captured or obtain- 
ed from an enemy and therefore unsubmissive, 

A king of superior power taking to dvaidhibhava can offer to 

Ka ak a king of inferior strength a. remuneration or a share 

А jy&yas king J К 
offering зата іп Ше gain commensurate with the latter’s status as 
Eu hina a power, if the former be in calamities and his subjects 
be recalcitrant. | | 

If a king of superior power adopting dvaidhibhava finds that the 

king of inferior strength whom he wants to enter into 
at Lite die a sandhi with him is in calamities and has to deal with 
к ahins ‘recalcitrant subjects, he can offer the latter a remu- 
neration less than what his rank deserves, 

The kings in the last two cases, amitras as they are, were advised 
to continue their hostile operations (vikrameta), if they find themselves 
strong enough to do so. Otherwise, the offers are to be accepted. 

There may be occasions when it is advisable for a well-meaning 
and peace-loving superior king to accept a share in the gain (offered 

` by a Aina king) less than his position demands, Such occasions are: 
(1) When the superior king, whose subjects are not disloyal and 
.who is not addicted to drinking, etc., wishes to involve his enemy 
(who also happens to be the enemy of the Zina offerer), engaged in 
ill-commenced works, in further losses of men and money, (2) when 
he wishes to send away the recalcitrant portion of his army, (3) when 
he wishes to bring to his side the recalcitrant portion of the army of his 
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enemy, (4) when he wishes to cause trouble to his pidaniya (oppressible) 
and scchedaniya (exterminable) enemy with the help of the Zina offerer, 

There may also be occasions when irrespective of the relative posi- 
tions of the king taking to dvaidhibhava and the king to whom offer is 
made by the former to enter into a sandhi with him, the latter may 
demand a very large remuneration or share in the gain for the Бер. 
rendered. One or more of the reasons that actuate the latter to demand 
a very large consideration or to enter into the alliance are: (1) the 
offerer is in calamities with his subjects grown disloyal, and therefore 
this is the opportunity for ruining him, (2) the well-commenced works 
‚ of the offerer sure to be crowned with success can be destroyed, (3) the 
latter can be attacked within his kingdom or during march towards 
the enemy, when the king accepting the offer comes near unsuspected, 
and (4) there is the chance of having a large gain from the offerer’s 
enemy (yatavya) to be attacked immediately.. The offering party 
is also advised to accede to the aforesaid demand to have a very large 
consideration for the military help in view of (1) the protection of his 
‘army from annihilation, (2) the prospect of destroying the 
impregnable fortress of the enemy, and crushing the forces sent to the 
enemy by his ally for his assistance as also the enemy's forces 
composed of wild tribes, (3) the chance of the loss and expenditure 
that will have to be borne by the party to the sandhi on account of 
the long distance to be traversed and the long time that will be 
required for the various purposes, (4) the acquisition of the help of the 
yatavya (the enemy against whom he is now about to maroh) after 
he is subdued, enabling the offering king to bring to book the party 
who is demanding such a large consideration for rendering him 
assistance, and (5) the prospect of capturing the troops of the enemy 
with the help of the party to the sandhi.! . . i 


NARENDRA NATH Law 


I For the passages relating to the sandhi-in :dvaidhībhāva 
followed by vikrama, see А. VII, ch. 7. Here vikrama is not the 
component of -dvaidhibhava called vigraha ; it is the vikrama (ie. 
praká$a-yuddba, küta-yuddha, ог tugnimyuddha) of the party invited. 
to help the king taking to dvaidhibhava. It should be borne in mind 
that the party so invited is an amitra who. carries on the hostility if he 
does not accept the terms of an alliance, (See also Æ., VII, ch. 6, 
pp. 280, 283). | 


Bodhisattva Pratimoksa Sutra 
Prütimokgasütra of the H inayanists 


The Pyatimoksastitra forms the keystone of “the disciplinary 
literature of the Buddhists, It is fortunate that not only the 
Patimokkhasutta of the Theravadins in Pali but also the Pratimoksa- 
sutra of the Sarvastivadins in Sanskrit are available for study, The 
latter has been discovered by the Pelliot mission in the ruins of 
Douldour-Aquor at Koutcha, and edited and published by Monsieur E 
Huber in the Journal Asiatique (1913) along with a French translation 
of Kumarajiva’s Chinese version of the work. This has been supple- 
mented by Prof. La Vallée Poussin and Herr E. Waldschmidt, Prof. 
Poussin has published a fragment of the Prütimoksa manuscript and 
the Sanskrit “Kammavaca?! belonging to the Stein Collection, as 
also a fragment of the Sanskrit Bhiksuni Karmavacana (Oxford Sans- 
krit Ms. 1442) in collaboration with: Miss C.M, Ridding, while Mr. 
Waldschmidt has brought out with ample philological and comparative 
notes the Bhikguni-Pratimoksa and Bhikguyi-Vibhanga of the Sarvasti- 
vadins from the fragmentary manuscripts discovered and collected by 
the Prussian Turfan-expedition. The manuscripts of the 2876007: 
Pratimokga were found in Qyzil and Sangim, while those of the 
Bhikguni- Vibhanga were traced in the collection of paper manuscripts 
at Murtuq, The Chinese and Tibetan sources have also furnished 
us with ample materials for an exhaustive study of the Pratimoksa- 
. Sra, and therefore, of the Vinaya of the various Hinayanic schools. 
Waldschmidt has fully utilised the Chinese and Tibetan versions of 
the BAibsuni-Prütimobga and Bhikguni-Vibhanga in his work men- 
tioned above, The editions of: the Pratimokga-stitras have greatly 
advanced our knowledge inasmuch as they have thrown light on the 
question of the probable form and language of the original Pratimokga- 
sūtra of the 4th or 3rd century В, C, and have thus served to 
suggest a solution of the knotty problem as to the language of the 
` original Tripitaka,: 





1 JRAS., 1913, p. 843 ff: Nouveaux fragments de la collection 
Stein. | 

2 See Sylvain Lévi, /A., 1912 ; Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature in Eastern Turkestan, pp. 173-5. 
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Prütimoksastra of the Mahayinists 


Though our knowledge of the Hinayanic Pritimokyasutras has 
made a fair progress, we are yet in the dark about the Pratimokgasutra 
of the Mahayanists It is only through the citations made by 
Santideva in his St&sisamuccaya and Bodhicaryavatara that we are 
aware of the existence of a Bodhisattva-Pratimokga-suira; Very likely 
it is this Sutra that corresponds to the Chinese Sütra по. 1500 
(Pu-sa-chieh-pen) of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(vol. xxiv) which treats of Parajika and such other offences falling 
within the. scope ofa Pratimokga-sitra, The only. other Mahayanic 
: book that can be treated as a Prátimoksga-sütra is the Chinese Brahma- 
jala Sutra, of which we have a French translation (Le. code du Майа- 
yana ев Chine) by De Groot.! 

At the Library of the Cambridge University, there is a manuscript 
entitled Bodhisattva Pritimoksa Satra in the collection made Бу 
Bendall from Nepal, Through the courtesy of Dr. Е.]. Thomas 
I have been able to take а rotograph of the manuscript. It contains 
only ten leaves with six lines in each page, The size of the leaves is 
IO inches by 2 inches. The right-hand end of almost every leaf 
isso much damaged that the last word of almost each line is either 
lost or illegible. In the appended edition I have supplied the words 
as far as possible in the light of their Chinese translations where 
available as also of their context, and the manner of wording usual in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit texts. | 

`Inliner of the last leaf (obverse side) of the ms., we find “Iti 
Bodhisattva-Pratimoksah” (see. the attached plate) showing that the 
writer wanted to call the work a Bodhisattva Pritimoksa Sūtra, 
Whatever may be the writer’s intention, it is evident from the contents 
that the present manuscript has very little to do with the Bodhisattva 
Pritimokga Sūtra cited in the works of Santideva. 


The Present Manuscript 


This manuscript is divided into two parts, of which the first is 
intended to serve аз а manual for the initiation of devotees, lay ог. 
recluse, into the Mahayanic rules of discipline, and the second is a 
dissertation on the apaitis (offences) and anīpattis (non-offences) of а 


1 For further particulars, see my Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism 
४४८, рр. 293-5. | | - 
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Bodhisattva, The whole manuscript is really a compilation of : 
extracts from different works, two of which evidently are the 
Bodhisattvabhtimi and the Upalipariprechastitra. The: citations from 
the Bodhisattvabhiimi appear in the first part and have been marked 
“in the appended text. The Upalpariprcchistitra commences from 
leaf 5 (reverse side—see the attached plate). Judging by the contents, 
the first part should be called a Karmavikya, corresponding to the 
Kammavicam of the Burmese and Ceylonese Buddhists, and not a 
Prátimokga Sutra, the second part being a supplement to it, The first 
part corresponds roughly to the first chapter (Ordination service) of the 
Kammavicam, detailing the formalities through which a candidate 
. is to pass to undertake the discipline of a Bodhisattva. Іа the 
| Bodhicaryivatira we have ап account of the ceremony of initiation of 
a Bodhisattva but it is written not in the characteristic -form and style of 
á manual of initiation—the form and style in which the present ms. is 
` written, - It is in this manuscript that we for the first time come across 
the formal requests and announcements necessary for the initation of a 
devotee into the Mahayanic rules of discipline, and 1 think, this is the 
‚ earliest book ofits kind so far discovered, 


Probable age of the Ms. 


The ms, is written, as will be seen from the attached plates,” in 
Rafija character, a very old script prevalent in Nepal about the r1th or 
12th century A.D, Prof. Bendall has rendered easy our task of fixing 
the dates of Nepalese manuscripts by furnishing us with the tables of 
letters and: numerals from dated mss, of various times from the-oth to 
the 18th century A.D.! If the present manuscript be placed by the 
side of this table, it will be apparent that its letters and numerals 
are similar to those of the Cambridge University Library Mss. Nos. 
Add. 1693 and 1686, both of which have been dated by Bendall to be 
1165 A.D. Of the letters, the following may be particularly mentioned . 
as bearing the closest resemblance to those of Ms. No, 1686 :—e, ja, 
tha, dha, $a, ва and sa. Of the numerals, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9 are exactly 
similar to those of Ms, No. Add, 1693, and 5 and 6 to those of Ms, No. 
. Add. 1644. The date of the former ms, according to Bendall, is - 

‘1165 А. D. and that of the latter is -1139 A.D. Hence, we shall not 
ibe wide of the mark if we put the date of the present manuscript as 








I Bendall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
LH,Q., JUNE, 1931 | | 7 
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the t2th century A.D. and its composition, say, about a century or - 
two earlier, і.е, about the roth or 11th century A.D 


The Ceremony of Initiation tn Some of the Late Works 


The ceremony of initiation is described incidentally not only in. 
the Bodhicaryavatava but also in two other late works, viz, the 
Advayavajrasangraha and the Kriyasangrahapatijtka. i 

In the Kudystinirghitana, a section of the Advayavajrasangraha 
. recently edited by Mm. H, P, Sastrt, there is a reference to the 
ceremony of Pogadha (Uposatha) performed by a lay-devotee; It is 
exactly similar to the practice still current among the Hinayana 
Buddhists in Chittagong, Burma and Ceylon. On some Uposatha 
days, a lay-devotee, after taking Tyiéarana, takes the vow of 
observing eight of the ten 6१४ for one day or more,! Usually a 
lay-devotee of the Hinayšna school is required to observe only five 
Silas. The Advayavajrasaigraha* also prescribes the ‘same for 
Grhapati Bodhisattvas, To this it, however, adds the mantric rituals 
which included among other things not only a reference to the practice 
of Maitri (Love), Karuna (Compassion), Mudita (Joy), and Upeksi 
(Indifference), but also to Раёрадевана, Anumodana and Bodhicitta,* 
It is this additional ritual that gives a Mahayanic or Mahayana-Tintric 
garb to the Hinayanic ceremony. 
` In the Kriyüsangrahapaüjibà (A.S. В. ms.) there'are not only 
directions for the selection of building sites for monasteries, etc. but | 
also an account of the duties of the drasa and the Upadhyaya 
towards their disciple and ०८८८ versa, and of the formalities for receiv- 
ing a candidate into the clerical order. Mm. H. Р. Sastri has facilitated 
our work by reproducing in full in his Cazaeleuge of Buddhist Manus- 
cripts (pp. 123-6) the passage containing the rules of ordination. The 
passage may.be summarised as follows :— | 


Pravrajyi and Upasampadā ordinations are to be given by an 
Acdrya and an Upadhyiya. The bhikgus did not know how to confer 


I Advayavajrasangraha, p. 4. 
2 Ibi B 
з 2%४.--गृहपतिवोधिसत्त्वस्तु ` रलत्रयशरकपुरः्सरं warqa srca. 
कासमिथ्याघारांत эчтатата प्रकृतिसावधात्‌ मथपानात्त पञ्चभ्यो विरतः 1 
4 Ibid. 
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` an ordination, so they enquired of Buddha, who gave the following 
directions :— 


(i) The candidate should be first questioned as to whether he 
- had any of the disqualifications debarring him from reception 
into the Buddhist Order, ` 
(ii) . If he is found fit, he is to be imparted the Upasakasamvaras 
(disciplines meant for lay-devotees), viz., Triiaranagamana 
and five Stksapadas, 


` (iii) Не is then to choose his Acarya and Upadhyaya, 


(iv) Next he is shaved (leaving a tuft of hair) and asked whether 
‘he is still resolute to retire from household life, 


(у) He is then given a new name after the school (tk@ya) to 
which he belongs and made to také again the. Trisarapas 
.in his new name | 


(vi) He is now to take the vow of observing the ten Siksapadas. 


(vü) Не then takes the robe; bowl and the student’s waterpot by 
_ uttering suitable mantras, And 


(viii) .Lastly he promises to observe the Uposathas and attain 
` the five groups of acquirements, viz, $a, samādhi, prajñā, 
"оти, and vimuktijñānadaršana 


Mm, H. Р, Sastri is of opinion that this was.the form of ordination 
followed by the Mahayanists,2 his supposition being based on the fact 
that the manuscript belongs to one of the last developed schools of 
Mahayana, The ceremony summarised above is, in fact, Hinayanic 
without any indication which would give it a Маһауӣпіс tinge except 
that a Маһауапіс school has adopted it as its own.. The absence of 
mention of ‘Sarvabuddhas’ and ‘Bodhisattvas’, not to speak of the high 
. sounding promises and aspirations of a Bodhisattva, leads us to the 
belief that the work may have belonged to the later Mahayanic period, 
but the rules of initiation given in.it are taken 29 ०४० from some 


` ` Hinayanic book of rituals, probably a Sanskrit Karmavakya,® 


I For the meaning of these terms, see Visuddhimagga, p. 234; 
` Milinda, p. 98 ; Madhyamikavrtti, p. 433 < 

2 Н. P. Sastri, op. cit., p. 126 : 

3 Cf, Bhiksunikarmavacana, a fragment of which has been publish- 
ed by Miss М, Ridding and L. de la Vallée Poussin , for the Pali 
Kammavicam, see JRAS., vol, VII (Ns.), pp. 1f. | 
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In the manuscript of the Kriyisangraha!' (leaf 36 = Pañjikasan- 
graha, leaf 198b) preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, there is a 
passagé containing a description of Samvaragrahana written in the 
same style as that in the present manuscript. ft runs as follows : 


एवं बिशतिप्रकारपूजाभिः सर्वतथागतान्‌ संपूज्य आत्मानं निर्यातयेत्‌। आत्मानं 
सर्ववुद्धबोधिसत्तेभ्यो निर्यातयामि । सर्वदा सर्वकालं प्रतियूहन्तु मां महाकारुणिका नाथा 
महांसमयसिद्धिभ्व मे प्रयच्छन्तु | 


qq Ree सर्वसत्त्तसाधारणं कर्तव्यमू। अनेन ङुशळमूलेने सर्वसत्त्वाः सर्व 
लोकिकलोकोत्तरविपत्तिविगता भवन्तु। सर्वलोकिकलोकोत्तरसम्पत्तिसमन्विताश्च dà 
सुखेन सदैब सोमनस्येन बुद्धा भगवन्तो भवन्तु नरोत्तमाः 


अनेन चाहं. कुशलेन कर्मणा भवेयं gat, न चिरेण लोके देशयेयं धम्मं जगतो 
हिताय, मोचयेयं सत्त्वान्‌ बहुदुःखपीड़ितान्‌। नित्यानुत्तरायां सम्यकसम्वोधो परिणामयेत्‌ || 
` . इति बोधिचित्तोतपादः॥ उत्पादयामि परमं बोधिचित्तमनुत्तरम्‌॥ इति संवरग्रहणम्‌ ॥ 


(Translation: After worshipping all. Tathagatas in twenty differ- | 
‘ent ‘ways, one should offer himself up, saying “I dedicate myself to 
all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Accept me always and ‘for all times, 
О Merciful Lords, and give me the Mahasamayasiddhi (lit, perfection 
` in the great doctrine) f | 

He should wish that the merits thus acquired be shared by all 
beings, and thereby may all beings be free from their calamities 
worldly or transcendental, and be possessed of prosperity, worldly 
or transcendental, and may they, easily and happily, become Buddhas, ' 
the Blessed Ones, the best of men. 

By this good action may I become a Buddha, and soon preach 
the doctrine for the benefit of the world, and rescue beings from 
their many sufferings. Thus he should always direct his merits 
to the incomparable highest knowledge, This is called the ‘Deve- 
lopment of Bodhicitta’, This is acquiring ‘Bodhisattva-discipline 

This passage is preceded by a formulary ending with the remark 
इति पापदेशना and is followed by a description of the ceremony with 
the ending इति आचार्य्योभिषेक 


I [tis a part of the Patyikisaigraha, commencing at leaf 163. | 
‚2. There is a Tibetan text. called Mahisamayasitra, for details 
of which see Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, p..176. 
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In this description, the rituals for Semvaragrahana occur in the 
following order :— f | i | 
(1) Рарадебапа, oo. ач 
(2) Püjana апа Vandana, 
` (3) Paripamana | 
(4) Bodhicittotpada and | 
(5) Ácáryabhiseka. | 
In the Bodhkicaryavatara also, Santideva treats of the formalities 
to be undergoñe by a Bodhisattva for initiation. As they have been 
dealt with at length in my ‘book, Aspects of ‘Mahayana Buddhism 
(pp. 302-5), I shall mention here only the rites composing the 
ceremony 


(1) - Vandana and Pájana (worshipping Buddhas and Caityas) 
(2) Saranagamana (taking refuge in Buddha,. Dharma and 
Sangha), | | 
(3), Anumodana or Punyànumodanà (expressions of .sincere 
approval of others’ соод deeds), | 
(4) Adhyesana or Yacana (entreating Buddha to be the guide 
of all beings ignorant as they are), 
(s). Parinimana (offering up one’s merits to all beings for the 
: sake of bodhi)! апа. then | 
(6) `Bodhicittotpada (development.of Bodhicitta). 


First Part of the Ms, 


The ‘contents of ће first part, in short, are as follows :—An adept 
approaches a qualified Bodhisattva, and entreats. him in set words 
for. initiation’ into the disciplinary rules: of a Bodhisattva, Then he 
confesses his sins (pratidegana) formally and takes refuge in the 
Triratna by uttering the TriSarana formule, He now develops Bodhi- 
Citta, and transfers (parinamana). the merits. so far acquired by 
the above rites to all beings of the world and takes the vow of. looking 
upon all beings: as his very near kith and kin, He then formally 
` chooses (iciryaibhiseka) his Асагуа who presents him ‘to’ all the 
Buddhas and-the Bodhisattvas and anzounces before them that 
so and so has been ordained by him called so and so. 


L Cf Sttralaikiva, р. 147: क्षिप्रामिंबोधे सव पापं प्रतिदशयामि यावत भवतु 
मे ज्ञानं संबोधाय्रेति प्रतिरेशनाऽनुमोदनाध्येषशा परिशामना i 
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It adds that if an adept cannot find a qualified Bodhisattva to ` 
give him the initiation, he should present himself before the image—of 
` a Tathagata and declare his intention. He should then proceed with 
the ceremonies described above nai 

From this account it is apparent that the present manuscript served 
only as a manual cf ordination, containing as it does, the formula 
for the rites mentioned in the Mahayana works noticed before. The 
rites mentioned above are arranged thus — | 


(1) Yacani (entreating a Bodhisattva for initiation 
. (2) PapadeSané, . 
(3) Saranagamana, 
(4) Рагіпётапа, . 
:' -(5) ` Bodhicittotpada, `` 
`. (6) Acaryabhiseka, and . 
_ (7). Vijñapti (= Pali : Ñatti= Announcement) 


The Second Part of the Ms, 


The second part, as stated above, is made up of extracts from the 
Upilipariprechistitra, from which citations are found in the Madhya- 
‘mtkaur tti, Siksisamuccaya and Bodhicaryivaiira. 

In leaf 56, line 5, it is stated that Upali had some doubts in his 
mind regarding the Vinaya of the Mahayanists and wanted to have 
them removed by the Teacher, His request to Buddha “vyakarots 
tathigate vinayavini$cayam" leads us to identify the work with the 
Chinese translation Yiu-po-li-hwui or Fo-shwo-chie-tite-phi-ni-bi, restor- 
ed by Nanjio as Vinayaviniicaya Upāli Pariprccha [Nanjio, nos, 23 
(24) & 36].1 These two Chinese translations correspond to the Sūtra no, 
325 [no. 310 (24)] of the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka; vol 
ХИ, pp. 37-42—Fo-shui-chiieh-ting-phi-ni-king. Оп а comparison ef the 
Sanskrit text as given in the present manuscript with the Chinese 
translation (Taisho ed., XII, no. 325), we. notice that it corresponds to 
the Chinese translation not from the beginning but from page 39, 
sec. ЇЙ, line 15 up to page 40, sec. iii, line 16, including the inquiry 
of Mafijusrikumàrabhüta. This comparision reveals that the present 
ms, gives only extracts from the Upalipariprechistitra and not the 


1 Cf. Tib. Vinayaviniscaya Upiliparipycchinima “(W 220-243) of 
the Narthang edition of Kafijur (Ratnakiita section), vol, XXIV, 


* 
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whole of it, The original was larger and contained a versified portion, 
from which quotations are found in the Madhyamikavrtti (pp. 53, 
121, 155, 191; 234, 256, 408). The last portion (Taisho ed., vol. XI, 
р. 41, sec, 2 to p. 42, sec. 3) of the Chinese version, clearly shows that 
` there were many verses in the original Sutra towards its end. The 
quotations given in the Madhyamikavrit: from the Sura are authentic 
because the Sanskrit verses agree with those of the Chinese, eg, т 
page 155, the verse: Iha баѕапі suramaniye etc. agrees literally with 
its Chinese version (p. 42, sec. i, last line & fol.). 

Now, if we take into consideration the quotations found in the 
Sibsasamuccaya and the Bodhicaryagatara, we cannot have any room 
for doubt as to our manuscript presenting us only with extracts from 
the original Upalipariprechisttra. In three places, the Stkeisamuccaya 
has quoted the Sutra. Two (pp, 164," 178) of the three passages 
appear in the present manuscript. On comparison it becomes evi- 
dent that in the Sz4gasamuccaya there is an attempt to put the quota- 
tions in an abridged form. The passage cited on pp. 168-9 of the 
Stksisamuccaya when compared with’ its Chinese version (p. 38, Sec, ` 
iii, П, 4 ff.) shows also that the quotation is given in a very concise 
form ; so also is the citation? at p. 178 

The main object of the second part of the manuscript is to point 
out the two standpoints, from which the disciplinary rules were viewed 
by, the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists.3 In short, the pith of 
the disciplinary rules of the Mabayanists lay in service .to all beings 
while that of the. Hinayanists was self-purification, This has been 
clearly brought out in the second portion of the manuscript, where 
we find the following comparisons 


.. That which is meritorious for a Bodhisattva is demeritorious for | 
a Sravaka, and vice versa: To wit, a Bodhisattva desires for repeated 
births in order to be able to render service to all beings while a Srávaka 
cannot even for a moment cherish thoughts for rebirths, 


2. The aim of a Bodhisattva is to work for the good of other beings 
(атат शिक्षा ) but this is not necessary for a Sravaka ( निरनुरक्षा शिक्षा ) , 


* Cf. Boedhicaryavatüra, p. I 39. 


1 Cf. Bodhicaryavatasa, pp. 153-4. 

2 See text, leaf 7a, l, 5 f.n 

3 For further elucidation, see my Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 
etc., ch. V. i 
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3. If a Bodhisattva, after committing an offence, strives for a while 
to devélop and maintain the Bodhicitta (=sarvajtiatacitta), he can 


absolve himself from the offence (सपरिहारा शिक्षा) but this is not - 


possible for a Sravaka (निःपरिहारा शिक्षा), for the latter should always 
be on the alert to get rid of #leéas (afflictions) like a man whose head- 
dress is burning, 


4. A Bodhisattva may partake of worldly enjoyments but he 
should at the same time maintain the Bodhicitta, and try to get rid 
of his 42८९65 (afflictions) by undergoing many ‘births and not one 
( दुरांनुप्रचिष्टा शिक्षा), А Srivaka, however, should acquire all the 
kusalamilas (merit-roots) and be always vigilant like the man with a 
burning headdress ( सावदाना शिक्षा ). 


5. If a Bodhisattva be guilty of actions done through ४८४० 
(attachment) and Z4vega (hatred), he is exonerated from sin in- 
regard to those done through raga but not in regard to those done 
through dvega, because saga makes him attached to his fellow beings 
( सत्त्वषंग्रहाय а) while dvega makes him dissociated ( सत्त्वपरित्यागाय वत्त ते! 
from them, for a Sravaka, however, offences committed either through 
_ waga or through avesa are equally blamable. 


The Third Part of the Ms, 


We are at present unable to give any particulars about the third 
part of the manuscript as there are only a few lines of it on the last 
leaf, From these few lines, it is however clear that the writer wanted to 
explain here the Bodhicitta, Dharmanairatinya, etc. by commenting 
upon some texts. It is rather striking that in the manuscript of the 
Kriyisangraha belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale, there appears 
also a dissertation on Sünya as similar to Akasa and so forth just after 
the ceremony of Samvaragrahana, Other scholars will, I hope, take 
up this clue in future and complete the work by tracing the missing . 
pages at least its contents. ! 


г А photoprint of the leaf where the comment is found is attached 
hereto. И 


TEXT 


बोधिसत्त्व-प्रातिमोक्ष-सूत्रम्‌ 


Leaf 10 ॐ नमः азаа ебә: ये च ते बोधिसत्त्वानां त्रयः शीलस्कन्धा 
а a[2] 
उक्ताः। संबरशी[ल॑ . कुशलधर्म्मसंग्राहकशील॑ सत्त्वार्थक्रियाशीलंः च alg 


* The passages within brackets [ ] have been supplied by me аз 
the ms. is either broken or illegible at these places, 

I The passage, marked .a-d (see leaf 2b), occurs almost verbatin 
in the Bodhkisattvabhtimi (édition of Wogihara—Tokyo 1930); pp. 152-3, 
where it is preceded by a detailed explanation of the three Sia 
- skandhas, which, in short, are as follows $~ 


(i) घंबरशीलाः are all those disciplinary (Pratimokga) rules given 

in the seven (?) nikiyas and meant for the Bodhisattvas ; they 

v ‘are to be practised by monks and nuns, male and female 
novices and lay-devotees 


(ii). कुशल धर्म्मसं्राहकशीलाः are all those good deeds performed by 
са Bodhisattva, physically or verbally, for attaining the 
highest wisdom (mahabodhi) ‘after taking the šrlasamvaras 
` (disciplines), To wit: a Bodhisattva after being well- 
‘¦ ‘established in filas, applies himself, to study and contem- 
plation, meditation ( शमथः चित्तं काग्रतालक्षणः समाधिः — Bodhic., 
p. 287) and insight (विपश्यना-यधासूततत््वपरिज्ञानस्त्रभावा TETI) ` 
and finds pleasure in loneliness ; shows respects to his guru 
in time and so forth, - ° | 
(Hi) एत्त्वानुग्राइकशीलाः— These ' Silas’ or good, deeds are of eleven 
kinds, as follows :— 
(т) rendering friendly help (sahaytbhavah) to beings in 
their various useful works ; - 
(2) rendering friendly help to beings suffering from disease 
and so forth ; 
(3) giving just admonition to'persons through religious 
^ discourses, or discourses on ways and means in their 
mundane or supramundane objects | 


 LH.Q, JUNE, 1931 | 8 
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` , शिक्षितुकामेन обот वा प्रत्रजितेन वाऽनुत्तरायां सम्यकूसम्बोधों कृतप्रणिधानेन 
[3] 
सहधाम्मिकस्य बोयिसरब[स्यः महापुण्यनिधा]नस्य *वाग्बिज्ञप्त्यर्थग्रहणावबोध- 


समर्थस्यः पादयोरन्निपत्याध्येषणा कार्य्या। तवाहं कुलपुत्रायुष्मन्‌ भदन्तेति 


(4) not only remaining grateful to a benefactor but also 
giving him a suitable réturn ; 


(5) protecting persons from various causes of fear, e.g., 
. lions, tigers, kings, thieves, fire, etc. 
(6) consoling persons suffering on account of loss of pro- 
perty or relatives ; 


` (7) offering justly (न्यांयपतितः) all the necessary means of 
livelihood to persons who have been deprived of 
them ; Š 


(8) correcting a body of persons by means of proper 
gifts and religious discourses (सम्बड्निश्रयदानतो धम्मेण 
गणपरिकर्षणा) | 

(9) pleasing others by conversations,exchange of greetings, 
timely visits, acceptance of others’ invitations to food 
and drink, joining, if invited, the people’s worldly 
celebrations, in short, to avoid all actions which 
might displease others and to gladden.them by one’s 
own qualities ; | : 

(10) subduing, fatiguing, punishing and exiling people 
in order to turn them from evil to good actions by 
making patent to them things manifest or unmanifest 
and by good and tender inner will ; 


(11) frightening people from evils and establishing them. 
. in Buddha’s doctrine by showing them hells through 
supernatural power and thereby causing astonish- 
ment. | | | 
B. Bh. p. 152 reads : ~ सत्वस्य कृतप्रशिधानतया विज्ञस्य प्रतिबलस्च art 
2. Cf, Bodhic, p. 72 :--देशयामीति वाग्विज्ञसिमुत्थापयति। कृताण्जलिरिति काय- 
тш ~ ` .. 
3 В. Bh, р. 153 :-योघाय इत्येषंरूपल्यं बोघिसत्त्वस्य पूव पादयोः-। 
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वाइन्तिकात' बोधिसत्त्व[शीळसं|वरसमादानमाकाङ्काम्यादातुम्‌ R- 


नुपरोधेन sew *मदूनुकम्पया दातुं ओतुञ्चेति॥ त्रिरेवमध्येष्य* एकांस- 
| [s] ix | | 
मुत्तरासङ्ग' कृत्वा [द]शसु दिक्ष्वतीतानागतप्रतयुत्पन्नानां बुद्धानां भगवतां महा- 


भूमिप्रविष्टानां* च” बोधिसत्त्वानां सामीचीं कृत्वा तेषां गुणानामुखीकृत्य 


6 ` | 
[घनरसं चेतःप्रसादं संजनय्य" नीचेर्जानुमण्डलेनोत्कुटुकेन वा स्थित्वा 


_ तथागंतप्रतिमां पुरतः संस्थाप्य संपूज्य पुरस्कृत्येवं 'स्याइचनीयः | अनु- 

f [1] 
Leaf 28 प्रयच्छ मे कुलपुत्रायुष्मण भदन्तेति वा बोधिसत्त्वशीलसंवरसमादानमिति | 
| : ; [2] 
ततं? एकाग्रां स्मृतिमुंपस्थाप्य चित्तप्रसादमेवानुब्ब॒ंहयत न चिरस्येदानीं 


मेऽक्षयस्याप्रमेयस्य निरुतरस्य महापुण्यनिधानस्य प्राप्िर्भविष्यतीति। Sa- 


[3] 
मैवार्थमर्न[वि]चिल्तयता quit भवितब्यम्‌। तेन. पुनर्व्विज्षे न बोधिसत्त्वेन 


स तथा प्रतिपन्नो बोधिसत्त्वोइविश्रिप्तेन चेतसा स्थितेन वा निषण्णेन वा 


| | td | 
ud स्थाद्र्चनीयः | णु त्वमेवन्ना[मन कुलपुत्रायुष्मन* भदन्तेति ano 


r В, Bh, p. 153 ग्रध्येषणां कृत्वा यथा तवाहं कुलएत्रा न्तिकात | 

2 lbid, BATE | | з bid. श्रोतुद्ध त्येवं सम्यगध्येष्य | 
. ५4 महाभूमि evidently refers to the last of the ten bhimis. Other 
names of this Bram? are :-परमविहार, निष्टागमन; तथागतभूमि, बुद्धभूमि, अभिषेक- 
भूमि। ея | 
5 В, Bh., р. 153 adds here महाज्ञानप्रभावप्राप्ताना 1 
6 Ibid. adds परीत्त' वा यस्य वा याचति शक्तिहेंतुवलं च स Вай वोघिसत्तो नीचे । 
7 В. Bh, p. 153: इत्युक्ता । © 0. 8 Ibid, naka 
9 Ms. आयुष्मंत। м | | 
10. B. Bh, р. 153: "Я नाम gaga धर्म्मश्रातरिति वा । 
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बोधिसत्त्वोऽसि बोधौ < कृतप्रणिधानः। तेन ओमिति प्रतिज्ञातव्यं। а 
б 
. Чаке ud स्याइ[चनीयः।] प्रतीच्छसि त्वमेवज्ञासस कुलपुत्रायुष्मन 


भदन्तेति बा बोधिसत्त्वो$सि बोधो कुतप्रणिधानो' ममान्तिकात्‌ सर्व्धाणि बोधि- ` 
| енй ad बोधिसत्त्वशीलं संबरशीलं .कुशल्धम्मंसंप्राहक- 

शीळं सत्त्वार्थक्रियाशीळं च यच्छीलमतीतानां बोधिसत्वा[नामभूत्‌ यानि च 
. Leaf 2b शिक्षापदानि i] € बोधिसत्त्वानां भविष्यति यानि च शिक्षा- 
पंदानि। यच्छीलमेतहि दशसु Ва प्रत्युत्पन्नानां बोधिसत्त्वानां [май 
यानि च शिक्षापदानि | येषु] च शिक्षापदेषु येष शीलेष्वतीता; सव्वंबोधिसत्त्वा 
शिक्षितवन्तः | अनागताः सव्वंबोधिसत्त्वाः शिक्षिष्यन्ते । प्रत्युत्पिन्नाः सव्वंबोधि- 
ajan शिक्षन्ते । तेन प्रतिगृह्णामीति प्रतिज्ञातन्यंः ॥ त्रिरेवम्‌ ॥ 


समन्वाहरन्तुः मां दशदिग्लोकधातुसन्निपतिता युद्धा. भगबन्तो बोधि- 


[4] 
[memi स]मन्वाहरत्वाचाय्योऽहमेवन्नामा यरिकस्वितकायवाङ्गनोभिदध 


1 B. Bh, р. 153 omits 8-८ 

2 В, Bh. p. 154 here has the following few lines : एवं हिरपि fq तेन 
च Баа बोधिसत्वेन दक्तव्यम्‌ । तेन ч समादापकेन बोधिसत्त्वेन атаа fate प्रतिज्ञातव्यं 
чўа | एवं हि तेन fasta बोधिसत्त्वेन तस्य परिग्राहकल्य बोधिसत्त्ठल्य यावत त्रिरपि वोधिसत्त्द- 
शीलसंवरसमादान asar प्रतिज्ञां च प्रतिगृह्य व्युत्थिता са तस्मिं (४८) प्रतिग्राहके बोघिसत्त्वे 
Wear एव तथागतप्रतिमायाः and then as given in this text leaf 4a, line 4 up 
to बोधिष्तत्त्वशीजधंवरसमादानं समात्तमिति in leaf 4 b, line. 3 

3 For almost a verbatim correspondence of certain portions of 


this passage, see Sifsasamuccaya, p. 170. 
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बोधिसत्वान मातापितरो तदन्यान्‌ वा सत्त्वान समागम्येह[जोन्मन्यन्येषु वा 

[5] 

[जन्मां]तरेषु मयापायं कृतं कारितमनुमोदितं वा तत्‌ सर्व्वमैकध्यमभिसंश्रिप्य 
[6] 

पिण्डयित्वा तुलयित्वा सर्व्वबुद्धवोधिसत्त्वानामाचाय्य[स्य चा]न्तिकेऽप्रया 


seem प्रतिदेशनया प्रतिदेशयामि जानन्‌ स्मरन्‌, न प्रतिच्छाद्यामिः || 
“Rian? | 


. А . I] ` ; 
Твае За Gedda एवंदेशितात्यय इमं दिवसमुपा[दा]य आबोधिमण्डनिषदनात 


Sa भगवन्तं महाकारुणिकं ces सब्बंदर्शिनं सर्व्ववैरभयातीतं महापुरुषम- 


[2] 
भैद्यकायमनुत्तरंकायं धम्मंकायं शरणं गच्छामि ह्विपदानामग्यस्‌॥ सोऽह 


मेबंनामा एवंदेशितात्यय : इमं दिवसमुपादाय आबोधिमण्डनिषदनांद्वरम शरणं 


[3] 
गच्छामि शान्तं विरागाणां प्रवरम्‌। सोऽहमेवंनामा एबंदेशितात्यय इभं 


" m E ls _ [4] 
`, दिवससुपादाय धिमण्डनिषदनादवैवत्तिकबोधिसत्त्वसंघं शरणं गच्छामि 
गणाणां श्रे Sq ॥ Бача 115 


1 Ms, प्रतिच्छादहयामि | 


- 2. These few lines, omitted in the В. BR., speak of ‘the mode 
of confession (pipadeSana) adopted by the Bodhisattvas. See my 
Aspects of Mahiyana Buddhism etc, pp..304-5 ; Bodhic., p..154 ; Srksi., 
pp. 100ff. ; 168-9 ; Svayambhii:P., pp. 116-8 

7. 3 Ms, निषदाना। | 
4 Fora parallel passage, see Krivyasangraha-Patjika, an extract 
from which is given in Mm. Н. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of Buddhist 

Manuscripts, р. 123. — 

' 5 Here we find the formula for Trisaranagamana of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, Cf, Bodhicaryivatira,.p. 58 


55° गच्छामि शरणं थावदाबोघिमण्डतः | 
ga गच्छामिः शरण बोधिसत्वगणं तथा ॥ 
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सोहमेबंनामा एवंदेशितात्ययस्िशरणगतोऽनन्तसत्तवधातृत्तारणायाभ्युद्वर- 


[5] | 
[णाय] संसारदुःखात्‌ परित्राणाय सक्वजञज्ञाते अनुत्तरे प्रतिष्ठापनाय | यथा 


ते मतीतानागतत्रतयुत्पन्ना बोधिसत्त्वा बोधिचित्त[मुतपाद्य बुद्ध]त्वमधिगतवन्तो5धि- 
: गमिष्यन्ति अधिगच्छन्ति च। यथा सर्व्वबृद्धाऽनावरणेन बुद्धज्ञानेन बुद्ध- 


ш. 
Leaf 3b age जानन्ति पश्यन्ति यथा धर्स्माणां [निःस्वभावताम (0)] утаа 1! 


, 


तेन विधिना अहमेवंनामा aa आचार्य्यस्यान्तिकात्‌ सर्व्वबुद्धबोधि- 
सत्त्वानां च पुरतोऽनुत्तरायां सम्यकूसम्ब्रोधो चित्तमुतपाद[यामि ॥ त्रिरेगवम्‌ ॥* 
इदं चाहमत्ययदेशनात्रिशरणगमनबोधिचित्तोत्पादजनित॑ कुशलमूल- 


[3] 
मनुत्तरायां सम्यक्संत्रोधौ परिणामया[मि* यदहं] लोके अशरणे अल्यने 


т Lamindebted to Mr, D. A, Dharmacarya for helping me in the 
decipherment of the first three leaves, before I received Mr, Wogihara's 
edition of the Bodhisativabhtime. 

з After Trisaranagamana, a Bodhisattva utters this formula for 
developing Bodhicitta. The commentator of the Bodhic. (p. 4) remarks 


that the बीघिसत्त्वशिक्षासमादानम्‌ precedes बोधिचित्तप्रहणम्‌ | 

The Bodhicitta consists in the candidate’s taking the vow that he 
will attain ¿odhi not so much to save himself as to: save the wordly 
beings from their wordly miseries and lead. them ‘ultimately to 
Buddhahood. See Bodhic., ch. 1; Siksi., pp. 5ff. Cf Bodhic., p. 14 

भवदुःखशतानि तत्तकामेरपि सत्त्वन्यसनानि हतुकासः | 
बहुसोख्यशतानि sta कामैन विमोच्यं हि सदेव बोधिवित्तम्‌ ॥ 

з Dy Parinimana a Bodhisattva transfers the merits acquired by 
him to all living beings; he should wish it from his inmost heart 
and not by words alone. See Bodhic, р. 79, quoting Vajradhvajasutra 
and Skea, рр. 29. तञ्चाध्याशयतः परिणमयति न वचनमात्रेण । uteri 


परिशमयत्ति। हृष्टचित्तः че | प्रसन्नचित्तः qo 1 etc. 
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अपरांयणेऽडपे त्राणं शरणे लयनं -परायणं द्वीपो भवेयम्‌। सब्बंसत्तांश्र 
матете Нет аа | [अप रिनिईृताननावरणेन धम्मंधातुपरिनिव्बणिन 
परिनिर्व्वापयेयम्‌ | अनाश्रस्तानाश्वासयेयम्‌ || त्रिरपि ॥ 

सोहमेवंनामा पदी पतये a Е: यथा माता- 


पितृभ गिनीश्रातृपुत्रठुहित्रन्यतमान्यतमज्ञातिसालोहितस्थानीयांस्तथा प्रतिगृह्णामि 12 





с प्रतिगृह्य च. यथाशक्ति -यथाबळं . यथाज्ञानं. कुशल्मूलं . समारोपयामि | 


Leaf 4a संपादयिष्यामि arenes ध्यानं . समापतेस्ये प्रज्ञया व्यवंचॉय्य/ उपाय- - 


कोशल्यं वा शिक्षिष्येः तत्‌ सर्व्वसत््वानामर्थाय्‌ हिताय सुखाय N 


Cas 1203 
Faji च सम्यक्संबोधिमारभ्य तेषां महाभूमिप्रविष्टानां बोधिसत्वानां 


1 . Ms, Sara | 

2 Cf. Bodhic, р. 72: Le, जानामि पश्यामि (op. cit), 

One of the essential conditions for becoming а Bodhisattva is that 
he must not distinguish himself or his relatives from the other wordly 
beings, 1. е. he must think himself as one: with all the beings of the 
world, Just as one takes care of the various limbs of his. body and do 
not distinguish the limbs from the body, so also a Bodhisattva must 
look upon all the beings as parts and parcels of his body and hence 
any of their sufferings is his suffering. See Bodhic., pp. 326 ff. ; Stkga 
p. I9. : तेन तथा तथा चित्तभुत्पादायितव्यं यथा यथास्य सब्वं सत्त्वे पुश्रप्रे मानुगताः RAIAT | 

з Ms. यथाजामानं। ` 4 Ms, व्यवचारयिय्य।. 

5 The formula of Paraman ends here. In the Kriyasangraha 

` (see Intro.) ‘it will be observed that this is one of the many declara- 


tions necessary for developing Bodhicitta. 
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Їз] 
महाकारुणिकाणां महायाने सामिचीमनुप्रत्रजामि । [ляза] बोधिसत्त्वोऽहं . ` 


` बोधिसत्त्व इति मामितः प्रशृत्याचाय्यों धारयतु? і Ёбад ॥ 


[4] | 
ततस्तेनाचाय्येण तस्याः प्रतिमायाः पुरतो दशसु दिक्षु [बुद्वबोधि- ` 


सत्त्वानां तिष्ठतां ध्रियतां यापयतां* पादयोन्निपत्य सामिचीं कृत्वा एवमारो 


चयितव्यम्‌ । . गृहीतमनेनैवंनाम्ना बोधिसत्त्व ममिव॑नान्नो बोधिसत्त्वः 


स्थान्तिकात यावत्‌ faf बोधिसंत्त्वशीलसंवरसमादानम्‌ | सोहमेवंनामा 
[6] 
बोधिसत्त्व आत्मानं साक्षिभूतं प्रजा[नम्‌]* ४अस्यैवंनाश्नो - बोधिसत्त्वस्य ` 


परमाय्यांणां विपरोक्षाणामपि सर्वत्र सर्व्वसस्वानां विपरोक्षबुद्धीनां दश 
| [ 
Leaf 4b दिक्ष्बनन्तापर्यॅन्तेयु लोकधातुष्बा[रोचयामि | अ]स्मिन बोधिसस्वशीलसंवर- 


समादानम्‌ ॥ 19994 ॥ 


एबं पुनः . शीलंसंवरसमाठानकम्मंसमाप्त्यनन्तरं धम्मंता खल्वेषा यद्‌ 


[2] 
दशसु दिक्ववनन्ता[पर्य्यन्तेपु : रोक]वालुपु नथागतानां तिष्ठतां ध्रियतां यापयतां 


महाभूमिप्रविष्टांनां च बोधिसत्त्वानां तंद्र पं निमित्त प्रादुर्भवति येन quud 


r^ Here we. find the formula fur आचार्य्याशिषेकः 1 Cf Kriyüsangraha 
(Bibl, Nat, ms), leaf 44. 7 o | 
2 From: here, the В, Bh, (pp. 154-5) again corresponds ир to 
समादानं समात्तमिति in the next page, | i | 
3 Omitted in В, BA, p. 154. 
4 Omitted in В, Bh., р. 154. 0 5 ॐ, Blia p 154 :. етая: 


बोधिसत्त्व-प्रातिमोक्ष-सूत्रम्‌ 


Tuc db णल 7 


анна म aa an मो T аня аа IL si Г: Ё 
Быны BME ОКЕ 94945 1३ आदा विवा थथा Pa: š 
m 77770 aga rw ar A MIR GS ны 
5. 7 MANAN AGA AAN घ्रान 1259127199463 
ай यमद HACIA dh tit की SUPER EET. 
lieti icc २ ५: aad manaamaan tabs LAAT AAAS 


opem pik 


аа, ү, 


N 


ааа AEN ARS ANIA a scot 
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1316 
. भवति । war बोधिसत्त्वेन एवंनाञ्नो बोधिसत््वस्यान्तिकातः बोधिसत्त्व 


शीसंवरसमादानं समात्तमिति ॥१ एवं तावत्‌ परतः ल г: ТЫ 
| uf ааа: P न सन्निहितः स्यात्‌ ततो बोधिसत्वेन 
तथागतप्रतिमायाः se: स्वयमपि बोषिसत्वशी सवा समादाने वचनीयम्‌ | 
एवं च करणीयम्‌ | एकॉसमुत्तरासब्व' कृत्वा दशसु दिक्ष्वतीतानागतप्रत्युत्पन्नातां 
p भगवतां не च बोधिसत्त्वानां सामीचीं कृत्वा दक्षिणं 
जानुमण्डलं प्रथिव्यां प्रतिष्ठाप्य उत्कुटुकेन वा इदं स्याद्वचनीयम्‌। अहमेवंनामा 
Leaf ва दशसु fey गत महाभूमिप्रविष्टांश्व बोधिसत्वान विज्ञापयामि | 
तेषां पुरतः सर्व्वाणि बोधिसत्त्वशक्षापदानि eei च बोघिसत्त्वशीलं समाददे] | 
उडत्या qas यावत्‌ बोधिसत्वो बोधिसत्व इति ।: मामितः 

: प्रभृति बुद्धा भगवन्तो बोधिसत्त्वाश्च ара Вай: ॥०॥ 


.1 В. Bh, p. 155 drops this line 4-४ 
-2 Correspondence with the В. Bh., p. 155 ends here 
3 The directions given in the following few lines are intended fot 


` one who cannot find a suitable Bodhisattva preceptor to give him 


formal initiation into the disciplinary conduct of a Bodhisattva 
4- ‘See before leaf 2b line r up to मामितः प्रभृतिः in leaf 4a І. 3 
LH.Q., JUNE, 1931 | | . 9 
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г विनयविनिश्रय उपालिपरिएच्छा *] ` | 


[3] - f 
नमो बुद्धाय तेन खलु पुनः समयेनायुष्मानुपालिः प्रतिसंलयनात्‌ 


[4] 
व्युत्थाय येन भगवांस्तेनोपसंक्रामत । उपसंक्र[म्य भुंगवतः पादौ शिरसामिं- 


वन्द्य 1б: प्रदक्षिणीकृत्येकान्त॑न्यसीदत्‌ p एकान्तनिषण्णश्वायुष्मानुपालिः 


[5] . 
भगवन्तमेतदवोचत्‌ । इह भगव[न्मामिकाकिनो रहोगतस्य. प्रतिसंछीन- 


चित्तस्यायमेबंरूपश्वेतसि चेतःपरिबरितकं उदपादि । प्रातिमोक्षसंवरो भगवता 
[6] . | | 
प्रज्ञ[प्त्था]धिशीलशिक्षापरिशुद्धिः श्रावकयानिकानां प्रत्येकबुद्धयानिकानां च । 


बोषिसस्वयानिकानां g भगवता *जीवितपरित्यागेऽपि शिक्षा(्यित्र परि- 


| [n | | 
Leaf 5b दे]शिता ARa । तत्‌ कथं भगवतः «Әса तिष्ठतो वा श्रावकयानिकानां 


| | | [2] 
प्रातिमोक्षसंवरो वक्तव्य: । कथं प्रत्येकबुद्धयानिकानाम्‌ p काथं महाया]न- 
संप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्त्वानां प्रातिमोक्षसंवरो वक्तव्य: | अहं भगवता . बिनय- 


| | [3] 
पराणामग्रो निर्दिष्टः | तस्य मे भगवन वि[ज्ञापयतूपा]यकोशल्यं सम्प्रकाशयतु 


भगवन्‌ यथा भगवतः सकाशात्‌ सम्मुखं श्रुत्वा सम्मुखं प्रतिगृह्य बेशारय- 
[4] 
ma: पर्षत्सु विस्तरेण संप्रकाशयेयम्‌। अयं मे भगवन्ने काकिनो रहोगतस्य 


प्रतिसंलीनस्यैंवंरुपश्चेतसि चेतःपरिवितर्क उदपादि यत्त्वहं भगवन्तमुपसंत्र[म्य] 


* This heading has been supplied by me; itis not given in the 
ms, . See the attached plate, 


I 


Ms, fa for fa: 2. Ms, जीचत् ` ` 3-: Ms, far 
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‚ विनयविनिश्चयं परिणृच्छेयमिति। ततू साधु भगवन्‌ व्याकरोतु aie 
विनयविनिश्चयं विस्तरेण महती भिक्लुपर्षत्‌ सन्निपति[ता] बोधिसत्त्वपर्ष्च। 
एवमुक्ते भगवानायुष्मन्तमुपाल्मितदवोचत्‌ | तस्मात्त्हि त्वमुपाले अन्येन 
Leaf ба प्रयोगेणाल्येनाध्याशयेन आवकयानिकानां [शिक्षा|परिशुद्धिं वद । अन्येन 
Б प्रयोगेणान्येनाध्याशयेन महायानसंप्रस्थितानां शिक्षापरिशुद्धिं चद । तत 
कस्माद्धेतोः | अन्यो BTS आवक[या]निकानां प्रयोगोऽन्योऽव्याशयः।? अन्यो 
_ महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्त्वानां प्रयोगोऽन्योऽध्याशयः। तत्रोपाले या आवक- 
| यानिकस्य परिशुद्धशीलता सा महायानिकस्य बोघिसत्त्वस्यापरिशुद्धशीलता 
_ परमदोौःशील्यच्व | या महायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधि[सित्त्वस्य] परिशुद्वशीलता सा 
श्रावकयानिकस्यापरिशुद्धशीलता परमदोःशील्यः्च । तत्‌ कम्माद्वेतोः 1 इहोपाले 
श्रावकयानिकस्ततक्षणि[कचित्तेऽपि भवोपपर्ति» न परिग्रहाति। इयं श्रावक 
` यानिकस्य परिशुद्धशीलता सा महायानिकस्य बोधिसत््रस्यापरिंशुद्धशीलता 
l परम[दोः]शील्यश्व । कतमोपाले महायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य परिशुद्ध 
Leaf 6b staat या श्रावकयानिकस्यापरिशुद्धशीलता परमदौःशील्यच्व । इहोपाले 
महायाने संप्रस्थितो बोधिसत्त्वो महासत्त्वोऽप्रमेयासंख्येयान्‌ कल्पान्‌ भवोप- 
_ पत्ति परिगृह्णाति अपरिखिन्नचित्तोऽपरिखिन्नमानसः | ЕН — स 


+ Ms, अध्यासयः | | 2 Ms, भावोत्पत्ति 
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बोधिसस्वस्य Чет सा श्रावकय्ानिकस्थापरिशुद्धशीलतां परम- 
| दौःशील्य*्व | 

तस्मात्तहि — सानुरक्षां शिक्षां महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधि- 
सत्त्वानां बद्‌ । निरनुरक्षां शिक्षां आवकयानिकानां वद । सपरिहारां शिक्षां 
महा[यानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्त्वानां बद्‌ | निःपरिहारां शिक्षां आवकयानिकानां 
аа! दूरानुप्रविष्टां शिक्षां महायानसंप्रस्थितानां апас वद्‌ । सावदानां 
शिक्षां आवकयानिकानां बद्‌ । 

कथं चोपाले agan शिक्षा бан बोधिसत्त्वानां 
[निरनुरक्षा Rin श्रावकयानिकानाम्‌ | इहोपाले महायानसंप्रस्थितेन बोधिसत्त्वेन 
परसत्त्वानां Wier हितमनुवर्तितव्य॑ न पुनः श्रावक[यानिकेन] | 

Lení 7а ча पर्य्यायेण सानुरक्षा शिक्षा बा E बोधिसत्त्वानां निरनु- 

रक्षा शिक्षा श्रावकयानिकानाम्‌ | 

कथं चोपाले सपरिहा[रा शिक्षा ны बोधिसत्त्वानां निः 
परिहारा शिक्षा» आवकयानिकानाम्‌। *इह्दोपाले महायानसंप्रस्थितो बोधिस[त्त्वो$पि 
सचेत पूर्व्वा]हृसमये आपत्तिमापद्येत मध्याहकाले* सम्ज्ञताचित्तेनाविरद्वितो 


І Cf Satwalankira, p. 130: साचुरन्ञं परिजनस्याविधातं कृत्वा अन्यस्से दानात्‌ i 
2 Ms, omits it 

3 The passage marked a - 6 is cited in the Bibyisamuccaya, р. 178 
4 Siksa, p. 178 ; कालसमये throughout, 
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[4] 
विह्रेदपय्येन्तः | एवं महायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य शीलस्कन्धः | सचेन्म- 


ध्याहसमये आपत्तिमापयेत सायाहकाले सर्व्वज्ञताचित्तेनाविरहितो विहरेद- 
; [5] i 
wart । एवं महायानसं[प्रस्थि]तस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य शीलस्कन्धःः | ada 


सायाहसमये आपत्तिमापद्येत Tem: पुरिमयामे सव्वंज्ञताचित्तेनाविरहितो 
[6] 
[विहरे]दपर्य्यन्तः | धत्रं मह्दायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य शीलस्कन्धः | सचेत्‌. 
[1] 
Leaf 7b qen: पुरिमयामे आपत्तिमापद्य त tea मध्यमयामे सर्नज्ञता[चि]त्तेना- 


विरहितो विहरेदपय्येन्तः | एवं मह्दायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य शीलस्कन्धः | 
[2] ; 
सचेत्‌ чеп मध्यमयामे आपत्तिमा[प]द्येत रात्याश्च [पश्चिम]यामे सर्व्वज्ञता- 


चित्तनाविरहितो विहरेदपर्य्यन्तः | чї महायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसर्वस्य शील- 


[3] 
स्कन्धो वेदितव्यः | एवं ह्यपाले [सप]रिद्दारा शिक्षा महायानसंप्रस्थितानां 


बोयिसत्त्वानाम्‌ | तत्र बोधिसत्त्वेन *नात्र कौकृत्यपर्य्युत्थानमुत्पाद्य' नातिविप्रति- 


[4] 
सारिणा भवितव्यम्‌ | तत्रोपाठे4 *सचेच्छ्रावकयानिकः पुनः पुनरापत्तिमापद्ये त 
[5] 
नष्ट: आवकयानिकस्यः «есч! वेदितव्यः 16 तत्‌ कस्माद्धेतोः | आदीप्त- 


शिरश्वेछोपमेन” हि आ्रावकयानिकेन भवितव्यं सव्वंकशप्रहाणाय чї fi- 


] 
परिहारा शिक्षा आवकयानिकस्य [aq *परिनिर्व्बाणकामस्य | 


1 5244, p. 178 abridges the remaining few lines by saying पुर्व यामे 
यामे विधिरुक्तः । 

2 Ааа. p. 173 : नाति 3 Omitted т Siksa, p. 178 

4 Siki, р. 178 : सचेत्पुनः श्रावकयानोयः чя 

5 98४४, p. 178: श्रावकस्य JACA 

6 Here ends the citation of the Sz#s8,, р 178 . 7 Ms, चिला | 

8 Ms, परिनिज्वान्त 
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i चोपाले दूरानुप्रविष्टा शिक्षा महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्वानां 
Leaf 8५ सावदाना शिक्षा आवकयानिकानाम्‌ । इहोपाळे महायान संप्रस्थितो बोधिसत्वो 
गङ्कानदीवालिकासमान्‌ कल्पान पश्वमि тай: क्रीडित्वा रमित्वा परिचार- 
_ Фат. बोधिचित्त' नोत्सजति | [अयमुपाले म]हायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्वस्य 
शिक्षा वेदितव्या | аа कस्माद्धेतोः । भविष्यत्युपाले स कालः स समयो 
यन्महायार्न[संप्रस्थितो सिस्व बोधिचित्तेन सुपरिगृहीतेन स्वप्नान्तर- 
. गतोऽपि ав” संहरिष्यते । अपि च महायानसंग्रस्थितेन बोधिसर्वेन 
-— а भवे im क्षपयितव्याः । sain बोधिसत्त्वानां 
за: at गच्छन्ति | परिपककुशलमूळेन च श्रावकयानिकेनादी[स- 
शि]रश्चलोपमेन हि °तत्क्षणिकोऽपि भवोपपत्तिज्ञात्पादितन्या3 | एवमुपाले 


दूरानुप्रविष्टा' शिक्षा महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्त्वानां साब]दाना शिक्षा . 
श्ावकयानिकानाम्‌ | 

तस्मात्तर्हि cup सानुरक्षां सपरिहारां दूरानुप्रविष्टां शिक्षां 

Leaf 80 महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसत्वानां [वद 1 Меен निःपरिहारां - 
साबदानां शिक्षां आवकयानिकानां वद । तत कस्माद्धेतोः | महासंभारा | 
झपालेउलुत्तरा ' सम्यकूलम्बोधिनं gra एकान्तनि[विष्टेन] महायानसंप्रस्थितेन 
बोधिसत्त्वेनाप्रमेयासंख्येयान्‌ कल्पान संधारयितुं संसरितुम्‌। mb चोपालेडर्थ- 


Ms, परिचायित्वा | | 2 Ms. तंत चोखिकी ` 
з Ms. नोपाद्तिन्या | 
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[3] - 
‚яй! सम्पश्यन्‌? तथा[गतः सम्य]कूसम्बुद्धो महायानसंप्रस्थितानां बोधिसरवानां 


नेकान्तनिन्वेंदकथां कथयति नैकान्तविरागकथां कथयति ैकान्तसंवेग- 


[4] Ñ 
[कथ]यति । . अपि तु खलु पुनः प्रीतिकथां प्रामोद्यकथां प्रतीत्यसमुत्पाद- 


सम्प्रयुक्तकथां कथयति 15 © गम्भीरामसंहिषटा quat निकोकृत्यकथां] 


कथयति। निंःपर्रयुत्थानकथां कथयति। असङ्गामनावरणां शून्यताकथां 
| é - [6] 
कथयति। त इमां ` कथां श्ुत्वाऽभि[रताः dam न परिख्यन 


. बोधिसम्भारः्च परिपूरयन्ति | 
अथ ह्यायुष्मानुपालिः . भगवन्तमेतद्बोचत | या इमा भगवन्नापत्तय 
Leaf 9a काश्चिद्राग[संयुक्ताः काश्चित्‌] द्वेष[सं]युक्ताः काश्चिन्मोहसंयुक्ताः |. तत्र कतमा 


2 भगवन्‌ महायानसंप्रस्थितस्य बोधिसत्त्वस्य गुरुतरा आपत्तयः।* कि 


रागसंप्रयुक्ता उताहो ' द्वेषसंप्रयुक्ताः उताहो मोहसंप्रयुक्ता एवमुक्ते 
. भगवानायुष्मन्तमुपालिमेतदयोचत्‌ । सचेदुपालेश मह्दायानसंप्रस्थितो 


r Ms, वसं 2 Ms. संपश्यन्‌ 

3 Cf the corresponding Hinayanic expression in Vinaya, 1, p. 
15; Digha Nibüya,l, р. 141 ; दानकथं सोलकथं सग्गकर्थ कामानामादीनवमोकारं 
संकिलेसं ; नेक्खम्मे 'आनिसंसम्पकासेसि। अथ ` या बुद्धानां, सामुक्कंसिका धम्मदेसना तं 
पकासेसि, दुक्खं समुदयं निरोधं qaa | dioi 

4. Siksa, p. 164 : का पुनगर्वी मूलापत्तिः॥ सामान्यतस्तु तत्रोक्त । स्चेहुपाले etc 

5 . The portion marked’ a - 8 appears in the Siksa, р. 164 with the 


undernoted variant readings, . 
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बोधिसत्त्वो [गद्भान|दीवालिकासमा रागसंप्रयुक्ताः आपत्तीरापधेत mai 
- इंषसंप्रयुक्तामापत्तिमापद्येत बोधिसत्त्वयानं प्रमाणीकृत्येयं? ता[भ्यो शुरु]तरा 
आपत्तियेयं द्वेषप्रयुक्ता। तत्‌ कस्माद्वेतोद्रंष sue? सत्त्वपरित्या गाय 
dada रागः das: dada इति । तल्रोपालें [यः] Su 
सत्त्वसंप्रहाय dadi तत्र बोधिसत्त्वस्य न 58 न भयम्‌। 4 छेशः 
सत्त्वपरित्यागाय uada तत्र बोधिसत्वस्य छळच्व wafa] | अपि 
que - деда रागो *बन्धविरागोऽल्पसाबदयो - द्वेषः छ्षिप्रविरागो 


महासावद्ः । तत्रोपाठे यो बन्धविरागोऽल्पसावथः E Pus akaqa ] 


[1] 
Leaf 9b बोधिसस्वस्य | यः Бч महासावद्यः ёш स? बोधिसत्त्वस्य 


` I 


2 
3 
4 


. ы с 
स्वप्नान्तरगतस्यापि नैव युक्तः । तस्मात्तर्हि त्वमुपाले बोधिसर्वानां* याः 


[2] 
काश्चिद्‌ रा]गसंप्रयुक्ता आपत्तयः सर्व्वास्ता अनापत्तय इति धारय। तत्नोपाले 


| . . [3] 
TSI बोधिसत्त्वास्ते रागसंप्रयुक्ताभ्य आप[त्तिभ्यो वि]भ्यति न द्वेष- 


Siksa, р. 164--वालिकोपमा रागप्रतिसंयुक्ता | 
Ibid, कृत्य ॥ पे ॥ इयं । 


Ibid संयुक्ता । सत्‌ कस्य हेतोः। योऽयं द्वेष उपाले। 


I was feeling tempted to read it as dandha as opposed to Zsrfra, - . 


-but as е Chinese translation supports the reading bandha, I have: 
retained it. | 


$ 


.:6. 


8 


नायुक्तः स may supply the sense here, 


` Ms, यः ұт 1 7 Ms. श। 
Siksa, р. 164 omits the portion marked 0 - с by putting Ч! 
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` संप्रयुक्ताभ्यः । ये पुनरुपायकुशला बोधिसत्त्वास्ते द्वेषसंग्रयक्ताभ्य आपत्तिभ्यो 


[4] 


विभ्यति न रागसंप्रयुक्ताम्यः । अंथ [eg तस्यामेव wi मञ्जुश्रीमारभूतः 


'सन्निपतितोऽभूत्‌ | स निषण्णः भगवन्तमेतदवोचत्‌ | अत्यन्तविनीतानां भगवन्‌ 


[5] 
सर्व्वधर्म्माणां [बोधाय] विनयः। एवमुक्ते भगवान मब्जुश्रियं कुमारभूतमेतद- ` 


वोचत्‌ | सचेन्सब्जुश्रीन्बालप्रथ्जनाउत्यन्तविनीतान्‌ सब्वंधर्म्मान्‌ जानीयु- 
७]. 


[स्तदपि] न भूयस्तथागतो विनय: प्रज्ञप्येत । सत्त्वा न प्रीणन्तिः तस्मात्‌ तथा- 
` गतोऽत्यन्तविनीतानां सव्बंधर्म्माणां बोधाय विनय प्रज्ञपयत्यनुपूर्वेणेति योनिशमु- 


[1] 


Leaf 10a पादाय ॥ o П इति बोधिसच््वप्रातिमोक्ष: ॥ ० || 


Here ends this book, and ancther commences, The scribe wrote 


only on one side of this leaf and then probably found out that it was 


a different book altogether. A photoprint of the leaf is attached hereto, 


I am giving below the reading as far as it has been possible for me to 


read, hoping that it will give clue to some other manuscript. 


I 


नमो बुद्धाय 1: बोधिचित्तविवरणं apap चित्तविठपिताः . सर्व्वधर्म्मा 


[2] 
इत्युक्तं भगवता। देवंतावचित्तं निरुध्यते कि खभावमिति। आह। सर्व्व- 


 भावविगतं स्कन्धधात्वायतनग्राह्मप्राहकवञ्जितं धर्म्मनेरात्म्यसमतया |... ] 


[3] 
चित्तमाद्यनुत्पन्नं शून्यतास्वभावमिति | कोऽस्य वंचनस्यार्थः सर्व्वभावविगत- 


[4] 
` मिति । भावशब्देन आत्मादय उंच्यन्ते | एतदुक्ते ब्रु वति[...]आत्मासत्त्वजीव- 


जन्तुपोषपुरुषपुरळ्मतुञमानवकारकवेदकादिखभावं aR न भवति। कि 


Ms. प्रीनन्ति 


LH,Q., JUNE, 1931 ; | ло 
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s ew [5] E 
कारणम्‌। तेषामेबमादी[...]असंविद्यमानक्रियालक्षणत्वात्‌ । एवं ताबदात्मा- 
दयो भावा. न विद्यन्ते प्रागेव ततुस्वभात्रं चित्तमिति। अतः सर्व्वभावविगतं 
[6] f A Lov 

[...]तेन खभावं चित्तं भवतीत्याह | स्कन्धघात्वायतनम्राह्यप्राहकवजितं 


भवति ॥ स्वभावचित्तं भवति |[............... |. 


NALINAKSHA DUTT 


The First Saka of 0100 


Tradition informs us that Citod, the medieval capital of the 
Rajput principality of Mevàüd, was sacked by its Moslem enemies 
‘three and a half times.’ In 1567, the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
captured this stronghold after a brief investment which was accom- 
panied by circumstances unhappily not experienced for the first time 
in the life of this citadel. While its brave defenders died fighting 
against the enemy, their women and children immolated themselves 
into the fire, in accordance with the age-long custom of /sAar, to 
save themselves from dishonour. A still worse fate awaited those 
that survived, for, Akbar ordered a general massacre of those 
that were left, This incident is the traditional ‘third saka” of Citod. 
Prior to this, in 1534-35, Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Guzrat, had also 
‚ taken possession of the same fort, after а heroic resistance on the 
part of its defenders and the inevitable holocaust of men, women as 
well as children, which is therefore kuown as the ‘second зака’ Just 
a year before this, in the winter of 1533-34, the same Sultan had 
attacked the place which had, however, saved itself at the cost of 
some of its most prominent heroes, so that Rajputs came to look 
upon this as the half ‘зака,’ Exactly 130 years before this incident, 
again, it had undergone the experience of another blockade and its 
concomitant slaughter of fighters and non-fighters at the hands 
of Sultan ’Alauddin Khilji, This, being the first occasion when the 
Moslems were victorious over Citod, is regarded as the ‘first Sika.’* 

Around the history of the first Moslem conquest of Citod has 
developed in course of centuries a mass of romance which till quite 
recent times was looked upon as sober history, Quite recently, 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurisankar Ojha of the Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmere, has tried to examine critically and unravel the truth under- 
lying the traditions.? Two other writers, Messrs. Haldar? and 





1 Col. Tod gives a slightly different version, 

2 Udayapur Rajya Ka Itthasa in Hindi by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Rai Bahadur Gaurisankar Hirachand Ojha. 

3 Indian Antiquary, 1929 and 1230. 
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Qanungo! have followed in the footsteps of that eminent scholar and 
lent—the former fully and the latter partly—their support to his 
findings. But the matter cannot be said to have been settled beyond 
al doubt as the divergence in the views of Messrs, Ojha and 
Qanungo shows, Besides, an examination of the whole episode with 
reference to the original sources makes it clear that even in matters 
in which the above writers agree, they have not followed the earliest 
evidence faithfully. 

Our earliest information of the incident is furnished by two Moslem 
‘writers—Amir Khusrau and Ziyauddin Barani, The former, ‘the 
greatest of all the poets of India who had written in Persian; died 
in 1325 A.D. Two of his works, so far as they are known now, supply 
information on the subject—the Khagainul Futuh? (also known as 
Tarikh-i-Alai) written after 1310 A.D, and the 54:43 (otherwise 
known as Dewal Rani), written apparently after 1318 A.D. Ziyšuddm 
Barani finished his 7arikh-<-Firtiz-Shahi* about 1357 A.D. Both of 
them were contemporary writers, and what is more, Amir Khusrau 
accompanied 'Alàuddin Khilji in the expedition concerned, while 
Ziyauddin Barani, in the course of his narrative, says,” ‘the events and 
affairs ofthe reign of Jalaluddin (Khilji) and from that period until 
the end of the work, all occurred under his own eyes and observation,’ 
The accounts given by these two writers must therefore be accorded 
the foremost .place of consideration in any attempt to reconstruct 
the history of this episode. : 

It is rather unfortunate that from the point of view of the Rajputs, 
the other and more important party in this affair, no account has 
so far been unearthed that can be placed in the same category with 
the above, The earliest Hindu version of the incident is that which 
can be gathered from the Kumbhalgadh Pragasti® of 1460 A.D, that 


I Vide the Bengali monthly magazine, Prabasa, Phalgun, 1337 B.S. 

2 For a correct translation of the relevant parts of this work see 
the Journal of Indian History, December, 1929, pp. 369-373. Elliot's 
rendering is extremely misleading. Elliot, History of India, vol, 111, 
.pp. 67, 68. 

- 3 Ibid. Also, Elliot, History of India, vol. 111, p. 550. 

4 Elliot, History of India, vol, ИТ, p. 265. Also, JASB., vol. 
XXXIX. 5 Ibid, р. 135. 

6 (page 3). This is still unpublished. I secured a copy of it through 
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is more than 150 years later. But, besides being the earliest Hindu 
reference, it deserves our serious consideration due to the fact that 
it was written at the instance of Rana Kumbha of Mevad (1433-69) 
in whose time a careful investigation into the records of the state 
seems to have been made with a view to rectify the current inaccuracies 
in the early chronology of the family to which this prince himself 
belonged, 

There are of course references to.the same event in other and 
later works—such as the Padumivat,! the Ain-s-Akbari®, the Tarikh- 
i-Firishia,® the Khyata of ‘Muhanote’ Nensi the Rajapragasti® and 
the Annals of Rijasthina,® But it is admitted on all hands that 
‘these later records are based, more or less, upon traditions current 
inthe time of the respective authors, and that, in the interval of 240 
years, as in the case of the Padumüvat, and more, in that of others, 
popular imagination tampered considerably with the original account, 
so much so indeed, that, truth has been thrown far into the shade, 
In spite of this defect, no one will deny that there is a kernel of 
fact in these later accounts, and the problem, therefore, is, how 
much of these latter we ате to rely upon as authentic. Obviously, 
we cannot accept any portion of the later stories as historical if it 
is not corroborated directly or indirectly by the evidence furnished 
Бу the contemporary writers such as Amir Khusrau and Ziyauddin 
Barani, or the earliest Hindu record on the episode, viz, the 
Kumbhalgadh PraSasti, 

The vast difference between later tradition and early history will 
be evident to all, if a comparison be made between the version of 
the incident as contained in the Annals of Rüjasthüna and that of 
the same as gathered from the epigraphic records which are con- 
temporary, or nearly so, of the event they deal with. Fortunately, 
since Col. Tod wrote nearly a century ago, Indian epigraphy has 
made considerable progress and it is no longer possible to fall into 
the errors to which Tod was misled by the uncritical annals on which 


the courtesy of Pandit Ram Karna of Jodhpur. The relevant verses 
aré also quoted in the footnotes at pages 180, 81 of Ojha's Udayapur 
Rajya Ka Itihisa, | 
r Written in 1540 A. D. 2 About 1590 A.D, 
- 3 About 1612 A.D. 4 С. 1650 A.D. 
5 Composed about 1675 A.D. б 1829-32 АТ, 
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he relied. Nobody will now maintain with Tod that Laksmanasimha, 
a minor, was the Rana of Mevad, and Bhimasimha his uncle, regent, 
‘at the time when ’Alduddin Khilji attacked Citod, It has now been 
definitely established with the help of inscriptions, supported Ьу 
records earlier than the annals on which Tod relied that Samarasimha 
(12731-13022) died leaving the state to his son Ratnasimha in whose 
reign the invasion of 'Alauddin took place. 

Even the circumstances that induced "Alauddin to undertake the 
Citod expedition have been misrepresented in the later records, 
Traditions current in Tod's time and even as early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century? attribute it to 'Alauddin's desire to secure 
Padmini, reports of whose extraordinary beauty had reached the 
ears of the Sultan, But, it should be noted that the contemporary 
writers like Amir Khusrau and Ziyauddin Barani do not refer to any 
such consideration as having at all influenced the determination of 
‘Alauddin, It is possible to argue that argsmentum ex silentio is 
no conclusive proof. There is, however, independent evidence to 
show that other and contradictory causes prompted ’Alauddin to 
undertake the expedition. Ziyauddin Barani mentions that some time 
in 1297 A.D., the Sultan urged on by his ambition of world conquest 
sought the advice of his Kotwal when the latter replied that the 
conquest of Hindusthan, ‘of such places as Ranthambhor, Citor, 
-Canderi, Malwa, Dhar, and Ujjain’ ‘ought to receive attention beforé 
all others? It is clear that the idea of the conquest of Citod had 
been formed-more than five years before the expedition took place, 
and, as we know from the inscriptions, at a time when Samarasimha, 
father of Ratnasimha, was ruling over the principality. This precludes 
the possibility of the Padmini episode as having effected ’Alauddin’s 
determination which is stated by this contemporary writer to have | 
-been actuated solely by his overwhelming ambition, 

The Sultan did not sleep over his scheme of conquest. By the 
year 1302, the whole of North India, except Mevad acknowledged 


т Сима Inscription of Guhila Samarasimha, Vienna Oriental 
‘Journal, 1907. | 
| 2 Unpublished Citod inscription quoted by Pandit G. H. Ojha 
in his work. Vide p. 178, fn. I. 
з The Padumüvat and the Ain-i- Abbati. 
4 Tirikhi-Fwus- Shiki. Elliot, History of India, vol, IIT, p. 171; 
also, JA SB., vol, XX XVIII, p. 207. 
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the supremacy of the Sultan and that state itself was surrounded by a 
ring of states subject to his authority when one by one Malwa, 
Canderi, Marwar, Guzrat, Jalor, Nagor etc. had been conquered. The 
Sultan was now casting his ambitious looks upon the virgin lands of 
South India. Here, it must have been apparent to him that before 
his army could be sent to that quarter, Mevad, which had so long defied 
attacks, must be crushed lest it afforded to others the example of 
defiance and created troubles in the rear of his army. Accordingly, 
in 1303, 'Alauddin,says Firishta,! ‘sent an army by way of Bengal 
to reduce Warungole while he himself marched towards Chittoor.’ 

Moreover, the rulers of Mevàd seem to have furnished him with 
‘causes of grievance. While the Rajput states were crumbling before 
'Alauddin's attacks, refugees from them as well as other’ refractory 
subjects sought shelter at Citod which still remained independent. ` 
Thus, a tradition preserved by the bards of Rajputana mentions that 
after the capture of Ranthambhor by 'Alauddin, the son of the Hindu 
Raja of that place fled for protection to Mevad.? 

Thus ambition was primarily responsible for the expedition. It 
is possible that political necessity and the desire of crushing a party 
which: gave shelter to his enemies might also have induced "AlàuddIn 
to make up his determination. 

Having thus resolved on the conquest of Citod, the Sultán started 
with his army from Delhi соп January 28, 1303, and after some time 
reached ‘the confines of Citod' The imperial pavilion was pitched 
up in that territory between the two rivers’, probably the Berach and 


1 Briggs, Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India, vol. I, p. 353. 

2. MakaramayaSapraka$a, рр. 14, 15. The collector and editor 
of these old bardic poems regarding the rulers of Mevad is unwilling 
to accept the accuracy of the information contained in the piece 
referred to, But there is no reason to discredit it, On one occasion 
in reply to 'Alàuddin Khilji’s question, what gratitude would he 
evince if the King should command his wounds to be immediately 
healed to a rebel Mughal who had been captured after the fall of 
Ranthambhor, the Sultan was told, Ч will put you to death and raise 
the son of Hammir Deo to the throne' This shows that Hammir 
Deo's son was still alive and apparently had taken shelter somewhere, 
most likely at Citod according to the tradition. JIH. 1929, p. 
365 n. 
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the Gambhiri! The fort itself stood on the further side of the latter 
river, It is clear that the rivers presented no obstacles to the invading 
army, for, Amir Khusrau clearly indicates that both of them were 
*fordable'—it being the епа of the winter. 'Alauddin now sent ‘the 
two wings of the army which were ordered to pitch their tents on the. 
two sides of the fort.' | 

The first plan of the Sultan was clearly to overpower the defence 
and wrest the place by direct attack. This policy was. persisted in for | 
two months without success, ‘For two months’ says Amir Khusrau, 
who accompained the expedition, ‘the flood of the swords went up to 
the waist of the hill but could not rise any higher” The strength of 
‘the fort andthe gallant defence offered by the garrison evoked the 
praise of this eye-witness of the incident, ‘Wonderful was the fort 
which even hailstones were unable to strike’, Allowing one month 
for the march of the army from Delhi to Citod and two months for the 
unsuccessful direct assault, we may assume that the first stage of the 
operations was over by the end of April, 1303. 

The failure of the direct attack led Alauddin to revise his policy 
and adopt a new plan which consisted in a regular investment of the 
place. Catapults were raised so that stones and other missiles might 
be thrown at the besieged. No detailed account of the progress of the 
siege during the last four months is, however, given in the Khazainul 
Futuh. Amir Khusrau after referring to the construction of the 
catapults says abruptly that on August 26, 1303, the Sultan accom- 
panied by the author ‘went into the fort’. ‘It was the rainy season when 
the white cloud of the ruler of land and sea appeared on the summit 
of this high hill The Rai struck with the lightning of -the . 
Emperor’s wrath and burnt from hand to foot, sprang out of the stone 
gate; he threw himself into the water and flew towards the imperial 
pavilion, thus protecting himself from the lightning of the sword’.? 


r The quotations, except where otherwise stated, are all taken 
from the Kkasainul Futuk, for which see the Journal of Indian History, 
1929, pp. 36off. 

2 Sir H. Elliot puts it as ‘the Rai fled, but afterwards surrendered 
himself, and was secured against the lightning of the scimitar’, The 
original has been entirely misunderstood. Ojha, having followed 
the inaccurate translation by Elliot, has fallen into a great blunder as 
is shown later on. Messrs, Haldar and Qanungo have only reiterated 
Ojha’s mistake, 

` 
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Оп the day ће Rai sought refuge in the red canopy from fear of the 
‘swords, the great Emperor was still crimson with rage. But though 
the Rai wasa rebel’, ‘royal mercy’ was conferred upon him. ‘The 
storm of the emperor's wrath vented itself against the other rebels, 
He ordered that wherever a Hindu was found, he was to be cut down 
like dry grass. Owing to this stern order, thirty thousand Hindus 
were slain in one day 
Although the name of the Raya who surrendered to ’Alauddin 
is not mentioned Ьу Amir Khusrau, it will be clear from what 
follows that he was попе! other: than the ruling prince Ratnasimha, 
The Khasainul Futuh clearly indicates that the person who surrendered 
‚ was the Raya or ruler of Citod who had been defending himself against 
‘Alauddin. Now, all our relevant authorities agree in saying that 
the hostilities commenced ' when Ratnasimha was the ruling prince 
. and that.they continued: till the time of Lakgmanasimha who main 
tained the defence of the fort after Ratnasimha. Apparently, there- 
fore, the person who surrendered "must have been either of these 
two princes, But since the Kumbhalgadh Prasasti distinctly states 
that Laksmanasimha died along with seven of his sons at the hands 
of the Moslems, it must have been the latter who tendered his sub 
mission to Alauddin Khilji, Curiously enough, while the above 
‘inscription applies the clause ‘departed for heaven’ to indicate the 
termination of Laksmanasimlia’s career, regarding Ratnasimha the 
same authority uses the phrase ‘tasmin gate, which should therefore 
be understood in the literal sense of ‘after he had gone’ and ४०८ ‘after 
he had died,'* 





1 Ojha has translated the words Yasmin gale as after he had 
` died, and Haldar and Qanungo, have accepted his translation, Al- 
though in inscriptions the verb 'gam' is sometimes used in the sense 
of ‘to die? yet, under the circumstances mentioned above, it must 
be taken to have been used in the literal sense. Ojha seems to 
: have been misled by the incorrect translation of the Khazaznul 
Fuiuh by Elliot. Qanungo, „following Ojha, opines that the 
Ràya who fled (? was Ajayasimha, who alone of the several sons of 
Laksamanasimha is said to have escaped the sack of Citod, and 
supports his contention by saying that Amir Khusrau must have 
committed a mistake, But are we justified in finding fault with the 
evidence of thé contemporary writer in the absence of other stronger 
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But here we are faced with a great difficulty. In Amir Khusrau’s 
version of-the story, the Raya (who, as we have just seen, was Ratna- 
simha) surrendered, after the Sultan had “appeared on the summit 
of the hill? that is to say, after the fort had been practically won, 
But, the inscription of 1460 clearly indicates that. even after the 
‘departure of -Ratnasimha, Laksmanasimha maintained the defence and 
that he died fighting against the Moslems; after which, presumably 
the fort was captured, Thus the chronology of the events that. took 
place in Citod might appear to. be.differently given in the two records, 
There is however по real difficulty in reconciling the two versions. © . 
x We must remember that Amir Khusrau wrote his K/azaznul Futuh 
at least seven years (if not more) after the incident and it is only 
reasonable to infer that when he wrote he did so from his memory 
It is very likely, therefore, that though all the facts are there, yet, 
writing from his memory, he failed to observe thé exact chronological 
sequence of the events, Hence, the surrender of Ratnasimha which 
really took place during the course of the siege is inadvertently put 
as having taken place after the capture of the fort itself, That al- . 
‘though a contemporary writer, such mistakes were not only possible 
but actually committed’ by him will be clear from a comparison 
between the account of the conquest of Citod as given in the Kéazainul 
` Futuh and that in his other work, namely, the Dewal Rani or the 
Ashiki, In the latter work! the author says, ‘the Emperor did not 
“waste -much time ; the fort was reduced ‘in. zwo months,’ whereas 
in the former we are told that it took him at least s/z months to 
capture the fort,2 
. Besides, there is evidence in the Khazainul Futuh itself to show 
that there was a confusion of chronology in Amir Khusraws mind, 
The Raya is said to have ‘flown’ ‘towards the imperial pavilion,’ after . 
‘springing out of the stone-gate’. The reference to the imperial pavilion ` 
clearly points to the camp from which Alauddin was directing the 
blockade, Again, we are also told that the Raya himself was pardoned, 


reasons? Аз pointed above, the Raya who surrendered was the person 
who led the hostilities against the Sultan. 
I, Journal of Indian History, 1929, p. 372, fin, 2 ; Elliot, History 
of India, vol. 111, p. 550 | ; 
2 The Sultan started on his expedition on Monday, the 8th 
Jamadussani, 702 А.Н, (January 28, 1303) and captured it оп Monday, 
rr Muharrani, 703 A. H, (August 26, 1303) 
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but the other rebels, ‘thitty thousand in number’ (who must have 
been the Raya’s followers), were ordered to be put to the sword, To 
accept this version of the story is to. be drawn into the rather illogical 
conclusion, viz, that the ‘arch-culprit secured pardon but the rank 
and file of his followers were punished.’? 

On the above considerations, it is clear that we must rearrang 
the chronology of the expedition asit is recounted in the Khazainul 
. Fuiuk,. ‘Otherwise, we.cannot, possibly explain. the inconsistencies 
of Amir Khusrau himself.and reconcile the llindu version ofthe 
story with that of the Moslem 

The most probable account of the operations would therefore 
- be as follows. When attacks had failed, 'Alauddin, by the end of 
April 1303, ordered the place to: be put under blockade, Catapults 
were accordingly raised. This new development dismayed Ratna- 
simha, the ruling prince, and coming ‘out of the stone-gate’, he 
‘flew towards the Imperial pavilion’ and surrendered himself to the 
Sultan, This of course meant submission of that Rajput prince and, 
consequently, a cessation of hostilities. That there was a temporary 
cessation. of hostilities is also indicated by Amir Khusrau, After describ- 
ing the: futile attacks of the first two months, the author says: 
*Nevertheless....;.the fort.....would have bowed to the ground at the 
strokes of the Maghrabi stones, But Jesus from Baitul Ma’mar sent 
the good news of the building of Mohammad's faith ; consequently, 
the stones remained intact. 

The learned translator of the above piece explains. it as follows 

"Though. the-attack sword. in ‘hand had failed, it still lay in 
’Alauddin’s power.to knock. down the fort with his Maghrabis, But 
he. refrained from the step owing toa spiritual message that the. 
building would turn: Muslim later’, Ee 
^. This truce following upon the surrender of Ratnasimha no doubt 
implies the commencement of negotiations for a lasting peace, What 
the terms, dictated by 'Alauddia to his erstwhile foe, were, contem- 
porary evidence docs not, it must be admitted, tell us distinctly. But - 





1 As will be shown: later, what really took place seems to 
“have been this, The garrison-continued to withstand Alauddin 
even after the surrender of Ratnasimha, ‘Hence the Sultàn's anger 
was aroused. and he passed a general order for their slaughter after 
the capture of the place. . 
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the inscription of 1460 A.D, throws an interesting clue which has 
been entirely overlooked by Ojha (and, following him, ‘Haldar 
and Oanungo) While mentioning that after Ratnasimha had 
departed (surrendered), Laksmanasimha of the Khumana’ family 
+ maintained the citadal, the inscription relates the reason, namely 
that ‘considerate men-do not abandon family honour when it is- 
forsaken by cowards’. Clearly enough, therefore, Ratnasimha had 
done something for which one of his successors on the throne of 
` Mevad could find no better epithet than ‘coward’ to be applied 
to him. Besides, he is said to have distinctly thrown away the 
‘family prestige’ which was held so dear by the Rajputs. No 
doubt his surrender to the enemy earned him a notoriety, but the 
very strong epithets used indicate that he had done something much 
more heinous than mere surrender to the enemy in face of great 
difficulties. | 

‚ Here the question .necessarily suggests itself, is it possible to 
find -out from our records any idea of the nefarious: action which 
brought upon him this lasting opprobrium р I think it is possible 
to do so. The 7artkh-i-Firishta says? :— 


“After the Raja had been in jail for some time, it came to the 
Emperor’s ears that among the Raja’s women there was one 
Padmini, a woman of fine stature, with dark eyes. and moonlike 
face, and adorned with all the accomplishments of beauty, The 
. Emperor sent the Raja a message that his release would depend on 
his presenting her (to the Sultan), The Raja consented and sent. 


messengers.........But the Каја? relatives were shocked at the message, . 


They ‘reproached him severely and wished to mix a little poison 
in some food and send it to him; he would take it and withdraw 
into the world of the dead without becoming notorious for ‘his 
dishonour”, : | 


Neither does Ferishta’s account stand alone ; for a critical examina- 


tion of the Айазати? Futuh shows that there is a distinct echo 
of the siege of Citod, after the surrender of Ratnasimha, being 


Kulasthitim Каригизай vimuktàm па jatu dhirah purusas tya- 
janti—Verse 177. See Ojha, vol, I, p. 180, Ёп, 2 
2 For a corrected translation of the piece in question, see /./.H. 
1920, p. 372 f. n, 
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^ persisted in on account of a woman, possibly Padmini. Amir 
Khusrau observes :! - 

“The army of Solomon dealt strokes, like those of David, on the 
fort that reminded them of Seba” 

Here ^Alàuddin is compared with ‘Solomon: and his attack on 
Citod, with Solomoi’s attempt on Seba, Going further on, Amir 
Khusrau compares himself with the bird 'hudhud' which formed one 
of the vast retinue of Solomon | 

This analogy, coming as it does from the pen of Amir Khusrau, 
the most learned of the Indian poets, must be taken to be pregnant 
with significance for a clear appreciation of which the reference should 
be closely followed 

The story? relates how Solomon, son of David, set out in an 
expedition accompanied ` by a vast retinue including soldiers, animals 
and birds of which ‘hudhud’ was one, While he was encamped near 
a desert, he missed the ‘hudhud’ and declared that he would punish 
it severély unless the bird could explain his absence satisfactorily, 
'Hudhud'? appeared immediately and informed that he brought in 
the news of ће land of Seba and its queen Balquis who worshipped 
the Sun, - Solomon at once sent ‘hudhud’ with a letter asking Balquis 
to submit to himself. She assembled her advisers and sent an envoy 
with presents to Solomon who, however, declared that he would not 
be satisfied with anything else than the personal submission of Balquis. 

The analogy between 'Alauddin's operations against Citod and | 
Solomon’s expedition against the land of Seba would be justifiable 
only if Balquis of Seba ‘had a prototype in Citod. Apparently, 
therefore, Amir Khusrau implies that "Alauddin insisted оп the 
surrender of a woman, possibly ' Padmini, of the ruling family at 


w 


г Here it is necessary. to remember what Elliot writes about 
the mode of. composition of the book in question, ‘The style in 
which it is composed is, for the most part, difficult as the whole is 
constructed of a’ series of fanciful analogies---But we-can forgive that 
for the solid information. we are occasionally able to extract from it. 
Elliot, History of India, vol. IIT, pp. 67, 68 

2 Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, sub voce Solomon, рр. 601 ff. 

3 Amir Khusrau's comparison of himself with the bird ‘hudhud’ 
apparently took, in the later romantic accounts, the shape of Hiraman 
Tota.. 
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Citod, What, ic may be asked, was the real desire behind this demand 
for the surrender of Padmini? Was it due to the lustful desire of 
'Alauddin or anything else? No definite answers are possible, But 
the balance of the evidence at our disposal would seem to attribute 
- this demand to a political motive, We have seen already that the 
expedition was launched with the object of bringing .Mevad under 
the subjection of Delhi and that, in origin, it had nothing to do with | 
'Alauddin's desire: to secure Padmini. From this point of view, the 
Sultan's purpose was virtually achieved when Ratnasimha submitted 
to him, But at this stage the situation was again clouded by 
'Alauddin who brought in the question of Padminiiu tbe course of 
the negotiations with’ that Rajput prince. Itis possible that thereby. 
'Alàuddin aimed at humiliating this arrogant Rajput state which had 
so long defied the Sultan of Delhi, 1 
` Whatever may have been the motive, it is almost sure that 
'Alauddin's demand: which was forwarded to the besieged through 
Ratnasimha, nowa prisoner in the Sultan’s hands, was refused by the 
latter. Thereupon: the truce came to ап end and hostilities weie 
resumed. "HL 

Meanwhile, *Laksmanasimha of the Khumana family’ had succeed- 
ed or been raised to the throne of the baleagured city after the with- ` 
drawl of Ratnasimha.? The rew ruler continued’ to uphold the 


“x An examination of Akbar's relationship with the Rajput 
princes shows that this Mughal Emperor insisted ‘upon the. Rajput 
families which accepted submission to his authority sending a bride 
to the imperial harem, Did 'Alauddin anticipate Akbar’s policy ? 

2 Kumbhalgadha Prasasti, verse, 177 ; vide op..ci4, p. 180 Ёп 
Ojha is unwilling to accept the view that Laksmanasimha was 
raised to the throne, But the epithet ‘Мура’ applied to him in the 
Prasasti in question on. several occasions léaves no room for doubt 
(Indian Historical Quarterly, 1928). Besides Ojha’s : chronology 
is open to serious objections on other considerations. as well, It 
is admitted that Citod fell into Moslem hands in 1303 and conti- 
nued to be ruled by officers on behalf of the Sultans of Delhi for. 
about 25 years. But what happened to the freedom-loving Guhi- 
lotes who had.fled to the Aravallis and taken shelter there to save 
themselves from subjection to the Moslem power? Tradition tells 
us that they continued to defy the Moslem power under their leaders 
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‘family prestige? and defy the renewed Moslem attacks. But all in 
vain. Along with seven of his sons, he died in the conflict and 
'Alàuddin captured the citadel. There can be no room for doubt 


`. thaț the stubborness of the defence, after the negotiations for peace 


had fallen through, infuriated the Sultan. This circumstance alone ` 
enables us to understand why, while 'royal mercy did not allow any 
hot wind to blow upon’ Ratnasimha, ‘all the storm. of the Emperor’s 
wrath vented itself against the other rebels, so that, ‘he. ordered that 
_ wherever a Hindu was found he was to be cut down like dry grass? 
and, 'owing to this stern order thirty thousand Hindus were slain in 
one day 
. From what has been said above it will be clear that the causes 
of the expedition were ambition and, political necessity. ‘The opera- 
tions which continued for more than six months passed through 
three distinct stages. The. first stage was one of direct attack which 
was persisted in for two months, but failed to achieve the object. 
The intermediate stage consisted of preparation for siege followed 
by the surrender of Ratnasimha, the ruling prince, and negotiations 
fora permanent peace, This. also failed owing to the Rajputs in the 
garrison not accepting the ignominous term of surréndering a princess | 
of the. royal family. The last stage of renewed attack culminated 
in the defeat of the defenders and the consequent occupation of the 
fort by ‘Alauddin | | 
A comparison of the above account with what we gather from the 
later records affords an interesting study. | 
Thus, in the Padumivat; the cause of the expedition is said to 
be the lustful demand for. Padmini by 'Alauddin. The first stage of 
| the attack continued for eight years. During the intermediate period, 
Ratnasimha is said to. háve beeu captured by the Moslems through 
a.stratagem and his release was made conditional upon the surrender 
of Padmini- which, of course, was refused, Alauddin marched ой 
with his prisoner to Delhi from which place' he was rescued by a 


A jayasimha, son of Laksmanasimha, and his nephew Hammira. This 
is the most logical, account we have and ‘there is no reason to dis- 
credit it, Ojha's view would lead to the conclusion that there was 
an interrughum in the Mevad gadi after Lakgmanasimha’s death. 
But is it possible that people. who were fighting for their indepen- 
dence were without any leader? Whoever that leader might have 
been was no doubt the lawful ruler of the clan. 
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coünter-ruse adopted by the Rajputs only to die shortly at the hands 
of a personal enemy. ’Alauddin renewed his attack on CItod which 


". was immediately captured 


In. the Ainz-Akfari the cause is the same as in the Padumavat 
The first.stage of futile attacks was followed by the capture of Ratna- 
simha as well as his rescue by the Rajputs as before, `À further period 
of war followed till the fort was captured,- No idea of the time spent 
in three stages of the expedition is given.! ' 

Ferishtà does not explicitly state the reason but conveys- the 
idea that the expedition was undertaken in pursuance with ’Alauddin’s 
idea of conquest. After six months the fort is said to have been 
captured and ‘Ratnasimha taken: prisoner, In the following year 
the Rajput. prince whose release’ was made conditional upor the 
surrender of Padmini, was rescued by а stratagem,?. 

In the Annals of Rijasthana, Padmini’s beauty is said to have 
aroused the passion of 'Alauddin so that he invested the fort but to 
no. effect. Thereupon, he played a'stratagem and captured Bhima- 
simha, the husband. of Padmini and regent at Cttod on behalf of his 
nephew, the minor ruler Laksmanasimha.: The period of negotiations 
followed and the Rajputs rescued their leader by a counter stratagem, 

Alàuddin pursued the Rajput prince and again invested Citod and 
after Laksmanasimha and his twelve sons Һай died in the conflict the 
-fort was captured 
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I: А comparison of the. At#-2-Akdari version with the Padumivat 

will make clear that the former was indebted immensely to the latter 
In fact, Abul Fazal'sreference to ancient chroniclers’ from whom he ` 
took the story probably points to the same conclusion, Aini-Akbari, . - 
vol, IT, р, 269 


2. Firishta seems to have followed Amir Khusrau in his account, 


° 


Mandana, Suresvara and Bhavabhuti: the 
Problem of their Identity 


In Canto VII of the Sankara-digvijaya of pseudo-Madhava ‘it is 
recordéd that the famous Mandanami$ra had a second name Visvartipa 
and yet a third "vulgar" name Umbeka and after his conversion by 
Sankara came to be known as битебуага. This tradition has been 
generally accepted by: modern scholars. who have been freely 
exchanging the two names Mandana and -SureSvara for a long time 
past. Credit is due to Prof. Hiriyanna of Mysore "who disputed 
“the identity for the first time in the Ј.К,А,5., 1923 (pp. 259-263), | 
almost simultaneously, it seems, with Dr. Jha's declaration that "there 
are no reasons for disputing its historical foundation" (Intr. to 
Bhivaniviveka, pt. II, 1923). Prof. Hiriyanna notes three points of 
doctrinal divergence between the two great thinkers, Before we 
discuss them it is necessary to ascertain the authorship of one 
important work on the Vedanta, viz, the Brakmasiddhi which. has not 
yet seen the light inspite of the. assurances of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri 
(Proc. of. the . 3х4 Orien. Conf. at Madras, p. 480). While eagerly 
- awaiting the publication of this important work, we may be pardoned 
for offering the following notes on the external evidence regarding 
its authorship, It is well known that after his conversion by Sankara, 
Ѕигебуага wrote a number of works on the Vedanta—the five Vartikas 
and the Waigkarmya-siddhi ; but the Brahmasiddhi is not one of them 
(Satkara-diguijaya, XIII. 63).. On the other hand, Citsukhamuni, 
who quotes Ѕигебуага and Mandana separately (vide Citsukhi, Comy., 
Nirn, ed., pp. 9, 112 & 340 for Ѕигебуагасагуа, and рр. 155, 164. for 
Mandanamiéra), ascribes the Brahmastddhi to Mandanamiéra (р. 140). 
In his commentary on the Nyayamakaranda there are frequent 
references to Mandanamigra or the Brahmasiddhi-kara (рр. 35, 52, 
. 74-5, 225, 290, etc.) but none to Sure$vara. Vidhiviveka is professedly 
a work of Mandana, and Vacaspatimigra in his commentary thereon 
refers to the Brahkmasiddhi as apparently a work of the same. 
.sampradáya (рр. 80, 281) and it is known that Vacaspati wrote а 

commentary on the Brabmasiddhi. It can, therefore, be safely 
concluded that Mandana and not Sureévara was the author of the 
Brahmasiddhi. 
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(ë) The first point of difference between Mandana and Surešvara 
noted by Prof. Hiriyannà is that according to Mandana aéraya (seat) 
of avidya is the Jiva (cf, Nyayamakaranda, р. 312 "Brahmasiddhikara- 
matam utthapayati" : also Citsukhi, pp. 361-2 (comy.)—“mandana- 
misroktim anuvadati") ; while according to Sure$vara and most other 
followers of. Sankara, it js Brahma itself (Naiskarmyasiddhi, pp. 157- 
162) Prof. Hiriyanna is, however, wrong in his second point, For 
avidya-nivytti, according to Mandana also, is identical with Brahma 
itself, Thus in the Siddhinta-lesa-sangraha (chap, IV) we read— 
"keyam avidya-nivrttih, brahmaiveti Brahmasiddhi-karah”, In the 
Citsukhi (p. 381) there is the actual quotation of the Brahmasiddhz 
("vidyaiva vadvaya santa tadastamaya ucyate") which identifies 
avidya-nivrtti with Brahma-jfiana. Either way, it is not according to 
Mandana an abháva and Prof, Hiriyanna is misled by quite a 
modern work on the point. 


(४४) The second point of difference, therefore, is that Sureávara main- 
tains immediate knowledge of Brahma acquired directly through verbal 
statements (Sabdasya aparoksa-jüàna-janakatà : cf. Naiskarmyasiddhi, 
chap. III, p. 280). Among the opponents of the theory, the com- 
mentator on the Citsukhi (p. 32) expressly mentions “Mandana- 
miára-prabhrtayah", whose theory is explained by the analogy of ratna- 
tattvadhigama (‘upadeéasahitam pratyakgam eva sakgatkarahetuh na 
kevalahSabdah’), We have given additional references on these two 
points to show that Prof Hiriyanna is substantially correct when hé 
opposes the current view about Mandana’s identity. Two other points 
‚ of difference are noted below 


(#1) Saükara and his host of followers generally favours Ekajiva- 
vida, In the Citsukhi (p. 375) this theory is discussed with reference 
to a passage of the Jstasiddhi-kira ('Brahmaiva svavidyaya samsarati 
sva-vidyay& ca vimucyate’, p. 363 ; ‘iti ekavidyapakse na ka&cit dogah’ 
р. 375 ; cf. Vivarana-prameyasangraha, р. 225). The original source 
of the theory is, however, clearly indicated in the байданиа-[еа- 
зайвтайа (Viz. ed., p. 20) where both Зайкага and Surevara are quoted 
(Brahmaiva svavidyaya &c. iti Brhadarnyaka-bhasye pratipadanat 
rájasünoh smrtipraptau vyadhabhavo nivartate | tathaivam atmano 
Jñasya tattvam asyadi-vakyatahh iti Vartikokte ca’), Against this 
universally accepted theory stands the Ninifivavida which is 
expressly identified with the names Mandana and Vacaspati (Citsukhi, 
р. 380: Соту. ‘Mandanamiéra- Vacaspatimiéra-matavalambinah’), This - 
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vida has been partly quoted in the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha (p. 224) ` 
under the name of Brahmasiddhi-karah. 

(iv) A set of Vedanta thinkers does not accept /ivanmskti, In 
the Siddkinta-lesa-sangraha (p. 107), the theory is found to be opposed 
by Sarvajiiatma-guravah i.e, Sure$vara himself. As a matter of fact 
Sureávara disproves the existence of avidyale$a (the cause of 
jivanmukti) in the ‘Naiskarmyasiddhi (chap. IV, р. 216 'avidyayah 
pradhvastattvan na kiñcid avasigyate’). Against this sadyomukti of 
SureSvara, the existence of avidyilesa and jivanmukti of Mandanamiáéra 
stands in bold opposition. For, in the Citsukhistika (р. 385) the 
explanation of avidyaleša as a samskára on the analogy of 'the 
` continuity of fear etc. even after the snake is gone’ is regarded as 
peculiar to Magdanamióra, This very analogy is referred to in the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi (chap. IV, verse бо) as “aparah sampradayikah”, 
This is therefore a decisive point to show that Mandana is not only 
different from SureSvara but belongs to an (earlier) school of the 
Advaita-vedanta other than that of Saükara. 

This differentiation of Mandana and Sure$vara happily derives 
‘orthodox’ support from the recently published Guruvaméa-kavyam 
(Srirangam Ed.) where Sankara met both Mandana (Canto II, v. 47) 
and Vi$varüpa (Ib., vv. 50-60). Though the work was written only 
3 or 4 generations ago its authenticity is greatly ensured by its being 
written under the auspices of the Sringeri Mutt and by the fact that 
the succession list of Gurus of the Sringeri Mutt given in this work 
substantially agrees. with that given іп а Tantrik work named 
Gadyavallari written in 1435 Saka (Notices of Sans, Mss.—R. L, Mitra, 
No, 2261). 


II 


The publication of the Bhavaniviveka, a recognised work of Mandana ' 
“renders another part of the tradition untenable, viz., the identity of 
Umbeka and Mandana” (cf. .Prof. K. Sastri: Proc. 3rd Or. Соп, 
pp. 480-81), Umbeka in several places notes different readings in the text 
_of Mandana (cf. pp. 17, 28, 63, 77,81 and 82) and attempts alternative 
interpretations of single passages (pp. 7 and 18). In one place he clearly 
disagrees with Mandana (р. 92 ‘ato’ na vidmah katham audasinyavi- 
cchedah karoter artha iti?) and in another he adds an argument of 
his own in support of Mandana and shows a peculiar humility in 
doing so by the interesting remark ‘tad astam tavad idam balabhasitam’ 
` (p. 110). So, clearly, Umbeka was not identical with Mandana. 
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A second tradition makes Umbeka one of the four pupils of 
Kumirila recorded in the following couplet— 
‘Umbekah karikam vetti tantram vetti Prabhakarah | 
Vamanas tübhayam vetti na kificidapi Revanah |’ | 
In one reading the third name is Mandana who quotes Ku mirila . 
but seems to have little regard for him (Dr. Jha: Intr. to the 
Bhivaniviveka, pt. IL. р..2). Thus Mandana is found to criticise ad- 
versely a view of Kumarila without mentioning the latter’s name in the 
Bhavanüviveka (рр. 22-23, cf. Tantravürtiba, р. 351). On the strength 
of a single passage in the Sistradipzka (on Ц. i. 1) Mandana had been 
credited with the authorship of a commentary on the Zuntravirtika. 
` But the assumption proves to be wrong, as the passage refers to the 
Bhivaniviveka (pp. 80-81)  Umbeka's pupilage under Kumirila is 
amply supported by other evidences. His lost commentary on the S/oZa- 
vartika is cited by Bhatta Ramakrsna on the Sastradipiki several times, 
In the соту. on the Bhavanaviveka also Kumarila is referred to as 
` Bhattapada (pp. 42,75 and 92) and in one place Umbeka actually 
mentions him as his Guru (p. 43, cf, Tantraviriika, p. 351). Umbeka, 
therefore, on his own admission claims Kumirila as one of his 
teachers and this raises the question of his identity with Bhavabhüti. 
For, the late Mr. S. P. Pandit first announced the discovery of a 
Ms. of the Malatimidhava, ascribing the play to ‘a pupil of Bhatta 
Kumarila’ (Act III) and again to one ‘Umbekacarya, a pupil 
of Kumarilasvamin’ (Act VI) though Bhavabhüti is also named as 
the author at the end. The authenticity of this unique Ms. is 
definitely supported by the independent evidence of a passage in the 
Citsukhi (J.A.S.B., 1918, p.243) The соту. there clearly identified 
Umbeka with Bhavabhiti, But the identity though subsequently 
accepted by a large number of scholars is so unexpected that it 
is still’ generally regarded with suspicion. In the’ passage of 
the Citsukhi under discussion (p. 265) the great exponent of the 
Advaita school seeks to refute the logician's definition of 'verbal' 
testimony (viz, aptavakyam)as wrongly extending to purely literary 
works of a (philosophical) authority (apta), if there be any, and as a 
typical instance mentions Bhavabhüti's literary works, in a manuer 
meant clearly to convince even his opponents, Bhavabhüti's creden- 
tails as a philosophical scholar must, therefore, have been of sufficient 
celebrity and value to be almost universally recognised even in 
Citsukha's times (middle of the r3th cent. A. D.) Citsukha's citation 
of a rare passage from Umbeka, ie, Bhavabhüti himself in his róle 
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as a philosopher lends а peculiar grace to.his argument instead of 
contradicting it, It is clear from Citsukha’s manner of quoting Bhava- 
 bhüti that he has to be identified with a philosophical scholar of repute 
hence, it would be unsound to question his veracity without any 
positive evidence to the contrary, One scholar had contended 
(Modern Rev., May, 1924, p 587) that Bhavabhüti betrays sympathy 
for Buddhism: This is hardly true, ‘For, Kamandaki is deliberately 
assigned to the rdle of a negotiator of marriage—a most un-Buddhistic 
function for a Buddhist nun and is found to quote a passage in favour 
of courtship before marriage (gita$ сауат artho ‘igirasa ‘yasyam 
manascaksus&m anubandhas tasyam rddhih, Act П), Similarly, the 
duty of warning a. young husband with original quotations from the 
Kamastitra «(Act VIII) is deliberately: given to Kamandaki’s assistant 
‘ Buddharakgita, a really Buddhist name. .So, Bhavabhüti's feelings 
towards Buddhism cannot be mistaken. 

Bhavabhüti was proud of his attainments and has left in the 
Malatimidhava, a magnificent bravado (‘ye nama .kecit &c,’) that 
earned for him a place among the few ‘arrogant’(uddhata) poets of India 
(Rasirnavasudhikara р. 268), The same spirit of pride and arrogance 

-is also found in a passage -of Umbeka’s соту. to the Slokavirtika 
(preserved by Bhatta, Ramakrspa on Sastradtpika, Tarkapada, 
Chowkh, Ed, р. 82 ‘idam tu vartikakariyam diganam samarthanaii ca 

© sarvam evaluna-visirnam ёс”) where after a most scathing criticism 
of the Bhüsyabüra and the Virtikakira, his own teacher, he proudly 
concludes by reciting 'guror apy avaliptasya karyakaryam ajanatah/ 

utpatha-pratipannasya parityago vidhiyate t 


HI 


The remaining factor of the tradition, viz, the identity of Umbeka 
(Le. Bhavabhüti) and Viévariipa (ie, Sure$vara) seems to have been 
left out of consideration by all' scholars as apparently baseless, The 
publication of a commentary by Vi$varüpa on the Vajiavalkya-samhith 
(Triv. Sans, Series), which seems to have escaped the attention of | 
‘scholars, raises ‘and answers this question in a most remarkable way. 
It appears from the learned introduction of the late Dr. Ganapati Sastri 
that quite a literature grew up over this commentary of Vi$varüpa named 
Balakrida, which was first commented upon by one Yatiévara Vedat- 
: man, the sub-comy. being called the Vibhavana; This latter also 
came to Бе adorned with another sub-comy. (Yativyakhya-tika—as ` 
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the passage of the Vacanamala seems to mean: Dr. Sastri gives а 
different meaning—the Tika being that on the original Balakrida). 
The second соту. on the Balakridá was the Amrtasyandini by 
Somayajin and yet a third was named Vacanamala whose author is 
unknown, Dr, Sastri procured fragments of the last named work and 
another which he thinks to be same as the Vibhavana, The 
Vibhavana “salutes the original author Visvarüpa” in these words : 

“Yatprasadad ayam loko dharma-marga-sthitah sukhi | 

` Bhavabhüti-Sureakhyam ViSvaripam pranamya tam 1” 

This means that the world is happy in the right path of virtue 
through the grace of Visvarüpa, whose other names are. Bhavabhiti and 
Sureša, Le, Sure$vara. The identity of the poet with the giant scholar 
Sure$vara is, once more, 50 unexpected that Dr. Sastri does not even 
suspect that the poet Bhavabhüti is meant here as it cannot but be, 
and attempts an impossible explanation of the word put before 
the name SureSvara, indicating the devotion of the author towards 
Siva! (p. iii) The ‘name’ (८8९७०) of Viávarüpa was not certainly 
'Bhavabhütisure$a" but Bhavabhüti and SureSa. This is the third 
` independent evidence bearing on the question of the identity of the 
poet Bhavabhüti definitely supporting the two previous ones discussed 
before (i.e. the Malati. Ms. and the соту. on Citsukhi) The Balakrida 
bears in several respects the affinity of the author with Bhavabhüti. . 
It. is replete with quotations from Vedic texts, indicating his predilec- 
tion towards the Veda as is also in evidence in the dramas. Bhava- 
bhiiti’s Vedic scholarship is mainly responsible for that unique scene 
at the beginning of Act IV of the Uttaracarita where he attempts what 
must have been a bold challenge to the Brahmanic aristocracy of his 
days by justifying in the language of ritual the taking of ‘beef (by 
Vasistha). Similarly, the Balakrida alone among the host of Smrti 
writers, seeks to justify govadha (cow-killing) in Srauta rites even 
though expressly prohibited in the Smrti, Part of this interesting 
passage is given below for ready reference (Balakrida, vol, І, pp. 25- 
26) :—'na khalu smrti-viruddham árutyuktam api adriyamana dréyante | 
` (аша hi govadham nanumanyante Srutyuktam api tadvidah 1......... | 
maivam, na khalu Sistanam kvacit smrti-virodhatah |. Srutyukta- 
rthinanusthànam drdham-alpiyasàm api tl...+++++...smarto १1 govadho’ 
styarghyam arhayet prathamam сауа He repeats his opinion again 
' in this connection on p. 115 below while commenting on the well- 
known line 'asvantam  lokavidvistam &c? thus “lokavidvistam 
sarvajanánabhyupagatam govadhaditi kecit, Tat tv ayuktam, vidha- 
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nanarthakyat &c” Under Yajn, І. 178 'Prápátyaye tatha éraddhe &c.' 
the comment of Visvaripa is almost in the very words of Bhavabhiti : 
““Dvijaih kàmyamanatvád  dvijakàmya atithipüjà, ^ tayopanitam 
Mahoksüd? bhaksayato na dosab" (vol. I p. 126). It should be noted 
in this connection that the standard commentary Mitaksara and all 
later Smrti works entirely differ in -their interpretation here as in 
many other places, The commentary of Vi$varüpa is therefore of the 
greatest value as preserving. a tradition on the Vajfiavalkya-smrti 


- quite different from the existing опе, 


In his commentary on the Yatidharma-prakarana of the 
Prüya&cittádhyüya Vi$varüpa indulges in philosophical speculations of -a 
remarkable nature, There are quotations from previous writers one 
of which is traced to the Gaudapada-karikas (‘yathaikasmin etc.’ р, 53), ` 
The other two quotations we are unable to trace (pp. 44 and 54 of 
vol, П), He proves himself yet free from the- influence of Sankara. 
We would refer to only one of his original passages (pp, 67-68 of 
vol. П) where he attempts a most curious compromise between the 
Mimamsa and the Vedanta by reading into a well-known passage of 
the Sabara-bhagya (cod ana hi bhütam &с.) the necessary authority of 
the Veda in Atmajtiana also. against all ‘orthodox’ Mimamsa_ scholars. 
None of his speculations seem to have survived in later literature. 
The name of the commentary seems to suggest that it was written in 
his early life in a youthful but immature stage, proof of which 15 
lying broadcast in his entire work. The following references found 
in this work to certain localities may furnish some clue to his own 
native place : (i) 'grámayajako vaiévadevika iti Malavanam prasiddhah’ 
P. 117 of vol. Í, (ii) ‘khafijaritakhyo | dirghapucchah pürvadeéa- 
prasiddhah Ib. p. 122, (iii) grñjanam palandu-sadréam udicyadesa- 
prasiddham’ p. 123. These references do not conflict. with the 
tradition recorded in the Guruvaméakivya that the historic debate of 
of Satikara and Višvarüpa took place at Magadha (Canto II, vv. 43 & 
50). This again does not conflict with the life history of the poet 
Bhavabhüti who was in the court of King YaSovarman according to the 
Rijatarangini, Yagovarman’s dominions included at least Western 
Magadha and in one of the inscriptions of the Pala period (the 
Ghosrawa inscr. of the reign of Devapala: 11, 9-10) there is a reference 
to a Yasovarma-pura in Magadha, which must have been named after 
this monarch. Bhavabhiti’s actual connection with Eastern India is 
also evident from an interesting reference in the Uttaracarita which 
seems to have escaped the notice of scholars, In Act IV King Janaka 
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is stated to have left Mithila grieved by Sita’s exile and spent some | 
years in practising penances in the hermitage of Candradvipa. 
(Tathasya katipaye samvatsaraé- Candradvipa-tapovane tapastapya- 
mànasya) Bhavabhiiti was only slightly removed from the time of 
It-sing and there is no evidence that there was any place of that name 
elsewhere in India other than Candradvipa (mentioned by It-sing) 
in Eastern Bengal  Candradvipa must have been at that time a 
celebrated seat for Brahmanic culture also to be selected by Bhava- 
bhüti for Janaka’s penance, 

A reconstruction of the history of Bhavabhiti’s life is now neces 
sary in view of these numerous identifications. It would appear, on 
-the strength of the Sankara-vijaya and the Guruvaméakavya, rejecting 

` the Mandana element in the former, that Viévarüpa was the real name 

of this giant scholar and Umbeka was either his ‘vulgar’ name 
(‘lokair abhihitasya") or was assumed in his rôle as а Mimamsaka. Both 
these names, however, represent only the earlier part of his extra- 
ordinary career аз the name Balakrida and exclamation like ‘astam 
balabhasitam’ would indicate. Bhavabhiti was the name assumed in 
his poetic achievements and this is supported by a well-known 
tradition that the name was given him after a happy use of the word 
‘bhavabhiti? in a verse composed by him just as in the case of 
Ghatakarpara. His conversion by Sankara and taking Sannyāsa under 
the name of Sureávara are well-known in history. According to the 
Guruvaméa-kavya it was this Vi$varüpa and not Mandana whom the 
goddess Sarasvati cursed by Durvasa wooed after assuming a human 
form under the name of Ubhayabharatii The commentary on the 
Kavya cites this tradition under II, 46 and refers to а work named 
Sankarübhyudaya for authority. One would be tempted to cite. in 
support of this tradition the well-known .verse in the Uttaracarita 
where the poet states that the goddess Sarasvati attends him like a 
slave (yam brahmanam iyam ‘devi Vag vasyevanuvartate’). The 
life-history of the great Mandana becomes now almost an absolute 
blank ; he is described in the Sankara-vijaya of pseudo-Anandagiri 
as the sisters husband of Kumārila (‘madbhaginibharta’—Jib. Ed, 
р. 181). The problem of chronology involved in these identifications 
deserves to be treated in a separate paper. 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


Some Notes on Skanda-Karttikeya 


The earliest mention of Skanda is found in the Chandogya Upant- ` 
sad ( सदितिकषाथाय तमसस्पारं दर्शयति भगवान्‌ सनतृक्षमारसं we इति. आचचते तं we इति 
आचचते ) where Sanatkumara is identified with Skanda. In the 
Brahmanic literature Sanatkumara is a philosopher and is regarded as 
the son of Dharma and Ahimsa or of Brahman. In the Pali literature 
Sanamkumara is the Brahman himself, In the Digha Nikaya Sanam- 
kumara is said to: have uttered the verse which means that though 
the ksatriyas take precedence among all those that trust in lineage, 
he that is perfect in wisdom takes precedence over all? This hints 
that. Sanatkumara preferred wisdom to martial spirit, Sanat- 
kumara of the Upanisad is also a philosopher and teacher of Narada, 

But who. was the Upanisadic Skanda? Two answers are possible, 
viz, (i) this Skanda was either a philosopher deified or a divine being. 
or (ii) he was, according to tlie earliest Upanigads, the divine 
warrior, The writer of the Chindogya might have identified the 
philosopher Sanatkumara with the divine philosopher Skanda in 
order to increase the greatness of the former, if the" latter had 
been a great "philosopher" god of that age. But Skanda as such 
‘is nowhere found in the early literature, on the other hand, 
he was characterised as the "warrior" god. In the post-vedic 
literature and in the plastic representations, Skanda is depicted 
asa religious teacher. The Mahabharata‘ ascribes to him the exposi- 
tion of а Dharma-rahasya and in а few passages® calls him Sanat- 
_kumara—the son of Brahman. The Puranic references of this 
kind are. many. Even а plastic corroboration of it is found 
in a relief at Ellora where Skanda is represented as “Sivadevasya 
desikam,” the teacher of Siva (see the Agamas), But all these 
philosophic touches in the character. of Skanda seem to be only 
secondary, In the Epics, the Puranas and later works, Skanda as 


I Dialogues of Buddha, vol. 11, p. 244.. 

2 Ibid, vol. І, р. 121. | з Bhaigavadgiti, x, 24. 

4. XIII, 134 5 ІХ, 46,96; ХИ, 37, 12. 

6 Gopinath Rao, Hinds Iconography, vol. II, part I, plates по. 
СУ, р. 350; also vol. II, part Ш. 
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the warrior god is given: próminence, Hence, we may say that 
the philosophic touches given to his character in the later literature ` 
‘were secondary while the militaristic features of his character were 
primary, and that Skanda of the Chaindogya was not a “philosopher 
god. The identification of Skanda with Sanatkumira therefore 
remains unexplained. | 

И in that early age Skanda was conceived. аз the “general” 
of the gods, then the reason why Sanatkumira .was identified 
with Skanda becomes somewhat explicable. In the Upanigads 
we find many ksatriya chiefs teaching the secret knowledge of 
the Upanisads to the Brahmanic sages, Thus in the Brhadéiranyaka, 
the ksatriya king Janaka-Vaideha teaches а Brahmana named 
Aévataraévi Budila, and another king AjataSatru destroys the pride 
of the Brahmana ВАК. In the Brhadiranyaka and the Chandogya 
à ksatriya king Pravahana Jaivali is ` described as teaching the 
.Brahmanas the doctrine’ of transinigration and rebirth In the 
Chandogya, again, Aévapati Kaikeya, a ksatriya king, is seen to 
teach the doctrine of the universal sou! to the. five brahmanas, 
In the Kazusiza£i another ksatriya, Citra by name, teaches Svetaketu, 
the son of Gautama. From all these facts it is not improbable 
to conclude that Sanatkumara, whatever might have been his caste ` 
and function, was identified with a divine ksatriya chief, furnishing 
` another illustration to show ksatriya influences in .the formulation of 
.the fundamental Upanisadic doctrines, Even if the ksatriya references 
in. the Upanisads ‘be due to the brahmanic’ policy of drawing 
ksatriya sympathy,! our explanation stands ‘good. Our. evidences 
regarding the Upanisadic Skanda being the “warrior” god may not be - 
conclusive, but the balance of probabilities seems to favour our sugges- 
tion. There is no-special reason why this Skanda should be identified 
with the “warrior” god,® 

Let us now take into consideration the circumstances that -usher- 
ed in the conception of a divine general. Kings and generals of heaven 
are only prototypes of earthly kings and generals. In the Rg-vedic 
-times the king was the general par excellence, The Senani, the leader of 
the army, who appears in a few hymns of Ше Rg-veda, was a general 
appointed by the king to lead an expedition of too little impor- 


I See Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p, 495 
2 See Keith, of. c2, p. 493. ` 
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‘tance to requiré: his own intervention,’ But with the growth of - 
complexities the functions of the king and the general were being 
clearly distinguished and in the great Epic we read of generals 
being in charge of ‘the kiüg's army. A similar process went on in 
` regard to the conception of heaven, In the Rg-vedic times Indra, 
the king of gods; was the war-god of the Aryans.? But slowly 
like the terrestrial king, he lost the position of being pre- 
eminently. the Aryan war-god and іп the Epics and the Puranas, 
came to be distinguished. as Devaraja, -So the necessity of a 
general was felt and the conception of Skanda was ushered 
in, Now аз on the earth the functions of the king and “the 
general were ‘separated before the times of the Mahabharata, 
it is only natural that the necessity for the conception of a 
divine general. was felt at about that. time, - In the’ Aitareya 
BrüAmana? Senà is described as the wife of Indra, indicating 
thereby that Indra still held the army, The Mahabharata gives 
the story which says that Indra rescued Devasenà from the hand 
of a demon and subsequently gave her to Skanda in marriage, . The 
story signifies the transference of generalship from Indra to Skanda, 
It.seems not quite improbable, that the conception of the general 
god first arose among the kgatriyas as early аз the period 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, This accounts for the absence 
of the name of the god from the Samhitas and Brahmanas, 
The Brahmanas at first did not accept the innovation and went: 
‘on with their own “general” Indra. Later on, probably with the 
increase of Ksatriya influence, the conception of Skanda as the 
general obtained recognition in the Epics and the Puranas. ` 

The next referénce to Skanda is found in the (7/2 and in the com- 
mentary of Pátafjali; In the Ga Vasudeva declares himself as 
सेनानीनामहं खान्द; (he was Skanda among the generals). It is evident 
` that Skanda had become by this time a figure of emulations, He 
was of as much celebrity among the warriors as Visnu was among 
the Adityas and Saükara among the Rudras, So it seems that 
he was ‘holding his military position among the people from a 
time previous to the composition of the Gita. The date of its 


Cambridge History of India, vol. Y, p. 95. ; . 
Vedic Mythology, р. 62. 3 Ш, 22,7. 
"Vanaparva, 221 and:222, 5 X, 24, 
Bhagavad Gita, X, 21 ; X, 23. | 
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composition is yet unsettled, some! ascribing to it a period earlier 
than the 4th century B.C. and others? a date in the 3rd century 
В.С. or even. later, Whatever may be the correct date it is clear’ 
that Skanda was conceived as the divine general long before Vasudeva 
sang his divine song. ` | : | 

Pataüjali writes? जीविकार्थे чїчйї! अपण्य इत्युच्यते add न सिध्यति। शिवः स्कन्दो 
विशाख प्रति। किं कारणम्‌ AA हिरण्याधिमिरर्चा: safe भवैत्तातु न स्यात्‌। यास्तव ता: सम्पुति 
पूजार्थात्तासु भविष्यति и. This clearly suggests that images of Skanda and 
WVifakha were very popular and were showed in public in Patafijali’s 
time and some people used to earn their livelihood by. this profession, 
BAaradvaja grhya sūtra iii, 9 also mentions Skanda, | 

Taking all: these evidencces from the Upanisad, the Gita, Patañ- 
jali’s commentary, ‘etc. into consideration, it may be stated that the 
conception of Skanda came into existence before the invasion of 
Alexander, 

Curiously enough the great general of heaven is often connected 
with infants and infant diseases, He is the lord of many uncouth 
figures who regulate the.life of the infants. The Vanaparva of 
the Mahabharata associates Skanda with fierce पोरिषद5, garas and 
. wes who destory ever the íoetus.* In this Parva’ also Skanda 
orders the Matrgana belonging to his retinue to take under their care 
‘life of those people who are within sixteen years of age. This 
tradition is echoed in the Swéruta In the Uttara Tantra of the 
Suáruta II, which is assigned to the 2nd century A.D.*, Skanda is 
described as the “divine general, the husband of Devasenà and 
‘the destroyer of the enemy of Devasena”,” But the divine general 
of the Suáruia is also connected with infant diseases, So striking 
is the similarity between the Mahabharata .and the Sséruta in this 
respect that the name of the nine grakas of whom Skanda is 
the lord in the S»$rw/a? are the same as the Parisadas of Skanda 
in the Mahabharata,’ 9 : 


К. а. Bhandarkar, Vatsnavism, аѓоёѕт, etc. р. 13.. 
Winternitz, Indian Literature, р. 433 and footnote (i). 
Keilhorn’s edition, vol. II, p, 429. . 

Mbh, 227, 1-2 5 Moh, 229, 22 ` 
Hoernle, Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, p. 10 
XXVIII, 5 | 8 XXVII, 3 
Uttara Tantra, xxvii, Io III, 129, 25-31. 
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In course of the excavation of some mounds at Mathur a stone- 
‘slab was found on the obverse of which-is а goatheaded deity 
curved in relief labelled 'BAagavz Nemes in Brahmi characters 
of the Saka-kushana period; to the right are three standing female 
figures and a male child! It ‘has been suggested by Bühler? 
that the relief bears the legend described in the Kalpastitra of the 
transfer of the foetus of Mahavira from Brahmani Devananda to 
Kgatriyant Trisala by Harinegamesi. So the word Nemeso is 
: nothing but a variant of Harinegamesi of the Ka/pasuzra, Naigame- 
si of the Neminithacarita and Negamesa of the Brahmanical sūtra 
literature, That heis. none but the divine general Skanda may be 
inferred from the fact that Harinegamesi of the Kalpastira is 
not only the transferer ‘of the fcetus but also the divine commander 
of infantry. Skanda. of the. 7MaAabhüzata* like Harinegamesi 
of the relief is goat-headed (chdgamukha), The Epic also has 
Naigameya as a title of Skanda, So it seems in all probabilities 
that Nemeso of the Mathura relief is only another variant of Naigameya 
of the Epic i.e, is another name of Skanda, This Mathura inscription 
‚ is dated by European scholars* from about the beginning of . the 
Christian era or earlier. Skanda’s connection with the infants 
may be taken back still earlier, In the Piraskaragrhya-stitra® 
it is said in connection with the Медһајапапа апа Ayusya ceremonies 
that “Kumara attacks the boy newly born’, The Mahasena of the 
Mianavagrhya sūtra who with others is referred to as the remover 
of possession by evil spirits is none but Skanda. These facts 
combine to show that Skanda-Karttikeya’s connection with infant 
diseases and other malevolent spirits was established’ before the 
Christian era. The process how the great general of heaven came to 
be associated with such evil things is not far to seek. Rudra in the 
Rg-veda was believed to cause diseases, He is invoked to keep 
all ‘free from illness? and he is prayed not to afflict children with 
: diseases,* In the subsequent literature Rudra became predominantly 


Smith, Antiquities of Mathura, plate no, xviii, p. 25. 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. И, p. 314. . 
Kalpa-Sütra, 2, 22. 4 III, 225; 29, 
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“Siva and he was slowly being raised to the position of the supreme 
God. A god was therefore sought out and Skanda the divine general 
whose another name was Kumara and who was the son of Rudra 
was thought to be the fittest one to be given the charge of the 
infants (Kumaras) and diseases. It should be. noted that in the 
Samhitas and the Sivas! Rudra is called Dhürta which is also а 
title of Skanda in the Atharva-veda Parisista, X X 

It may be argued that Skanda, Kumara, Mahasena and Visakha 
were different gods originally. Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar thinks? that 
Skanda, Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena were in older days names 
of four different gods. His conclusion is based on (1) Patafijali’s 
reference to both Skanda and Višškha at the same time, (2) mention 
of the names of Skanda, Kumara, Vi$akha and Mahasena in the 
. Huviska coins each with a figure corresponding to the names and 
(3) Amarasimha's mention of only one of the former four names 
in each of the four lines of his two verses concerning Karttikeya. 
Prof. Bhandarkar's arguments, however, do not seem to be con- 
clusive, Mahasena seems originally to have been only an attribute 
of the Senant Skanda. Kumara might have been originally a different 
god. But in that case also there is no evidence to show that he 
was а separate god till the time of the Huviska coins. The coins, 
as will be shown later on, have been wrongly interpreted. 
In the Epics, Skanda .and Kumara are identical? The 
earliest reference to Kumara is found in the Satapatha Brahma- 
ma,“ where Kumara is called the ninth form of Agni as well as 
the son of Agni Grhapati. Skanda also was the son of Agni and 
he was in а very early age identified with Sanatkumara who is some 
times called simply Kumāra.5 It seems that through these connec- 
tions Skanda and Kumara became identified with one another at 
a time earlier than that of the Huviska coins, Тһе S#érufa,° a book 
almost contemporaneous with the Kushans of the Kaniska line,describes. 
Skanda and Kumara as the same deity. The Huviska coins, in 
fact, do not contain four figures of four different deities, One coin. 
contains two figures and three names, and another coin has three 


I 5.1, 8,5; Ais vi, 2, 3 ; Hés. iii, 18. 

2 Carmichael Lectures, 1921, рр. 22-23. 
Мёд. XII, 37, 12 ; IX, 46, 96; Ram. 1, 26. 
VI, т, 3, 18. 5 Sabda Kalpadruma, sv., Sanatkumira, 
Uttara Tantra, xxxvii, г. | 
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. figures and four names! So it is clear that the die-engravers 
have not given as .many ‘figures as there are names. In both 
the coins only one of the figures seems to have а halo and other 
figures represent only attendant deities, which are female figures. So 
with all our diffidence in numismatic knowledge we cannot accept Prof, 
Bhandarkar's opinion. - As: for three or four names we may quote 
Sir, R. С. Bhandarkar? who taking Mahasena to ber ап attribute 
_ of Skanda says “looking to the fact that there are two names ofa 
Buddha on the coins, the above three may have been the names 
of one single deity, While the figures on the coins are doubtful, the 
names in the Amarakoga seem to be only accidental, As for Visakha, 
however, there, is not the slightest clue to show that he was made 
one with Skanda in times earlier than that of the Mahabharata, 
Patafijali differentiates between the images of the two deities Suérutas 
identifies Skandapasmira with Visakha and extols him аз the friend 
of Skanda, ` The Ramayana mentions qum, referring thereby 
to Skanda and Visakha. Sir R, С. Bhandarkar* adds that 
“the Mahabharata story of Visakha’s having arisen from the right 
side of Skanda is indicative of the tendency of making two: gods 
аз one’, These all tend to show that Skanda and Visikha were 
two different gods from . the time of Pataiijali to that of the Epics, 
It should be noted, however, that the evidence from Patafijali is 
not quite decisive and the absence of Visakha’s name as a deity 
in early or late literature is quite significant 

In the Epics and the Puranas the parentage of Skanda-Kartti- 
keya is attributed either to Rudra. and Рагуам or to Agni and 
Сайга or Svaha, In the, Epics he is connected with Rudra and 
Agni. In the Vedic literature? Agni figures largely as the 
typical leader of the vanguard of army. А special army-fire—Sena- 
gni—is mentioned in some of the later Sanskrit works, We have 
already seen that the Sefapatha calls Kumara аз the son of Agni- 
Grhapati. On the other hand, the Manavagrhya Sutra, referred to 
before, connects Skanda with Siva and Saivite gods. In later litera 





I Gardner, Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, plate по. 
хуш, pp. 149-151. | | 

2 Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., p. 151 

3 Uttara Tantra, xxix, 2 ; xxxvii; I 

4 1,26 | 5 Vaisnavism, Saivism etc., p. 151. 

6 Ко. x, 84,2 ; Av. iii, 1, 1, iii, 2, 1; Ts, 1,8, 9; 28 1, 7, 3, 4. 
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ture, including the Epics, Skanda's connection with. Rudra-Siva 
is the most predominant, It seems, therefore, that the war god 
Kumara is in reality one of the manifestations of Agni-Rudra-Siva. 
Agni and Rudra were often identified with each other in the Vedic’ 
texts! In the Epic also Agni is called Rudragarbha? and 
Siva.s: Owing to this identification from the earliest times Skanda 
was connected sometimes with Agni and other times with Rudra. 
` It seems that the former connection was the earliest, 

Skanda is often associated in the Epics with “mothers”, He is 
called miatynandana, Of him it is. written that he was worshipped 
. by Indra along with the "mothers?,* The mothers suckled .him,s. 
The gods sent the. “mothers” of the universe to kill him. The gods 
and terrible. dwellers of heaven attended him with the “mothers”, 
Of the Parivara devatés to be set up In a svayantpradhina temple 
of Subrahmanya, Kumara Tantra prescribes Sapiamatrki as one,® 
This idea of mothers as connected with Skanda seems to come 
` from latter's connection with Agni. In the Vedic literature Agni is 
called Matarisvan meaning thereby as the Rg-veda poets meant “he 
.. who is found in his mother. ог growing in his mothers",? Most probably 
the idea of "growing in mothers" was in. course of time transfered 
from the father Agni to the son Skanda. But who these “mothers 
were and how their worship came in vogue is а question yet unsolved 
though it is a fact that the “mother” worship was amalgamated 
with. Skanda worship. Images of '*mothers" are mentioned by 
` Varaha Mihira!? who says that the images of “mothers” should be 
made  Svanüma-devauurüpa-brta-cihna. In the Dravidian reli- 
gion, however, there is prevalent the worship of seven mothers 
and one brother. When we read the suggestion of Dr, Keith?! 
that there is little evidence or probability of mother worship as 
Aryan or Indo-European the question naturally arises whether 
the “mother” worship has to do anything for its origin with the 


I fv. वी, 1 ; 56, vi, 1, 3, 18; Av. viii, 8, 17-18, etc, 

2 МЫ. 11, 31, 44. і 3 МИ. П), 225, 26 
-4 М, III, 225, 25. . 5 Mh. YII, 226.. 
6 q ó 7 Ibido 

$ Gopinath Rao, vol. II, part II, р. 423. 

9 Vedic Mythology, p. 72 10 58, 56 
II Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, p. 149 
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Dravidian religion or not. If Mr. Arbman is tight in establishing 
the connection of ''mother"-worship with the Vedic Rudra, then 
it. should be noted. that .Skanda’s connection with "mothers" might 


- have come through that channel, 


Then there is the Krttika question so. inseparably connected 
with Skanda-Kárttikeya. All of the three names Karttikeya, Visakha 


. and Bahuleya connect Skanda with the stars. In the Maha- 


bharata? there is a passage which clearly establishes the connec- 


` tion of Skanda with Krttika and other stars, The name Bahuleya 


is derived from Bahula which means Krttika. The name Visakha 
also must have some connection with the Viéakha or Vi$akha naksatra 

In the Epic? Skanda, is attended by followers like Unmatha, 
Pramatha, Subhraja, Ivala, Jihva, Jyotis, Dahati, Dahana, etc, 


all of whom suggest fever and fire, It seems that star-wor- 


ship was mixed up with Skanda-worship,  Krttikà from an 
early time was connected wtth Agni. Kalidasa speaks of it ‘аз 
अधरिशिखाजृतिषट्वारकामयमू* . The Mahabharata’ calls it Agnidaivata, 
Varahamihira® calls it аз Agneya and Visakha as Indragnidatvata. 
Through the common relation of Skanda and Krttika with Agni 
the Krttikas were most probably connected with Skanda while the 


‘idea of MatariSvan as connected with Agni gave them the mother- 


ship of Skanda. Prof, Hopkins’ justly remarks that Karttikeya 
is 8 very composite god and we have seen how Karttikeya is related 


‘to Agni, Rudra, the “mothers” and the stars, 


From the study of the above ~evidences it seems probable 


that. the sectarian Skanda-Karttikeya-worship wis: well estab- 


lished in our country before the 4th century A.D. There are un- 
mistakable sectarian traces in the great Epic, In it Karttikeya is 
given a very high position, When he was born, the gods were frighten- 
ed by his prowess and asked Indra, their king, to kill the boy. But 
Indra replied that this boy could’ kill even the creator of the world 


.in ‘battle, Even once Indra, the king of Heaven, took refuge under 


` Rudra, pp. 259 ff; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 226. 
` HI, 229, 8-11. > 3 . Hopkins, ор. cit., р 230. 
Зее Sabdakalpadruma sv. Krttika 
111, 229, 10. | 6 15,2; 15, 14. 
` Epic Mythology, p. 229. . + 8 III, 126, IO, 
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Skanda with folded hands; Sometimes even the Viraj form of 
Vasudeva is transferred to Karttikeya.2 Even a separate world—the 
‚ Skandaloka—which a devotee of Karttikeya is expected to attain is 

spoken of. In the Azuiaéanaparva there is a particular religious 
` canon which is ascribed to Skanda, and Hopkins? finds therein that 
even Krsna and Hari are spoken of as servants of Skanda. Itis 
probable that the sectarian worship of Skanda became popular at that 
time, The Epic testimony of the tendency towards Karttikeya worship: 
seems to be supported by numismatic evidences. Many Yaudheya 
coins* contain a six headed god on it and the mutilated inscriptions 
‚оп them seem to read as follows: भगवतः खामिनो sumus. The real 
meaning of the name Brakmanyadeva is suggested to be the name of 
the Yaudheya king to which, as Ràpsonš thinks, the type of six-headed 
god (Sadëzasa, Brahmayya ог Kirttikeya) also alludes, There is 
another coin® of the same type which contains tbe figure of the six- 
headed god with the transcription कुमारस . Smith suggests ‘Kumara’ to 
be a chief, different from “Brahmanyadeva.” It may be the case; but 
here also the name Kumara refers to Karttikeya. These numismatic 
evidences show that the Yaudheyas worshipped Karttikeya in six- 
headed form. As to the date of these coins Smith? remarks that 
“the big rude pieces of the chief who calls himself Svami Brahmanya 
Yaudheya" may be assigned to the 2nd century A.D, So Skanda- 
worship may go as far back as the 2nd century A.D. and the traces. 
of its subsequent growth are left in the Mahabharata as shown above, 
in many later Tantras and in some of the Calukya inscriptions (5th 
and 6th century A.D.).* 
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Kulasekhara of Kerala 


Kerala has come to occupy an important place ín the field of 
oriental research, She gave to the world a number of dramas of 
an apparently new dramatic technique, which led to the postulation 
of the Bhisa theory, and though this theory has now been generally 
discarded, this has no doubt ushered in a large amount of original 
papers on the subject of what may be correctly called ihe Kerala- 
‘nitaka-cakra, Her Sanskrit theatre is a subject of absorbing 
interest, for here alone,are found in living form the ancient Sanskrit 
stage and the indigenous type of acting.! No less important 
is the script in which the so-called Bhàsa's dramas are preserved, 
and а careful study of the same is ushering in new problems of Prakrtic 
study, These dramas do not exhaust her wonderful manuscript 
wealth: other works equally important are being discovered and 
announced. Again, she has made her own contribution to the make-up 
of the wonderful Sanskrit literature: her numerous works and her 
brilliant. authors form an altogether untrodden field for research. 
And the history of her Sanskrit literature has.yet to be written.’ 
. My study of the subject has suggested a few interesting problems 
of literary history, such for instance as the problems of Kulasekhara, 
of Vasudeva,* of Lilasuka and Narayana, There are indeed a number 
of other problems ; but these appear to me to be the most important 
as much on account of their intrinsic confusion as on account of 
their extrinsic importance, А study of these problems is interest-. 


1 Vide my paper 'Acting in Kerala' published in the Mythic 
Society Journal, Bangalore, vol. XII, pt. II pp. 183-295. 

2 Vide my paper on “Sanskrit and Prakrt in Arya Eluttu' 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
vol, V, part II, pp. 307-11. | 

3 The writer gave а course of lectures on this subject under the 
auspices of the Madras University and these lectures are being 
published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, 

4 An aspect of this is referred to in my paper ‘Ramakatha 
Study', published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol, V, part IV, pp. 797-801, 
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ing not merely from the literary, but also from the historical point 
of view. No systematic attempt has yet been made to tackle any 
of these problems comprehensively and this has led to tte postulation 
of a number of theories, more or less contradictory, regarding Kerala 
history and chronology.t It is proposed to consider in the course 
of this paper in some detail one of these problems, viz., the problem 
of Kulasekhara, which is the oldest and the most important. 

Kerala knows many Kulagekharas, about half a.dozen in number so 
far as we now know.? There is first and foremost the Vaisnavite 
devotee, the author of the Mukundamali There is another 
Kulaéekhara who figures as the ‘dramatist, the author of the two 
dramas, Dhanafijaya and Samvarana. A third Kula$ekhara greets 
us ‘as the patron of Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaka-Kavya, 
Yudhisthira-Vijaya, a fourth as the patron of Prabhakara and a fifth 
again as the patron of Lilà$éuka. A sixth KulaSekhara also is met with 
as the founder of the temple at Trikkulaselkharapuram, a suburb at 
Cranganore, from which is founded an era, the KulaSekhara Era. 
One document at least is available dated in this era, All these 
Kula$ekharas were kings of Kerala, though there are some divergent. 
views on this subject also. Another fact about them tbat we may 
accept is that all these Kula$ekharas could be taken to have lived 
before the roth century.* For the rest we are faced with a serious 
blank. “We do not, for instance, know how many Kulasekharas 
there actually were, when they lived and what exactly each one did, 
Some work has indeed been done regarding the author of the Mukunda- 
malas and so also of the dramas, but the results achieved do not 


г Vide the last paragraph in my paper on “Ramakatha—a study” ; 
also ‘Kerala Cultural Antiquities’ published in the Madras Presidency 
College Magazine, December, 1928. 

2 See my paper оп ‘The Bhasa Theory again, published in the 
L.H.Q,, vol. V, no, 3, рр. 552-558 

3 The Annual Report on Archeological Researches in Cochin 
State, for the year 'rco M, Е | 

4 А different date is suggested only for the dramatist and this 
view cannot be accepted, see my paper in Z.E.Q., vol. V, рр. 552-558. 


5: Vide Early History of Vaisnavism by Prof. S. К. Ayyangar, . 


Lecture П. 
6 Vide Mm, T. С, Sastri’s Introduction to the Dramas, 
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show that the final word has yet been said on the subject. I feel 
that the conclusions arrived. at by the scliolars who have worked 
on this topic have been vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that 
they were concerned with one Kulagekhara at a time and were trying 
to introduce an imaginary interpretation. And secondly they were 
strangers to the local traditions.. These two facts have taken away 
much of the value of their speculations.’ In this paper it is my object 
to show that the date of Kuléekharas is yet an open question, which 
deserves to be reconsidered 
One Kulasekhara figures as the author of the sweet devotional 
lyric, the Mukundamala, ‘Regarding its authorship, there can indeed 
be no two opinions, for the last verse explicitly says who its author 
.Was : < 
| yasya priyau érutidharau kavilokavirau 
mitre dvijanmavaraparaSavavabhitam / 


tenàmbujáksacaranambujasatpadena 


== = 


rajêa Киа krtir iyam' KulaSekharena // 


The Tamil scholars identify this Kulašekhara with the Kulašekhara 
Alvar; for both are Vaisnavites and have sung songs of devotion 
and both hail from royal families, Cera ór Kerala, It is not indeed 
inconceivable that the same poet sang songs both in Sanskrit. 
and Tamil, only it is not usually the case, especially in old days. 
Again there has been a lot of confusion between the terras Cera, and . 
Kerala. True it was that at one time the two terms might have been 
used as denoting the same country, for Kerala formed a part of the 
Cera Kingdom, But it was not always the case, and we know 
fhat Kera]a is never correctly called the Cera after the 8th century. 
Consequently, when a poet says that he hailed from the Cera royal 
family, it need not necessarily mean that he was a Malayali, In other 
words, no convincing evidence has so far been adduced to prove the 
identity of the Kulasekhara Alvar and the author of the devotional 
lyric.? From the lyric itself we get the information that he was a king 


I There is confusion in the consideration of the subject 
by Dr. S. K, Ayyangar, see his Early History of Vaisnavism, p. 41. 

2 The following is a summary of Mr. M, К. К, Ayyangar’s view 
of this subject, kindly furnished me by my colleague Mr. Ramanuja 
Achariar: ‘From his own words we gather that KulaSekhara Alvar 
was а Cera king (early half of the 8th century А.) ruling over Kon- 
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named Kulašekhara, and if we may accept one of its earliest: commen- 
tators, Raghavananda, we can also come to the conclusion that he was a 
king of. Kerala, This work does not give us any further information 
of a historical character. It is, however, clear that the sweetness of 
the devotional fervour running through it and the high temporal 
position of the author gave the work a phenomenal popularity, and 
the Vaisnavites still look upon this work: as a very sacred book. 
One more legitimate inference the work yields and that is that Sans- 
krit studies were very popular in Kerala at that time and that out 
land even then produced two distinguished poets who the poet-king 
thought were well known enough to be remembered by the posterity, 
even if he did not mention them by name. So far we can naturally 
inter, but anything over and above this gets within the realm of. 
speculation, 


eee 


gunatu from his capital town of Kollinagar, Evidence does not warr- 
ant his being identified with a Kerala prince and it is quite significant 
that he has not sung in praise of any Kerala shrine? 

` т The concluding verse we have quoted above offers a number 
of interesting variant readings, Instead of. Kavilokavirau, we have 
also Ravilokaviras and Naralokaviran, Of these two readings the ` 
latter does not yield any sense, except that both were very honoured 
in the world.. The ‘first of these does convey a specific meaning : it 
‘may -be taken to mean that ‘leaders of Raviloka’ and Raviloka is 
identified with the territory round Trippunittura ‘in the Cochin State. 
In other words, the acceptance of this reading would yield the idea 
that the Bhakta king was holding his court at this town. In the ` 
‘absence of any information regarding the kingdom, such an inter- 
pretation cannot be accepted for the time being. We would accept 
the reading given above, which means the ‘leaders of the world 
of poetry’ and this is quite suited to the context. For the king was 
mentioning them as his friends so that he might ensure some respect 
for his work. Though we have no means of definitely deciding who 
these poets were, the statement is а clear indication of the fact that 
at the king’s court there were two eminent poets, association with 
whom was in itself, the king believed, a sufficient hall-mark of poetic 
merit, This also yields the suggestion that Sanskrit studies were 
then very popular in Kerala, Unfortunately there is no means of 
deciding which is the correct reading, and any inference based mainly 
upon an interpretation of the verse must necessarily be tentative; 
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Coming to the work itself, one is forced to the conclusion that 
it does not come to the high literary standard that a pious progeny 
has always been assigning to it. lt must be conceded that the work 
is pervaded by a natural simplicity and an intense devotion which 
are possibly unrivalled. These two qualities, by themselves, cannot give 
it the high position that has been accorded to it Ьу the South Indian 
Vaignavites, What then is the reason that has given it this high posi- 
tion? “he spiritual and temporal position of the author may be one 
reason, Possibly this Kula$ekhara, we incline to think, was the first 
royal convert to'the Vaisnavaite faith! and the first South Indian to 
` write a religious lyric in Sanskrit. Such a view may go a long way to 
explain the great popularity of the work and the position it occupies in 
religious literature. It is interesting to note that the Mukundamala is 
more popular among the Vaisnavite Tamils than among others, probab- 
ly because in it may be discerned the seeds of that qualified monism 
which it was given to Sri Ramanuja to expound, In other words, 





unless it is supported by other evidence, In the second para also 
there is difference in the reading : some read as ‘padmasaravabhutim,’ 
Evidently this reading does not give any sound sense, Another 
variant is ४7६८० Caravabkutan?. This is quite good. Аз per 
reading we have accepted, the term, Parasava means warrier, one 
of the many. varieties of Améalavasis, and this would suggest that 
‘the king had two friends, one a brahmin and the other a warvier, 
One difficulty may be raised against this interpretation, the inter- 
pretation of the term Sruzidhara wu. . A warrier is not allowed to study 
the Vedas, and as such he could not be termed such. In answer 
we have only to say that we may either assume that at that time 
there was not the taboo or accept a 82८४ in this expression : Sruti may 
be understood in the sense of the Vedas and it could also be taken 
to mean music, The Brahmin friend of the king was wellversed in 
‘Vedas while the warrier friend, in music, ‘The acceptance of this 
reading would raise one more question: Have Ambalavasis such a high 
antiquity ? This appears to be a serious objection, but if we may 
take our stand -on tradition, we may accept a. sufficiently high anti- 
quity for them, because our traditions make the Yamaka poet, Vasu- 
deva, a Nambiar, another sect of Ambalavasis. It will be clear from 
what has been said that whatever readings we may accept, this last 
; verse does not give anything historical, 

. 1 Vide verses 39, 40 and 43 of the Mukundamala. 
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this work formed the sacred text in Sanskrit.on which to propound 
а new school of thought. If this view has any semblance to correct- 
ness or acceptance, the author of the Mukundamaálà is the first of 
the Vaisnavite Perumals who actively patronised the Vaisnavite 
faith to check Buddhism and Jainism in Kerala, This assertion of 
the orthodox religion on the part of the Emperor led the Buddhists 
to mobilise their forces, which in its turn led to the blooming forth 
of the genius of Prabhakara and the elaboration of the Guru school 
of Mimamsa.! This view necessarily makes us put the author of 
the Mukundamala to the period anterior to Prabhakara 

The traditions of our religious history have preserved for us two 
dates, as expressed in the Kali chronogram, Vañasthanam sam- 
rakgyam and Cittacalanam, The former of these which works out 
about the close of the 4th century is reported to be the date of 
Melattol Agnihotri, the staunch supporter of the Vedic cult, and 
the Kalivakya itself suggests that even then the Vedic religion stood 
in need of protection, In other words, Buddhism silently advancing: 
over the time honoured Vedic religion, came to be perceptibly felt 
as its serious rival towards the close of the fourth century, The 
second Kalivacaka which works out to about the middle of the 
6th century, records the destruction of the premier temple at Payyannür 
dedicated to Varahamirti. The destruction, our traditions narrate, 
was the result of a religious schism, and it led to the dispersal 
of the orthodox brahmins from that stronghold to the southern 
banks of Carniki, the modern Periyar or Alwaye river, where in 
due course were born the great pillars of Vedic religion . and 
Hindu philosophy, Prabhākara Bhațța and ‘Sri Sankaracarya. 
Our traditions will have it that the fundamental cause which brought 
about this calamity. was the introduction of foreigners but they 
are not very clear who these foreigners were and where they 
were introduced. In the absence of anything definite, I incline 
to believe that they are the foreigners to our religion and 
their introduction is to our centres of worship. In other 
words, the whole quarrel might have resulted in the introduction 
of Buddhists into the temple or religious service. In the light 
of the preceding chronogram such an interpretation does not seem 


1 Vide the author’s paper on ‘The Three Great Philosophers of 
Kerala’, published in JHQ., vol. V, no, iv, pp. 676-693. 
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to be implausible, The silent spread of Buddhism and the popular 
appeal it always made to the masses gave it a great impetus so 
that by about the middle of the sixth century, it gota crowning 
victory, when it brought about a cleavage in the orthodox fold, From 
this period, till about the time of the Vaisnavite Kulaéekhara, 
Hinduism appears to have been in eclipse, As a matter of fact 
Hinduism got its first victory only just before the time of Prabha- 
kara, who, as we shall show later, may be assigned to the 
early half of the 8th century. The intensive spread of Buddhism 
led the orthodox party to ‘invite from outside a number of 
scholars, six in number, to fight their Buddhistic antagonists. 
All these were Bhattas and this is an indication that they were 
the. disciples of Kumarila Bhatía. The result of their work was 
to wean gradually the masses from falling away from the brahmanic 
fold, These scholars met the Buddhists in argument and defeated 
them during the time of а KulaSekhara. And their most eminent 
disciple was the famous Prabhàkara. In other words, this Kula- 
Sekhara appears to have been the first royal convert back to Hinduism 
and the first to actively espouse the Hindu cause. It is worth 
‘while to point out that Prabhakara was а Vaisnavite, and it is 
. possible that his patron also was а Vaignavite. This probably 
was then the most popular cult, thanks to the popularity given to 
it through the work of the Alwars, Аза result of the conversion 
of the Perumal and his ardent partiality for Vaignavite Hinduism, 
his new faith, this Perumal lavished his patronage on Prabhakara 
and his school and at the same time founded at least one temple, 
the Sri Kulasekhara temple in a suburb of Cranganore, In other 
words, a consideration of the religious traditions of the period 
leads one to the legitimate conclusion that the new cult underwent 
three distinct stages: the first was the transference of the Emperor's 
sympathy from Buddhism to Hinduism, by converting him into 
an ardent Vaisnavite; the second, the popularisation of the cult 
and the founding of the numerous Vaignavite temples, the earliest 
of such temples being apparently the shrine of ‘Trikulagekharapuram’; 
and the last but not the least, the founding of the mutt at 
Kumblam for the study of the Vedas and Sastras. The first 
President of this mutt was Prabhakara who acclaims a Кшабекћага 
as his patron; and when we know that Prabhakara precedes 
- Saükara and is not far separated from him, we are safe 
when we say that our Kulasekhara must have lived. during 
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the closing decades of the 7th century and the first half of the. 
eighth century. This date is also borne out by the fact that some 
time at this period there were come into the land some Buddhists 
from China: in case we assign this period to the KulaSekhara, 
these pilgrims may be identified with It-sing and Hiuen Tsang, 
In other words, we shall not be wrong if we assume that with 
the close of the 7th century there began a revival of Vedic studies 
under the lead of the newly. introduced Vaignavite cult which in 
its turn led before long to the complete overthrow of the Buddhistic 
cult, thanks to the founding of numerous Visnu temples and the 
famous Mutt at Kumblam for the study of the Mimamsa 
Sastra, The author of the Mukundamala, we believe, was the father 
of: the revival of Hinduism. He was the first king to write the 
devotional lyric in Sanskrit and to actively espouse the Hindu 
cause, and probably the first to build a number of Visnu temples 
and to found the Mimamsic Mutt at Kumblam under the presidency 
of Prabhakara for the furtherance of: the exegetical ritualistic 
studies, | 

. Prabhakara 15 опе of the most elusive figures in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature, Scholars who have tried-to fix has date are 
sharply divided into two camps, some assigning him to the pre- 
Kumarila period and others to the post-Kumarila period. Our tra- 
ditions are unanimous in maintaing that Prabhakara was the disciple . 
of the six Bhattas invited in Kerala to check the advance. of Buddh- 
‘ism, . These Bhattas were.the disciples of Kumarila, and these were - 
the first founders of the Kumarila system of Mimamsic philosophy, 
one eminent follower of which school was Saktibhadra, the author 
of Cüdamani, and contemporary of Эм Sankara. If our traditions 
. may be believed one more direct disciple of Kumarila lived to be 
the direct disciple of Sr Sankara, I mean Mandana Мібга, the later . 
Sure$vara. A reconciliation of these is not impossible, if we suppose. 
that Kumarila lived to a long age and that Mandana was the last 
of his disciples. This is a very fairly feasible position and it explains 
also why Prabhakara could expound a new system. In other words, 
Prabhakara was able to expound the new creed, because even 
Kumarila and his first batch of students had not yet been able to 
establish their new view. That one is the disciple of another does not 
necessarily mean that the disciple must be younger ; thus Padmapada 
and SureSvara and Saktibhadra are necessarily older than Saükarg him- 
self, It is, therefore, quite possible. that Prabhàkara and Kumarila 
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were almost of the same age, and both of them died before Sankara 
must have come up to the arena, Not only that, if we may attach 
any weight to the remarks of Sankara, it is also reasonable to suppose 
that Kumiarila must have died before Prabhakara, because Sti Sankara 
is more wroth with Prabhakara than with Kumārila. He is un- 
sparing so far as Prabhakara is concerned, probably because he was 
as good as his contemporary and also hailed from the same gramam. 
The date of Sri Sankara has been fixed with a fair degree of 
certainty at the close of the 8th century and that means we 
may assign Prabhakara to the opening years of the same century, 
Kumarila might have passed away about the middle of the period 
and Mandana, a latter day disciple, could have lived to become the 
disciple of Зайкага and to live even after him, especially because 
the latter had but a short span of life, The same view is further 
borne out by the fact that Saktibhadra, a disciple of Saükara, was 
a follower of Kumirila and this means that he must also have been 
connected with the original Bhattas who came and introduced the 
Mimamsa philosophy into Kerala. If he had come after Prabhakara, 
we would naturally expect to find him following the tenet of Prabha- 
kara, I would therefore believe that Saktibhadra was the last of 
the disciples of the Bhattas, while Prabhakara belonged to the first 
batch, In other words, Prabhakara was an older contemporary of 
Saükara, And this view again suggests the middle of 8th century 
as the date of Prabhakara. 

Now to sum up: the Vaisnavite Perumal of Kerala, the author of 
the Mukundamala was the first to assert himself against the rise 
of Buddhism : he espoused the Vaisnavite cult, composed a sweet 
lyric, built Vaisnavite temples and patronised the revival of 
Sanskrit studies in the land which led to the discovery of the genius 
of Prabhdkara and this Perumal must have graced the throne in 
the early decades of the 8th century. 

Now we shall proceed to the consideration of the other Kula- 
Sekhara, Vasudeva mentions a Kulagekhara as his patron, and tradi- 
tions make Lilaéuka a contemporary of Kulasekhara. The date of 
Lilaéuka can with some of certainty be fixed, for our traditions make 
him the contemporary of Sri Sankara and the successor of Sure$vara on 
the pontifical throne at Tekke Madham at Trichur. In other words, 
he may be assigned to the. latter half of the 8th and the first half-of 
the oth century, The opening words of his Karnamrtam suggest 
that he was the disciple of Vasudeva : compare 
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cintamanirjayati somagirirgururme | 

Siksàguruáca bhagavan sikhipiñcamaulih/ 
The second pada has a Slesa and here one may find a veiled reference 
to Vasudeva, from whom Lilašuka learnt his wordly lore, Siksaguru 
refers to the teachers who taught him worldly lore ; and so the Guru. 
referred to in the first Pada must be the spiritual Guru. If 
such an interpretation may be accepted, it would mean that Vasu- 
deva and Lilasuka stand in the relation of Guru and disciple and 
this would suggest that the KulaSekhara who is the patron of Vāsu- 
deva and Lilasuka are one and the same and that this KulaSekhara 
must have lived in the middle of the Sth century so that 
Lilasuka may continue to live in the beginning of thé oth century, 
And be it noted that this Kulaéekhara cannot come down to the 
eighties of this century for at the time of the birth of the seer, the 
king of the country was Raja Raja,as mentioned in the Saükaracürya- 
caritam, and during the heyday of his greatness the king was Ràja- 
Sekhara, a great poet and dramatist. This would mean that the 
patron of Vasudeva and Lilà$uka must be put down to the middle 
of the seventh century, 

It would be interesting to inquire if the patron of Vasudeva and 
the author of the Mukundamala could be identical. The necessary 
inter-relation between the various authors we have mentioned makes 
this identification rather difficult. That would again suggest that 
the country was ruled by the same king for more than half a century, 
a thing that is very improbable. We would therefore keep the 
author and the patron of Mukundamala separate, assigning the ear- 
lier to the earlier, and the latter to the middle, decades of the century. 
There is also one more argument which necessitates such an assump- 
tion, as we shall presently show. 

We have tried to locate five KulaSekharas and these have re- 
solved themselves into two monarchs, We shall now proceed to 
locate the dramatist Kula$ekhara, He has been the subject of a 
lot of discussion and various dates have becn assigned to him, rang- 
ing from the тоф to the 1200 century. "The roth century-and- 
after view was first suggested by the late lamented Mm. G. Sastri, 
and this view has been amply supported by the acceptance of same 
by Prof. Keith.! In the light of the internal evidence furnished by 
the works themselves, this date cannot be accepted, and, not only 


I ІНО., vol ५, p. 553: Note 6, 
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that, Ми. Sastri’s date has no conclusive arguments to support it 
except his fondness for his own Bhasa theory. 

From the Prologue of Kulagekhara’s dramas it will be found that 
the poets then familiar and popular in Kerala were Südraka, Kalidasa, 
Harga and Dandin, while the poets Bhasa, Bhavabhüti and Sakti- 
` bhadra were unknown to him, The absence of reference to Bhasa 
is inexcusable if his works were known to him, and these works 
were popular on our stage, The absence of reference to Bhavabhiti 
gives us the latest limit to this author, all the more so because 
there was some sort of intellectual intercourse between the North 
and South of India after the time of the great seer, In view of the 
reference to Dandin and Нагва, the absence of reference to Bhavabhiti 
gives us the latest limit to the date of the dramatist Kulagekhara. Simi- 
larly the absence of all reference to Saktibhadra gives us the earliest 
limit, Saktibhadra claims that he was the first South Indian to 
write a Sanskrit drama, and his drama, Cidamani, has been very 
popular on our stage, If KulaSekhara lived after the time of 
Saktibhadra, surely he should have ‘referred to the first Sanskrit 
dramatist of Kerala—a dramatist not the least important even when 
we regard him from the purely esthetic point of view. This absence 
of reference to him can therefore mean only one thing, namely, that 
Kulasekhara lived before the fame of Saktibhadra became well known. 
It is also very strange that Saktibhadra should have claimed him- 
self to be the first S. Indian dramatist, if KulaSekhara lived before 
him, Himself a Malayali, he could not have said like that, if when 
he wrote his drama, the dramas of Kulaéekhara were popular. The 
only possible method of reconciling the two positions would be to 
assume that the two dramatists were contemporaries, KulaSekhara the 
older and Saktibhadra the younger, And they may have written their 
dramas almost at the same time, Possibly Saktibhadra, being diffident 
of his own merits, did not care to announce his work—that had to be 
done by the great Saükara. We know that Saktibhadra lived to 
be a disciple of Sankara and that gives из his date. And since during 
the time of Satkara the sovereigns were Raja Каја and Rajasekhara, 
KulaSekhara must be anterior to him. In other words, we assign 
the dramatist KulaSekhara to the middle of the 8th century and he 
must have lived before 788 A.D. Аз regards the argument that the 
dramatist KulaSekhara's contemporary quotes from Da$arüpaka, the 
answer is that it is a myth invented by Mm. G. Sastri to support 
his ВБаза theory, 
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< Now that we have to assign the dramatist to the middle of the 8th 
century, it is but reasonable to identify him with the patron of Vasu- 
deva, And as for the identification of this Kulasekhara with the 
author of the Mukundamala, it willbe seen that the style of the two 
writers presents an insurmountable difficulty in the way There is 
absolutely nothing in common between the natural simplicity of the ` 
lyric and the chaste elegance of the dramas, The two reveal two 
distinct hands, 

The discipline that we have introduced into the problem of the 
Kulagekharas from the traditional and the literary points of view 
resolves the six Kulasekharas into two: the author of devotional 
lyric dnd the dramatist, who come one after another with or without 
an interregnum, but more or less close upon one another. Both 
were devout Vaisnavites and both tried to give an impetus to the 
Hindu revival which, springing from the greatest Bhaktayogin of 
Kulasekhara and passing through the hands of the Karmayogin of 
Prabhakara, reached its climax in the hands of Sr Sankaracarya, 
the greatest Jfidnayogin that the world has ever produced 

Enough has been said in the .course of the paper to show this 
was a century of great literary revival, Both the Kulaéekharas 
were great patrons of literature. The regal munificence of the for- 
mer was enjoyed by the Bhattas and Prabhakara, while at the court 
- of the latter lived Somagiri, Vasudeva and Lilaguka, Besides the 
royal protégés, there were at least two great poets: Laksmi- 
dasa aud Saktibhadra. And the latter days of the.century ushered 
in the great master-mind of India, the venerable Sankara and his 
disciples, It would thus be seen that the 8th century is a great 
century for us, so far as the development of Sanskrit literature is con- 
cerned. ' 
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| А Surya Icon from a Dasavatara Temple, Pagan: 


The Nat-hlaung Kyaung is a Visnu temple, in fact, the only ancient 
Brahmanical temple that is still now extant in Burma. It is a Visnu 
temple which enshrines in the niches of its walls as well as 
in those of the central square. obelisk images of the. different 
incarnations of Visnu, and of Visnu himself, The principal deity 
of the temple, an image of Visnu seated on his vaZasa Garuda, 
is placed in the main sauctum formed by a large deep niche 
in the middle of the: east face of the central obelisk which 
supports | the crowning éikhara of the temple, In plan the 
Nat-hlaung temple is a square raised on a plinth about five feet high 
above the ground, Like.all similar temples of Pagan, the interior of 
the square is occupied by the usual perambulatory corridor running 
all round a central huge square masonry structure on the three faces 
of which were originally figures of Vignu standing in niches each 
adorned: with slender pilasters. These figures are all very badly 
‘damaged, On the side facing east there is the..sanctum wherein was 
placed the main deity referred to above, and which found its way some- 
time in the last quarter of the nineteenth century to the Berlin 
_ Museum. On the outer walls of the square basement there were on all 
sides arched niches each of which originally contained one stone sculp- 
. ture. Some of these sculptures cannot now be traced ; others that are 
still in sifu are more or less badly’ damaged. Of the outer sculptures 
representing the ten avatiras of Visnu, seven only remain ; “three of : 
thefour niches on the east side are empty, the sculptures having 
apparently been removed from there and destroyed by iconoclasts ; 
the figures that;remain bear visible traces of wilful disfiguration.”2 Of 
these seven images that remain, six have been identified as six avataras 
of Visnu, namely, ‚ Varahavatara, Narasimhavatara, Ramavatara, 


ы кзы —— = 
1 Foran elaborate study of the Nat-hlaung temple and its gods, 
see my paper on the subject to be shortly published in the Indian 


Antiquary, 1931. 
2 Duroiselle, Ая, Rep, A. S. India, 1912-13, p. 136 ff. 
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Parasuramavatara, Vamanavatara and Kalki-avatara,) The seventh 
image which is one of the best preserved images of the Nat-hlaung 
Kyaung has not yet yielded to any definite identification, An attempt 
is, therefore, made here to ascertain its identity. 

-It would surprise anybody at the first instance to know that itis 
not an image of Vignu, nor any of his different avazaras, It is sheltered 
in the niche close to the entrance, just to the proper left, The image 
can easily be described, but it is better to quote Mon. Charles 
Duroiselle, Superintendent, Archzological Survey, Burma, who sought 
to identify it in one .оЁ his very valuable and interesting Annual 
Reports ( A.R., A. S. Z., 1912-13). "It is standing on a lotus flower 
from which two other smaller ones spring ; the arms are placed close 
to the body bent upward at the elbows, and eacli hand holds a lotus- 
bud оп a level with the shoulders; it wears a crown; the distended 
earlobes hang down and touch the shoulder under the weight of large 
ear ornaments, It has bracelets, armlets and anklets; the lower 
garment is tucked up and reaches as far as the knees, lines showing 
folds are visible.” Mon, Duroiselle was not able to identify it, but he 
added, “the number of the niches would lead one to suppose that this 
also represents one of Visnu’s avatiras ; but it has none of the distinc- 
tive attributes of any of these.” And precisely for this reason it is 
not any of the ата лаз of Visnu, nor is Visgu himself. In all likeli- 
hood it is. an image of Sürya of the South Indian variety. The 
position of the two hands as wellas the lotus-buds held in one line 
with the shoulder are significant ; no less significant is the number of 
the hands, namely two, and the stríctly erect attitude of standing 
All these are features that are particulary noticeable in the South 
Indian variety of the Surya icon. The high boots covering the two 
legs and feet, and the horse-drawn chariot with Usa and Pratyüsà 
shooting arrows on the two sides of Sürya are, no doubt, missing from 
the present example; but this need not surprise us in the least, for 


I See my forthcoming paper, "The Nat-hlaung Temple and 
its Gods" in the Zsd. Ant, 1931. We have besides these six avatiras, 
a seventh one, namely, an image of Buddhavatira which is enshrined 
not in one of the outer niches but inside the temple in one of the two 
small niches over the two capitals on the two sides of the main sanctum, 
It can, therefore, safely be assumed that the three niches that are now 
empty must have once sheltered images of the Matsya, Kürma, and 
Krsna avafütas of Visnu. - | 
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The Nat-hlaung Kyaung, Pagan 
( East face ) 





FIG, 2 


Sürya standing in a niche of the Nat-hlaung temple 
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these ate exactly the features that we miss in the South Indian variety 
ofthe Sürya icon. And when we compare our present icon with 
a Surya image from South India, the iconographic affinities seem to 
beso striking thatitis simply impossible to exclude the possibility 
of its being designated as Sürya image. Itis surprising, one must 
admit, to find a Sürya icon where we would very naturally seek for an 
avatüra of Visnu. But the fact can easily be reconciled if we would only 
care to. bear in mind the very intimate relation of Visnu with the 
Vedic Ѕӣгуа, ° For, there in the Vedas, he is never a supreme God, 
but ison the contrary always identified with the Sun, and is said to 
have stridden over the seven regions and to have covered the whole 
universe by means of his three steps, a story in which the germ of the 
later Trivikratsa incarnation story is so often traced. The idea under- 
lying this solar explanation is obviously incorporated in the @hyina 
оба : “dhyeya-ssadi savity-mapdala-madhyavartt. Nariyana-ssarasi- 
‘Jisanasannivistah keytravin makara-kundalavin kiriti kari hirammaya- 
vapur dhrtasamkha-cakrak’? wherein Visnu as Narayana is described 
as residing in. the orb of the Sun. The idea that Vignu is the Sun 
appears still to be maintained in the worship of the Sun аз Sürya- 
Магауапа”.? We can, therefore, safely identify the present image as 
. Sürya whose presence іп а Daéavatara temple, though uncommon, is 
not altogether an impossible proposition. 


NIHARRANJAN Ray 


1 Cf, plates LXXXVI, XCIV (fig. 2) and XCVI (fig, 2) in С. 
Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, part II, 
2 Ibid, p. 74 ; see also Ind; Ant., vol. LIV, 1925, р. 16, 
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Vilvamangalam Sva miyars 


One of the most intricate problems . confronting the students 
of early. Kerala History is the: absence of a ‘settled chronology 
for many of her rulers and ‘men of letters, Kerala is said to 
have had more than one KulaSekhara, Kajaraja, Kotai Ravi and 
Bhaskara Ravi among her sovereigns, and more than one Vasudeva, 
Sankara, Narayana Pandita and Vilvamaigalam Svamiyar among 
her'talented scholars, writers and saints. In the absence of definite 
historical data, it is very difficult to assign a work or event toa 
particular writer and to fix his date. In the elucidation and solution 
of these problems, adequate attention has to be paid to - traditions. 
An attempt therefore may be made here to utilise the available literary 
and traditional evidences, and to see whether there were not more 
than one devout soul called Vilvamangalam Svamiyar, whose saintly 
personality has been connected with many. important temples of 
Kerala, and whose devotional fervour has found lasting expression 
in many literary compositions. 

According to Mr, Ullür S, Parameévara Ayyar, there is only one 
Vilvamaüngalam Svamiyar and he is known as Sri Krsna Liaéuka 
and Kodandamangalam. А native of Conjevaram or of one of the 
villages of Andhradeáa, who had resided for long in Kerala, he is 
considered by Mr, Ayyar as the author of the Purusakaram, Gopika- 
bhisekam and other works, besides the wellknown Sri Krsna 
Karnimrtam. Не is stated to have lived about the end of the 12th 
century or the beginning of the 13th century А.С. He, therefore, 
concludes he could not have been a friend of Мапауеда Raja of 
Calicut, who introduced the devotional form of entertainment known 
as Argnattam Кой in the 17th century A.C! and that the tradition 
which makes them contemporaries has to be rejected. 

The question of the date and identity of the Vilvamangalam Sva- 
miyars is, in itself, of considerable interest and importance, and 


.1 So far as the writer is aware, this view, expressed by him about | 
five years ago, has not since been revised. See his article ‘Agastya 
Bhatta,’ in the Sadguru (Malayalam monthly), vol. III, pp. 479-81, 
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deserves careful consideration by students of cultural history and 
especially, of the history of literature, religion and philosophy, not 
merely because of the intrinsic value of their productions, but also 
because of the salutary influence exerted by them on subsequent 
generations, As considerable difference of opinion is possible with 
regard to the above position of Mr. Parame$vara Ayyar, it is pro- 
posed to examine some aspects of the question, with a view to 
provoke further discussion and ultimately to arrive at the truth, 


Vilvamangalam Sviimiyar I (Lilaéuka) 


We will first try to: fix, as roughly as possible, the date of Sri 
Krsna Lilaguka. We get a. clue ѓо his date from the fact that, in a 
commentary of his on one of the works of Sri Зайкагасагуа, he admits ` 
that his tutor is Padmapadacarya, himself a disciple of the Acarya- 
svamin,' As the age of the great Advaitin philosopher is generally 
held to be from 788 to 820 A.C., Lilàéuka may be considered to have 
flourished in the early half of the 9th century А.С. This fact also well 
fits in with Kerala tradition, For, Sure$varacarya, and Padmapada- 
carya, the disciples -of Sri Зайкага, are the traditional founders of the 
Natuvile Madhom and the Tekka Madhom, two of the Sannyasi 
Madhoms which exist at Trichur, The heads of the former institution 
claim continuity of spiritual succession from Vilvamaigalam Svāmiyār 
also, and, in view of the fact that no other ‘mutt in Kerala claims 
him or his namesakes, whatever be their dates, we are naturally led 
to infer that the tradition which assigns all the Vilvamaigalam 
Svamiyars to the Natuvile Madhom may be accepted as genuine, 
It may also be stated that it is on account of this fact that members 
of this institution even now retain the coveted privilege of perfor- 
ming Puspafifiali (worship with offerings of flowers) to God Padma- 
nabhasvamin at Trivandrum, to whom, according to tradition, it 
was Vilvamabgalam Ѕуйтіуаг who offered MNivedya, for the first 
time, Besides these, as both the Madhoms are situated very close 
to each other, it would have been very easy for Lila$uka, a 
Sannyasin of one Madhom (Natuvile Madhom), to have become 
a literary disciple also of Padmapadacarya, the president of the 
neighbouring Madhom, 





г For this reference, I am indebted to Prof, K, R, Pisharoti, 
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Vilvamangalam Sovimiyir II 


The question now arises: Is this Lilaguka identical: with the 
Vilvamangalasvamin, who is acknowledged to be the author of the 
grammatical treatise, Purugakiram? The internal evidence provided 
by this work itself helps us to suggest an answer, Reference is 
“made therein to the Vyakarana of the 12th century А.с. Madhava- 
carya, who was the chief minister of the founders of the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom, and who flourished in the Ir4th century А.С. 
refers in his DhituvrttZ to the Purusakiram as an important and 
authoritative work on the subject. From this it will be clear that 
the Purusakaram was composed roughly after the first half of 
the 12th and before the 14th century А.С. (1150-1300 A.C.), 

If we follów tradition, we may arrive at the date of this Vilva- 
mangalasvamin, a little more approximately, According to local 
tradition, there was а  Vilvamaügalam Svamiyar, who was 
a contemporary of Talakkulattür Bhattatiri, the greatest astrologer 
of Kerala, whom he is said to have consulted with regard to some 
predictions, The date of Bhattatiri, probably that of his death, 
is preserved by the Kali cryptogram “Rakgeit ^ Govindamar а” 
which works out to about 1238 A.C. Besides. this, there are some 
Kali chronograms relating to the founding of certain temples by 
the Svamiyár, which lead us to the same conclusion! We believe 
that this Vilvamangalam Svimiyar and the author of the Ритиза- 
karam may well be identified and assigned to the 1301 century А.С, 


Vilvamangalam Svümzyar III 


From what has been said above, it will be noted that the evidence 
'of tradition agrees more or less with that of literature in that there 


I lI am not prepared to hold that this Svamiyàr alone is the 
"Vilvamaügalam Svamiyür" who is connected with many of the 
temples of Kerala. It was a practice with the earlier generations of 
tradition-makers to ascribe the founding of most of the pagodas of 
Kerala, large: or small, important or unimportant, to a Vilva- 
тайса]ат Svamiyar, irrespective of their actual age, so as to assign 
to these institutions a long-standing pedigree and to enhance their 
sanctity and prestige by their association with such a devout saint, 
just as we find many of the forts scattered in different parts -of 
Kerala attributed to an eponymous Ceraman Perumal, the hero of 
popular tradition, 
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were more than one Vilvamangalam Svamiyar, and that they belong- 
ed to different ages. We do not see why, then, we should discredit 
the traditional view that there were, at least, three of these Sannya- 
sins, and that one of them, the last, met Manaveda Raja of Calicut, 
the author of the Krgnattam Кай, who flourished in the 17th cen- 
tury A,C, Of qourse, some may be sceptic about the possibility of 
the Svàmiyàr being able to vouchsafe to the pious prince a vision 
of God Krsna, and they need not credit that part of the story. 
A reference to the known events of the period would show that 
such a meeting between the saint and the prince is not improbable. 
For, Manaveda, the author of the Krsnattam Kali, completed the 
work about 1657 А.С. as seen from the Kali chronogram Grahyistutir- 
gathakai, which occurs in its last verse.2 Не was а. devout recluse, 
and while he was the Eralpad Raja or heir-apparent, his uncle, 
the Zamorin Manavikraman Saktan Tampuran, waged his wars 
in Cochin, occupied the northern part of it and resided at.Trichur, 
where he died only in 1658 А.С, It would have been thus very 
easy for Prince Manaveda to form an acquaintance with Vilvamaüga- 
lam Svamiyar, a  Sannyüsin of the Natuvile Madhom, even at 
Trichur, And if tradition is to be believed, it was after his 
meeting with the Svamiyar and his vision of the god that he 
resolved to write the poem, Thus the anecdote might really have 
had some basis in fact. 

It. has been’ stated that this Vilvamatgalam  Svámiyür has 
written a Sanskrit work called the Keralaiciradipiza,® at the 
request of one of the Rajas of Cirakkal (Kólattiri) in North Malabar. 
But this work, or rather the first part of -it, viz, Kerala Keetra 
Mahatmyam, which has been published last year, seems to be a 


I Believed to be an adaptation of the now defunct Agtadati- 
Анат, 

2  sphàyadbhaktibharena nunnamanasa Sr1Manavedabhidha- 
ksonindrena krta nirakrtakaligrahya stutir gathakaih/ 
laksmivallabha *Krspagiti" riti vikhyata tavanugrahad 
еза puskaralocaneha bhajatam pusnatu moksaériyam.// 

(Krsnanattam, Svargárohanam, V, 32). 
This shows that the work was completed on the 1, 736, 612th 
day of Kali (or 20th Dhanu 829 М.Е.). 
` 3 This work has been recently published by the Jilana Sagaram 
Book Depot, Trichur, 1929. 
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spurious production of the early half of the roth century, and can 
hardly be attributed to the Svimiyar, Yet, the tradition that he 
is connected with the Raja’s court in his earlier years (?) might 
after all turn out to be true,’ We are, however, unfortuuafely, 
not in a position to say which are the works that may rightly be 
attributed to him. : - 


The Author of the Sri Krsna Karnimrtam 


‘Having fixed with some approximation to certainty the dates 
.of :the three Vilvamangalam Svamiyars, we may proceed to 
examine whether we can assign to each of them any of the other 
works attributed by Мг. Parameswara Ayyar to the Peramahamsa - 
of that name, who flourished about the beginning of the 13th century - 
А.С. The. Sri Krsna Karnamrtam, the most popular of the 
. devotional pieces of lyrical composition attributed ‘to the Vilva- 
-matgalam Svamiyar is written by a Lilafuka as seen from 
the concluding verse of its first Sarga.? This Lilasuka is identified with 
Vilvamaügalam Svimiyar by Saraigadhara in his Paddkati, written 
in the 14 century A.C. That this Lilašuka alias Vilvamangalam 
Svámiyát lived prior to the 14th century is also shown by the 
Madhuri Vijayam of Gaügadevi, which was produced in the same 
century, Gangadevi was the wife of the Vijayanagara prince, Vira 
Kampana, and was one of the literary gems of.his father's court, 
In her Madhura Vijayam,* after paying her due homage to Valmiki, 





т СЕ Kavi Sarvabhauman Vallatto] Narayana Menon's Introduc- 
tion to ‘Kaustubham', Мо, 7 of Rama Varma Granthavali, issued from 
the Cirakkal Palace, 1926. 

2  Yéinadeva caranabharanena nivi- 

DàmodarasthirayaSastavakolgamena/ 
Lilaiukena racitam tava deva Arena 
Karnamrtam vahatu kalpagatantare ’pi. 
| (Sarga I, verse 110). 


3 He quotes some passages from the Sri Krsna Karnamrtam, 
and then acknowledges his indebtedness thus “iti Vilvamangalam Sri 
сагапапат.” 

4 Mandaramañjarisyandimakarandarasabdhayah/ 

Kasyanahladanayalam Karnamrtakaver girah? 
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Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bhatta Bana, Bharavi and Dandin, who lived many 
centuries previous to her, she recalls the names of later poets 
like the  Karmámrtakavi (Lilaiuka), Tikkaya, Agastya, Gatga- 
dhara and Viévanatha. The _poet that is first mentioned after 
the Karnamrtakavi is Tikkaya, who may be identified with the 
distinguished Tikkanna Somayaji who graced the court of the 
Telugu-Coda chief, Minmasiddhi, about the end of the 13th 
century А.С. Agastya was the uncle of .Visvanatha, both of whom 
were courtiers of the Kakatlya king Prataparudra of Warangal 
(1267-1323 A.C.), while Gangadhara was the father of Visvanatha, 
It would thus be seen that Lilašuka comes after Dandin and before 
Tikkaya, say, between the 8th and the 13th century A.C, This, by 
itself, is not however, a sufficient ground for identifying him with the 
second of the Vilvamaügalam Svamiyars, ; 

In this connection, it has to be pointed out that it is unlikely 
that all the three Sannyisins had the name Lilaéuka, there is also 
no evidence to show that it was a common title and if we turn 
to the evidence which the Sri Krina Karnimrtam itself affords with 
regard to the cult of its author, it would appear that he was originally 
а Saivite; His conversion to the Vaignavite cult was quite 
possible in an age of religious revival, when the disciples of Sri 
Saükarácarya himself founded the mutts at Trichur, dedicated to 
God Visnu in his manifestation of Parthasarathi and Narasimha, 
I, therefore, incline to the view that the Sri Krsna Karnamrtam 
may be assigned to Lilaguka, the first Vilvamaügalam Svamiyar, 
who lived in the ninth century A.C, 


Tzkbayasya kaveh süktih Kaumudiyakalahidheh/ 
Satrsnath kavibhih svairam cakorair iva sevyate// 
Catussaptatikavyoktivyaktavaidugyasampade/ 
Agastyiya jagaty asmin sprhayet ko na kovidah ? 
Stumas tam aparam Vyasam Gatgidharamahakavim/ 
Natakacchadmanà drstam yas cakre Bharatim katham// 
Ciram sa vijayi bhüyad Visvanüthakavi$varah/ 

Yasya prasadat sarvajfiyam labhante madréegv ар!// 
Saiva vayam na khalu tatra vicdraniyam 
Pancaksarijapaparà nitaram tathapi/ 

Ceto madiyam atasikusumavabhasam 
Smerananam smarati Gopavadhikigoram// 
Sarga II, verse 24. 
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The Authév of the Gopikibhigekam 


The position with regard to the Gopikübhisebam. is, however, 
a little more difficult, This work constitutes Svamiyar’s portion 
of the Prakit poem Sri Cinka Kavya, The latter comprises 12 sargas, 
of which eight were composed by  "Vilvamaügalasvàmin", the 
Svamiyar himself, and the rest by Durgaprasad Yati, a Kashmirian 
“Brahman who was ona pilgrimage to Ramesvaram and who 
had become his disciple. Gopikabhigekam speaks of the holy deeds 
of бм Krsna, the verses being dexterously chosen as illustrations 
of the Sütras of Traivikrama’s Prakrt Grammar, One notable 
feature of the poem is that the Prakrt word “Siri” (Sanskrit: 
` бы) occurs in the last stanza of every sarga, At once a devotional 
piece of composition and a grammatical treatise, it may, for a prima 
facie reason, be assigned to the author of the Pxrusakiram ; for, 
it has to be noted that all the three Sannyasins called Vilvamanga- 
lam are traditionally believed to have been steeped in their devo- 
tion to God Krsna who appeared to them at their behest, 


The birth-place of the Svimiyars 


Another question of importance relates to the birth-place of the 
Vilvamangalam: Svamiyars, Mr. ParameSvara Ayyar is disposed . 
to think that Lt1a$uka was a native of Conjeveram or of some 
neighbouring place in the Telugu country, and that he immigrated 
into Kerala, where he settled down, No one would envy our friends 
of the Andhradeéa for her having been gifted with such a pious 
poetic soul, the intensity of whose devotion broke forth in raptures 
on being privileged to see with their mortal eyes God in his 
manifestation of Balagopala; ie. if, indeed, they were Telugu 
brahmanas. But, as it is, we do not know why, in the absence of 
reliable evidence of their Telugu extraction or connection, it should 
be suggested that they were non-Malayàlis. It has to be admitted 
that there is nothing in Kerala tradition which supports it ; in fact, 
the traditions of the Sannyast Madhoms are against it, Few instances 
“of the grant of Sannyasam to non-Nambitiris and most of all, to 
Paradeéi brahmanas have been recorded, According to the imme- 
morial custom, Sannyast succession in these ४४८४५ has been confined 
to members of some sections of the Nambutiris of particular 
Grimams, consisting of the purest descendants of the early brahmana 
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settlers. This is a fact which could easily be known by one who 
has studied the traditions and practices of these institutions, In 
the face of these facts, it would seem rather strange that a Paradegi 
(outside) bráhmana should have been allowed to become a Sannyasin of 
the Madhor. 

There are also some ancient traditions, which show that one of 
the Vilvamaügalam Svamiyars was originally known as Mangalam 
Nambutiri.! This connects him with the Sabha Yogam at Trk- 
kannámatilakam and with the places adjacent to Cranganur. While 
he was a distinguished alumni of the Sabha Madhom at Trkkanna- 
matilakam, he is stated to have become an ascetic, the turn in his life 
being taken when he was persuaded by his lady-love to exhibit the 
same constancy of purpose in his devotion to God and to concentrate 
his energies for the attainment of a higher object, viz. Moksa. The 
incident is said to have occurred at Kakkatturutti near Trkkanna- 
matilakam, on a stormy night, when he braved the dangers of the 
flood and forded the narrow sheet of backwater lying between Cetwai 
and Cranganur, all for the sake of meeting the damsel who was, till 
then, the object of his profound veneration. The fact that the 520/2 
Yogam was then very powerful, and was in a position to chastise the 
wayward youth for his wanderings suggests for the anecdote an ear- 
lier period than the 13th century, by which time the Sabha Yogam 
appears to have lost much of its pov г and influence, if not already 
driven by adverse circumstances to гек fresh asylums at Trichur 
and Tiruņāvāya. It would seem, there.ore, that the tradition noticed 
above might, with some justification, be referred to the first of these 
Püjyapüdas known as Vilvamaügalam, the rather fanciful title of 
Lilàéuka being, probably, assumed by him subsequently. 

It will be seen from the above that we are, to some extent, justi- 
fied, on the basis of the availàble evidence, to assume, for tentative 
purposes, that there were more than one Vilvamaügalam Svamiyar, 
that the first of these, known as Lilaguka, was a contemporary of 
`Padmapadacarya, a'direct disciple of Sri Saükarácarya, that the second 
the accredited author of the Purugakaram, lived about the 13th cen- 
tury A.C.; and that the last, if there was one such, was the contem- 
porary of Manaveda Raja of Calicut, and might have lived in the 
17th century, as held by Kerala tradition, The first Sannyasin pro- 


1 It is not known whether this is a contraction for Kodanda- 
mañgalam or Vilvamatgalam or Villumaügalam, 
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bably composed the Sri Krgna Karnimrtam ; the second might 
have produced also the Gopikibhigekam, while there. are avail 
able, at present, few works that can definitely be attributed to the last. 
Nothing final can now be said as to the place of birth of each of 


‚ them, though local traditions seem to be against the view that they ` 


are nori-Malayàlis. In any case, there is по gainsaying the fact that 
they spent the ‘winter of their life amidst Malayalis, and have won 
for themselves a permanent place in the hearts of the pious Mala- 
yàlis. . 
Whether they be natives of Kerala or of the Eastern coast, it 
has to be admitted also that their activities, literary and religious, 
contributed, to a great extent, towards the fulfilment of the object 
of the Sannyast Madhom over which they presided, viz., the affording 
of ample facilities for “spiritual instruction, the acquisition of spiri- 
tual knowledge to promote the Hindu religion and to represent to 
the laity the true nature of God according to the Hindu religion, 
Well may these great and venerable Vaisnava saints be entitled 
to adoration at the hands of the people of Kerala, and in as full a 
measure as the great Kulasekhara A'var aroused the spiritual fervour ` 
and commanded the homage of non-Malayalis, and yet, has been un- 
doubtedly acknowledged to be one of the greatest souls Kerala ever 
produced 


А, GOVINDA WARIYAR 


Early Visnuism and Narayaniya Worship* 
Hoc 


` Before taking up the ‘question of Visnu’s relation to Narayana we 
propose to describe briefly the general charácter of early Vignuism in 
the Epic, · It must be noted at the outset that Visnuism as- a sectarian ` 
doctrine is not found in an isolated and definite form in tlie Epic, 

: ‚ we find, for instance, the М№агауапіуа worship ; but it 
пенис" pervades the whole Epic in an imperceptible-and elusive 
_in the Epic. manner. The difficulty is also enhanced by the. rather 

elastic: epic attitude which indiscriminately identifies its 
sectarian gods, who not only absorb one another’s deeds and attributes 
but also the characteristic "theological conceptions and traits of wor- 
ship. Vignu is, in turn, identified with: Siva, Brahma and. a host 
of other deities, and the identification, thóugh sometimes formal 
helps to obliterate the distinctive sectarian worship which pertains 
to the deity. In xii, 349, 64-69, five current systems ‘are mentioned 
viz, Samkhya, Yoga, . Paficaratra, Vedaranyaka ( Vedah) and 

Pasupata; but in all these’ systems Vignu is declared to be the migtha 
or the chief object of worship. In another passage (xii, 338, 4) 
where the god is addressed as Paficamaehakalpa, the commentator 
gives the names of five sects, viz,, Saura, Sakta, Ganefa, Saiva and. 
Vaisnava. These passages really furnish a clue to the understanding 
of Epic Visnuism in general, It may be regarded as the general 
name given to the all-inclusive and dominating sectarianism of 
the Epic, appearing in an ever-shifting and somewhat colourless 
form, In the huge conglomeration of adventure, legend, myth, 
history, and superstition and of complex bodies of custom, sentiment, 
belief and philosophy, this Visnuism is fully blended and cannot 
be separated as such, It is only when it is directly identified, for 
instance, with the Магауапіуа or Krgna-Vasudeva worship that 
it becomes full-blooded and distinctive; but the connexion is hardly 
organic and helps us very little in understanding the character of 
. Visnuism itself 


id Continued from JHQ, vol. VII, no. 1, p. 93 t, 
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The Visnuite, as a sect ог as indicating a definite form of wor- 

ship, hardly exists in the Epic, and the term Vaisnava, in the sense 

of sectarian worshipper of Visnu is never used in the 

NO work, except at the end where by. way of addendum, 

in the Epic. the benefits of reciting or listening to the narratives 

are detailed for an obviously pious purpose, There 

is no Visnuite or Vaisnava: as a matter of fact, all in the Epic аге 
Visnuites or Vaignavas, 

At the same time Visnu is not merely a dummy god for the 
sustaining of a colourless religion or for the hoisting of varied secta- 
rian beliefs of a more or less définite character. That he has a 
vivid personality which makes him stand out of the extraordinary 
variety of deities has already been made clear; and that he is the 
supreme deity, the all-god, is acknowledged throughout in the Epic. 

Visnu is practically the personal embodiment of the 
снаа complex mass of epic beliefs, both orthodox and 
centre of a popular, and as such, he has a real personality. Hopkins 
7०9५188 fiiis. as right in stating* that the ultimate emphasis is 
not on trinity, nor on multifariousness, but on unity ; and Vignu is 
the vivid personification of that unity, He is therefore the supreme 
externalisation of the philosophical? as well as the religious idea 
of the unity of the godhead ; he is also the supreme unifying fact 
of divergent and bizzare epic faiths and beliefs, He is the summit 
of its t' ological conception, to whom alone(whether in his own 
person <. ‚п diverse forms) not only the knowledge and activity of 
the worshipper but also his highest sentiment of religious devotion 
called bhakti, should be directed. Conceived in the most vivid terms 
of personality, he is the centre of gravity towards which the bhakti 
conception of the epic religion moves with its complex theological 


1 Religions of India, p. 413. 

2 The philosophical shape which was given to Visnuism, when 
it came in the hands of the philosophers, is as indefinite as its 
purely religious. or theological aspect; for Hopkins has very ably 
shown in his Great Epic that the philosophical views of the Epic 
represent every shade of: opinion from Vedic theism to Upanisadic 
monism as wellas various forms of early philosophical speculations, 
styl” generally in the Epic аз Saàmkhya-Yoga. Visnu asa god was 
naturally interpreted according to these philosophical views, old 
and new, 
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ideas of а personal god and his grace. Though the doctrines of 
the faith, unless definitely shaped in Krsnaism or Narayanism, are 
often philosophically incongruous and incoherent, its foundation 
is a true religious feeling, broad-based on the fancies and instincts 
as well as оп the simple hopes and yearnings of large masses, Vignu- 
ism must be described in terms of this large and mystic religious 
feeling of loving worship in an epic setting. To identify itself with 
gods and godly heroes was therefore easy ; but its confused appearance 
is not an accident but an essence of its being, It is monotheism, but 
monotheism in which the worship is directed to the “one god .of 
various forms" (viii, 33, 49). 

The characterisation of this religious feeling of bhakit takes a 
more tangible form in the definite aspects of epic Visnuism, known 
as the Narayaniya and the Krena-Vasudeva worship. Тһе list of 
Visnu's thousand names (xiii, 149) would itself indicate his Protean 
character : but in the Epic his principal incarnation is Krsna-Vasudeva, 

It is here that Visnuism takes a distinct shape. But 


MA it may be worth while to indicate here briefly the 
the Epic. general conception of 68862 in the Epic, without any 


reference to its particular developments, although it 

must be admitted that the fundamental conception is the same 
throughout, The epic use of the term bhakti has been analysed 
very ably by Hopkins! in its general as well as in its religious 
sense, It is clear that Bhakti is not always monotheistic ; for, though 
directed chiefly to one god, it is often found accompanied by a similar 
feeling for other gods, and each god is the object of йа as need 
arises, But “other gods" are really conceived as forms of the one 
god,and in this sense the attitude is monotheistic. ` When directed 
towards the one god, itis the devotion directed solely towards him 
as the special object of worship When the question is formally 
put to Sañjaya, "What is this bhakti you bear towards Janardana” ? 
his reply is interesting (v, 69, 4): ` 

māyām na seve, bhadram te, na vrthadharmam асаге | 

Suddha-bhavam gato bhaktya sastrad vedmi Janardanam, // 


This reply lays stress on the renouncing of delusive attachments 
and wrong practices, and prescribes purity of heart and study of 
scriptures which would give knowledge of god. Although exclusive 


1 JRAS, 1911, pp. 727 f. 
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concentration, moral purity and knowledge or belief are admitted | 
as preliminary to bhakti, they are not identical with it; the reply 
really evades the question. The conception of Bhakti 


. Tendency to ‘throughout, whether directed towards a god, or to a 


wards sense- 


devotion ги woman, ог to the king, connotes deep personal affectio., 
erotic mystic А . . . 
. clem. 7 typified by the love of a wife for her husband, and is 


the word interchangeable with 277, bhava, raga or sneha 
as term of fervent and endearing love, It is an emotional and ethical 
passion, rather than an impersonal intellectual conviction adduced 
by mere knowledge. The deity is conceived as the beloved, апа 
the worship is essentially loving and intimate adoration (puja). Аз 
such, ó¿a## borders upon sense-devotion and leans perceptibly 
towards the erotic passion, It is usually of the pure sort, and implies а 
kind of erotic mysticism, which conceives religious longings in terms 
of earthly passion,—a quasi-amorous attitude of self-surrender to 
. the person or image of е beloved deity, such as characterise not 
a little of that Christian. literature for which the song of Solomon— 
“I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is mine" is the sacred archetype. 
Butitstoo ardent tendency has the danger of lapsing 
н into sensuousness or sensual passion, such as im appa- 
Rape in rent in some of the medizval expressions of this emo- 
у tion, The feeling results in an exclusive concentration 
and complete surrender of self; the bakin acknowledges himself 
as prapanna (suppliant or submissive), and resorts to his god as the 
only refuge (barana) for divine grace (prasada), without which he 
` can never work out his salvation alone, There is no direct exposi- 
tion of the dc -trine of grace (prasada) and surrender (prapatti) in the 
Epic, but the iaeas are fully acknowledged as involved in an attitude 
of bhakti, These religious conceptions find full expression in the 
‘worship of Narayana and Krsna, who are completely identified with 
Visnu, and to this we now turn our attention, 
Narayana is not: such an ancient god as Visnu, having been men- 
tioned for the first time in the Satapatha-Brahmapa and in а dubious 
section of the Taitiiriya-Aranraka ; but his origin and 
ет and early history are somewhat obscure, He appears to 
Narayana: two have been originally a deity of a different kind. Two 
xs ancient traditions about him seem to exist, The. first, 
recorded in a Вгабтапа fairly early, gives us in ritual language а 
mysterious and elusive figure, apparently identified with the Rgvedic 
Puruga or Cosmic Man as the symbol of creation by sacrifice ; and 
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the second, recorded in the Epic, gives us а hint (and nothing more) 

of his character as a legendary saint, divine or deified, although here 
also he is regarded as a pUrva-deva or ancient god. 

The earliest reference! to Narayana in a highly mystical passage 

in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xii, 3.4) calls him Ригиза-Магауапа, 

who, under the instructions of Prajapati, the impersonal 


Earliest refe- cosmic principle in Brahmana literature, places in a 


ence as Purusa- 


Narayana in pantheistic mood all the world and allthe gods in 
Satapatha- : š ; 
Brahmana. his own self and his own self in all the worlds and all 


the gods, thus becoming, by the power of sacrifice, the 
Universe itself, In a subsequent passage in the same Brahmana 
(xiii, 6, r, 1) we are told that Ригиза-Магауапа in his desire to surpass 
all things performed a pafica-ratra salira or a series of sacrifice 
lasting over five nights, and became omnipresent and supreme by a 
sacrifice, The sacrifice is designated purusa-medha 
pa perior or immolation of the Puruga,? and apparently refers 
Paiica-ratra to the tremendous symbolical sacrifice, described in 
sattra and | 
Puruga-medha. the famous Purusa-hymn of the Rg-veda (x, 90) as cone 
sisting of the mystical immolation of the cosmic Man 
for the purpose of creation; for, a little later, another passage 
(xlii, 6, 2, 12) of the Brahmana refers distinctly to the Rgvedic hymn 
(x, 90) with an apparent allusion to a tradition that Narayana was 
the author of the hymn, which came to be known as bis litany. 
The Purusa-Narayana tradition of the Brahmana appears to 
survive in the strange account given of Narayana in the Mahabharata 
(xii. 338, 4) where he is praised by Nàrada in a long 
ROMA EINE prose hymn as the Puruga, Mahapuruga and Purugot- 
Epic literature. tama,* as well as by the epithet Райсагаїгіка. In 
МИ. xii, 350, 5 (cf, also xii, 207, 5, 9-10), the nature 
of Narayana, who is of course equated with Visnu and Krsna, is 


I In Maittrayant-Samhita (ii, 9) Narayana is mentioned as 
Visnu and Кебауа, but this passage, also naming some later deities, 
has been regarded as an obvious interpolation. 

`2 And not human sacrifice, as Muir, ор. cit. p. 25, explains. 

3 In Satapatha Br. (xiii, 7, І, 1) the selfexistent Brahma is re- 
presented as sacrificing himself (Zfmanam १४८०) in a similar manner. 

4 These epithets as well as Uttama-Purusa (xii, 335) are 
common enough for Narayana (ог Visnu or Krsna) in the Epic. It 
is also possible that the preponderatingly Samkhya-Yoga theology 
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described by the allpervading, all-generating and eternal character- 
istics of the supreme and one Ригиза ог Purusottama, with whom he 
is directly identified as the Primeval Man (xii, 350, 14), and as bearing 
par excellence the name of Mahapurusa (xii, 350, 9). Indeed in the Epic 
the identity of Vignu-Narayana as the Purusa or Mahapuruga is іп 
general an acknowledged fact, In the vision which Narayana vouch- 
safes to Narada (as the Bhagavat does to Arjuna) Narayana’ is 
described (xii, 339, 6f), after the Rgvedic hymn, as having a thousand 
heads, thousand eyes, a thousand arms and feet as well as a hundred 
(xii, 43 : xii,335) or even a thousand (xiii,149) names, with the addition 
‘that he is golden coloured—a phrase which is Vedic but which some 
of the Upanigads* apply to the description of the supreme Purusa 
who shines beyond darkness. The Puruga-sikta of the Rg-veda itself 
is referred to in the Narayaniya, xii, 350, 5, and its undisputed 
РЕНЕ authority is cited іп maintaing the thesis that although 
explanation of many «rugas are acknowledged in Samkhya-Yoga, 
is rayana | there is only one делива who is the sole source (yoni) of 

| all purusas, Is it possible that this early identification 
of Narayana with the Primeval Man lingers behind the puzzling ety- 


of this (Narayaniya) section of the Epic suggested the epithet Purusa, 
cf, for instance, Л. xii, 340, 28-29. But Purusa is conceived here 
` more as an active principle connected with creation, as well as with 
preservation and destruction. On Buddha as Mahápurusa, see Senart, 
Essai sur la legende du Buddha, pp. 87f., p. 123 and Carpenter, Thetsm 
in Medieval India (Hibbert Lectures) 1921, p. 45. In the account 
of creation given by Manu (i, 11), Brahma is called the Purusa, This 
may be due to the common connexion with the notion of creation, 
bat itis not unusual for Brahma or Prajapati to absorb the function 
of the supreme god, characterised generally as Purusa, Cf. Vigns- 
Purina, i, 2, 45f. So also Rudra-Siva is called the Purusa in Svetaéva- 
tara Up., iii, 14 (quotfng the Puruga-hymn), The Purusa idea appears 
to have been well established in the post-Brahmanic literature and 
applied indiscriminately to all the great gods. 

I Like Visnu, for instance, in v, iii, 7. 

2 Chindogya Up. i. 6,6; Swetaévatara, iii, 8 and 14 etc, The 
Soezaóvatara passage is obviously imitated in xii, 340, 57. The 
Purusa is a hackneyed enough expression in the Upanisads to desig- 
nate the Supreme Self, and we have also the symbols Puruga-in-the- 
sun ; Puruga-in-the-right-eye, etc, 
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mology of Ње name itself! which literally signifies ‘man’, as also | 
behind that of his mysterious double Nara ?? 


[The invention of the name appears to us to be somewhat 
similar to the eponymous process, Barnett explains (of. cit, р. 76) 
that Nara in the word Narayana isa proper name, and that Narayana 
signifies “a man of the Nara family” (Narayana in his view having 
been originally a divine or deified saint); but this explanation is 
partial, and connects itself with the second tradition about Narayana 
mentioned above, to which alone Barnett would give importance to 
_the exclusion of the first, and apparently earlier, Brahmanic tradition 
of Puruga-Narayana, But Narayana’s inseparable twin Nara raises 
a difficulty. Apparently Nara is also “a man of the Nara family,” 
- being Narayana’s double; but it is strange that of the twins one 
should be called by the gotra-name Nara and the other by the deri- 
vative name Narayana. But Barnett is undoubtedly justified in 
rejecting the somewhat artificial etymology ofthe name (referred to 
by R. G. Bhandarkar, section 32) which would derive the word 
Narayana from warah (waters) and ayana (going) “one who has the 
waters as his resting place", connecting the conception with that of 
primeval waters; or from sarah (men) and ayana (goal or resting 
place), *one.who is the goal or resting place of men." (Naras are also 
spirits as well as gods of heroic prowess in the Epic), The 
conception of primeval waters goes back to the Rg-veda and is trace- 
able in the Epic and Purana conception of Narayana ; but the inter- 
pretations appear to be later concoctions of misconceived etymology 
Both the derivations, however, appear to be accepted in the Epic. In iii, 
189, 3 (also in iii, 271, 42) it is said that Narayana is so called because 
in days of yore he named the waters sarah and made them his resting 
place (ayana) ; in xii, 341, 39-40 (=Manu-Samhitā, i, IO) the same 
derivation of the name is given with the addition that the waters 
bore that name because they were the offspring of мага (apo nara 
iti prokta apo vai nara-stnavah)! It is not clear if nara in the phrase 
nara-sünavah is a proper name or simply means ‘man,’ but it is clear 
that Narayana here declares himself to be "the resting place or goal 
of man" (zaranam ayanam khyātam aham ekah sanatanah),—S.K.D.] 

2 [Nara, except as identified with Arjuna, appears to possess 
no direct activity or importance, but only remains as a mysterious 
shadow of Narayana, His origin and association cannot be traced 
in the earlier train of ideas ; but R, G, Bhandarkar gives the some- 
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It is not until we come to the fourth prapithaka of the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka (x, т, 6) that we find again the mention of Narayana! ; but 
this section, which is also known as the Maha- Nàráyama 

A later. U; P » f š ००० 
reference in panigad and which refers to many late sectarian deities, 
сан is described asa ¿ZZ or supplement, and is therefore 
E presumably a later addition.? It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the mention of Магауапа is made here in connexion 
with Vasudeva and Visnu apparently as three phases of the same 

Supreme Being (Narayaniya vidmahe, Vasudeviya dhimahi, tanno 
Visnuh pracodayat) i 
In the Mahabharata? (as well as in the Puranas) the identifica- 
tion of Narayana as the supreme god (deva-devah sanitanah) with 
Visnu and Vasudeva (and as a corollary, with every 
ee other great god) is complete. It may be suggested 
that the early identification of Visnu with sacrifice and ` 
Narayana’s symbolical connexion with sacrifice had something to do 
with their ultimate equalisation ; for it is significant that Vignu 
as the essence of sacrifice is still worshipped under the name of Yajfia- 


what artificial explanation (02, cit, sec. 34) that the origin of the idea 
of Nara and Narayana is to be sought in the Upanisadic parable of 
two birds dwelling in the same tree, one looking on, and the other 
actively engaged in eating the fruit thereof, The connexion suggest- 
ed is hardly convincing, and the description of Nara as actively eating 
. the fruit does not apply. The association of deities in pair, or the. 
tradition of legendary twins is ancient. Is it too fanciful to presume 
that the original Brahmana conception of Ригиза-Магауапа was for 
some mysterious reasons split up, according to this ancient tradition 
of pairing deities, into Nara (= Purusa), and Narayana (also = Purusa) 
who is an afterthought or an obvious derivative therefrom ? Does 
not the tradition refer to a duplication into Nara and Narayana 
(sattvam ekam dvidha krtam, see Mbh. v, 49, 21), the quadruplication 
being the result of an obviously later addition ?—S.K.D.] 

I Cf. Weber, Indische Studien, i, 78 ; xiii, 353. 

2 Keith (/RAS, 1908, p. 171, fn.) thinks, however, that the date 
of the passage can hardly be later than the 3rd century B.C. | 

3 Hopkins, Ёё Mythology, р. 206. The phrase quoted is taken. 
from a reference to Narayana іп і, 67, go (BORI. ed. Poona 1930) = 
т, 67, 151 (Bombay ed). It also occurs in xii, 336, 24 and 29 etc 
Also deva-devah puritanah in xii, 336, 12 etc 
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(Sacrifice) Nàráyana!. Mythological accounts in the Epic connect 
Narayana with creation and with the ancient conception of primeval 
waters,? He is still called Purusa, Mahapuruga, Uttama-puruga, or 
and Purugottama, and probably from this connexion Vignu derives 
his well-known epithet of Uttama-Puruga ог Purugottama.® 
It is in this character as the supreme deity and as identified with 
Visnu and Vasudeva that Narayana appears as the originator of a 
devotional religion (which however appears to have have had a tradi- 
ЕСИ ^ tion independent of Visnuism or Маѕидеуіѕт) in the 
न a somewhat confused and mythical account of the Nara- 
Cn yaniya episode of the twelfth book of the Mahabharata’, - 
f We shall consider the details of the Nārāyaņīya theo-. 
. logy of Ekanta-dharma and its independent character hereafter ; but 
what concerns us most at present is the tradition, which appears to 
survive here, of the early character of Narayana himself. The tale 
relates (xii, 334) that the one original form of Narayana took 
birth in the Киа age in the quadruple form of Nara, Narayana, 
Нагі and Krsna as the four sons of Dharma or Righteousness, 


г Narayana’s connexion with sacrifice (yajña) is indicated іп 
the epithets given to him throughout the Магдуаптуа section, such 
as уаўйа, mahāyajña, yajfiapati, yajha-hrdaya etc, (xii, 338,4; xii, 
339, Іо etc); and it is significant that he is also called Parama- 
уамаёа by Narada. Yajña is also the name of an avaiira of Visnu- 
Narayana in the Bhigavata Purana list of incarnations (i, 3, 1 f.). 

2 See the story of the Boy and the Nyagrodha tree in М. 
iii, 188, 89. ‘The primeval waters were regarded from Rg-vedic times 
as-the original seat of the generating power of the universe, 

3 What appears more or less as a title or description in the 
Epic becomes a definite manifestation (pradurbhava or avatara) in the 
Puranas. Thus Purusa is given as a pradurbhava in the list of 22 Ava- 
taras in the Bhégavata-Purina (i, 3, г f) where Nara and Narayana 
are also Avatàras, 

4 Xii 334-351 (Bombay Edition) An analysis of the episode 
is given by Grierson in Ind, Ant, Sept, 1908, p. 263 f. and by В. G. 
Bhandarkar, of. cif, sec. 4-5. Also in Sörensen, Inder, pp. 512-16. 

5 In vii, 200, 57 also we areto!d that Narayana for the purpose 
of action (kiryartham) took birth as the son of Dharma and perform- 
ed austerities, The birth from Dharma is also referred to in xii, 342, 
106-7, 127; xii, 347, 1; xii, 343, 51; xii, 344, 20, In some of the 
Puranas Ahimsa is said to be the. mother, 
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The first two, Nara and Narayana, took up their abode in the hermi- 
tage of Badari and practised penances there.‘ They were still there 
when the ever inquisitive Narada came to visit them; but Hari and 
Krsna who dwelt there formerly were no longer present at the time of 
Narada’s visit, To Narada’s question as to whom they could be 
worshipping when they themselves were tlie supreme deities, Narayana 
‘informed his amazed enquirer that he was worshipping his own original 
form (prakrt2), the all-pervading and eternal, which embraced both the 
existent and the non-existent. After this philosophical conversation, 
Narada made up his mind, with Narayana's. permission, to go and see . 
the original form of Narayana ; and by means of mystical Yoga-powers 
he soared into the sky and reached the summit of Mount Meru from 
which place he obtained in the northwest direction a Pisgah-sight 
of the mythical godland and abode of Narayana, the mysterious 
Svetadvipa;? surrounded by the Milk ocean. 
There can be no doubt about the extremely mythical character of 
| this account, but it is possible that this ‘strange story 
me preserves even in its mythical garb an ancient tradition 
of his early about Narayana and the Narayantya sect, Although - 
ancient deified  indistinguishable from the supreme diety, there is a hint 
раа that both Nara and Narayana were originally ancient 
. saints of legend. While the description Fz (sage) is common (e.g.xii, 339, 
100 ; xii, 343, 10 and xii, 346, 7-8 ; v, 96, 14 ; V, 97, 2 ; iil, 47, 11), they 





I This performance of austerities at Badari (at Gandhamadana in 
v, 96, 15) by Nara and Narayana is also referred to in other places, eg., 
in iii, 40, 1 ; iii, 141, 23 (Gandhamadana is also mentioned), iii, 156, 10 
etc., and seems to be an established tradition. See also v, 111, 4, where 
it is said that in the hermitage of Badari, Narayana, Krsna and Brahma 
reside, In 1, 70, 29 the hermitage is described as gangaya uposobhitam ; 
in iii, 145, 40 as bhagirathyupasobhitam. : | 

-2 Attempts ata geographical localisation of the place, as Barnett 
rightly emphasises (ор. ८८४., р. 84, note), have been wholly misdirected. 
The question gained importance from the hypothesis, put forward by 
some scholars, of points of contact between Christianity and early . 
bhakti religion ; the so-called “white-landers” in their opinion, re- 
presenting ‘a Christian community, probably ` Nestorian, in the north; 
This is not the place to discuss the question in detail ; but the theory 
of early Christain influence from the north, with which ‘we are im- 
mediately concerned, may now be taken to have been discredited. 
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are expressly mentioned in xii, 335, б, and хіі, 343, 34, as purunan 787 
or ancient sages, performing austerities, The epithet also occurs in 
iii, 47, 10; vi, 66, 11 ; viii, 87, 74, where Nara and Narayana are not 
only great ancient sages (puranau rei-sattamau), but are also the 
prototypes of the close epic association .of Arjuna and Vàsudeva-Krsna 
respectively. Again, in iii, 12, 46, Janardana (= Vasudeva-Krsna) is said 
to have addressed Arjuna and declared that “thou art, Nara and І am 
Narayana-Hari, and we, the two sages (r$) Nara-Narayana, have come 
to this world at the proper time.” The same sentiment is repeated 
in the rather long digression in the Narayantya (vii, 341, 37) on the 
etymology of thé various names of the supreme deity of the cult. 
Indeed, this idea of Arjuna and Vasudeva-Krsna as incarnations of Nara 
: and Narayana respectively (inspite of the many declarations that 
Arjuna is also an améa of Indra) appears to be fairly well established ` 
in the epic ;? but the tradition also is important that originally Nara 
and Narayana were ancient sages, just as Arjuna and Vasudeva were 
considered as human incarnations, Their traditional deification is 
also expressed by the description that Nara and Narayana were ‘tradi- 


1 The epic Nara and Narayana, as well as Hari and Krena, occur 
also as the sublimated forms of Гокара!аз (see Hopkins, Epic 
Mythology, p. 152, f.n.) | 

2 Also in 1, 67, 110; i, 218, 5 ; iii, 86,6; vi, 23, 26 ес. Tadpa- 
trikar (B.O.R. Institute Annals, x, р. 331) computes. 26 references to 
this combined identification in the Epic, and rightly reminds us that 
the joint-worship of Vasudeva ana Arjuna is referred to in Panini, iv, 3, 
98. With regard to Arjuna's godhead, which is prociaimed to him in 
iii, 41, 35 and 43; Ш, 47, 7L, Hopkins remarks (Great Epic of India, 
New Haven, 1920, p. 184): “Arjuna is a form of Visnu, Не is taught 
this with wonder and great amaze in the sixth book. But our amaze- 
ment at his amazement is still greater, for this doctrine, apparently 
so new to him, was revealed to him long before, in the third book, 
and on that earlier occasion he appeared fully to appreciate the fact 
that he was divine and identical with Krsna, which facts in the sixth 
book he has totally forgotten.” [It seems that Arjuna’s godhead and 
identification with Nara was an afterthought (the 26 references are 
comparatively much too little) arising out of his friendship with Krsna 
Vasudeva who was perhaps long ago identified with Narayana, The 
way in which this godhead is protested would also indicate its compara- 
tively recent origin—S, K, D.] 
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tionally two old gods"! (zara-màárayanau ` devas pirva-deviviti $rutih, 
V, 49, 19 ; also v, 49, 5É.). | 

It is also curious that this tradition of Narayana аз an ancient sage 
vaguely allies itself with the earlier recorded Purusa-conception of 
Narayana by means of the other’ tradition mentioned above, which. 
alleges that he was the r$? or sage who composed the Puruga-sükta, 
of Rg-veda, x, 9o. 

This composite origin of the epic Narayana is interesting as 
affording a striking instance of the moulding of a personal god out 
of ancient figures of myth and legend. On the one hand, we have 

the euhemeristic view which indicates that Narayana 
pees i was originally a divine or deified saint; on the other 
origin as an hand, the old symbolical-ritualistic idea of Purusa- 
explanation of Kapi z . > У 
his identifica- Narayana, connected with creation, contributes to make 
pt PN the conception complete. But in whatever way we 
Wren respec- ‘trace the obscure origin and history of Narayana, it 
रः is clear that іп the Epic the equation Visnu= Narayana, 
. = Vasudeva-Krsna=the supreme deity is fully established. A precise 
solution of the equation is not possible, but it may be suggested 
that, on the one hand, Магауапа’з Bráhmanic connexion with sacrifice 
as Puruga-Narayana probably helped his equalisation with Visnu, 


I [In this interesting passage (as well as in v, 96) warlike 
attributes are also ascribed fo them so that their incarnations as Arjuna 
and Vasudeva-Krsna may not be unfitting. Brahma informs Brhaspati 
(v, 49) that the ascetics (/apasu) Мага and Narayana exist for the 
destruction of Asüras (asuramam vinüsaya) and that they are repeatedly 

bornin times of war, The story ofthe obtaining of the Nàrayana- 
| weapon (vii, 199.) is based on this legend, The pharse purva-deva 
occurs in ij 224, 3: ara-mürüyamau уан tau purva-devau vibhivasaul 
samprüptau тапизе loke (i.e. = Arjuna and Vasudeva) kāryārtham hi 
divaukasim|| ; ini, 228, 18: vüsudevürjunüvelau......] nara-narayanive 
` tau pürva-devau divi érutau|] ; in viii, 10, 41 (purva-devan mahiimanau 
=A and V) etc, In viii, 200, 58f, Narayana is said to have performed 
austerities for 66,000 years,and then for twice that period at the 
Himavat. He thus became Brahman (brakma-bhiitah), beheld the 
supreme deity Siva, to whom he recited a hymn and obtained boons, 
-From the austerities, we are told, was born a great sage, Nara, who 
was equal to Narayana himself and who is none other than Arjuna, 
In iii, 41, 35, Arjuna himself is called pirva-deva,—S,K.D.} 
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the Brahmanic personation of Sacrifice; while оп the other hand, the 
the tradition of his euhemeristic origin probably made it easy to 
approximate him to Vasudeva-Krsna, in whose legendary history 
also an euhemeristic element must be admitted. | mE 
On the origin of: the name ' Paficaratra! given to the devotional 
religion of the Narayaniya, the suggestion is tempting that it connects 
itself with the Padcarüra salira, lasting over five days, which the 
RA as mythical Ригиза-Магауапа is reported in the Satapatha- 
оао е ` Brahmana (xiii, 6, 1) to have performed for obtaining 
no to ‘exclusive supremacy; but it must Бе admitted that 
‘there is no direct evidence to support this connexion. 
In the Epic we are told’ (xii, 339, тто f.) that the Райсага газ only 
intensified the cult introduced by Narada, which must be the doc- 
trine explained by Narayana to him ;2 and inthis view the Райса- 


~ 





I The system is called: Pañcaratra and its followers Paficaratrin 
or Paficaratrika, but sometimes both the system and followers are 
_ known as Paticaratra. In the Epic, the word, usually in the form 
Paficaratra, is almost exclusively used for the system or doctrine 
(xii, 218, 11; 335, 25; 339, 111; 349, I; 349, 64; 349, 68 ; 349, 
72). $i | f 

2 The other statement that the Pañcaratras derive their doctrine 
from the sun need not seriously affect this tradition, The same thing ` 
is also said of the Bhagavatas. The statement, however, is qualified 
in the Epic itself by the other statements that the sun, in the form 
of Sürya or Viva$vat, was, like Narada, only one of the many recipients 
and communicators of the religion, but that it came ultimately 
from Narayana himself, This view about the sun being the recipient 
of the religion may have come in after Visnu, originally a Vedic - 
solar god, was accepted in the cult as the supreme deity, or it may 
have been due to the influence of the Saura sects or solar cults, 
whose independent existence is mentioned in the Epic. The com-. 
plex Epic sectarianism was elastic enough, and did not disdain 
conscious or unconscious contamination, for even Siva becomes a form 
of Visnu or Narayana: and plays a part in the mythology of the 
Naráyagas or Paficaratras. That the intrusion of solar myths does 
not prove that the religion itself was originally or at any 
time a form of sun-worship has already been emphasised by us 
above. . | 
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ratras would be identical with the Narayantyas or Ekintins, In the 
list of names which Narada utters in praise of Narayana (xii, 338, 4), 
the latter is called inter alia Paticaritrika, 

But the origin as well as the precise meaning of the term is 
really obscure. Various strange etymologies? have been suggested 
but they are not only instances of misplaced etymological ingenuity 
but are also obviously late concoctiors to explain the actually obscure 
or forgotten origin of the name. Е. Otto Schrader, who has made 
a special study of the later Райсагама Agamas, mentions? what he 
thinks to be a more reliable explanation (though given in the apo- 
cryphal Nàrada-Paicaratra) that the expression Paficarütra refers to 
the five (pafica) principal topics or kinds of knowledge (razra)* 
treated in the system or the texts, viz, reality (tattva), liberation 
(mukti), devotion (bhakti), yoga (yaugika) and the objects of sense 
(vaisayiba), although none of the accepted texts of the school strictly 
conforms to this ideal division, But the explanation, though less 
fanciful, is obviously a suitable afterthought. Schrader, on the other 
hand, seems to support. our suggestion that the term is to be ulti- 


r Nilakantha explains the phrase as “one who is attainable by 
the scriptures of the Paficaratras (paficavatragama-gamya), Оп -the 
epithet pafica-kila-kartypati employed in this connexion see S. K. 
De, /RAS, 1931, p. 415 who maintains that Pafica-kala Paficaratra 
as the designation of the cult, 

2 Such as (i). the night (+itra)=obscuration of five (райса) 
- great Sástras, viz, Yoga, Samkhya, Bauddha, Arhata and Kapala or 
PaSupata, (ii) the éastra which puts to death (faficatva) other &astras, 
` just as the sun makes the night (72277) die, (iii) the system of cooking = 
destroying (añe, from root pac, to cook) the night (722,2) = ignorance, 
(iv) the system which takes its name from the five sacraments (brand- 
ing etc.) or five daily observances (abhigamana etc), See A. Govinda- 
carya Svamin in /RAS, 1911, p. 940f; Schrader, Introduction to 
Paticaratra, Adyar (Madras), 1916, рр. 22, 24. 

3 Op. cit, pp. 24£. ; also quoted in /R AS, 1911, р. 941. 

4 The word rà/ra (or more correctly ràz5i) here, as Schrader 
explains, which originally meant ‘night’; came by some mysterious 
train of thought (or is it because the doctrine was thought to be 
esoteric and’ secret ?) to mean both a cardinal doctrine of the system 
and a chapter or work dealing with the doctrine, 
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mately connected with the passage in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xii, 
6, 1) where: the word pañcarātra occurs with reference 
Probable conex to Purusa-Narayana?s continuous sacrifice for five days.! 
ee This would also explain the epic connexion or syno- 
Paficaritra- nymity between -the Paficaratras and the Narayaniya 
satira. Ekantins, as. well as the name Paücarátrika given to 
Narayana himself in the Epic and the Puranas. But 
Schrader would like to give-a more doctrinal trend to the interpreta- 
tion by connecting it with'the theory of. “Manifestation,” and suggest- 
ing (chiefly .on the authority of Ahirbudhnya Samhitz) that "the sect 
took its name from its central dogma, which was the Paficaratra sattra 
of Narayana interpreted philosophically as the fivefold manifestation 
of God by means of His Para, Vyüha, Vibhava, Antaryamin and 
Arca forms This suggestion accords well with the doctrines that 
prevailed in the later development of the school? but unfortunately 
we possess no early texts to confirm it. 
Who were the Ekintins or Paücarátras, and what was the charac- 
ter of their theology, said to have been promulgated by Narayana 


himself as an ‘expression of a bhakiireligion? Even 
The religious 


system of the if their origin which. is lost in obscurity may have 
Ekantin ‘or iff - ६६ : fücara 2 
Paficardtra, been different, it is clear that the equation Paficaratra= 


Ekantin is established without question in the Epic. 
Whether these names are conterminous with Satvata and Bhagavata we 
need not discuss at present; but there are passages mainly at the 
end of the Narayantya section (xii, 348, 29 and 34) which say twice 
that the religion is followed by the Satvata, and another which says 
that Uparicara-vasu, Narayana’s early devotee, followed the Satvata 
rule (xii, 335, 19); while the term Bhagavat and direct reference 


. I СЕ Barnett, ор. cit., p. 86 < 

2 The Vyüha doctrine, howevër, is old and is found in the 
Narayaniya. | 

3 The connexion with Kapileya or . the epic Samkhya-Yoga 
doctrine and the declaration that Pañcaśikha was a teacher. of the 
Paficaratra system (xii, 218, тї) only emphasise the close alliance 
‘of the two systems on the philosophical side, and nothing more, The 
so-called Samkhya-Yoga or the Райсабікһа scheme, as set forth in 
the Epic, has little inner connexion with the Narayantya faith ; on 
the contrary, they are ‘contrasted in many points, inspite of mutual 
contamination. | | 
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apparently to the Bhagavadgiti are also not absent in the account. 
The original records or scriptures, consisting of “a hundred thousand 
excellent 810085” of the Ekantins or Paficaratras, referred to in xii, 
335, 27 f. and in xii, 339, 110 f., if they ever existed, are not available. 
Our knowledge of the cult is derived chiefly from the Epic, but the 
Epic account is greatly overlaid with mythical, legendary and adven- 
titious theosophical matters, There is also the possibility of this 
account being a somewhat later “Brahmanised” version of an originally 
independent popular faith. It is difficult to disentangle the pristine 
form of the cult from these embellishments, but it is highly probable 

that the cult in its origin was non-Vedic, and that the 
ве ыр form in which it is set forth in the Narayantya would 
‘earlier tradition indicate that, compared ‘with the more or less syste- 
Шап 39880 atic doctrine of the Bhagavadgita, it represents a 

less developed and less coherent form of the religion, 
which has not yet emerged from its mythical and legendary surround- 
ings. The teachings of the two texts, however independently they may 
have originated, ultimately formed, as emphasised in the Epic itself, 
the doctrine of one religious body (xii, 346, 11 ; xii, 348, 8 and 53); 
but they possibly belonged to different sections of the same church, 
or perhaps represented an earlier and a later tradition respectively of 
one popular religious movement, diverging. in many particulars but 
agreeing at least in one essential. 


( To be continued ) 


MRINAL DASGUPTA 


MISCELLANY ' 


“Ganga” in Ceylon and India 


In connection with the definition of "the boundary marks” “of 
waterlogged waste lands, pertaining to the right of entrance” of 
the “Agrama-Vihara” “dedicated to Arya Avalokiteévara,” the recently 
discovered Gunaighar Grant of Vainyagupta! refers to the Ha-(?) 
cátagamgá. The words  "pa$cimena Ha-)-catagamga” signify 
that the river Ha-(?)-cata formed the western boundary. The editor, 
Mr. Bhattacharya, renders it by "stream" and points out that this 
sense is still conveyed by the word "gang" (gaüg ?) in Eastern Bengal, 

I may note that itis not the only epigraphical instance of байга 
meaning a stream. The inscription of Vainyagupta is dated 188 G, Е. 
` (current)? In the Partabgarh Inscription of Mahendrapála II who 
belonged to the Pratihàra Dynasty, we find that at least seven 
grants to different deities by several personages are consolidated in 
one record,“ All of these, however, are “in favour of the shrine attached 
to the monastery of  Harirsiévara, The Partabgarh Inscription 
bears the date 1003,5 ze. 946 А. С. The notable point for our 
present purpose occurs in the eleventh line of this inscription, 
The words  *"Ka(him)kyàm  Gaügàyàm  snatvà" cannot but 
mean “having bathed in the “Ka(him)ki” or “Ka(him) kí" river, 

The average North Indian, however, means by the “Ganga” the 
particular river Ganges which waters his homeland, The Bengali 
Hindu however alters his interpretation when the Gañga enters his 
own province, To him the Ganges at Benares, for example, is certain- 
ly the Sacred River, but he usually attaches no great sanctity to the 
Padma in Eastern Bengal, The Hughli, or the Bhagirathi is ihe 
Gaga, so far аз he is concerned. But the Ádigaüga which waters 


I Z.H.Q., March, 1930, рр. 53-56. 
2 The editor accepts the views of Mr. Pathak who takes it to 
be equivalent to 506 А.С. (р, 47). 
3 E. Г, XIV, рр. 182-184, 
4 There is a similar instance in the Va$istha Temple inscrip- 
tion on Mount Abu (Z. 4., П, p. 256) . 
5 E.L, p. 184, l, 13. 
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a part of Calcutta is also believed at least locally, to possess a 
high degree of sanctity, The word means “the earlier Ganges,” 

This North Indian interpretation can also be supported by epigra- 
. phic passages, The verse of Ya$odharman's Mandasor Inscription! 
` runs as follows :— И 


А Lauhityopakanthat talavanagahanopatyakad 4 Mahendrad 
A Gangadslisbasanos tuhinaéikharinah paScimad а payodeh | 
Samantair yasya bahudravinahrtamadaih pádayor anamadbhi$ 
CudaratnamsurajivyatikaraSabala bhümibhagah kriyante | 


The Сайра in this verse refers unmistakably to the particular 
river, In the Untikavatika Grant of Abhimanyu who belonged to 
that Rastrakuta House, which did not use the Garuda, but had the 
Lion with open jaws and a protruding tongue as their crest,2 we 
find another verse which runs as follows :— 


yasyanyabhumipatibhir vvijita (bh) imanair- - 
ucchrayivaméanihitas svayaSahpataka/ 

drstà ciram pratidinam папи dráyate са 
gangeva punyasalilà puratah pravrddhah//? 


The “yasya” refers to the grandfather of the reigning king Abhi- . 
manyu, The Сайра here again undoubtedly stands for the river of 
Northern India, The inscription is assigned “on palaeographical- 
grounds to approximately the seventh century A.D,” 

In the Hindol Plate of Paramabhattaraka Maharajidhiraja Parame- 
„буага Sri Subhakaradeva,* we find "Gaügetijotaraddhasrotasa" . 
. eto^.in connection with the definition of the boundaries of the 
grama called Noddilo which was conveyed to the use of Vaidya- 
-nathabhattaraka.* Pandit Binayka Misra has recently edited that 
inscription Pandit Misra is of opinion that Neddilo is “distinctly 
identical with the village Nandelo now lying in the Hindol State”. The 


эі С.Г. vol. III, no. 33. 

2 Е.Г, VIII, р, 165 and 166, The iion, as shown in the plate 
facing p. 164, is indistinct, Indraji however took ‘it. to be such in 
1883 A.D. ( /.K.A.S., vol. XVI, р. 90). 

3 The last visarga is wrong, 

4 /BORS, March 1930, pp. 77 to 80, | 

5 L. 40. ` 6 Ll 18 to 21, 
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modern principality. lies to ‘the north of the Mahanadi and the town 
of Hindol lies close to the south-eastern border of Angul between 
the Маһапайї and the Brahmani rivers. The village of Noddilo 
therefore does not seem to have been situated anywhere near the 
sacred river of Northern India, The stream is very probably a local 
one, Orissa is a “massif-block”, and it is not probable that the 
course of Zhe Ganga stretched so far south, only a thousand years 
back. 

Several rivers in Ceylon have ''gangà" (pronounced айра) as 
parts of their names, One of these is the Kelánigangá (pronounced 
Kelyaniganga) about eightyfour miles long, from its source to its 
mouth, It takes its name from the district of Kelaniya by which 
it flows, and gains its importance from its proximity to the modern 
seat of government, Colombo, There is a local tradition that the 
Buddha came to the town. of Kelaniyá where a large stüpa dedicat- 
ed to him exists to this day. А certain sanctity is associated with 
this river, because the Buddha is supposed to have bathed in it. 
The Kálugaügá is another river which flows through the Western 
Province. It meets the sea where the town of Kalutara (commonly 
pronounced Ка]сига), which gives it its name, stands. The Gingaügá 
which waters the Southern Province, takes its rise from the Goongala 
Range, and after a course of fifty-nine miles meets the sea close to 
the modern port of Galle, The Nilwalagaügá which comes from 
Urubokka mountain, situated about four miles to the south-east of 
Dehiyàya, the Walawegaügá which joins the sea at Ambalanota, 
the Màgamagaügá and the Kataragamagangé which lie to the east 
of the Walawe are thé other notable rivers of the Southern Province, 
The Mahàáwaligaügá is the longest of the rivers of the island. It 
meets the Ambangaügá which rises close to Matale, and flows by the 
town bearing the historic name of Nalanda, 

It divides itself into two streams the Kurugalagaügá and the 
Virugalagangá, when it enters into the Eastern Province, No sanctity 
is attributed to the waters of the Mahawaligaüga, The Menikgangá 
which is about eighty-one miles long, has for its source the Namunu- 
kula Range, Its mouth lies to the east of Hambantota, 

It is evident from the above that *gaüngá" in Ceylon means a river.! 


I Kalidása, uses Сайра in the sense of the sacred river in many 
passages, See Raghuvaméa, canto XIII, verses 9, 10 and 57; canto 
IV, verses 32 and 36, 
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It is not my purpose to come to any definite conclusion here, 
beyond pointing out that North Indian epigraphical instances from the 
period beginning with the fourth, and ending in the tenth century 
A.C. favour both the interpretations of the word “Ganga”, and that 
another evidence of the intimate cultural contact of Simhalese 
Ceylon with North India lies in the geographical use of that word in 
this Island, 


J, C, Dr’ 


An early supporter of Shivaji 


Kanhoji Jédhé, deshmukh of Bhor, in the Puna district; came over 
to Shivaji’s side during the latter’s contest with Afzal Khan (1659) 
and with his own contingent fought the Maratha king’s battles right 
manfully in various places for many years afterwards.1 The chrono- 
logy (shakavali) kept by this family is one of the most valuable 
sources of early Maratha history. Their home is the village of Kari 
some ien miles from the town of Bhor, in the territory of the. Sachiv 
one of the sardárs of the Puna district. During a visit to the place 
in January 1930, I discovered the following farmin of Muhammad 
‘Adil Shah, sultan of Bijapur, issued to Kanhoji Jédhé on 7th Jamadi- 
us-sani 1054 А.Н, (= Ist August 1644) 

Kari is situated in the heart of the Maval country. This tract 
was in one sense a frontier district of the Nizim-Shahi kingdom of 
_Ahmadnagar. When that dynasty was extinguished, it passed into 
the hands of “Adil Shah of Bijapur (about 1636),. but it was long before 
the new sovereign's authority was fully recognised there, The Jédhés 
had been originally retainers of Randaula Khan, and continued to 
find in him their master and protector after the district came under 
‘Adil Shah's sway, At first the new sovereign gave the fief of the 
Jédhés to a Muhammadan female (of Kalian 2), but on appeal the 
Jedhés got it back, evidently through the mediation of Randaula Khan: 
(about 1637-8) f 

From Randaula’s service they were traasierred to the contingent 
of Shabji Bhonslé, who was a lifelong friend of Randaula. 


I See Jédhé Chronology as tr. by me in Shivaji Souvenir, ed, by 
Sardesai (1927), рр. 1—44 


1 
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The present farmin is of great importance as throwing contem- 
porary light on the activities of Dadaji Kond-dev and giving the exact 
dates of the Maratha acquisition of Kondana (Singh-garh) and Shabji’s 
rupture with Bijapur 


TEXT OF THE FARMAN? 
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Translation 


This auspicious rescript [is issued in the name of Kanhoji Nayak 
Jédhé ], in the Shahus san 1044. As Shahji Bhonslé has become one 





1. The paper has cracked in some places, but the missing 
words can be easily supplied, They are enclosed within square 
brackets 


2, dle ७४५ | 
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of the enemies [ ZZ, rejected, reprobated ] of this august Court, and 
Падал Kond-dev, his supreme agent, is [campaigning] in the region 
of Kondana,—therefore, for the purpose of putting astop to [his] 
- activity and gaining possession of that country, [long titles] Kbandoji 
and Вай Khopdé have been appointed to accompany [our] grand 
nobles. It is proper that he [2е, Kanhoji Jédhé, also with] his: 
contingent (८७७५७७८), should go to. the aforesaid persons, and with 
their co-operation [/Z., advice] punish and reduce to nothing the said 
Dadaji Kond-dev and the associates of that base fellow [/ZZ., eater of - 
unclean food],—and bring that region into possession,—so that it may 
result in his [= Jédhé’s] being exalted. Know it to be urgent. Written 
on 7th Jamadi-us-sani, year 1054. | 

In the name of the Most High.! 

Parwanah of his honoured and sacred Majesty. 


JADUNATH SARKAR 


` 





`r May be an error for “In the name of “Ali, —whose name was 
cut on the seals of the Bijapur sultans. : 


The “Webbed finger" of Buddha. 


Discussing this subject in I.H.Q. for December 1930, Mr, Banerjea 
defends the view of Foucher, that the ja/a/akkhana originally referred 
to lines on the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, and that 
through the misinterpretation of a technical device of the sculptors 
(intended to prevent the fractures of the fingers of stone images), 
it later came to be regarded as implying a webbing or membrane 
connecting the digits, There is much to be said for this view, but 
against it may be cited the facts (1) that the palms and soles of the 
Buddha, as Mahapuruga, were said to have been marked with a cakka, 
and are so répresented in very many sculptures of an early date, 
and it is not likely that another Jakkhana referred to other lines in 
the same places, and (2) as pointed out by Stutterheim, in a discuss- 
ion on the problem in Acta Orientalia, VII, 232 ff., (overlooked by 
Mr. Banerjea) the word ja/a is employed ‘by Kalidasa in the Sakun- 
tala,‘ with unmistakable reference to the thin lines of rosy light 
which may be seen between the fingers when they are in contact, 
and the hand is held up against the light.. These two objections 
make it very difficult to accept the Foucher-Banerjea interpretation 
гп toto, 

My solution would be to accept the definite statement of Buddha- 
.ghosa, that the jal/alakkkama did not refer to a webbing between the 
figures (and Mr. Barierjea is probably right in saying that Buddha- 
ghosa deliberately begins with this statement, having in view the 
already existing images with this physical peculiarity . indicated), 
but that the fingers were “of one measure" (ehappamana) “like the 
latticed window made by carpenter" (vaddhakini-yojitajala-vatapana), in 
other words, that the fingers were straight and regularly formed ; 
another /ak&hana tells us that they were long. | 

Buddhaghosa’s reliability has already been demonstrated in so 
many cases once considered unintelligible or mistaken (e.g. in the 
matters of the hattht-nakhakam Glinda, or that of the officiating of the 
king’s eldest son as Parinayaka, where his interpretations have been 





1 Incidentally, it may be noted, that the “hand” described by 
Kalidasa is evidently the padmakosa hasta of the works on Adhinaya, 
and that this padmakosa hand would certainly have been employed 
by the actor at this point in playing the part 


1,H,Q., JUNE, 1931 20 
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shown to be correct. In the present case, his explanation gains 
plausibility from the fact of its Correspondence with the usage of 
Jüla in the Sakuntala ;in the simile of the window we meet with the 
same idea of lines of light seen between parallel opaque bands, 
fingers or wooden rods as the case may be, The jala, then, does not 
imply "webbing" or any abnormality, but simply a perfection of 
form demonstrated by the appearance of the reddish lines of light 
that may be seen between the parallel fingers when the hand is held 
up to the light. But observe that such lines are only in fact regularly 
disposed (like the spaces bétween window bars) and evidently seen 
when the fingers are regular (ekappamana) as well as delicate and long 
(which other /ekkhanas require) ; if the joints are swollen, there will 
be places where the fingers are too closely pressed together to allow 
ofthe. passage of any light at all, and other spaces where the fingers 
are not quite in contact, and only clear daylight can be seen between 
the fingers, Hence the Jalalakkhana implies. after all nothing but a 
perfection of form of the fingers, such as might be looked 
for in the hand of the Mahapuruga, If, as seems probable, a later 
misinterpretation arose, originating in the sculptor's device, this is 
only a parallel to what happened in the case of unhisa-sisa which 
. originally meant “destined to wear а royal turban", and later came 
` to be regarded (perhaps also by misinterpretation of images) as “having 
a cranial protuberance”, It is not altogether surprising that a later 
age should have thus interpreted as miraculous abnormalities what 
had once been simple and intelligible matters ; for the tendency 
to develope the miraculous elements in the Buddha legend is а well- 
recognised one in the corresponding literature, 

Thus, fam on the side of Foucher and Banerjea as to the fact 
of misinterpretation based on the sculptor’s device; but on the 
side of Stutterheim as to the original meaning ofthe word jala as 
used in the /a&ZZana lists. | 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


.А few Evidences on the Age of the Kathavatthu 
| (i) Tradition | 


We have to depend mainly on the Ceylonese tradition for ascer- 
taining the time of composition of the Kazhavat/hu, one of the seven 
treatises of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, The tradition! tells us that 
the controversies embodied іп the Æ. У. took place at the Third 
Buddhist Council, convened in the 17th regnal year of king Asoka. 
The compilation of the book too, was, it is said, made at the same 
time by the Thera Moggaliputta Tissa, and was included in the 
Canon among: the seven Abhidhamma treatises, Buddhaghosa 
in discussing the authority of the K, V. makes a statement in 
his Atthasalini? to the effect that Buddha himself laid down the 
table of contents (matika) of the К, V. and whilé doing it he 
foresaw that more than 218 years after his demise (mama parinibbi- 
_ mato atthirasavassidhikinam dvinnamp vassasatinam matthake) Tissa, 
son of Moggali, being seated in the midst of one thousand. bhiksus, 
‘would elaborate the А. И, to the extent of the Digha Nikiya, 
bringing together 500 orthodox’ and 500 heterodox suttas, The 
tradition further informs us that Moggaliputta. Tissa persuaded 
king Абока to despatch Buddhist. Missions after the conclusion of 
the Council? This statement refers, therefore, to a time when the 


1 Mahivamsa, (P.T.S. edition), ch. V, р. 55; also Mahkibodhi- 
vamsa, р. 110. 
` 2” Atthasilini (P.T.S. edition), р. 8. ` 
3 The Mahibodhivamsa (р. 113) corroborates this tradition and 
further tells us that soon after the close of the Third Buddhist 
Council under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa it was found 
necessary to select those places in the border countries (paccantimesu 
janapadesu) where the teachings of the Master, if promulgated, 
were expected to endure long, Tissa, accordingly, selected nine 
centrés to each of which he despatched a leading member of the order 
to establish the doctrine, The monks who were entrusted with the task 
were :—Majjhantika for Kasmira and Gandhara; Mahadeva for 
Mahimsakamandala ; Rakkhita for Vanavasi; Yonakadhammarakkhita 
for the Aparantaka; Mahadhammarakkhita for the Maharattha ; 
Maharakkhita for the country of the Yonakas; the thera Majjhima 
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Buddhist Missions were not yet organised under any royal 
patronage for the dissemination of the truths of Buddhism in regions 
outside the Middle Country, 


(ii) Geographical extent of Buddhism 


Here we shall try to examine whether the above traditional account 
can be corroborated by any internal evidence. In Book I, the 3rd 
point of controversy is that there was no holy life among the gods 
(N’atthi-devesu brahmacariyavaso’ti), In course of the controversy the. 
opponent of the orthodox school maintains that among the gods there 
is no Buddhist mode of holy life, the form of life which is regarded 
holy by the Buddhist recluses, because it is not till then introduced 
among the inhabitants, godly or otherwise, in the regions outside’ 
the limit of the Middle Country, i.e, in the ‘Paccantima-janapadas’, 
He contends that as yet there can be no initiation or Pabbajjā, in 
places lying beyond the geographical limits of the Middle Country 
(Majjhima-janapada), referring thereby to the godly inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru and the Mlecchas of other places. From this it is | 
evident that Buddhist missionary work was restricted up till the 
time of the X.V. within the territorial limits of the Middle Country, 
ie, to‘say Buddhism was not yet propagated in India outside the 
Middle Country as defined in Buddhist literature. 


(iii) Attempts to check Schism 


The fact of the disruption of the Buddhist Church into various 
schools also affords some evidence for ascertaining the time of com- 
position of the К. Г. According to the commentator of the K. V. 
the Buddhist Order in India had been, in course of the and 
century after Buddha’s demise, divided into 18 schools, This is 
confirmed by both the .СеуІопеѕе chronicles, the Digavamsa’ and 


for the regions lying near the Himalayas ; and Sona and Uttara for the 
Suvannabhimi, Not long after Tissa found in Mahinda, the son 
of Asoka, a young and worthy disciple capable of carrying the 
doctrine to Гайка. It is interesting to note how each of these 
theras succeeded to turn the minds of the people in their respective 
localities and convert them into Buddhism. 
I Difavamsa, ch. V. 
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the Mahivamsa.! Prof. Rhys Davids? has discussed this matter at 
some length and is inclined to believe that the number of schools was 
not eighteen but six or seven on the ground that the Kathavatthu Cy. 
and the inscriptions on Buddhist topes as well as the records of 
Yuan Chwang furnish us with six or seven names, We cannot 
dismiss the traditional account as to the number of Buddhist schools 
prevalent in the 2nd century after Buddha’s demise as unreliable 
on the ground that the K. V. and the Buddhist topes noted 
above are lacking in mentioning the names of the 18 schools, as it 
is not a sufficient proof of the non-existence of those schools, 
It is not strange that Yuan Chwang while giving an account of the 
7th century A.C. should state the names of a few Buddhist schools, be- 
cause the different schools which arose in the course of the 2nd century 
after Buddha's demise might afterwards have been either swallowed 
up, one by the other, or some of them disappeared being unable to 
withstand the opposition from rival schools. So in the absence of 
any better evidence to prove the contrary, we cannot disbelieve the 
traditional account of the Ceylonese chronicles, Here our point 
however, is to show that though scholars may not agree аз to 
the number of schools, there is no doubt that the Buddhist Church was 
divided into a few schools during the period under consideration, 

This fact is corroborated by ASoka’s Schism Pillar Edict 
engraved in his 21st regnal year, The task of the K, V, being main- 
ly to state the various theses put forward by the leading opponents 
of the Theravada School, and to refute each of them from the 
view-point of the latter, it is evident that its purpose in view was 
. indirectly the same as that of the Schism Pillar Edict of king Абока, 
viz, to put an end to the disruptive elements which threatened 
the orthodox school at that time. In view of the common object 
of the two writings, the P. E. and the K. V., it may be said that 
they were productions of about the same period. 


(iv) Traces of Mahiyinic Influence 


There are, no doubt, in the Æ, V. a few topics (e.g., iv, 1,7; 
xviii 1-4; xx, 2; xxi, 46; xxii, 1-3, etc), which prove that 


I Mahavamsa (P.T.S. edition), ch. V, р. 29 
2 Buddhism, рр. 195 ff. 
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some of the early Mahayanic doctrines were known to the compiler, 
This, however, should not lead us to put the date back, because long 
before the growth of Mahayana, the Mahayanic ideas and doctrines 
were already current among some of the early Buddhists, especially, 
the Mahasaüghikas and their offshoots. 

Thus an examination of some of the materials of the K. P. 
and the Ašokan edicts shows that the compilation of the K. V. 
was made, at least in part, somewhere in the reign of king Абока, 


DWIJENDRA LAL BARUA 


The Age of the Visnu Purana 
The evidence of the Manimekalaz 


`V. A. Smith has examined the views of Wilson, Pargiter and | 
others about the age of the Puranas in general and the Ийри 
Purüma in particular, He has shown that independent testimony 
assigns a much higher antiquity to the Puranas, which is earlier than 
the 4th century B.C. 

Independent proof of the existence of the Vigps Purana in the 
early centuries of the Christian era is supplied tous by the Tamil 
classic the Manņimekalai, the composition of which is generally 
assigned to the second century after Christ? In a discourse at the 
assemblage of УайЙ with teachers of different persuasions, Мапі- u 
mekalai was addressed in turn by the Vedantin, the Saivavadin, 
Brahmavadin, Visnuvadin, the Ajivaka teacher, the  Nirgrantha, 
the Samkhya philosopher, the VaiSesika expounder, and lastly by 
the Bhütavadin, In this content we come across a line in which 
‘one versed in the Vaisnava Purana’ (Kadalvanan Puranamodinan, 
18:4. 11, 98-99) is mentioned. . f 

Traditionally .the Bhagavata, the Naradiya, the Garuda and 
the Ити are regarded as Vaisnava Puranas. It seems to 
me that the reference here is only to the Viens Purina. The 
expression Kadalvapan is an epithet of Visnu, meaning literally ‘the 


I See Early History of Indic, 4th edition, pp. 22-23. 
2 See author's Stadies in Tamil Literature and History, pp. 73-76. 
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god having the, colour ot the sea’, It may be pointed out in 
passing that the word Visnu is foreign to the Sangam literature, 
and whenever that God is mentioned, the epithets employed are 
Tirumal, Kadalvannan, etc. Therefore it is reasonable to assume 
that the. term here stands for Visnu апа the whole phrase 
for the Vignu Purana, It points tothe practice in vogue in the 
ancient Tamil land when the traditional Puranas, considered to 
be the fifth Veda, were read and expounded. For a Purana 
to be read and expounded it must. have been popular for a consider- 
able time, As the Manimekalat is a composition of the second 
century A.D., it can be reasonably assumed that the major portion 
of the дды. Purana existed perhaps in its present form from 
the commencement of the Christian.era at the latest, 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR 


More on Manimekhala 


I 


Siam 


On my request H.R, Н. Prince Damrong of Siam, whose work 
in the field of archaology. ought to be known by every scholar interes- 
ted in Buddhism, had an inquiry made in Siam about the goddess 
Manimekhalà. Here is the important note he compiled, as it reads 
in its original English form. It will be seen that, as it could be 
expected, Siam and Cambodia agree perfectly well on this subject ; 
Cambodian Buddhism has been for several centuries under the pre- 
dominant influence of Siam 

“Manimekhala! is known to the Siamese both through the Pali 
Jatakas and the indigenous literature. 

In ‘the Mahajanaka, Jataka (Mahànipáta) and. Saükha Jataka 
‘(Dasanipata) she. is represented as the goddess of the sea appointed 
by the gods to. rescue good men who may be shipwrecked 

The Siamese Ramayana, composed anew? in the reign of king 
Rama I (1783-1809 A.D.) says that Manimekhala is the goddess of 


I “Manirnekhala”.is also shortened in usage into “Mekhala”, 
2 Archaeological finds show that the stor" of Ramayana must 
have come to Siam not less than five hundred years ago, 
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the sea and lives in a place studded with gems, and relates a story 
about her which may be summarised as follows :— 

Once at the advent of the rainy season, the gods and goddesses 
were -dancing together. At the time a Yaksa named Ramasir, 
armed with axe and bow and living in ‘the clouds, passed by where 
they were dancing. When he saw Manimekhala’s gem, he wished 
to have it and chased her, Mekhala eluded him after dazzling ` 
his eyes by directing the rays of her gem into them and leaving 
him grope in the dark, and mocked at him, Rāmāsūr got enraged 
and threw his axe at Бег. But уаз averted from her by the super- 
natural power possessed by the gem; Meanwhile Arjuna who lived 
upon the Cakravala mountain came flying between Mekhala and 
Ramasir, Ramasir got enraged, saying Arjuna crossed his path, and 
killed him by dashing him against the Sumeru mountain. Sumeru was 
thus made to lean on one side and Siva had it set upright by Sugriva. 

The Siamese Ramayana also helps us to identify Ramasir and 
Arjuna mentioned above by narrating other incidents of their lives, 
namely, (г) Ramasir fought with Rama when the latter was return- 
ing home after marrying Sita. Rāmāsūr was defeated and forced to 
surrender his bow. (2) While DaSakantha (Ravana) was staying with 
Rei Goputra as the latter's pupil, Arjuna had a quarrel with him. 
So Arjuna carried Dasakantha off as prisoner and flew around exhibi- 
ting his victim’s helplessness before the world, but released him later 
ori at the request of Goputra. So,inhis book Ом the sources of the 
Siamese Ramayana, H. M. the late king, Rama VI, identified Rami- 
sir with Rama Рагаби (Para$uráma of the Ригапаз) and Arjuna with 
Arjuna-Kartavirya, a king of the Haihayas, who was slain by Parabu- 
rama, and explained that the Siamese call Para$uráma an “аѕӣга” Бу. 
` confusing the word “nyakga” (meaning “low,” an epithet given to 
Рагавигата because, although a Brahmin, he was irate and fierce) ` 
with the word “yaksa,” Thus the episode in the Siamese Ramayana 
summarised above, appears to bea fusion of a story from the 
Jatakas and the Puranas, 

There is, however, a tradition current among the people even now 
that Mekhala creates lightning by swinging her gem about and that 
Катаѕӣг creates thunder with his roars and the thunder-stroke by 
hurling his axe, This gives rise to the theory that Mekhalà and 
Катаѕӣг are merely lightning and thunder personified. © The history 
of the word “Arjuna” as the: designation conferred on men holding 
a particular office of state, serves to explain why there is an Arjuna 
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associated with the deities of thunder and lightning. Formerly 
the designation was Phya Deba Varajun. Later it was changed 
into Phya Deba Prajun and then again into Phya Deha Arjun, Thus 
it will be seen that there has been a confusion between “Arjuna” 
(Pali *Ajjuna") and Pajjuna (Skt. *Parjanya, god of rain) after they 
have been transplanted in a foreign country. Probably Mekhala, 
Ramasir and Arjuna are old Siamese deities connected with the 
rain who formerly had Siamese names but were renamed when the 
Siamese were converted to Buddhism and came under. Indian influence, 
Failing to meet any Indian tradition that explains the phenomena of 
rain in the same terms as the folklore of Siam, the aim in renaming 
would have been restricted to equating the old Siamese deities of 
the rain with gods or heroes of India bearing some amount of re- 
semblance to the former, It must have been thus that the story 
of Mekhalà of the Siamese Ramayana has come to look like a piece 
of patch work. 

The close relationship between Mekhali, Rámasür and Arjuna 
and the rain is made further clear by these three personages forming 
the characters of the “Ra-bam.” Тһе Siamese ballet called “Ra-bam” 
is an ancient form of entertainment at which, ten men on one side 
and ten women on the other, dance to the accompaniment of music. 
Formerly it must have been a society diversion like the balls and 
dances of Europe. Afterwards it became the practice to employ pro- 
fessionals to dance at night when there are religious rites. Sincein Siam 
agriculture forms the chief occupation of the people, religious rites 
are performed before the rainy season in order to ensure good rain- 
fall and the story of Mekhalà and Rāmāsūr has been adapted to 
the dances usual in these rites, . 

Mons, Nicolas, who has given a summary of the Manimekhala 
episode (Ramasiira and Manimekhala ; Arjuna's death; Mount Meru 
set upright again; Bali’s perjury) in his complete analysis of the 
Siamese Ramayana (Extréme-Asie, Saigon, no. 19, Jan. 1928, p. 301), 
has also collected in Siam some pictures of Mekhala which will be 
shortly published in Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris. 


II 


Ceylon and Burma 


Mr. S. Paranavitana, Epigraphical Assistant to б.е Archeological 
Commissioner, Ceylon, who had contributed a very important paper, 
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Mahayanism in Ceylon, to the Ceylon Journal of Science II, 1, De- 
cember 1928, has lately published in the Ceylon Literary Register, 
third series, І, r, January 1931, a short, bet substantial paper on the 
goddess, Manimekhala (p. 37-38), which he has kindly sent me. He 
notices there two references to Manimekhala that escaped me: 
one is found in the Rijivaliya, a Sinhalese historical work of the 
17th century (Mr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Boston Museum, has also 
drawn my attention in a private letter to the same reference), It is told 
there how Vihàradevi, the mother of the Sinhalese national hero Duttha- 
gamini, was offered by her father аз а sacrifice to appease the wrath 
of the sea-gods, and how she was safely brought by the goddess Mani- 
mekhala across the sea to Magama where she found her future 
husband.” 

“The other. reference is contained in a non-canonical Pali work 
entitled Chakesadhituvamsa. ‘This book, in its present form, is of 
no distant date; but there is reason to believe that the legends it 
contains are very old. Most probably they are of South-Indian 
origin, for one of the six stüpas (referred to) is said to have been 
founded by Tamil (Damila) merchants". So far Mr. Paranavitana ; 
but the editor of this booklet, Prof, Minayeff says expressly (Journ. 
Pali Text Soc, 1885) that this Chakesa “is a work by a modern 
Burmese author, of unknown name and date"; the two mss, used 
by the editor were Burmese. The Ckakesa relates how Buddha 
gave over to six of his disciples Anuruddha, Sobhita, Padumuttara, 
Сипазарага, Nanapandita, and Revata six hair-relics which they brought 
to Southern lands and had them enshrined in six stüpas. One of 
those was erected by Manimekhalà. Here is a translation of the chapter 
(JPTS., pp. 10-11) concerning this stüpa : | 

“There is a place on the sea-shore, all covered with Asoka-trees, 
and the western side of this is surrounded by а glen, Seeing this, 
allthese (six) holy men reflected : Well, how shall we find in such a 
place a person to look after the relic ? Then the venerable Padumuttara 
said to the other five holy men: ‘I shall look for a maintainer of the 
relic” He formed a resolution with the following stanza relating to 
Buddha’s virtues : 


‘If you, the first in all the worlds, have been an ascetic in order x 


to save the beings, let my prayer be successful through your power! 
May I find today a donor for a thüpa of the hair of the Jina P 

‘While he was praying in these words, a guardian of the sea, Mani- 

'mekhalà by name, daughter of a god, appeared owing to Buddha’s 
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power, with all her ornaments, surrounded by many attendants, 
She came: out of the sea in a perceivable form. And the theras 
told her : “It is fitting, o lay female-devotee, to have a thüpa built for the 
relic, If you are able, then be the maintainer of the relic of the ‘bull 
` among the men, the incomparable one’ Then she thought: ‘I belong 
to the female sex; how:can I obtain knowledge of the plann- 
ing of the thupa? He said: If you, O lay-female-devotee, can give 
wages to the neighbouring people, they will quickly build a cetiya, 
‘All right,’ she said, and in disguise she went thither, and she gave 
wages and had а cetiya erected. Those people made on this 
spot a dagoba. eighty feet deep. The daughter of the god then made 
a heap of the jewels collected from various places by her supernatural 
power ; and then she brought from the Vepulla mountain one block of 
jewel, shining like a lamp and similar to the jewel of a Cakkavatti, 
and placed it within the relic chamber made of jewels, putting the 
relic-casket on the top of the jewel, While it was being placed, the 
earth quaked, lightenings flashed out of season, and there wasa 
pleasant rainfall. All gods cheered. Manimekhala, having paid her 
homage to Bhagava’s relic, had the cetiya closed. After closing it, 
| the cetiya being completed, she uttered the following stanza expressing 
her wish : 
May the dagoba of tlie Jina endure five hundred years, 
Through your power, may beings know the place of No-death ! 
. Having spoken thus, Manimekhala set and erected the thüpa of 
- the hair, Then the goddess, bowing to the feet of the Arahantas, with 
a pious mind went away and entered ber own palace. 
HI 
French Indo-China 


A French lady, Madame Marcel Pascalis, living at Hanoi (Tong- 
king), has prepared a paper on Manimekhala, specially in Indo- 
chinese lore, in which 'she has collected some more information 
about the goddess ; she has secured a Cambodian drawing, represen- 
ting Manimekhalà as well as a photograph of Manimekhala’s dance, 
The paper will appear next autumn in Revue des Arts Asiatiques. 

' All these new documents go to show that Manimekhala’s own 
‘domain is, as I had stated in my first paper, "that region of the 
ocean which extends from Cape Comorin to the marvellous El Dorado 
ofthe Far East" While the Tamil country, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
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and Cambodia аЙога so many evidences of her long notoriety there, 
nothing has come as yet to be found concerning her beyond this 
zone of earth and water, My dear Р. С. Bagchi, whom I have to 
thank for translating, and so well, my first paper from the French 
original, has pointed out to me an interesting counter-proof, The 
Mahivastu, which was certainly compiled in the Northern part of 
India, has a tale of a shipwreck (11, 353-356) where are found several 
features appearing also in the Pali jatakas I have quoted. А samudra- 
devaté here also comes to the rescue. of the Bodhisattva and his 
fellow-merchants about to. be‘ drowned; she repents that she has 
so long neglected her duty of watching over the sea (mayam 
Pramatiavihara in the prose redaction, p. 355, 1, I; mamedam па 
viditam pramattiye, 365,1. 5); but the sea-deity remains anonymous, 


The compiler is writing beyond the pale of the goddess Мапі- 
mekhala, 


SYLVAIN LEVI 


‘Manimekhala 


In the folk-lore of Ceylon the Sea-goddess is called Майи Mani- | 
mekhalava, Aballad relates “that Devel Devi was born in the Vadiga 
land whence he sailed for Ceylon with followers of many races in seven 
ships laden with various things, especially bangles, The ships -being 
wrecked they drifted about for seven days ; then a stone raft was made 
which carried them swiftly to Ceylon, aided by the sea-goddess Müdu 
Manimekhalava and the four guardian gods”, Another ballad narrates 
that when Anañga escaped in the form of a bee, Siva with his 
third eye in the centre of his forehead burned Uma to ashes, which he 
threw into the ocean, repented and ordered the goddess of the sea 
Мади Manimekhalava to restore her, She feigned inability ; and 
to punish her Siva drank up the sea, Again he bade her restore Uma | 
She promised to obey if he would again fill the ocean which he did, 
She then created an image of Uma which he rejected, At length she 
took the: ashes of Uma which she had kept in a vase, shaped them 
into a figure of Uma upon a banana leaf and brought it to life, Thus 
Uma was restored to Siva": 

ARTHUR A. PEREIRA 


I Alphabetical Guide to Sinhalese Folk-love Jrom Ballad Sources, 
Supplement to the Judjan Antiquary, vol, 45, pp. 20, 61 and 99, 


- Derivation of Pali 


Though the texts of the Buddhist Canon known аз “Pali” have 
been fully studied and utilised for purposes of history, it.is some- 
what worthy of note that the meaning of the word ‘Pali’ is not yet 
clear and its derivation is obscure. Recently Dr. Thomas makes 
the observation in regard to the subject, “let us have some evidence 
one way or the other, and we shall be all the better able to do justice 
to the other matters in this important essay,’ commenting on a 
theory of interpretation proposed by Dr. Walleser.? 

The term as it is ordinarily understood is “Pali,” and means 
‘a ‘series,’ ‘row’ or ‘line,’ Based on this general meaning Childers. 
. gives in his Dictionary the rendcring of the word as a “series 
of texts” Where "Pali-bhasà" is mentioned, it is taken by him 
to mean “the language of the (Buddhist) sacred texts” and not as 
“Pali language.” Thus a language known as “Pali” is not so far 
recognised, 

Dr. Walleser going against accepted authority points out that 
there was a language known as "Pali" which he says belonged to 
Magadha from where it was taken to Ceylon, He derives the word 
in an indirect way from Patali or Pataligrama where “the bhikkhus 
assembled soon after the death of Buddha, “Pali” is, according 
to him, the language of Pataliputra, He finds further that the mean- 
ing of the word “Pali” as given by Childers has to be rejected as 
“there is a spelling in Ceylon Mss. with cerebral |, which makes the 
derivation highly improbable,” 4 

The question to be answered is, what is the original word—"Pali 
.or Pali,” The current view is that “Pali” is more closely allied to the 
"Prákrt" of Ceylon but the discovery by Dr. Walleser of “Pali” 


I Indian Historical Quarterly, Dec., 1928, pp. 773 ff. 

2 It has also.the meaning “dyke” (ditch, pit or cave), Vide 
Prof, Macdonell’s Dictionary under "Pali", 

3 This along with a few other points raised by Dr. Walleser 
has been questioned by Dr, Thomas. 

4 The sense of "line" or "row? is not precluded however merely 
by the fact of the word being “Pali” instead of "Pali", for “Pali” 
persisted in the Malayalam language in the sense of “line” or “row”, 
eg, Atdakkayil рай (рай x rows or compartments of a kidakka—bed), 
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in some Ceylon Mss, raises the presumption that this may be the ` 
original term, It is. worthy, of note that the cerebral ] is commonly 
met with only in the Dravidian languages of South India ; andit | 
is, therefore. not very surprising to find the form “Pali” as a variant 
of "Pali" only in Ceylon, It appears in Tamil іп another form “Pali,” 
which in the old. Tamil lexcon, the Piigalandi Nighantu is rendered 
as “munivar vasam” (dwelling place of minis)! It may be also 
equated with the word “palli” one of the synonyms given in the, 
Nighaptu itself, which. is met with in expressions like “palli-arai” 
(bed-chamber), “palli-konda Perumal” (the deity in the recumbent 





1 Instances are quite common where ] is used in Dravidian 
languages for ] which is found only in Tanti, A few examples may 
here be given :— : 

Tamil-Malayalam | Kannada `: 


Pula (river) - hule, 

. palaya (old) . halaya. 
elu (seven) Ё _ ам, 
malai (rain) ‚оз . male, 
palu (waste) : .. - halu. 


| The interchange of | and | in’ Tamil may be found in examples 
like : | | 


Cola—Cola, . . mn | Пат ог Tlam—Ceylon, 
Tami]—Tamil, а“ | palam ог palam—Truit, 
pugalor pugal—fame, . ` Ка ог kél—hear, ' 

` pavalam ог pavalam—coral,' г ulundu or ulundu—pulse, 


Instances where cerebral 1 ‘appears in South Indian vernaculars 
for lin Sanskrit may be noted in the following, among others : 


kala becomes kala—dark. 

phala „> Pala or pala—fruit. ` " 

kalabha ', — kalapa (old Tamil)—young elephant, 
dhavala ,, tavala( do, .)—white. 

valaya „ valai—bangle or ring, . 

pravala ,,  pavala or ‘pavala—coral, 

sthala ,, tala or dala—place, 

khila ix kilai—branch, 

sthali „ — tàli—pot, 
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posture) and in the “palli? (mosque) of the Mussalmans (particularly 
the Moplahs of Malabar) in South India, 

It is interesting to find that the word “Pali” occurs in the early 
Brahmi inscriptions of South India,? written in characters similar to 
those found in the Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon, assigned by Bühler 
to at least the 3rd century B.C. These inscriptions are met with 
either on the natural walls of caves or on the rocky beds found in 
them. No other meaning of the word “Pali” seems possible in these 
cases than “residence of munis" (monks) or ‘beds‘for them to rest 
on.” “Pali” would therefore mean a cave, and this interpretation 
does not militate against the meaning "dyke" given to the term 
*Pali" by Macdonell. The conclusion seems warranted that the name 
“Pali? may have been derived from the. South and originally used 
- to denote the language met with in these caves or the beds in them. 
*Pali" is probably only a variant of the South Indian forms "Pali," 
"Pali" or “Ра.” 

It is hoped that this short note ‘may answer the query raised by 
Dr. E. J. Thomas, “what does the spelling with cerebral ] prove?" 
It will also. indicate that the spelling “Pali” may have been the 
original one, as found in the early Prakrt of-South India and Ceylon. 
The.meaning here given might set at rest also any necessity for a 
theory of a possible confusion of the word “Pali” with “Pali” 
meaning line, as conceived by Dr, Thomas in his note, 


S. V. VISWANATHA 


I In these cases “palli!’ either means “bed for lying on" or a "place 
for prayers", pe i 
2 The word "pali" occurs thrice in these inscriptions and has 
- perhaps to be distinguished from. “kavi” and “lena” which are other 
words met with in them to denote a “cavern”, One point of difference 
between the caves in Ceylon and those in South India is that in 
the latter are found beds, while the. former do not contain any 
Perhaps this fact may lead to the conclusion that “pali” meant “a 
cave with a bed in it” ; p ' 
. 3 ‘The original and better form of the word would appear to 
be “Ран”, 


Probleras of the Natyasastra 


I read with interest Mr, М. Ghose’s note on “Problems of the 
Natyasastra” in the issue of March, 1930 (vol, 6, No, 1) of this Journal, 
I wish to put forward a doubt in accepting his views, He upholds 
that (i) "the NatyaSastra legend about the origii of Natya is palpably 
a badly made table fitted to the text in a still worse manner, 
(ii) the word Bharata. meaning nata has not been derived from any 
person of thesame name and an enquiry seems to point to a reverse 
process, (iii) the disappearance of the Natasiitras of Silalin and 
Kršašva was probably due to socio-political circumstances of the age 
that followed Panini, and (iv) Silalin and Kréaéva were the earliest 
known writers of any Nātyaśästra or the text book for the natas, 

Though in Panini (iv, 3, 10 and III) we find mention of the 
Natasiitras or text-books for natas, ascribed to Silalin and Kréa$va, 
the mere mention of the term nata does not lead us to any conclusion, 
because Panini, in his exhaustive works, is silent as to the definite 
significance of the term nata, nor any effective evidence as to the 
existence of drama in his time is found. We are, therefore, according 
to Dr. Keith's opinion, "in no position to establish the meaning of 
the term nata", as it might have existed then. In like manner, the 
mere mention of the ‘curious’ names, without any external support, 
is far from being sufficient to prove their authorship of the Natyašastra, 
Mr. R. N. Sastri, in this connection, remarks :— 

“Panini, in his works, has not made any intentional or avowed 
attempt to reflect the whole human society and its institutions as 
they existed in his days or were known to him, But he has made 
occasional observations only in course of the relevancy, rather under the 
necessity. warranted by his subject. Therefore, even his silence about 
Bharata’s Sastra, or, for the matter of that, the mention of the Nata- 
sütras of the two particular teachers made by the way, can hardly 
count or be adduced as a cogent reason to prove or disprove anything 
in connection. with the tradition that Bharata was the first writer on 
dramaturgy."' f 

His third argument seems to make a reasonable justification for the 
disappearatice of the alleged Natasütras of Silalin and Kréaéva, “Should 
we wonder then”, the writer remarks, “if under these circumstances 
Natyasiitras of Silalin and Кубабуа did owing to a sheer disuse for a 
long time, go out of existence at a time when the earliest. version of 
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the Natyasastra was made. ? To justify this “disuse for a long time” 
Mr. Ghose suggests that after Silalin and Kréaéva (whom he places 
about a century earlier than Panini?) there came the reign of the 
Maurya emperors who deliberately made their best attempts to 
disparage such performances. Kautilya, as is clear from his Artha- 
éastra, was deadly against encouraging natas and similar people, 
and often called them as “objects of constant suspicion on the part 
of the statesmen, who exploited them as spies and tolerated them . 
as ugly tools” This is true, no doubt; but the Arthafastra was 
written specially for a prince, and we find, therein, no record of the 
attitude with which it was received by the people in general ; nor, 
in any of the extant contemporary works, do we find anything regard- 
ing the feelings with which the Arthaéastra was looked upon by the 
public ; and to think, therefore, that the disparagement of dramatic and 
parallel performances was “a natural outcome of Kautilya’s writings”, 
can be said to be no more than mere conjecture. On the other hand, 
it may be tentatively suggested that Kautilya, being averse to such 
performances, might have made deliberate efforts to suppress them. 
Thus it seems plausible that the drama, in some form or other, might 
have attracted people in general, so much so that it began to horrify 
Kautilya, a wise minister, who looked upon it as an impediment to 
enforce stability to his patron's reign. This is sufficient to show that 
it had attained—not only a definite form, but also а universal appre- 
ciation in those times, 

The drama seems to have existed even in Buddha's time,’ The 
Lalitavistara also refers to this art. 

Aévaghoga’s dramatic fragments are enough to bear testimony, 
not only to its mere existence, but also to its wide-spread popularity; 
so much so that with a view to promote Buddhism and to bring down 
the Brahmanical sway, he betook himself to the measure of writing 
dramas. The use of Sanskrit, as opposed to Prakrit, in his dramas 
is sufficient to warrant an establishment of its definite form in his 
time, for A$vaghosa himself, being a strong Buddhist, would never 
have thought of deliberately introducing Sanskrit, The Buddhists 
always encouraged the use of vernaculars, as opposed to Sanskrit, for 
a universal appreciation of their religion and ideas. But Ašvaghosa 
had to write his dramas in Sanskrit to gain popularity. This was 
the stage achieved by the drama in the time of Kanigka, All these 


1 See Sanskrit Drama by Dr. А, B, Keith, pp. 43, 44. 
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arguments are sufficient to enable us to trace a continuous and constant 
development of the drama in the Mauryan times and thereafter, 
Mr. Ghose has a kind of support from the terms such as nacca, dassana, 
and pekkhà ; their mention strengthens his conclusion . that the 
primitive Buddhists were averse to arts like naccagitavaditani, No 
drama, therefore, in his opinion, seems to have existed then. But 
as Dr. Keith has already shown, this argument is г from being 
sound. ."We see, however,” he says,. “that the objection of the 
sacred Canon to monks engaging in the amusement of watching 
these shows, whatever their nature, was gradually overcome, and it is 
an important fact that the earliest dramas known to us by fragments 
are the Buddhist dramas of Aévaghosa.” Moreover, the very mention 
of such terms leads us to decide that the drama was extant in that 
age (for other arguments, see Keith’s Sanskrit Drama), Further- 
more, we may say that the Buddhists of that time did not form the 
entire society, i.e., there were people who took interest in the drama. 

Mr, Ghose takes it to be a well-known fact “that the natas who 
belonged to the Siidra-class were to the orthodox society a much 
despised people,” Those people, who appreciated this art, are, in the 
main, according to his views, responsible for having made the untrust- 
worthy legend which makes Bharata the eponymous hero of the drama. 
Bharata was a famous legendary name, and it made the business of 
the legend-maker easier. This seems to have been deliberately done, 
in his opinion, to give it an air of antiquity. 

But this argument is not sound, If the appreciation of dramatic . 
performances is mainly to be ascribed to the heterodox society, 
the orthodox people of that time would have raised strong objections 
with a view to bring down the attempts of those who wanted to 
glorify it to the level of the Vedas (eg. Natyaveda), The opinion: 
of the Dharmasütras and the Dharmasastras, if recorded at .all 
which Mr. Ghose does not do, may be proved to have gained ground 
іп a different time far from that in which the Watyaéastra originated 
The strong oppositions of the primitive Buddhists and Jains are . 
sufficient to testify the attributions of its origin to the orthodox religi- 
ous society ; and, therefore, the legend seems not to have been deliber- 
ately made to promote its level as the heterodox people could not have 
had any connection with it. 

The plausible view, with regard to the contradictory opinions 
found in the Buddhist books, is this. In the beginning the Buddhists 
seem to have raised strong objections against it, but as it began to 
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invoke wide appreciation and attract the attention of the entire society, 
the Buddhists betook themselves to write dramas with a view to pro- 
pagate their religion, Thus A$vaghosa's plays make their appearance, 

In the Siriputraprakarana of Agvaghosa we find a remarkable 
peculiarity ; its close accordance with the rules of the Nāțyaśāstra 
in all the points, rarely to be found in any other of the extant dramas, 
leads us to decide that the rules, as given in the NatyaSastra, 
must have been definitely established in his time, The upper 
limit that can be allowed to the Natyaéastra is the second century В. C. 
This is sufficient to show that the drama might have obtained definite 
form and the necessity for its rules might have been felt then. 
This gave rise to the appearance of the Natyafastra, and thus a due 
limit to the precedence of the drama should be at least a century, or 
even two, before the time when the М№афуабаѕіга was written, Thus 
also we can trace its existence in the Mauryan and Kusana times, and 
thus no break in the continuity of its existence seems reasonable. 
There is not the slightest possibility, then, to see “the disuse fora long 
time," as Mr, Ghose observes. 

I hesitate to believe with Dr, Keith that the drama must have 
come into being so late as in the second century В.С. or about that 
time, [ am convinced that the age of the origin of drama should 
go earlier by at least a century, or even two, than this time, Thus 
it receives a striking accordance with the Mauryan times, and there 
are sufficient positive proofs of its existence then. Since then we 
are able to trace a continuous developments in its performances, and 
no explicit mention of the influence of Kautilya's writings is recorded. 
Silàlin and Kréi$va might have been the ancient writers of some 
Natasütras, but as no such writings have reached us, besides their 
mere mention, and as any definite information regarding their author- 
ship is lacking, they are, to us, no more than mythical names. Conse- 
quently we are left to no other alternative but to attribute the 
origin of the drama to Bharata. The Natyafastra is, of course, of a later 
origin, but the legend seems to have gained ground since earlier 
times, | 


: HARIHAR V, TRIVEDI 


On a Few Technical Terms in the “Hindu Revenue System” 


In the course of his review of my Contributions to the History of 
the. Hindu Revenue System in the January number of the /.^.4.5., 
(рр. 165-166), Dr. L. D. Barnett, while expressing his general appre- 
ciation of the work, has thought fit to differ from my interpretation 
of a number of technical terms and a couple of passages from the 
classical authors, In view of the difficulty of the subject it seems desir- 
able to consider these criticisms with some care, 


I 
Uparikara 


The two terms udraiga and uparikara signifying as many distinct 
kinds of revenue are found side by side in scores of Ancient Indian 
land-grants, but they have hitherto baffled any satisfactory explana- 
tion. In my work under notice I‘had suggested for them the mean- 
ings 'tax on permanent and temporary tenants respectively.’ Dr. 
Barnett disagrees with these explanations, but overlooks the three- 
fold argument which I adduced (Z.R.S, рр. 210-211) in favour of 
{һе same. He identifies upartkara, curiously enough, with the Tamil 
mel-viram, ie, ‘the Crown’s share of [the] produce’ while he is un- 
accountably silent about the meaning of udratiga. Admitting it to have 
the merit of novelty, Dr. Barnett's explanation of uparikara may 
be shown to be wrong on the following grounds :— . 


х) The Ancient Indian land-grants have other and distinct 
terms to signify “he Crown's share of the produce” The most com- 
mon of.these are bhigabhogakara and hiranya, which I have shown 
in my work to mean the king’s share of the produce in kind and in 
cash respectively, Very often the Jbkagabhogakara and kiranya are 
included with the sdvaiga and wfaribara in the list of privileges 
assigned to the donees by the authors of the grants (cf. H.R.S., рр. 218, 
235, 238, 240-241, еїс.), 

(2) A grant of Balavarman (one of the old kings of Assam who 
has been approximately assigned to 990 A.C.) couples the officers 

‘charged with collection of the sparikara and those charged with the 
utkhetana impost in a list of oppressors who are forbidden to enter 
the donated land. Two grants of Ratnapàla (1016-1050 A.C, ?) and 
one of Indrapala (1060 A,C. ?)—both of whom belong likewise to the old 
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royal dynasties of Assam—similarly include the upartkara and the 
utkhetana in a list of ‘oppressions’ from which the land in question 
is to be exempted (H,R.S., pp. 247-248). Other instances of the 
same kind mentioned in these three records are concerned with the 
royal princes and favourites, the persons fastening elephants and 
mooring boats evidently in the State service), the officers charged 
With tracking thieves and the arrest of criminals. Evidently, 
then, the xpartkara was not a regular item of revenue, like “the 
Crown's share of the produce,” but was an irregular tax which bore 
harshly upon the cultivators, 


П 
Setu 


Dr. Barnett writes, “His [Ghoshal's] rendering of sefu as ‘gardens 
and fields owned by the king’ seems unlikely: may not setu rather 
bea sort of water-rate levied in payment for the use of reservoirs ?" 
This statement is unsatisfactory for more reasons than one. In 
the first place it is nota fact that seis as such was ‘rendered’ by me 
into the ‘gardens and fields owned by the king’, What I wrote 
with reference to this term in the passage to which Dr, Barnett refers 
(Н. К.В. p. 108) was as follows, “It is called embanked reservoir 
which is defined [by Kautilya] as consisting of flower-gardens, fruit- 
gardens, vegetable-gardens, rice-fields and fields producing other 
crops. Evidently the term was used in a technical sense to indicate 
the gardens and fields owned by the king". It will be seen that my 
‘rendering’ of the term is in precise accordance with the definition as 
given іп the Arthasastra itself, Dr. Barnett has forgotten to notice 
the difference between the ordinary and the technical sense of setu 
in the Arthasastra, Coming to Dr, Barnett’s own rendering of 
seiu, we have to observe that it is contradicted not only by the 
definition of Kaütilya to which reference has been made above, 
but also by his use of a distinct revenue-term udakabhiga for “the 
water-rate levied in payment for the use of reservoirs" (see А, R, S., 
рр. 31, 33, 290). 


111 
Bhūmicchidranyāya 


Yadavaprakaga’s definition of bhtimicchidra as krayayogya ВРП 
has hitherto been held to prove that the clause bhiimicchidranyiya 
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of the Ancient Indian land-grants implied the gift of the full right 
of ownership such as is acquired by a person making barren land 
cultivable for the first time (Cf. Bühler, Zp. Ind., vol. I, p. 74; Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, р. go) ln dealing with the latter term, I followed this 
current explanation which I held best to suit the sense, ‘Dr. Barnett 
now suggests a fundamentally different interpretation making it 
mean ‘with reservation of the king’s right to eject [the tenants] 
at his will This would make the grantees holding lands according 
to the bhiimicchidranyiya not proprietors but merely tenants-at-will, 
Dr. Barnett’s explanation may be shown to be unsound on the 
following grounds :— 

(1) Neither the definition in Vadavaprakaša's Vazayanti nor the 
Bhiimicchidra-vidhina section of the Arthasistra tends ‘naturally’ 
to prove the correctness of Dr, Barnett's rendering, The former 
gives only the general meaning of bhumicchidra, but fails to throw 
any light upon the significance of the maxim relating thereto. 
The latter, while doubtless describing “the royal conversion . of 
forests and wildernesses into grazing grounds, retreats for Brahmanas, 
royal parks and the like", contains nothing to show that the 
Brahmanas or the occupiers of grazing grounds eg, were liable to 
ejection at the king's will. The true meaning of the maxim can 
be found out by comparing (as Bühler and Jolly have done) 
Yàdavaprakaáa's definiton with the rules and maxims of the Smrtis 
relating to the right of the first clearer, and the seizure of unclaimed 
` property. | ' 

(2) The clause bkūmicchidranyāya is attached to the endowments 
granted by kings and ruling chiefs in favour of Brahmanas, temples 
and the like. Very often these grants contain another clause, viz, 
that they are to last as long as the sun and the moon shall endure, 
with the most solemn appeals of the donor to later kings to respect 
the gift. Frequently such appeals are fortified by quotations from 
the Mahabharata (the so-called “imprecatory verses”), of which the 
following may serve as specimens :—‘Whoever confiscates land 
that has been given, whether by himself or another, incurs the 
guilt of the slayer of a hundred thousand cows, The-giver of land 
enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand years, but the confisca- 
-tor (of a grant) and he who assents (to an act of confiscation) shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell" (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, 
р. 242), Indeed the Smrtis again and again set forth the sinfulness of 
resuming the gifts to Brahmanas, А unique example of a land-grant 
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made to Brahmanas in effect on the conditions of loyalty and good 
conduct is the Chammak grant of the Vakataka Pravarasena II(H.R.S., 
р. 195), but even there the donor is careful to include the clause 
that the king will not be guilty of theft in the event of his resuming 
the grant for violation of the conditions by the donees. 


IV 
The question of ownership of the sod 


Dr. Barnett with genuine pleasure claims to have found in me 
a whole-hearted supporter of his long-cherished view that “jn ancient 
India the Crown owned the land". In doing this he has done scant 
justice to myself. Not only did I expressly mention in the Preface 
my intention of reserving a full consideration of this difficult question 
for my forthcoming Calcutta University Readership Lectures, but 
I also indicated in the body of my present work whenever the 
topic came up for mention, the limitations with which the 
doctrine of the ownership of the king could be accepted, (See 
H.R.S., pp. 169-170, 192, 226), , Thus in connexion with Megasthenes' 
statement about the royal ownership of all lands, aíter indicating 
the evidence for and against it, I wrote the following words (bi, 
р. 170). “Оп the whole we are inclined to think that the comprehen- 
sive statement of Megasthenes was a rash generalisation from certain 
tendencies of development of the land-tenures that had already 
begun to manifest themselves”.? 


V 


The land-revenue passages in Strabo and Diodorus 


Megasthenes’ account of the land-revenue conditions in Maurya 
India, which is given in connexion with his description of the 
caste of husbandmen, bas come down to us principally in two parallel 
versions, those of Strabo and Diodorus, The first of these versions, 
according to the very recent rendering of Monahan (Early History of 
Bengal, p, 142) whom I followed in my work, stands thus: “The whole 


I Dr. Barnett’s opinion on the point under notice is on a par with 
his characterization of а printing-mistake (duly corrected in the 
list of additions and corrections in my work) as “very unhappy”. 
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of the land is the property of the king, and the husbandmen till it on 
condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce,” Dr. Barnett con- 
fidently asserts this.to be an “ancient blunder,” and proposes to correct 
the last clause as follows : "they till it on condition of paying one- 
fourth of the produce as rent,” Unfortunately for Dr,  Barnett's “self 
complacence his version. is at complete variance with that of other 
recent scholars whose rendering agrees with that of Monahan. We may 
instance Bernhard "Breloer, the author of an interesting series of 
Kautalya-studies, who translates the clause as follows: “Als Lohn 
bearbeiten Sie es um den vierten Teil der Fiirchte” (Kautaliya-Studien, 
І, р. 52). In the most up-to-date and authoritative English version of: 
Strabo's Geography in the Zoe? Classical Library series, the passage in 
| question is translated as follows (Ibid, vol, УП, р. 69): “The whole: 

of the country is.of royal ownership and the farmers cultivate it for a 
rental in addition to paying a fourth’ part of the produce.” Here we 
have a fresh alternative translation which agrees only in part with Dr. 
Barnett’s version, But in the footnote to the above the translator 
writes, “Perhaps the more natural interpretation of the Greek would 

be ‘the farmers cultivate it for wages on condition of receiving a fourth : 
` part of the produce’, whether ‘wages’ and ‘fourth part? are appositional, 
or ‘on condition’ 0? means, as it might, ‘in addition to’, But 
Diodorus Siculus says, ‘The rentals of the country they pay to the ` 
king...but apart from the rental they pay a fourth part into the royal - 
treasury" Here we have the important admission that the translation 
inthe foot-note (which, it will be observed, agrees completely with 
Monahan's version) is the more natural one, while that given in the 
text (which, as before observed, partly supports Dr. Barnett's rendering) 
is wholly due tothe assimilation of the corresponding passage of Diodo- ` 
rus, In any case it follows from the above quotations that the extract of 
Strabo is capable of being translated in a variety of ways. Till the 
. meaning of this extract is clearly established by .discussion among 
competent scholars, it is obviously premature to hold with Dr, Barnett. 
that Monahan's version is “absolutely wrong." | | 

` With regard to the Corresponding extract from Diodorus, Dr. 
Barnett comments as follows, “Diodorus: is also misunderstood by 
Messrs. Monahan and Ghoshal ; the true meaning is very skilfully 
explained by Dr. ‘Breloer іп his Grundeigentum in Indien, а ` 
_ work which throws some valuable light on the subject,” Now this 
criticism is no doubt justified with regard to Monahan’s writing. But 
it is altogether contrary to the truth in my own case, for I not only 
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quoted but commented on Breloer's improved translation in the context 
just mentioned (Z. К. S., рр. 168-169) immediately after giving the 
version of Monahan. Comment is superfluous, ` 


VI f 
Sua, kgira, kalyinadhana 


ғ 


The first two terms occur in the Arthaáastra as technical titles for 
аз many items of revenue. Inthe Hindu Revenue System (pp. 274ff. 
and р. 90) reasons were shown for translating the first аз ‘ргодисе of 
the king’s farms’ and as ‘sugar’ respectively, Dr. Barnett declares his 
dissatisfaction with these interpretations, but as he neither gives his 
-reasons nor suggests any alternative explanation, it is. impossible 
to meet his objections. For the present it will be sufficient to state in 
my favour that ‘sifz’ is defined in the ArthaSastra itself as comprising 
all kinds of crops that are brought in by the sizadhyaksa, an officer 
whose functions practically make him equivalent to the royal steward 
‘(for references see H, R.S., рр. 29:32). The rendering of фата as 
sugar’ is supported by the explanation of Ganapati Sastri (2४७४०८७ 
gsdavibray) and J.J. Meyer's translation ‘Zucker.’ As to the term 
kolyanadhana which occurs in the land-grants of the Haihayas of 
: Cedi and the Paramaras of Malwa, I left its meaning unexplained 
for want of evidence. Dr. Barnett now suggests for it the meaning: 
marriage-tax’, but his argument which is based ‘on the analogy of the 
South-Indian inscriptions’ is too vague to be depended upon 


О, N. GHOSHAL 


The English Translation of the Kautiliya 


. The publication of the third edition of Dr. R. Shamashastry’s 
English translation of the Kantiliya Arthasistra is an index to the 
great demand of the reading public for an acquaintance with the 
contents of one of the most important documents brought to light in 
recent years, The existence of this demand as well as the importance 
of the document itself makes the task of the translator all the more 
"onerous, because the creeping in of errors can mislead thousands of 
. readers, It becomes specially regrettable, if the blemishes be of such 
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a nature as could have been avoided by the application of a little more 
energy and labour. When the translation first came out in the Mysore 
Review (1906-1908) and in the Indian Antiquary (1909-1910) іп instal- 
ments, and was published in book-form in 1915, the scholars 
appreciated the industry with which the pioneering work was done by 
the learned translator, removing many great difficulties which could 
have been encountered by any one who would have attempted to 
understand the text unaided. The readers in their eagerness to have 
a translation in their hand were then ready to make a large allowance 
for the inaccuracies that could not be removed. A perusal of Dr, 5.25 
prefaces to the Ist and 2nd editions of the translation shows that 
he was well aware of the existence of inaccuracies and obscurities 
which he could not remove but which he had a mind to eliminate by 
consulting the available commentaries discovered since the publication 
of the Ist edition of the translation, When the 3rd edition of the 
translation came out in 1929, Dr. T, Ganapati Shastri’s illuminating 
Sanskrit exegesis written with the aid of three old commentaries was 
available. Moreover, since 1909 when the text of the Kastiliya was 
first published, scholars began to apply their minds to the interpreta- 
tion of the text and bring out books and dissertations treating of the 
various aspects of the subject-matter of the treatise, In all these 
publications, light has been thrown on many passages which had been 
misinterpreted in the translation, Dr, S, does not appear to have taken 
the pains to avail himself of the results of the labours of these scholars, 
Не has even ignored suggestions for correction made for instance by 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri in his Preface (p. 2) to the first Part of his edition 
of the Kautiliya, Says he, “I obtained a copy of it (Dr. 
Shamasastry's- English translation) іп order to see whether it would be 
ofany useto my edition. But it seemed to me that many passages 
were not correctly translated. For example : 


मर्यादां स्थापयेदाचार्यानसात्यान्‌ वा य एनमपायस्थानेभ्यो ааз: 1 
छायानालिकाम्रतोदैन वा रसि प्रमाद्यन्तमभितुदयुः i (I. 7) 


After giving general instruction in regard to some of the duties of 
Kings, Kautalya mentions in the above passage the supreme duty 
of making Acaryas and Ministers a barrier, as it were, of the Kings, 
The meaning of the passage is that a King should appoint, asa 
: barrier, either Acaryas or Ministers who would boldly and effective- 
ly check him whenever he shows inclination to. Stray away from the 
path of righteousness. Here, Kautalya gives expression to a noble 
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conception of Government, the summum bonum of the subjects, name- 
ly, а King, though he has control over all his ‘subjects, should appoint 
certain persons who would keep him under control, Mr. Shama 
Sastri “has taken the passage in quite a different sense; He renders 
it thus: *those teachers and ministers who keep him from falling 

prey to dangers, and who, by striking the hours of the day as 
determined by measuring shadows warn him of his careless pro- 
ceedings even `n secret shall invariably be respected, I do not 
see how this meaning was made out. If the word मर्यादा is taken 
as meaning ‘respect’ in Sanskrit as it does colloquially -in Tamil 
Telugu, and Canarese, those who study the Arthasastra will not grasp 
. the real: meaning and perceive the noble conception of Acarya 
Kautalya. 

There are many such blemishes in the translation, some of which 
will be pointed out in this note, There are such errors as have not only 
vitiated detached passages, but have rendered useless whole chapters.. 
Such errors could have been avoided, if, as already stated, Dr, S. had 
undergone the necessary: labours of making his -translation correct 
by taking due ‘note of the light that could be forthcoming on many 
portions of the Arthasistra from ‘the writings of scholars who are 
engaged in the investigations regarding the Kastdliya and the ancient 
Hindu administrative system. 

І take up the Seventh Book in view of its importance as the portion 
of the treatise where inter-state relations have been dealt with. 
Somelimes, the misinterpretation of a term which occurs several | 
times in one or more chapters has led to the repetition of 
the errors vitiating whole passages and sometimes whole chapters 
I shall now point out some of these errors in the order of the chapters 
of the VIIth Book :— | 


Bk. УП, 1. At page 263 (text, znd ed.), К. points out only the most 
important conditions that should influence the decision of a 
sovereign in the adoption of one or more of the six courses of 
actions, viz, sandhi, vigraha, asana, yana, затбгауа, and dvaidhi- 
bhava, Dr. S. has translated the passages enumerating these 
chief conditions in such a way ах to mislead an unwary reader 
into thinking that each condition is the only determining factor 
in regard to the connected course of action. For instance, he 
has translated abhyucciyamino vigrhniyat into ‘whoever is supe- 
rior in power shall wage war. The emphasis laid on the 
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term ‘whoever’ leads one to have the impression that whenever a 
sovereign acquires power, he must wage war with a weak sove- 


‘reign to bring him under submission whether there be any cause 


for conflict with him or not, That such an impression is wrong 
can well be seen by a reference to such passages as hino'pi vigrhnt- 
yat (one should enter into hostility even if he be inferior in strength 
—K., p. 269), kino ’ру abhiyayat (one, though inferior in strength, 
should march against the enemy—K., 270) and also by such 
passages as '*««««-jyüyün api sandy eta"(.........even а strong king 
should enter into а sandhi—K., p. 269), “........./уйуап api sam- 


.árayeta" (.........even a strong king should take to samóraya—K., 


VI 


VI 


р. 270), It is much to be regretted that Mr. V, A. Smith in his Early 
History. of India (ath ed. рр. 146, 147) bases his -conclusions 
regarding inter-state relations of the time of Candragupta Maurya 
on the misleading translations of passages like the one cited above 
without ‘caring to draw correct inferences after taking into account 
the combined effect of all the passages in the Kantiliya bearing 
on the points.! 


I, 2, p. 267. Chidresu praharet has been translated as "he may murder 
the enemy when opportunity affords itself." Here the utilisation 


of the opportunity need not necessarily be murder. 
` 


I, 3, p. 268, “Gunabhinivesa’ in the heading of the chapter cannot 
be taken to mean ‘character,’ It means the adoption of the Gunas 
or courses of action. | 


VII, 4, p. 272. In the first paragraph of the Ch, К. explains the 


variants of Asana viz, sthina, asana and upekgana, Asana is usually 
resorted to in cases of equality of strength between two conflicting 
sovereigns, But it may happen that though the two sovereigns ap- 
proximate to each other in strength, one may be slightly inferior or 


“superior to the other. In the case of such slight inferiority, the form 


of asana is called szAáza, while in the other case it is called spekgana, 
К. has gunatkadese sthinam, Here gunaikade$a means that the 
requisite circumstances demanding a resort to the particular guna 
(Азапа) exist partially. In such circumstances, the form of asawa. 
to be adopted is called хана. Dr. S. translates the passage 
as “keeping quiet, maintaining a particular kind of policy, is 


I See Sahitya Parisat Рава, vol, XXXI ( 1924), р. 71, 


` 
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sthana, Here I think, it has been contemplated by Dr, S. that guna 
refers to a course of action other than āsana which is not the 


case, 


VII, 4, р. 273. The translation of the last passage in the paragraph 
delineating the circumstances in which vigrhyasana is to be resorted 
to has been made as follows by Dr. S. : “Since no friend would 
neglect the opportunity of acquiring a fertile land and а prosperous 
friend like myself...... | The situation contemplated in the passage 
has been misunderstood. The meaning conveyed by it may be 
put thus: when the enemy is about to march with all his forces 
to take away from another enemy а fertile region easily acquire 
able, slighting the existence of the king who is being advised 
to adopt vigrhyásana, then the latter should take to that course 


of action. ' 


VIL, 5, p. 278. The passage &rtartha jyayaso (which -should be 
krtirthij Jyüyaso ) ` gadhah  süpadeéam apasrjet should not 
be made a part of the paragraph in prose, but should 
‘be tagged on to the following verses. This  misplacement 
of the verse is also found in Dr, Jolly's edition, but has 
been rectified in the Trivandrum edition. 1 think, the 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the passages is responsible 
for this error, Dr. S.'s translation is r (p. 307) “when the desired 
end is achieved, the inferior. king will quietly retire after the 
satisfaction of his superior. Till his discharge, the good con- 
duct of an ally of usually bad character should be closely scruti- 
nised’, The passage forms part of the suggestion meant for a 
king who responds to a call for combination. He should be 
-careful in regard to certain points at the time of the division of 
the spoils and acquisitions after a successful completion of the 
, operations, The passage in question mentions one such point, 
viz, if the king, who has called hím, be of superior strength and 
shows symptoms of'an inclination to deal unfairly with him 
‘at this stage, the latter should come away from him secretly 
(güdhah) on some pretext or other (sapadegam) ; should the for- 
mer be just in his dealings (Sucivrttat tu), the latter may wait up 
to the last to have his share of gains finally made over to him. 


VII, 6, p. 280. Sandhi has been translated by the word 'peace' not only 
here, but also in a large number of other passages wherever the 
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term occurs, In the K., however, the term has been used in two 
senses viz., (i) alliance which may not have any connection with 
war and (ii) treaty of peace after the settlement of a conflict, 
Hence the use of the word ‘peace’ without any regard to the dis- 
tinctions in the implications of the word sandhi in the particular 
cases has given rise to many inappropriate interpretations, In 
the passage which, for instance, enumerates the four features of - 
the activities in regard to sandhis (text p, 280) such as akrta- 
cikirsa, krtaSlegana, the term sandhi has been translated as 
‘peace, But this sandhi may be an alliance concluded at a time 
when there is no necessity to enter into any treaty of peace to 
avert a disturbance of same. Moreover akrtacikirsà has been 
translated as “with no specific end? The translation should be 
‘desire to form a new (akrta) agreement, -The translation of the ex- 
pression krtaélesanam should be ‘strengthening the agreement 
already made’ instead of ‘peace with binding terms.’ In regard 
to the translation of the next terms krtavidüsanam and apaégirna- 
kriya as ‘the breaking of peace’ and ‘restoration of peace’ respect- 
ively, the use of the word ‘peace’ is inappropriate, because in 
the former case it is unduly restricted to the treaties of peace 
only, while in the latter, the use of the term ‘peace’ is out of place 
in view of the fact that relations with court-officials and servants 
are involved. I . | 

In chapter X, the heading Bhimisandhi has been translated 
as ‘agreement of peace for the acquisition of land,’ Here the 
use of the word ‘agreement’ only would have sufficed, as other- 
wise the impression is created that the sandhi. has something 
to do with war in all cases, In the translation of Bk, VII, ch, 7, para- 
graph 3, the passage ‘when the kings of superior, equal or inferior 
. power make peace with the conqueror’ is extreamely misleading, 
because the use of the term ‘conqueror’ for vijigigu creates the 
impression as if the sovereign in question has conquered a king 
of superior, equal or inferior strength and that a treaty of peace 
is being concluded. As a matter of fact only the question of 
alliance for strengthening the position of the king (vijigigu) in diffi 
‘culty is being treated and therefore the uses of both the words 
‘conqueror’ and ‘peace’ are inappropriate, Vijigisu literally means 
a sovereign ‘bent on conquest’. But as this desire for conquest was 
not peculiar to any particular king, the word should be translated : 
-by some term of colourless signification, 1 have used the expression 
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‘central sovereign or state’ for the purpose, because we find in the 
Kautihya that the sovereign with reference to whom a particular 
piece .of advice is being: given, or with reference to whom a 
Mandala (circle of states) is being taken into account in a parti- 
cular context is looked upon as the vijigign (see Inter-state Rela- 
‘tions in Ancient India, 1920, pp. 2, 3). I 


УИ, 7. In the second paragraph of the translation (p. 312), the 
reference. to ‘the enemy suing peace’ is out of place, because in 
` the circumstances contemplated, there is no enemy suing for 
peace.: Hence the application of the terms ‘even peace’ and 
‘uneven peace’ is also wide of the mark... 

° VII, 7 (transl, p. 314). In the paragraph, two classes of circumstances 
have been contemplated in the K. But the translation does 
not take note of these two classes of circumstances, interpreting 

` the whole paragraph as: speaking of one class of circumstances 

only, In the first portion of the paragraph, mention is made 
of the situations in which the king who has been asked Бу 
another king to help the latter is advised by K. to demand 
a large consideration for the help to be rendered without 
any reference to his position as а hina, sama, or jyáyas king. In 
the second portion, the king who is in need of help is advised 
by К.. to accede to the demand for a large consideration men- 
tioned above in the detailed circumstances, The mixing up of 
the two classes of circumstances in the translation has created 
a confusion, Moreover, the passage ‘one though frequently 
getting immense (subsidy) from an assailable enemy of equal, 
inferior, or superior power, sends demands to him again and again’ 
is meaningless, The word éZuyah in two places in the text has 
been taken by-Dr. S, to signify ‘frequently’ and ‘again and 
again’, while it means here ‘large’, 


The beginning of the next paragraph in the translation (p. 314) 
yields no cogent meaning, because it speaks of an inferior king 
trying to keep a superior power under him as an assailable enemy, 

` though there is nothing in the passage to show that the superior 
kirig has become really inferior in strength on account of his 





I See my article on Dvaidhibhava in this number of the I, H.Q. 
рр. 257, 258. | 
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difficulties, I think the text upon which this translation is 
based is defective and should be as that adopted by Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri. The first word in the passage:should be jyayàn and 
not jyàyamsam. The reference to the sending of a ‘proposal 
of peace to another’ is also without any support of the text. The 
passage on the basis of the correction . would mean that an offer 
of a special gain may be made by a king of superior strength: 
adopting dvaidhibhava to a king of inferior power to attract 
him into a sandhi with him with the ostensible object of facing 
the former's enemy (yátavyapade$ena) There may be a. sinister 
motive on the part of the king of superior strength to bring 
to book the inimical king of inferior power by crushing him 
after defeating his enemy, or realising from him what he Ваз 
‘ given away as consideration after the victory over the enemy 
is achieved. 


VII, 8, p. 286. In the first paragraph of the translation (p. 315), 
`  parópabüra has been translated by the word misery, while 
the reference is to reminding a king helping the enemy of the 
. fact that the king is really helping his own enemy (paropakara) 
and not advancing his own interest at all, Itis not clear from the 
last portion of the sentence in the translation whether the disunion 
that takes place is between the king making the offer of wealth and 
one of the allies of the invader, or, between the invader and one of 
his allies. The latter meaning is the one supported by the 
text. | 
For the reading svarabdham và yütrüsiddham vighd tayitukimah 
in the second paragraph of the text, the Trivandrum edition 
has svarabdhayim va yatrayam siddhim vighitayitukimah which 
yields a good meaning, viz, ‘with a view to frustrate the 
success in his well-commenced march’, instead of Dr. Ss transla- 
tion ‘to frustrate the latter in the attempt of achieving large 
profit from  well-begun undertakings. The variant reading 
of siddhim for siddham in footnote 2 in Dr. Ss. text suggests 
a partial improvement of the reading. But it has not been 
accepted in the body of the text. . 
At p. 316 of the translation, sambandhiveksi (expecting to have 
a matrimonial connection) has not at all been translated. 
The translation constituting the third paragraph of p. 316 is 
obscure. The situation contemplated is as follows: Ifa king 
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who has entered into: an alliance with another king (marching 
against а yátavya) wants to recede from the alliance either to 
help the yatavya, or to refrain from increasing the strength of : 
the other king who may attack him (parabhiyogac chankamanah) 
after the operations are ended successfully, he can demand an 
‘immediate payment of his dues, or can demand a larger sum 
| аз his remuneration, which will serve to put a financial pressure 
upon-the subjects (prakrtikaréana), or invite other parties (mitra- 
mitra) to alliances with the king to rescind their agreements follow- 
ing the example 

In the paragraph after next, the translation of Sakydrambhi 
is faulty. 


i 


Text S.s Translation, 


"Suggested Transl. 
| Sakyarambhin 


Whoever undertakes One who is engaged 
tolerable work is the in an operation, the 
beginner of possible completion of which is 
work within the limits of his 

ability 


In the same paragraph, the translation *without losing anything 
in the form of favour' is not at all faithful to the text (alpenapy 
` anugrahena karyam sadhayati) The translation should be ‘accom- 
plishes his work even with small help 
The circumstances delineated in the next passage have been 
misunderstood by Dr, S. 


Text 


tayor 
ganugrahe yo mi- 
tram  mitrataram 
và 
'tisandhatte, 


` ekapuru-. 


’nugrhnati 50 - 


Dr, S.s Transl. 


Of the two, conqueror 
and his enemy, both of 
whom may happen to 
have a friend in the 
same person, he who 
helps a true or truer 
friend over-reaches the 
other, 


“LHO, JUNE, 1931 


Suggested Transl, 


Of +the two kings, 
each helping another 
king, one an enemy 


.(but now an ally) and 


the other a friend, the 
king who happens to 
render assistance to the 
friend becomes а рат- 
er; and of the two 
kings, each helping an- 
other king, one friendly 
and the other friendly 
in а special degree, 
the king who assists 
the king friendly to him 
in a special degree 
(mitratara) becomes a 
greater gainer, 


24 
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The situation next described bearing on the assistance rendered 
by the Vijigisu and the Ari each to the Madhyama king within 
his own Mandala has also been misunderstood as Z/e Sante 
Madhyama king has been supposed to: be receiving help 
from the Vijigtsu and the Ari, Further, viguna has been taken 
to mean 'devoid of good qualities, It signifies ‘unfavourable’ 
or ‘turning false’, 

The translation of нална by ‘a neutral king’ is extremely 
misleading. About its correct meaning, І shall speak later 
in detail. I would only point out here that Asana has also been 


. rendered by ‘neutrality after proclaiming war (Dr. 5,5 trans]. 


р.. 301). Apart from the fact that a contradiction is involved 


in the words themselves, a king taking to Asana and the king 


occupying the position of Udastna can never be brought under 
the same category of neutral. Asana consists in an outwardly 
calm attitude towards the enemy after the declaration of hostility, 
while Udasina is a king who has been so named in view of his 
being the strongest power within the first zone of the Vijigisu, 

The use of the word defeat for vikrama (transl p. 368) is without 
any shadow of justification. Vikrama means prakagayuddha, kita 
yuddha, or tüsnimyuddha (see Æ., vii, ch., 6, pp. 280, 283), 


VII, 9, (transl., p. 320), Towards the end of chapter 9, the third 


stanza enumerating the six kinds of submissive (va$ya) friends 
has been grossly misinterpreted. The stanza runs thus : 


sarvacitramahabhogam trividham vašyam ucyate / 
ekatobhogy ubhayatah sarvatobhogi cáparam // 


It has been translated as ‘that friend whose munificence is enjoy- 
able in various ways is a submissive friend, and is said to be of 
three forms: one who is enjoyable only by one, one who is 
enjoyable by two (the enemy and the conqueror), and one who 
is enjoyable by all, is the third’, Here in the expression sarvacitra- 
mahabhogam citra and maha have not been translated, Further, the 
whole expression has been treated as referring to a single person, 
while it means three kinds of submissive friends, A paragraph in 
Bk, vii, ch, 17, pp. 311, 312 explains the meanings of all the six 
terms, and light could have been had from here to make the transla- 
tion.correct, The six kinds of friends are : sarva-bhog a, citra-bhoga, 
maha-bhoga  ekata-bhogin, ubhayatobhogin and sarvato-bhogin. 
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An attempt has been made to explain only the last three terms, 
but the explanation is wrong, 


VII, p. 295. The heading of the chapter has been translated as 
‘interminable agreement’, The opening lines of the chapter 
show that the object of the alliance is to colonize waste lands 
and the heading is as a matter of fact in consonance with this 
object of the alliance treated in the chapter. The heading 
anavasita sandhi means ‘alliance for colonizing waste lands’ 
instead of ‘interminable agreement’ as interpreted by Dr, S, 
The derivation may be put thus: vas--kta= üsita, or vasita 
(see Monier Williams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary, p, 932, col, 3); 
na-+vasita=avasita ( uninhabited.) ; na-+avasita=anavasita, ie, 
uninhabited (lands) converted into a colony. у 


In the second sentence of the chapter pratpupasthitirtha and 
yathoktagunz have not been properly translated. So far as I 
understand, he takes the first expression to mean ‘reaping the 
harvest earlier” while it should be ‘having the requisites ready 
at hand’, The second expression taken by Dr. 5, in the sense of 
“fertile land’ refers in fact to lands ‘having the qualities as already 
stated,’ | 


УП, 12, transl, p. 327. In the comparison between various kinds 
of works of irrigation, omission has been’ made to translate vipa 
in prabhiitavipasthina (extensive area under cultivation), Inasmuch 
as the cultivable nature of the land served by the works of 
irrigation forms the criterion by which their superiority is judged, 
the English equivalent of the word vapa should have appeared in 
the translation, 

While comparing the game forests containing a larger number 
‚ of shy (kuntha) and a lesser number of bold (Saira) elephants, refer- 
ence is made in the fifth paragraph of р. 299 to the differing 
opinions of the Aciryas and Капуа, The connection underlying 
the three paragraphs devoted to the comparison of elephant forests 
is clear by the use of the expression ¢afrapi at the beginning of 
this paragraph, Dr. S., however, ignores the reference to elephants 
and translates as follows: . 

“My teacher šays that of the two countries, one with a large 
number of effete Zersons, and another with a small number of 
brave Zersons, the latter is better, inasmuch as a few persons can 
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destroy a large mass of effete persons, whose slaughter brings 
about the destruction of the entire army of their master, Not 
so, says Kautilya, a large number of effete persons is better, in- 
asmuch as they cau be employed to do other kinds of works 
in the camp: to serve thé ‘soldiers in the battle fields, and to: 
terrify the enemy by its number, It is also possible to infuse spirit 
and enthusiasm in the timid by means of discipline and training 


VII, 13, In order to bring out the various factors that should be 
taken into consideration in deciding whether an attack upon the 
rear of an enemy should be made, two sets of three kings have 
been supposed and in each set one king is out for an attack upon 
another and a third king in each set is to attack the rear of the 
king out on the invasion, These rear invaders have been taken 
to be neighbours and therefore natural enemies, but they are for 

the time being in alliance for mutual benefit, The object of the 
chapter is the comparison of advantages derived from the rear 
attacks upon the kings who in their turn are invading their ene- 
mies, These advantages may not always be palpable and hence 
in the choice of the state against which the hostile operations 
are to be directed, one has more chances of acquisition of gain 
than the other, 


In the first paragraph of the translation (p. 329) the term sam- 
hatya has been rendered by the word ‘simultaneously’ which does 
not bring out the real meaning. The Vijigisu (central state) and 
the Ari (enemy) have been taken to be in alliance aud hence the 
word samhatya has been used. In the later portion of the para 
graph, the passage 'has to put down the rear only after doing 
away with one's frontal enemy already attacked’: misinterprets 
the situation, The vidhilim form ucchindyat in the text here 
as. well as in the next paragraph has been taken to convey the 
sense of widhi (for which ‘has to put down’ has been used), while 

__ it should be taken in the sense of sambhivana, The use of ‘only’ 


is out of place. The situation contemplated is this: If there . . 


be two kings, one strong and the other weak, and if both are out 
on expedition against their respective enemies, then of the two 
kings who are enemies (of the invading kings) in aliance in the 
rear, the one who attacks the strong king becomes the gainer, 
because the strong king after defeating his enemy. in front would 
have grown stronger, and consequently could have brought about 
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the ruin of his rear enemy, ifhehad not been thwarted during 
his expedition against the frontal enemy; while the other rear 
enemy who attacks the weak king during his operation against the 
enemy in front does not make any gain, because left to himself, 
these operations alone would have weakened him further, leaving 
in him no desire to make an attack upon the rear enemy. 


Asa variant reading to Jabthalibha in the text, alabdhalibha 
has been put in the foot-note by Dr, S. But as a matter of fact he 
has translated the latter word because of its appropriateness for 
which it should have been adopted in the text itself, 

Cakra in the second paragraph of the text has been translated 
as the ‘circle of states’, while it means ‘army’, 


Transl. р. 330. The renderings of calimitra and sthitimitra are 
rather unhappy. They have been translated as ‘wandering enemy’ 
and ‘entrenched enemy’, Enemies with or without forts are meant, 

The terms mtlahara, tadatvika and kadarya have been explained 
in the X. Bk, II, ch, 9. р. 69. They are explained as (i) spend-thrift 
in regard.to patrimony (ii) squandering wealth soon after acquisi- 
tion, and (ii) accumulating wealth by oppressing the officials and 
relations, But Dr. S, does not take any note of these explanations. 
He has translated the terms as ‘extravagant, living from hand to 
mouth and niggardly.’ š | 


Dr. Ss translation of the next passage, viz., ‘the same reasons 
hold good in the case of those who have: marched against their own 
friends' is likely to create the impression that a king used to attack 
his friends! territory, though the friendship continued, That this 
was not the case will be evident from what has been said by К. in 
connection with the ztrabhiivin, ucchedaniya or  karéaniya 
mitrasin hk, УИ, ch, r8. The next paragraph in the translation 
should also be taken with the limitation mentioned above, 


At p. 302 of the text, in the last paragraph, mitra has been put 
instead of amitra in coddharator yo mitroddharimah. In the rst. 
edition of the Kautiltya the right term appeared in the list of 
corrections, Butin the 2nd edition the incorrect word has crept 
in, The translation (р. 331) has become self-contradictory, because 
it has been stated that ‘he who attacks the rear of the former 
(referring to the friend = mitra ) gains more advantages’ which is 
just the reverse of what is meant. 


In the second paragraph of the translation at р. 331 alabdhalabhi- 
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vagamane has been rendered аз ‘to enforce the payment of what 
is not due to them’, which is altogether wide of the mark. The 
correct rendering is ‘in the case of returning unsuccessful,’ 


The sentence in the text (р. 303) beginning with yasye và 
yatavyah up to šatror vigraküpakarasamarthah syatis related to 
the previous sentence; because it describes a situation alternative 
to the preceding one, It has no connection with the succeeding 
sentence to which it has been tagged. The resulting meaning as 
understood by Dr. S. and evidenced in' his translation is very much 
confused. Two sets of circumstances contemplated in the two 
sentences are : (i) Of the two Parsnigrahas of two other kings out 

“on invasion against their respective enemies, the parsnigraha of the 
king whose enemy is able to cause him much harm becomes a 
gainer as compared with the other pargnigraha who does not have 
this advantage, (ii) Of the two parsnigrahas themselves, the one 
who possesses a larger and more efficient army, and is fighting with 
a fort as his base of operations (sthitaSatrub) or has his kingdom 
situated on either side of that of the king attacked (рагбуаз аут) 
and is therefore near the yatavya (ie. the yitavya of the king 
whose territory is invaded from the rear) becomes a gainer. The 
advantages enjoyed by а parSvasthayin rear-invader is that being 
near the aforesaid yatavya, he сап easily combine with him and 
can make a raid upon the capital of the king whose rear has been 
attacked. The second set of circumstances described above has a 
direct bearing upon the pàárgnigráhas themselves, while in the 
preceding sets of circumstances, the kings attacked constituted the 
principal subject-matter for consideration. | 


In the succeeding $loka (р, 303) simantit should be sawantah 
a variant which has been relegated by Dr. S. to the foot-note. 
This word: has been left untranslated, Though the text mentions 
three classes of parsnigrahas, viz. samanta, prsthatovarga and 
prátiveáa, Dr. S. has tried. to make up these three by the second 
and the third, taking the latter to constitute two classes, one being 
on each side of the king attacked, though as a matter of fact 
they constitute only one class, 

The misleading translation of the term udasina as already 
pointed out has been repeated here (transl, p. 331). 

Dr. S. translates pivsnigrahanabhipinayos tu mantrayuddhad 
abhyuccayah as follows: Of attacks from the rear and front, that 
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‘which affords opportunities of carrying on а treacherous fight 
(mantrayuddha) is preferable’. The translation ought to be ‘In 
rear as well as frontal attack Mantrayuddha brings about increase 
of strength, In the text the next two sentences have been put 
within inverted commas as the opinion of the Acaryas, The. 
opinion. should, however, include the sentence referred to above 
This sentence makes a statement in support of which the next two 
sentences put forward the reasons 


УП, 13, p.304. Dr. S/5 translation of the second paragraph is incorrect 
It should be as follows : ‘When in war, the expenditure in men and 
money is apparently the same, the king who first of all engages the 

: recalcitrant portion of his army in the fight by which its destruction 
takes place, and next, Le; when the likely source of internal trouble 
viz. the recalcitrant ‘portion of his army іѕ destroved, utilises the 
submissive portion of his army in the fight, he becomes a gainer 
(as compared with the king who does not do SO). 

The.next sentence also is wrong, It seems that he has taken 
dügyabala and vasyabala of the text for ‘frontal enemy’ and ‘rear 
enemy 


The translation of the Sloka that comes next is utterly wrong, 
It runs thus: ‘when an ‘enemy in the rear and in the front, and 
an assailable enemy to be marched, against happen together, then 
the conqueror should adopt the following policy 

It should be: ‘when the Vijigigu bappens to be in the position 
of either the rear-invader (pargnigraha), or the invader (abhiyoktr), 
ог the king invaded (yatavya), he should thus conduct the oper- 
ations (naitram etat samacaret)’, The misconception about Vijigisu 
is, I think, responsible for: the mistranslation, Vijigtsu should not 
be translated as conqueror. | prefer the expression ‘central king’ 
(or the central state), because he (or it) forms the central point 
with reference to which deliberations are carried on in the particular 
context. Here the fact that the Vijigisu can be supposed in the 
positions of the rear-invader etc. corroborates this view. 

Dr, S. misses the real point in the first verse of the following 
81008 upon which the meaning of the ока depends, His translation 
is this: ‘The rear enemy would usually lead the conqueror's 
frontal enemy to attack the conqueror’s friend’, The correct 
rendering would be: “The Netr (here the vijigisu) should attack 
the rear of the enemy who invades the friend (of the vijigigu). 
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Transl., р. 332, The word ‘them’ in the first line of the translation 
of the éloka commencing with akrandenabhiyutyanah refers to 
Akranda and Parsnigrahabhisarin mentioned in the latter portion 
of the translation of the previous Sloka, but as a matter of fact 
advice has been given in the text to check Parsnigraha (and not 
Pargnigrahasara) by Akranda. 

The sloka commencing with mztrena is meant for the king 
attacked (abhiyukta or yatavya) ; hence, the use of the word ‘he,’ 
which stands for the conqueror in the translations of the preced- 
ing Slokas; also implies ‘conqueror’ in this Sloka and is therefore 
inappropriate. Instead of the should with his friends' help hold 
his rear-enemy at bay’ the translation should be ‘the king attack- 
ed (abhiyukta) should cause his friend (mitra) to attack the rear of 
his enemy? The translation of the next portion of the Sloka is 
also wrong. In the place of *with the help of his friend's friend he 
should prevent his rear-enemy attacking the Akranda (his rear 
ally)’ the rendering should “be ‘the king attacked (abhiyukta) 
should prevent the Akranda (here the rearally of the invader) 
from obstructing the rear-invader (of the invader) with the help 
of his (yatavya’s) mitra-mitra', | 

The next verse evam mandalam atmirtham vijigisur nivebayet 
has been translated by Dr. S. as ‘thus the conqueror should, 
through the aid of his friends, bring the circle of States under 
his own sway? The question of ‘bringing under sway’ does not 
arise in this context. Only the utilisation of the services of the 
kings of the Mandala is the subject dealt with in the text. 


VII, 13, p. 305. In the last ока but one of the chapter, the transla- 
tion of the last verse is defective, It should be ‘killing (the 
enemies) secretly under the guise of their friend' and not 'having 
again and again destroyed the strength of his enemies, he should 
keep his counsels concealed, being friendly with his friends,’ 


VII, 14, p. 305, last 2 lines. Dr, 5, translates “Then the recipients 
of salaries from two States, exhibiting the acquisition of large 
profits (to the leader) may satirize the kings, saying, "you are all 
very well combined.” The rendering should be: «'The ubhaya- 
vetanas (i.e. spies drawing salary from the attacked king but osten- 
sibly in the pay of the minor allies of the enemy) should con- 
démn the action of the allies by saying “you have been outwitted 
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(by the leader)”,* Azisamkilah in the text means that a secret 
gain has been made by the leader at the cost of the allies. The 
word atisandhana or the verb ati—sam—dha has been used in 
this sense in various places in the Kautiliya, | 


УП, 14. At p. 306, 1, r the word dugta in the sentence dwgtesu 
sandhim dugayet should not be translated as ‘wicked’ having re- 
gard to the context. The reference is to the alienation of the 
allies from their leader by the suggestion made above that they 
have been outwitted, | 


Pirvinyatarabhive, kanyaidinayauvanabhyim and krtasandhi- 
hinam at p. 306 should be rectified, The existence of these ex- 
pressions in the text has vitiated the translation. The right 
forms would be purvin uttarabhave, künyüdana-yüpanaübhyam and 
&rtasandhir hinam (see Trivandrum edition). - 


“VII, 15. The heading of this chapter has been written as ‘Measures . 
Conducive to Peace with a Strong and Provoked Enemy ; and 
the Attitude of a Conquered Enemy.’ The Sanskrit heading is 

_ ‘balavata vigrhyoparodhahetavah dandopanatavrttam ca’, the meaning 
of which has not been faithfully reflected in the English heading, 
The first part of the heading should be rendered as ‘the reasons 
for shutting oneself (in a fort) while waging war with a powerful 
enemy. This meaning finds support in the contents of the 
chapter. As regards the second portion of the heading, ‘dando- 
panata’ cannot properly be rendered by ‘a conquered enemy,’ be- 
cause conquered enemy, as the Kawtzliya itself will show, is not 
always a dandopanata. I have used the expression ‘self-submitter’ 
` for the purpose (Inter-state Relations, pt. I, pp. 6r f.). 


The translation (p. 336) of iulyadurginim — nicayüpasarato 
visegah [of two or more forts of similar advantages, the superiority 
lies in the one from which the supply of necessaries of life (nicaya) 
сап be maintained, and which affords a means. of escape (apasara)] 
is. wrong, because the right significance of ¢wlyadurginam and 
apasüra has been missed. Dr. S's. translation runs thus: ‘When 
there are many forts, difference should be sought in their affording 
facility for the collection of stores and supplies’, 


VII, 16. The heading of this chapter is dandopanayturttam which 
has been rendered as ‘the attitude of a congueredking’, This oblitera- 
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tes the distinction between dandopanayin and dandopanata, the 
latter being treated in the previous chapter under the heading ‘the 
attitude of a conquered enemy". In fact the position of the dandopa- 
пауіп is just the reverse of dandopanata who is under the domina- 
tion of the other. [ have styled him ‘dominator’ in my Inter-state 
Relations, pt. 1, The palpable mistake of putting this wrong heading 
should not have been repeated through all the three editions of the 
translation, The impression that the chapter is dealing with 
the ‘conquered king’ has given rise to mistaken translations in 
several. places. 

The opening paragraph reflects the confusion of ideas as to 
the difference between the dominator and the self-submitter, Dr. 
S. writes: ‘In view of causing financial trouble to his protector 
a powerful vassal king, desirous -of making conquests, may under 
the permission of his protector, march on countries.......... The 
rendering should be ‘when a powerful king (ie. the dominator) 
intends to subdue one who, after making a promise (to pay), 


Causes anxiety in regard to the payment of the money, he should 
march..........”. 


Dr. S, in his translation speaks of .‘a powerful vassal king’ 
who goes out to make conquest with the permission of his 
protector intending to subdue other kings: by the application 
of sma, дапа, bheda and danda. . This is-absurd because the 
dominator is the central figure in the chapter and his relation 
to the weak king is explained in it, The dominator is to apply 
sama, dana, etc, in regard to the weak king according to the 
particular circumstances of each case, The misunderstanding of 
the basic object of the chapter has vitiated it altogether. 


VII, 16, 9, 311. The sentence which ‘begins with evan wisakavato 
has been made to end after sthipayet, but asa matter of fact it . 
should be linked up with the next line which should come toa 
stop after bhmyupakirinah. The translation (p. 339) speaks 
of the reinstatement ‘of kings by the ‘powerful vassal king’, while 
in fact it deals with the question as to how the dominator 


will utilise the services of the self-submitters of various descrip- ` 
11015, 


The last paragraph at р, 311 of the text which has been 
continued to the next page describes six kinds of helping kings, 
the first set of three kings rendering their help to the dominator 
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directly, and the second set of three giving their assistance indirect- 
ly by causing harm to the dominator’s enemy. In view of this 
fact the text (р. 312) yad amitram isiram copakasoti tad ubhayato- 
bhogt as well as its translation (p. 339) ‘whoever helps also his 
enemy and his enemy’s allies is a. friend affording enjoyment to 
both sides’ is incorrect and self-contradictory in its meaning, 
The correct reading is yad amitram asaram cipakaroti (see Tri- 
vandrum ed.), of which the translation would be the who harms 
the enemy as well as the enemy’s ally is one who helps in two 
\ауз........ | | 


In the rendering (р. 340) of the last sentence of the text (р. 312) 
pareninadhivisyayi svayam eva bhartiram upagrihayet, the 
word рағепа remains untranslated, while the rest of the sentence 
has been translated wrongly. The translation runs thus: (he 
should provide) ‘his own protector with an uninhabitable piece 
of land' As the advice contained in the whole paragraph is 
meant for the dandopanayin and not for the dandopanata, the 
translation has become the reverse of the actual meaning which 
is (the dandopanayin) should conciliate (the dandopanata) by 
giving the (former) holder (ie., the dandopanata) himself a piece 
of land which cannot be occupied except by him'. 

The first word (tesàm) ‘of the next paragraph refers to the 
various descriptions of the dandopanatas mentioned in the preceding 
lines and the nominative of the sentence is evidently the dandopa- 
nayin and not the vassal king desirous of making. conquests 
as pointed out by Dr, 8, ' This wrong impression pervades the 
whole’ paragraph and has: vitiated its correct import. The last 
three lines of the paragraph cannot appropriately be taken to 
refer to what should be done by a ‘vassal king’ ‘to the protector’ 
(dandopanayin), On the other hand, they speak of the line of 
action to be taken by the dandopanayin towards the dandopanata. 
The sentence (p. 313) evam asya dandopanatah putrapautvan anu- 
vartante (thus (i.e, by the line of action mentioned in the preceding 
lines) the dandopanatas will follow loyally his (dandopanayin’s) 
sons and grandsons] explains the situation. u 

In view of the errors shown above the translation of the whole 
chapter should be re-written, 


VII, 18, The opening sentence of the chapter should be madhja- 
masya dima trtiya pañcami ca prakyti prakrtayah (Trivandrum ed,) 
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instead of madhyamasyatmatrtiya paticami са prakrti prakviayah 
as otherwise the use of the word prakrtayah in bahuvacana would 
not be justified as there will be only two prakytis viz, atmatrfiya 
and paficanti 


The translation which has been based on the wrong text is 
therefore incorrect. Here іп the first two sentences of the chapter 
a grouping of certain States has been made with reference to the 
dealings of the king under our consideration, viz, the Vijigisu 

` (the central king or state) with the madhyama,: The madhyama 
(medium power) and the third and the fifth states from him are 
prakrits, i.e, natural friends, while the second, fourth and the sixth 
states from the same аге 072/275, i.e., natural enemies.. 


The situation contemplated in the next two sentences of the 
first paragraph of the chapter has been misunderstood, 

It is stated in the text that if the Madhyama be friendly to both 
the sets of kings (prakrtis and vikrtis), the Central State should be 
friendly to him, Should the Madhyama show no leaning to 
any of these two sets of kings, the Central State should take the 

“side of his own prakrtis (i.e, - friends, But Dr. S. translates 
(p. 344) the last sentence thus: 'If he does not favour them, the 
conqueror should be friendly with those states.’ Here ‘those states’ 
evidently refer to both prakrtis.and vikrtis, while the text speaks 
only of the prakrtis, implying thereby the prakrtis with reference 
to the Vijigisu (cf. vijigisur mitram mitramitram va уа prakrtayah 
— K., VI, 2, р, 261). 


УП, 18 (transl. р, 344). The first sentence of the second paragraph 
of the translation should be “if the Madhyama wants to bring under 
sway a really friendly king (mitrabhavin mitra) of the sovereign 
of the ‘Central State’, the latter should save him”, instead of “if the 
Madhyama king is desirous of securing the friendship of the conquer- 

` ors would-be friend, «the conqueror should preserve his own 
friend” as translated-by Dr. 8. 


VII, 18 (transl, p, 346). The rendering of the term майна by 
neutral is, as already pointed out, extremly misleading. A reader 
who does not consult the text will be puzzled to find that a 
‘neutral’ king is coming into conflict inspite of his ‘neutrality 
The udasina, as a matter of fact, has a technical signification 
attached to it in the Каи! уа as also. the term madhyama which 
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has been translated by Dr. S. as mediatory (transl. 290) The 
name mediatory would prima facie convey theimpression that the 
sovereign so called mediates between two other kings, but according 
to the description of the Madhyama found in the text, the name 
has a reference to the amount of strength possessed by a sovereign 
situated in the neighbourhood. The name Udasina has also a 
similar implication as to the amount of strength of the sovereign 
so called, The Madhyama is situated within the first zone of both 
the Vijigtgu and the Ari (arivijigisvor bhümya[na]ntarah.—vi, 2, p. 
261) and is therefore within the zone of enmity to each of them. 
The text (vi, 2, p. 261) 1895 down that the Madhyama is capable of 
subduing each of the Ari and Vijigisu when they are not combined, 
but can help them whether they are combined or not i.e, when they 
are allied, he is able only to help them and not to subdue them. 
It follows from this that the strength of the Madhyama is greater 
than that of either the Ari or the Vijigisu, but less than the 
combined strength of the two powers. 

The Udasina (ut= ürdhvam āsīnah i.e. seated on a height) is the 
strongest power supposed to exist within the first zone of the 
‘Central State’ Itis stated in the text (vi, 2, р. 261) that besides 
Ari, Vijigisu and Madhyama, there is another sovereign capable 
of subduing each of them when they are combined, but can help 
them whether they are combind or not ie, when they are allied, he 
is able only to help them and cannot subdue them, The inference 
should therefore be that the strength of the Udasina is greater than 
that of the Madhyama and necessarily much greater than that of 
either the Ari or the Vijigtsu taken separately, but less than the 
combined strength of the three taken together. 


VII, 18, ७, 320. The translation of the verse nopakuryat amitram và 
gacched yad atikarsitam has been made as follows : “The conqueror 
should never help his friend when the latter is more and more 
deteriorating.’ It should however Бе : ‘The Vijigisu should not 
help one (referring to mitra mentioned in the second verse) who, 
much reduced in strength (atikarsita), goes over to the enemy 
(amitram gacchet).’ | 

There is also a defect in the translation of the following Sloka, 
The words calam mitram should be rendered as ‘an unstable 
friend’ instead of аз ‘a wandering friend (i.e, a nomadic king). 

Niveiya purvam tatranyam dandainugrahahetuni ias been tran- 
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slated by: Dr. S. thus: ‘having made some previous arrangements 
to punish or favour the friend. “This should be "having pre- 
viously stationed (nivesya) there another gerson for rendering 
military help (dandanugrahahetuna),” 

The first portion of the next Sloka apa£uryaz samartham va has 
been wrongly translated. It has been rendered as ‘the conqueror 
may harm him when he has grown powerful,’ while it should be 
translated as (ihe mitra) ‘who does harm (to the Central State) 
when powerful’, | 

Dr. Ss translation of the last gloka at p. 320 of the text is 
altogether wide of the mark, His translation runs thus: ‘when a 
friend keeps quiet after rising against an enemy under troubles, that 
friend will be subdued by the enemy himself after getting rid of 
his troubles,’ The rendering should be as follows: ‘if a Mitra 
after growing in power (utthitam) owing to the vyasanas (cala- 
mities) of his enemy becomes disaffected (towards the Vijigisu), 
then by the removal ofthe vyasanas of the enemy (of the Mitra), 
he (the Mitra) is brought under control through the enemy (of 
the Mitra) 

I refrain from pointing out the blemishes from the other Books 
in the translation of the Kautiliya as I think that those shown 
above are sufficiently illustrative of the nature and number of 
the errors to be found more or less in other portions of the trea- 
tise, I hope the learned translator will try to remove them 
when the opportunity presents itself, while in the mean time, I 
caution the readers against relying on the translation alone for 
arriving at correct meanings of the passages of the Kasitil'iya. 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


Àn Inscription dated in the reign of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah 


There is a stone (1008, )## inscribed with Devanagari characters, 
in the gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Itis marked *Not 
Read", From the labelattached thereto it appears that neither the 
provenance of the inscription nor the name of the donor is known, The 
language seems to be a Sanskritised form of the “Khatola Bundeli of 
Damoh,” illustrated in the Linguistic Survey of India, IK, pt. I, 
р. 464. The epigraph was probably discovered in the Damoh region. 
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The inscription records the erection of a funeral pillar in honour 
of a private individual. Its importance lies in its form of dating. 
-It is dated not only in both the Vikrama and the Saka eras, but also 
in the “gati-varga”: (current regnal year) of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, the. Mughal emperor of Delhi, who ruled from 1719-1748 A.D. 
Another interesting thing is that it contains more than one instance 
of that philological fact, about which M. Sylvain Lévi has said, “les 
_ deux lettres ‘ga’ et ‘kha’ s'emploient constamment l'une pour l'autre, 
et les théoriciens posent en principe leur identité absolue dans les 
jeux de mots,” (Le Népal, И. p. 145). 

The inscription contains fourteen lines, which we read as follows : 


I Sidhi (I) Sri-Ganesiya namah | Šri-Sarasvati f 
2 namah (1) Dhrttesvara-nàma (?) samvatsare Sri 
3 Vikramadittyarajye Samvat 1803 ( , ) Sā- 
4 ke 1668 Sri-sürya utrayane yasa- 
5 ttix «Sri Pattisahi Mahammada Sahi-gativarsa 
б 28 vaisasamase krasnapakse trayodasi 13 camdravásare 
7 . vadi nemaha uttipakaraje (?) nijabagamadhye Udeyapura- 
$ парте Subha asthane (1) Suve Malava * * -nivasabáva- 
9 H isthittichari 0) Vaisyavarane par:aadharmahma, Sri-Cauh Ca- 
i pamta | 
10 Ranrlaghubhratá Jasavamta Ка! (t) Tinanai nivahai—M іга 
11 Sri-Cauh-Capamta Ваш: (,) tasya putra Sri-Cauh Amanata 
Rai- | 
I2 ji tasya putra СШ (?) Sri-Cauh-Varajora Simgha (1) Dighayu- 
asta 


13 . legaka (1) Sibham bhavatü mamgalain (|) 
14  Kàárigara Cainduva Simghamana (I) 


- TRANSLATION 


“Success. Adoration to Sri-Ganeša, Adoration to Sri Sarasvati. 
In the year 1803 according to the era founded in the reign of Sri- 
Vikramaditya, in Saka 1668, when the illustrious Sun is in the Utta- 
rayana (Northern course), in the current year 28 of the illustrious 
emperor Mahammada Saha, in the thirteenth 13 lunar day of the 
black fortnight of the month of Vaišakha...... in an auspicious place 
in (their) own garden at the town of Udeyapura. Jasavanta Ràiji, 
the younger brother of, Sri Caudhuri (2) Capamta Кай, a very pious 
man of the Vaisya sect,...,,.who is an inhabitant of the Malaya Suva. 
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(These) three perform (itj—Mira Sri Caudburi Capamta Кац, his 

son Sri Caudhuri Amanata Вајт, (and) his son Sri Caudhuri Varajora 

Simgha. May the writer live long. Let it be auspicious and prosperous. 
The scribe (is) Cainduva Simghamana. 


'" NOTES 


r. Muhammad Shah (1719-48) is the Mughal emperor of Delhi. 
The 28th year ‘of his reign was 1719+27=1746 A.D. The Vikrama 
and Saka years referred to in the inscription (1803 V.E.-—57 — 1746 
AD. ; 1668 S.E.+78= 1746 A.D.) also give the same date, ` | 

2. Udayapura-nagara appears to be ап unimportant town in 
Malava. | ^ 

3. The omission of the word “Зиг” before the name of Jasavamta 
shows that he was dead. We have left this word untranslated except: 
in two places for the sake of avoiding awkwardness, ` 


DINESH CHANDRA SIRCAR 


“Camdasutanam” in the Nanaghat Cave Inscription 


In the Nanaghat Cave Inscription No. I, edited by G. Bühler in 
the Archeological Survey of Western India, vol, V, the passage “Namo 
Samkasana-Vasudevanam camdasutanam mahimavatanam catumnam 
са lokapàlànam Yama-Varuna-Kuvera-Vasavanam” (line r) has been 
translated as “Adoration to Samkargaga and Vasudeva, the descen. 
dants of the Moon, who are endowed with majesty, and to the four 
guardians of the world, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera and Vasava,” 

` Bühler translates “Camdasutanam” as the descendants of Camda 
and takes it as an epithet of “Samkasana-Vasudeva.” I, however, 
differ from him on the following grounds : 

The vowel-mark іп “s, the third letter of the word “camdasuta- 
nam,” is distinctly “п,” and there is hardly any instance of Sanskrit 
long “ü” being changed into short “u” in Prakrit. Then the next 
letter, of which the lower part is: lost, seems to me to be “ra” and not 
Ча’ The word therefore is *Candasüranam," (=candrastryayoh) and 
the epithet “mahimaivatanam” then suits it excellently. 


DINESH CHANDRA SIRCAR 


' The Bhagavrtti 


The name Bhagavrtti occurs fairly frequently in commentaries on 
grammar and lexicons but we know practically next to nothing about the 
work and itsauthor. The late Prof. Sris Chandra Chakravarti in his high- 
ly erudite introduction to the काथिकाबिबरयपञ्चिका inclines to the view that 
Bhartrhari is the author of the Bhagavrtti. Prof. Chakravarti writes :— 
‘It-sing in a part of his book makes भर हरि the author of a commen- 
tary on पाणिनि, He calls it **pei-na" which is surmised by.the Japanese 
translator (Mr. J. Takakusu) to be the Veda-vrtti or ‘Эта, cree 
Now this “pei-na” is probably the भागहत्ति which is a commentary оп 
the भ्रष्टाध्यायी ? (рр. 13-14. In a foot-note Prof, Chakravarti asks : “May 
not the Vedavrtti as well be a corruption of the word Asafa or भेदहत्ति i.e, 
भागहत्ति 2” This argument need. not be sericusly considered. By turning 
and twisting the vowels and consonants in a' word we can prove 
anything, but that is not scientific. 

Prof. Chakravarti's second argument is that Bhartrhari is mentioned 
as the author of the Bhagavrtti in several grammatical treatises, Не 
says :—"As to its authorship the following statement is found in 
the तन्त्रप्रदीप by ЯааЧча on the Sitra VIII, 3, 27, міл на ЧТ चास्य 
नित्यार्थतैवोक्ता । तथा च भागहत्तिक्ता प्र्युदाइरणझुपन्यस्तं qur ew तन्त्रयुक्तमिति। वाभनोऽपि 
सोपेनेवो दाइरणसुक्तवान्‌ --शरणदेव says in his ҹә on the Sutra VIII, 3, 37— 
उपराम Suum uan भत्रतीति भ ऋरिणा भागहत्तिक्तता зая! खष्िधराचार्व, the author of 
the भाषादृच्यधैविष्ठति, a commentary оп the ҹтатабч by पुरुषोत्तमदैव, remarks in 
thé end of his book—wnrafinia इरिणा विरचिता शौधरसेननरिन्द्रादिष्टा 1” 

Prof, Chakravarti evidently thought that the three passages quoted 
above pointed to the same conclusion, but the fact is just the 
reverse, In the quotation from मैव यरचित who certainly was most inti- 
-mately acquainted with the भागहत्ति, तयाच means ‘similarly’, so the 
passage contains. the views of three grammarians, viz, भागवहतत्तिकृतत्‌, 
भट हरि сапа чат. In the second passage quoted शअरणदेव distinctly 
says—'it has been said Бу Bhartrhari as also the author of the भागहरत्ति! 
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( भढ इरिणा भागहत्तिक्षता चोक्तम्‌ ). As regards tbe statement of afew, it is clear 
that रूष्टिधर confuses भागहत्ति with भट्टि, „Аз a matter of fact the. author of 

‚Че Bhagavrtti was quite distinct from Bhartrhari as in numerous 
passages in commentaries on grammar the opinions of both have been 
quoted side by side. 

In a learned preface to the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sans- 
krit Manuscripts in the Collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(vol. VI), Mm. Haraprasada Sastri does not offer any suggestion of 
his own but contents himself with showing the unreliable character of 
the facts and arguments put forward by Mr. Chakravarti. Says 
Mm. Sastri : “Мо reliance can be placed on.any historical statements 
of Srsfidharacarya as he belongs to the r7th century and to North 
Bengal. In this very quotation he confounds Bhatti and Bhartr- 
hari, for Sridharasena was the patron, of Bhatti the poet, and not of 
Bhartrhari the grammarian”. f | 

I shall now try to glean some information about the author 
of the Bhagavrtti and his approximate date from the references to the. 
work I have come across in the course of my studies in Sanskrit 

` grammar, | d 

Though भागइत्ति and чот ааа are pretty frequently referred to in Sans- 
 krit grammatical literature, in only one passage have I found the 
name of the author mentioned. In his Katantra-Parisista (1, 142). 
Sripatidatta says: यौरोकोऽस्य दिवौकाः, Aadama यद्यपि दिवर्थे दिवमिति निश्चितम्‌ः 
तथाप्यो कारनिद्त्य्थमिह दिबीकसंः पाठः । . तथाच भागहरत्तिक्षता атаганат баа निपातितः। 

It would appear from the above extract that Vimalamati is the 
author of the Bhagavrtti. One Vimalamati is mentioned by Eggeling 
as the author of a commentary on the Candravyákarana. Trilocana- 
“dasa in his Katantravrttipaficika оп Katantra, Samasapáda I, quotes 
the following verse from Vimalamati 

विशेष्यस्य विशेषेण मिलितं युक्तमुच्यते । 
समासाखं तदेव स्यात्तद्धितोतृपत्तिरेब च ॥ 
In our present state of knowledge it is difficult to say whether all these 


three Vimalamatis refer to one and the same person or not. 
: I р 
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That the Bhagavrtti was not among the early afas on Pānini 
would be clear from the following remarks of Sripati (bid, И, 16): 
Erfan छान्दसं वचनम्‌ इत्यन्यू पगतम्‌ । न तन्मतसाद्यानां इततिक्गतां न чага Le. the author 
of the Bhagavrtti holds thatthe dictum is applicable to the Vedas 
alone; but that is not the view of the early Vrttikaras nor of Candra, 
The early Vrttikáras refer, of course, to Kuni, Jayaditya, Vamana . 
and others, | = f 

That the author ‘of the amafi could not have been Bhartrhari 
is evident from: the following : 

[ प्रहिखनम्‌, gf | | भट हरिसग्मतमिदसुदाहरणं भागहत्तिकृताप्यदाहमम्‌। ча ча’ 
वामनादीनामसम्मतम्‌ I—Goyicandra оп Saüksiptas&ra, I, 328. 

[ आगमलदगुणीभूतसदग्रहणेन werd: इति परिभाषायां ] सत्याम्‌ प्रातिषदिकान्तनुम्विभक्तिषु च 
[si ५। ११] इत्यत नुमग्रहणख , प्रयोजनं न इश्यते! भढ हरिया तूक्तम--यः प्रातिपदिकान्ती मकारो 
न भवति чей नुमग्रहणम्‌, प्राहिखदिति। अब हि हिवेलुंङि नमो णत्रमिति॥ तत्र च पूवेपदाधिकारः 
समासे च पू्वोत्तरपदब्यवहारः, तत्‌ कथमिह чабин न व्यक्तीक्ततनिति भागहत्तिक्ततोक्तम्‌ 1---Ѕ1гайеуа 
on Paribhasa, 4. | 

गतताच्छील्य इति भागहत्तिः।' गतविधप्रकारास्तुल्यार्था इति we हरि! i—Durghatavrtti on 
'हरतेगेतताच्छोल्य इति वक्तव्यम्‌ | 


उपराम чеши इत्येव भवतौति भढ wur भागइतिकृता चोक्तम्‌ (701%, ४11, 3, 31) 
That it was posterior to the. Kāśikā is clear from the fact that 


it discusses quotations’ from माघ as also the fact that in many cases it 


seems to controvert the views of the Казіка, 


Thus— | f 
“वारुणीमदविशइमथाविशक्षषो$भवदसाविव रागः?? इति are [re i १८] व्यवहितप्रयोगः naea इति 
amefa: —Ujjvaladatta on उणादि २। tee. 

ad चित्रांसया банане रिति माघ; [ ३। ५१ ] । उच्चते ग्रहेजिधक्षया इति पाठ इति भागहत्ति: 
( чазби: оп सखुक्रमोरनाव्मनेपदनिमित्त 7, 2, 36). mag “जिघत्सया?” इति wafer इति 
भागहचिः~Goyicandra оп Saüksiptasára, 1097. 

अतएव त्व व ча [१।१। २७] भागहत्तिः-पुरातनसुनेर्मुनिताभिति पुरातनी नंदीरिति च॒ प्रमाद- 
पाठावेती । गतामुगतिकतया कबय: प्रयुञ्जते न तेषां लचणं 'चक्षरिति । — Siradeva оп Pari- ` 
һава, 29 ee | 7 ge 

साहाय्यमित्यपि श्राह्मणादिल्वादिति जयादित्यः । नेति भागऽत्तिः ( भाषाहत्ति; 5. І, 132), 
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adt gaunt दौरा Aada वामनवत्तिः। caf भागदृत्ति; ( भाषाहत्ति оп किर 
पञ्चभ्यः 7. 2, 75). 

Commenting on Panini УТ. I, 9 the Kasika remarks अनम्याससीत्येव । 
` जुगुस्िषते। लोलूबिषते। On this the Padamañjari remarks : भागहत्तिकारेस्वाइ-- 
yaaa “धातोः” “अनभ्यासख” इति इयसपि प्रत्याख्याय भाष्यकारेणोक्षम-तिषठतु तावत्‌ साञ्यासिकं 
चातुग्रहणसिति, उत्तरार्धसिति भावः | अनभ्यासग्रहणस्थ तु न किञ्चित्‌ प्रयोजनमुक्तम्‌, «агаа तब 
भवतीति भाष्यकारस्याभिप्रायों लक्ष्यते, तेनाव भवितव्यमेव दिवेचनेनेति ! 

भागहत्तिकार: पुनः प्राह--शपेरुपलम्धने प्रकाशने कथने वत्त मानाद[व्मनेपदं भवति і देवदत्ताय शपते | 
दैवदत्त' यतृकिश्चित्‌ कथयतीत्यर्थः । वाचा शरीरस्पर्शनसुपालषानमित्यदः कस्यचित्‌ काव्यम्‌ 1—( पुरुषकार 
on दैव cxxxii), Here the last sentence seems to be a hit at Jayaditya 
who explains sqaq аз वाचा शरीरस्पर्शनम्‌। — 

Sometimes it has a fling at the Муазакага also. СЕ, कथं पतत्मनेके जलघेरि- 
area: इति भारविः। तथा अनेकेषां नानास्थानेति न्यास: । * * + भागहत्तिकृता ` "waqu? इति 
जैनेन्द्रोत्तम्‌ । कालदुष्टा एवापशब्दा;' इति। Durghatavrtti, 11, 2, 6, 

.इत्तिकृता नेष्यते, भागहत्तिकारेण а ( पदमञ्जरी vol. I, p. 251.1. 2). 

Instances could be multiplied to any extent to show that on 

many important points of grammar the Bhagavrtti differed from the 
` Kašika, It would appear also that it followed the ВБазуа much more 
closely than Jayaditya or Vamana. 

aatia [ दग्मियस्वियस्थोनां लिटि ] नित्यलमुक्षम, ата чат तु अनार्षलम्‌ उत्तम्‌ (3097 
candra on Saüksiptasara II, 1709). 

बानुहत्तिजेयादित्यचन्द्रप्ररतिनिरुक्ता, वाचत्यत्यादिक्ततकोषे च fases] ead, WTGISQEDETSI भाग- 
इत्तिछता निव्यल्लसुक्तम्‌। (1224, Taddhitapada, 47). 

भाष्यकारखरसेन वुद्धाथ्रादिमवोगे ч वतमाने एव क्तो न तु QQ भवति, ча; чта भवितव्यमिति 
भागइचिकृती чая । (222. Karakapada, 177). 

Bhagavrtti’s view оп maf विषमविलोचनस्य wu [ किराते १७। ६३] has been 
quoted or referred to by all subsequent commentators, Unlike most 
grammarians the author of the Bhagavrtti takes the bull by the horns 
and pronounces the form आजन्न in the line incorrect, He suggests the 
emendation आपेदे for wr. Vide Jumaranandt and Goytcandra on 
Saüksiptasára, 504. | 

Bhagavrtti often discusses the peculiar forms occurring in the Bhatti- 


kavya, Cf, Bhasavrtti, 4. 1, 178, कथं प्राक्‌ аа भरतसतो$भूदिति। туна 
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santa सोऽश्रमिति खीहत्त; शाईरवाद यङो ङीन्‌ इति भागहृन्तिः। (See also Ramatarka- 
vàgi$a on Mugdhabodha, 429). Cf. also उरिति कृतो विशेषणम्‌, तेन उदन्तविषेः; 
ча я, रचोगणं (чи रिति भागब्वचिक्षता दर्शितम्‌ (Goyicandra on Sañksiptasara 
Karakapada, 1641). | | 

One important point оп which the Bhagavrtti appears to differ from 
most grammarians is that according to ita transitive root can be 
conjugated in the भाववाय, Says Goyicandra (Krdantapada, 180): कान्दिशं 
गन्तव्यनिति कादग्बरीप्रबोगे कर्मोपादानेऽपि भावे are; अनुक्त्रात्‌ कर्मणो दिशमिति ати 
तथा ч, गमते ग्रामं विप्र शत्याद्यपि भावे भंवतीति भागइत्िक्तोक्तम्‌ । अन्य аз नेच्छन्ति। Similarly 
Ramatarkavagiga on Mugdhabodha 308 : were dxf भावे त्य इति भागहत्ति, | 

Its views on मतिबुद्धिपूजाथंभ्यय have not generally been followed by later 
grammarians. Strictly following the Bhasya it restricts त्ता in the case 
of these roots to the वर्चमानकाल and holds that such uses as लया ज्ञातो मया 
रचित; are wrong. इह वत्तं भानन्त न фаты वाधनभिषपरते तेन लया ज्ञातो नया रचित इत्याद- 
_ चिकितृखमिति भागहत्ति:--0485ए80, 3, 2, 188, कालदुष्टा एवापशब्दा इति marefa: — Dùr- 
ghatavrtti 3, 2, 188. On Jumaranandin’s line लया ज्ञातो सया. ज्ञात четче 
атаба: , Goyicandra remarks : भाष्यकारखरसेन बुद्धाथादिप्रबोगे च वत्तं लाने एवक्तो न तु 
भूते भवति ; अतः ч®та भवितव्यमिति भागहत्तिक्ततो मतम्‌ | अव खरसाभावादिति भागहत्तिरित्युपन्यस्तवान्‌ 
(Karakapada 177). Haradatta (following Kaiyata) steers a middle 
course in‘his Padamaiijari on 2, 2, 12 and says : कथं राजसम्मत राजाभिसत इति । 
अस्ति हिं भश्किवेत प्रयोगः-““कलडं स राममहितः कतवानिति,मह पूजायां रासख सहित त्यर्थः p чате | 
यदा वत्तं माने हदा षष्ठी чате чз, यदा भूते wea कर्चारि ढतीयेव भवति, यथा पूजितो यः 
सुरेरपौति त्राः कट करणे mar बहुलमिति समासः। खादेवें यदि भूते क्तो लभ्यः नाप्रार्त तकिन्नारभ्य- 
माणी मतिबुद्धिपूजा ser ति वत्त माने жее बाधको भवति, यथा च वडवाया हषे वाच्य इत्यपत्ये प्राप्तो ढक्‌ 
asura विधीयतेऽपक्ये ata भवतीति वच्यति, एवं च पूजितो यः «сдаче адас, लया 
ज्ञातो मया ज्ञात इति तु भवत्येव, तेनेत्वधिकारे उपज्ञात इति निर्देशात्‌। Sripatidatta in his 
Katantraparigista taking strong exception to the view of the Bhaga- 
| vrttikára holds there can be по वाध्यवाधवाभाव here because the two have 
been prescribed for different times, and thea quotes a host of examples 
from well-known authors to show that क्त is used with मतिबुद्षिपूजायैक roots 
to denote past time, the nominative taking the instrumental case, 
The author of the अनुव्यास simply extends the ज्ञापक to all cases saying 


सामान्यापेचं ज्ञापकम्‌ This appears to be the view of all later grammarians, 
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It would appear that the name Bhagavrtti had its origin in the fact 
that it divided the чета of Panini into two parts—the first part 
dealing with classical Sanskrit ( भाषा ) and the second with Vedic Sans- 
"krit(&«) Cf, Goytcandra оп Saüksiptasára II. 1729-कसुकानची छन्दस्येव 
विहिताविति भागाव्यास्यादभिव्य वस्थितमू, अतएव भाषाभागे भागहत्तिक्द्भाष1हत्तिकारस क्रसुकानजविधान- 
aad न लिखितवान्‌, and on І, 190 अण्‌ सानुनासिक इति वत्तव्यम्‌। अवसाने वतेमानोऽन्‌ सानुः 
मासिको वा भवति ।............अथवेतन्न THT छान्दसत्वात्‌ । अतएव भागहत्ती भाषाभागे ATTA | 

As regards the date of the Bhàgavrttikara it is difficult to be very 
definite until further data are forthcoming, But since the Bhagavrtti- 
kara quotes or refers to Kalidasa, Bhatti, Bharavi, Kasika, Nyasa 
and Magha and bas been referred to by Kramadiévara (in his rule 
हृति षष्ठौ वेति भागहत्ति; (कारकपाद, 101) and Maitreya Raksita, we shall not be 
. very far wrong if we put him between А.Р. 850 and 1050, 


KsHITIS CHANDRA CHATTERJI 


The Authorship of the Anunyasa 


Prof. Sriscandra Chakravarti in the introduction to his edition of 
the Kasikavivaranapaficika remarks: “Some say that this तन्नप्रदोप is 
probably identical with the अनुन्यास or ата Йа 1” This opinion is clearly 
untenable, From quotations in various works on grammar, we can 
easily make out that the Tantrapradipa by Maitreya Raksita is quite a 
different work from the Anunyasa, The following extract from 
Siradeva’s Paribhasavrtti (Benares edition, p. 79) settles the question 
of the authorship of the Апипуаза : 

сабат атт इन्दुसैव ययोः शाश्वतिको विरोध; तथाहि प्रत्ययसूत्नऽनुन्यासकार उत्ताबान्‌- 
प्रतियन्यनेनायान्‌ इति хаа: एरच्‌ इत्यच्‌ । पुंसि संज्ञायां घः प्रायेण इति वाघ इति। а; 
पुनराइ--पुंसि संज्ञायासिति घप्रताय एव। एरच्‌ इतयचम्रतायस्तु करणे लाटा बाधितत्वान्न शक्यते कर्तुम्‌ | 
न च वासरुपविधिर्षि कलाडित्यादिवचनात्‌। ма а याभिप्राय;..............,अनुन्यासकारस्य त्वय- 
मभिप्रायः+.'..- + oes | | 

From the above it is clear that wg (often referred to in commen- 
taries as уча ) is the author of the Апипуйза, In the Durghata- 


^ 
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vrtti (3, 3, 58) we read : कथं क्रियते सारसंग्रह: i! “waq” इति करणाधिकरणयोघेलापी 
वाधनात्‌। उच्यते। “करणाधिकरणयोश” इति өтет घञ्‌ बाधितः, सोऽपि “लञ्च” इति घञा, 
सतख वासरुपविधिना यथा те, तथा तदिषये वासरुपविधिना अविति। भवति “कलुगटतुमुन्‌खलथषु 


атачае A तवर भावलाटो यहणंम्‌ इति ната “एरच्‌”? इताच्‌ प्रवत्त ते इति इन्दुनोक्तम्‌ | 


रक्षितेन तु सामान्य न sq z ग्टहीत:। तन्मते बाहुलकादचू | 


KsHITIS CHANDRA CHATTERJL 





1 The reference is evidently to the introductory verse of the Kasika 


: which runs thus : 


an} भाषे तथा धातुनामपारायणादिषु i 
изә ama аа unu: l 
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THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA (in Hindi)—(Fasciculus 111), 
by .Mahamahopadhyaya, Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachind 
Ojha, (pp. 737-1136). 

The present fasciculus continues the history of the state of Udayapur 
or Mevar for nearly 300 years—from about the third quarter of the 

sixteenth century to that of the nineteenth. It begins with an 
account of the. reign of the celebrated Rana Pratap and closes with 
that of ‘Maharana Sajjanasimha: who «was still ruling when this 
fasciculus went for publication. 

As in the case of the earlier ones, the author has made use of 
all possible materials in the preparation of this volume, The careful 
student comparing the contents, of the earlier volumes with those 
in the present one will, however, notice that whereas in the former 
‘ones references to inscriptions loom large in the eyes, in the present 
volume literary evidence has been laid much more in debt. Historical 
(2) poems like Rajavilis, Bhimavilas RajapraSasti, Mahakavya, 
Amarasimhabhiseka ‘Kavya etc, or later works written on the 
authority of such compositions like the VamSabhaskar and the 
Viravinoda etc. will be found referred to at almost every page in the 
present volume. ‘The reason is not far to seek, As we enter into 
the -history of Rajaputana of the sixteenth century—we seem to 

enter into a new world. Dr, Tessitori has shown that the Rajput 


princes when they came in contact with the Mughal emperors sought ` 


to imitate them in every possible way and especially in their patronage 
of historical literature. But unlike the historical works written under 
the patronage of the Mughal emperors, those written under the 
auspices of the Rajput princes were very crude in their form and 
matter, ‘Their value as historical evidence has been very carefully 
examined by. that distinguished scholar, and those who are interested 
in Rajasthani literature as a source of Rajput history must go through 
the most illuminating articles contributed by him to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, The fact is that no one, who is not 
- conversant with the western scientific method, can be expected to 
‘extract the truth out of this mixture of fact and fancy. ‘It is easy 
fora student who has an idea of how European scholars have dealt, 
for example, with the traditions relating to early Roman history 
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contained in the pages of Polybius or Livy, to appreciate the amount 
of credence to be put upon the Rajasthani literature professing to 
be historical in character. 

The present. writer has his own views regarding the value to be 
attached to the Rajasthani literature and it is quite permissible to 
differ from him in this matter. If therefore any person may dis- 
agree here and there with him, it is because there is the funda- 
mental difference in the outlook of their respective estimation of 
the Rajasthani literature as ‘a source of history, To take an exaiple 
out of many, in his account of the early history of Rana Pratap 
the author has given preference to Rajput tradition over the evidence 
of the contemporary Moslem records 

One could not expect—and the author, it is hoped, did not 
also entertain the idea that the views expressed in this work would 
be universally accepted. To do so is to lose sight of the scientific 
character of historical studies, Leaving, therefore, questions of differ- 
ence of opinion aside every person going through the volumes on the 
history of Mevir will agree that here is a really monumental work 
second only to Tod's famous Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 


SUBIMAL CHANDRA DATTA 


DIE KULTER UM DEN PERSISCHEN GOLF UND IHRE 
AUSBREITUNG. Von Amelia Hertz, Klio, Beiheft XX. Leipzig, 
1930. Рр. 140, and 8 plates 

Recent discoveries in Mesopotamia and India have made it clear 
that the essential elements of “civilisation” were already in being 
in the fourth millennium В.С. ; upon these foundations of the modern 
world all else has been elaboration rather than discovery, These 
beginnings are to be connected with the first great development of 
agriculture, and antedate that of organised empires and warfare, 
The present work is an initial synthesis, arguing that the Persian 
Gulf culture (a term practically equivalent to “Early Asiatic”) sur- 
vives recognizably,. with further evolution, in the later Indian, Greek 
and Hebrew civilisations. Above all in the Indian not as the result 
of later influences but as a tendency inherited from a common 
source or closely related sources the authoress regards it as certain 
that the Mesopotamian and the Indus Valley cultures were both of 
Elamite origin. The ultimate debt of existing civilisations to the 
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most ancient cultures of Western Asia is undeniable, and thus it 
becomes more and more clear that “Indo-European” is by no means 
the same thing as “Indo-Aryan”, The latter term has an almost 
exclusively linguistic significance, the former primarily a. cultural 
and only incidentally a linguistic significance. From the Mediterra- 
nean to the Ganges valley the Aryans inherited the pre-Aryan culture 
of the conquered races, contributing only the new language and 
nomenclature which became the vehicle of a new synthetic and more 
conscious civilisation, equally in the Mediterranean area and in India 
(in Mesopotamia where Aryan language failed to take root, no such 
consequences followed). Thus, for example, the vegetation cults 
in religion and the technique of metal work in industry are Indo- 
European, but Indo-Aryan only in the sense that “Aryan” peoples 
inherited these culture-goods equally in both areas, 

Civilisation may then be said to have started with Proto-Elamite 
I. The special merit of the present work lies in its attempt to 
recognize the survivals of this early tradition, not merely as fossils, 
but as living tendencies, The religious aspect of the question is 
summarily treated, ; this is perhaps due to the fact that in comparative . 
mythology it so often, and unfortunately, happens that more stress 
is laid on the names of deities than upon their essential nature (in 
India, for example, the fundamental identity “of Varuna-Prajapati- 
Brahma-Narayana is often overlooked, though in all of these and in 
the myths connected with them, one and the same general concept of 
God is clearly preserved). The chief emphasis of the argument 
is made to rest on mathematics, a subject to which the authoress 
'has devoted particular attention (see “Les débuts de la géometrie", 
Rev. de Synthóse Historique, June, 1929) : the advanced matbematical 
formule implied in the Indian rules for the construction of the Fire- 
altars (acquaintance with “root-rectangles” etc., in the Apastamba 
Sulba Satra, etc.) is connected with the early development of a kind 
of mathe:natical theology and of geometrical design on pottery in 
Mesopotamia and Susa Г. Somewhat imperfectly preserved in Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, the mathematical tradition is continued in India 
more clearly than anywhere else ; until in the middle ages Indian 
arithmetic and algebra reached Europe via the Arabs. Einstein, 
the spiritual descendant of the Proto-Elamites ! a sweeping synthesis, 
a grandiose conception of human unity, by no means altogether 
fanciful i | 

ANANDA К. COOMARASWAMY 
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STUDIES IN-TAMIL LITERATURE AND HISTORY, by 
V, В. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Luzac and Co,, 1930, 324 pp. 

‘The object of this valuable work is to apprise the world of the 
fact that the Tamils have a distinctive culture of their own as hoary, 
noble, and varied as that of Northern India of the post-Vedic period, 
The author Mr. Dikshitar brings out in bold relief the part played 
by Sangams in the production of the Tamil literary treasures, He 
is of opinion that the origin of the Sangams may be shrouded in 
obscurity but there remains the fact that “there was something like 
an organized Academy from ancient times and it continued to exist 
for several centuries” (р. 15). The information collected here about 
the Sangams is interesting. The author has experienced some diffi- 
-culty in establishing the history of all the three Sangams and in 
fixing their dates, Sangam, the author points out, meant an Insti- 
tution or Academy, the functions of which were not only to produce the 
Sangam works but also to act as censor of new literary compositions. 

The author is of opinion that some historical truth is em- 
-bedded in the local traditions of a country. In purusance of that 
opinion, he has collected the traditions about the origin and activities 
of the institutions in a neat and concise form, He first gives an 
account of the extant Sangam works, the ten literary pieces forming 
the Paztuppatiu —a production of the third Sangam, and the eighteen 
minor works collectively known as the Padinem-kilakkanakku. Не 
then proceeds to give biographies of notable Sangam writers, iaclud- 
ing the poetess Avvaiyar, the prince Ilankoadgal who wrote the 
Silappadibaram, and Sittalai Sattan&r, author of the Mantmekalai. 

In the third chapter Mr, Dikshitar deals with the religious writers 
in two groups: (i) Saiva Samayacaryas and (ii) Vaisnava Samaya- 
caryas. The biographies of the Saiva Samayücaryas reveal to us 
among other things the facts that they had to carry on a vigorous 
campaign against the Samanas, ie. the Jainas and the Buddhists 
who must have at that time become obnoxious to the Saivas on 
account of their great popularity and large number of adherents, 
The mystic love-poems of the Vaisnava Samayacaryas, as the author 
points out, were indeed very charming and they well bear comparison 
with the noted Vaisnava writings of the North, Among the Vaisnava 
writers, he speaks of the celebrated poetess Andal (716 A.C.) as also 
of the later religious and philosophical writers like Ramaliigaswamigal 
(1323 А.С). It is a well-known fact that Southern India can claim 
to have produced the greatest religious thinkers of the mediaeval 
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period and it is not improbable that much of the doctrines and philo- 

‘sophy of Mahayana Buddhism was contributed by the Southern 
"Indian thinkers, So the information collected in this book about 
the religious thinkers and their productions is very valuable for the 
religious history of India, 

The fourth chapter is devoted to an examination of the life and 
times of the author of the Tirukkural (1st or 2nd centurv B.C), which 
abounds in Niti maxims similar to those found inthe Zopadeía, 
Kimandakiya Nitisira, Kautaliya Arthasastra, etc, Mr. Dikshitar 
analyses this treatise under the three heads : dharma (aram), artha 
(доғи!) and kama (инфат) and shows by citations from Sanskrit 
Niti works that the Tamil conception of Muppal (Trivarga) was not 

different from that of Aryan India, whence it percolated into Tamil 
` India at a very early date. 

So far the author of the present work has been cautious in draw- 
ing his conclusions, but when he comes to the chapters on the “Ad- 
ministrative Institutions" and the “Art of War," his patriotic instinct 
seems to dominate his critical sense, tlie scanty materials 'scattered 
“here and there in one or two Sangam works; supplemented by 
materials collected from some of the later Tamil works and inscrip- 
tions he infers the existence of “a wonderful system of polity, having 
very much in common with the North Indian polity, though in some 
respects strikingly original" (p. 177) 

In the last chapter the author. treats of “Social Life in Tamil 
Land.” The information about life in towns and villages is scanty, 
but it has been partially recompensed by the interesting and well- 
written sections on marriage and marriage customs dancing, music 
amusements, festivals and superstitions 

We quite appreciate the remark of the author that it is not an 
easy task to present a.complete picture of the ancient Tamil society 
. within the small compass of 5G pages. The task undertaken by him 
viz, to .present us with not only a social picture of the ancient 
Tamils but also a fairly comprehensive picture of their political 
institutions, religious and literary activities is really onerous, He 
has enlivened the book by biographical accounts ofthe personages 
who have contributed to the culture which makes Dravida what 
it is today, The value of the work has been much enhanced by the 
accounts of the Sangam works, their probable dates -and the nature 
of the historical materials that can be found in them, 


N. D, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT OF PURNEA—by 
Francis Buchanan—Edited by V. H, Jackson M.A., L E.S.—1928 (Bihar 
and Orisa Research Society), 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society has done considerable 
service by undertaking the gradual publication of those portions of the 
Buchanan Mss, which relate to the districts of Bihar. The Journals 
of Francis Buchanan kept during the survey of the districts of Patna 
and Gaya in 1811-12, and the district of Shahbad in 1812-13 were 

. published by the Society in 1925 and 1926 respectively, These volumes 
were enriched by valuable editorial introductions and notes by two 
well-known scholars—the Patna report being edited by Mr. V.H, 
Jackson and the Shahbad report being edited by Mr. C.E.A.W. Oldham. 
The volume under notice is not the Journal, but the Report of the 
survey of the Purnea district made in 1809-10, The Journal kept by 
Buchanan during the survey appears to have been lost, which enhances 
the value of the Report, In the Buchanan Mss, the Journals are quite 
distinct from the Reports оп the corresponding districts. Buchanan 
used to keep a daily journal, not intended for publication, record- 
ing the information which he: received and his own observations 
оп the day's march, The matter recorded in the Journal together ` 
with a large amount of supplementary information was at the end of 
the survey of each district rearranged and put under the appropriate 
sections for publication as a Report. The Reports are therefore 
carefully finished works following in their arrangement the actual 
order of Buchanan's instructions, 

When in January 1807 the Court of Directors selected Dr, Francis 
Buchanan to carry out a "statistical survey" of the Bengal presidency, 
their choice fell upon a person who was eminently qualified for that 
kind of work. Dr, Buchanan came to India in 1794 as а surgeon on 
the Bengal establishment. From the first, the scientific turn of his 
mind inclined him towards Botanical and Zoologicalenquiries, He 
was sent on a mission to the Court of Ava in course of which he 
acquired knowledge ofthe plants of the Andamans, Pegu and Аха. 
On his return he was stationed at Luckipore, where he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the fishes of the Brahmaputra, He was then sent by the Board 
of Trade at Calcutta to Chittagong and its neighbourhood to conduct 
investigations, In 1800, after the conquest of Mysore, Lord Wellesley 
selected Buchanan to make investigations which were to extend 
"throughout the dominions of the present Raja of Mysore, and the 
country acquired by the Company in the late war from the Sultan, as 
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well as to that part of Malabar which the Company annexed to their 
own territories in the former war under Marquis Cornwallis,” directing 
that “the first great and essential object of-your attention should be the 
agriculture of the country under which your. enquiries should include 
the following points :—esculent vegetables, cattle, farms, cotton, 
pepper, sandal wood and cardamums, mines, quarries, minerals and 
mineral springs, manufactures and manufacturers, climate and seasons 
and inhabitants of Mysore,” These inquiries carried on during the 
years 18001 resulted іп а daily journal entitled “A Journey from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara aud Malabar” and 
was published in 1807 by order of the Court of Directors, In 1802 
again Buchanan accompanied the embassy of Capt, Knox to Nepal 
and made collections of rare plants. It was to such а man that the. 
statistical survey of the Bengal presidency was entrusted in 1807. 

“The subjects of more particular inquiry were as follows: 1. A 
full topographical account of each district ; its climate and meteoro- 
logy ; Из history and antiquities, 2. The number and condition of 
the inhabitants; their food, habits, diseases etc,; education and 
resources for the indigent. 3. Religion; the different sects or tribes ; 
the emoluments and power of their priests and chiefs; their feeling 
towards our Government. 4. Natural productions, animal, vegetable 
“and mineral; fisheries, forests, mines and quarries. 5, Agriculture, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term, including the state of 
the landed property and tenures, 6. The progress made by ‘the 
natives in the fine arts, the common arts, and manufactures. 
7. Commerce,” | 

This work was carried on from 1807-14 during which time the 
districts of Gaya and Patna, Shahbad, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, part of Bogra, Malda and Assam were . 
surveyed at a cost of about Rs. 3 lakhs, The materials thus collected 
were forwarded by the Bengal Government to London in 1816 and 
did not see the light of day until published in abridged form in 1838 
(nine years after Buchanan’s death) in Montgomery Martin’s “Eastern 
India” Martin's abridgement was unfortunately defective, having 
omitted matters of considerable value. The Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society has therefore undertaken a very useful task in gradually 
publishing in full the Journals and Reports relating to the districts of 
Bihar, So far as the publication in extenso of the Mss, relating to the 
Bengal districts are concerned, only the Dinajpur Report appears 
to have been publishedin 1833, It will be a great boon to the 
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students of the economic and social condition of eastern India in the 
early years of the roth century, if these reports too are made available | 
in print. | | I 

Apart from the historical portions, there ‘cannot be any word as to 
the great value of the Report under notice, The scientific bent of 
Buchanan’s mind, his careful methods of investigation, his unflagging 
zeal which enabled him to’ surmount the difficulties of poineer work, 
‚ —all these have gone to make his mss, a reliable source of information, 
An introduction to the Purnea Report from the pen of Mr. Jackson 
would have enhanced the value of the present publication. 


A. D. 
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Indian Antiquary, June 1931 


PRANNATH.— The Date of the Compilation of Kautalya's Arthasastra, 
‘In support of the writer’s view that the author of the Arthaéistra 


K. 


could not have been the minister of Candragupta Маигуа and 
that the work was compiled at a time between 480 and 510 A.D, 
the following reasons have been put forward in this article conti- 
nued to the next issue of the Journal : 

(1) The references in the Arthaáastra to seaports, ships sailing 
for pearl fishery and pirate vessels show that the author lived 
in а country situated somewhere near the sea coast, (2) The 
chapter dealing with the management of crown lands (svabhiimi) 
indicates that the king contemplated therein possessed landed | 
properties near the Western sea, forming a political unit including 
Konkana, Kaccha, Surastra, Sindh etc, with its capital at Ujjain 
in Malwa. (3) Historical evidences point to the existence of a 
Malwa empire answering to the conditions of the supposed ‘poli- 
tical unit’ in Western India during the early centuries of the 
Christian era (from 126 A.D. to 510 A.D.) (4) The author's refer- 
ences to a law punishing offences against the Hiinas show that 
his work was written at a time when his country occupied a 
dependent position and was afraid of the Hanas, This was in 
fact the position of the Malwa empire during the last part of the 


: 5th century 


VENKATASUBBIA.—4 Buddhist Parallel to the Avimiraka Story 
Parallelism between a story in the Kunalajátaka and the main 
facts of the drama Avimiraka has been pointed out in this paper. 


.Different versions of the story have also been shown to exist in the 


Kathisaritsigara as well as in the Jayamaigalé commentary on 
the Kamasutra. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 


vol, xvi, pts. Ш and iv. 


P. JAYASWAL—Prodlems of Saka Satavahana’ History.—Mr. 
Jayaswal first states the conclusions of Dr. Sten Konow, with which 
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he agrees, eg., ayasa, the date (year 1) on the Peshawar casket of 
Kaniska Khalastse Inscription, identification of Kuyula Kaphasa, 
arrangement of the Kharostht Inscriptions, and Kamboja, The 
writer then states the points, on which. he differs from Dr. 
Sten Konow and gives his own views. They are 

Re. Saka: History :—Bhümaka—The two Saka Eras and the 
Founder of the Era of 78 A.D.—The Date of the earlier Saka 
Conquest—Date of the earlier Saka Era—Years of Gondophares— 
Chinese date for Kusana Kadphises and W’ima—Date of Sodasa— 
Рабка —Nahapina—Vikrama era—Kusanas. 

Re. Satavihana History :—Struggle of the Satavahana dynasty 
with the Suügas and the Sakas—Chronology of Satakarni II and his 


' son Pulumavi—Early Satavihana or Andhra kings—Fixed Points. 
. in the Satavahana Chronology—Order of the Kings—Purágas and 


Nahapana—-New Light on Nahapana—Identification of the Nanaghat 
Statues — Dynasties contemporary with the Andhras—Appendix A: 
Extracts from Ávaáyakasütra (uttarardha pirvabhaga) and Abhi- 
dhana-rajendra—The last Kanvayana and his Satavahana Con- 
queror—Identification of Gunadhya’s and Somadeva's Vikramaditya 
and the Satavahana of 78 A.D.—Course of events after 83 A.D.— 
Identification of the Dynasties contemporary with the Andhras— 
Their Reign-Periods—Verification of the numbers of kings and 
reign-periods in the contemporary dynasties — The Заказ of the 
Purágas—Traiküta Era--The Puranas and the so-called Dark 
Period. 

V. RAMASWAMI AlvAR.—Linguistic Analysis andi Dravidian 
Names denoting ‘Peacock’ and 'Bat/—The object of the writer 
is to substantiate the theory propounded by Prof, J. Przyiuski that 
there were in pre-Aryan India not only Dravidians but also a large 
population of Austrics by showing that there were mutual loans 
of words between Dravidians and Austrics. In this paper, the 
writer proposes “to discuss purely from the staudpoint of the 
Dravidist, the' possibilities of. Dravido-Austric relationship" in 
connection with certain Dravidian forms denoting the names of 
(i) Peacock and (ii) Bat. 


SYED MoHAMMAD.—O/d Muslim Inscriptions at Patna—The writer 


has edited and translated 112 inscriptions dating from 916 to 
1276 (Hijri era) He classifies them into four sections, the first 
section includes those which “refer to the royalties, governors, 
their deputies and other servants” and fall within the time 


LH.Q,, JUNE, 1931 28 
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` of Aurangzeb ; the second contains the inscriptions of the weak 


rulers who followed Aurangzeb within 50 years (ie. up to 1757-— 
the date of the battle of Plassey); the third speaks -of the ins- 
criptions оп mosques and tombs (1757-1807) and the fourth of. 
mosques built by barbers, drum-makers and the like (1807 1857) 
There is also an index to names in the above mentioned inscrip- 
tions. 


N. TRIPATHI Two Sulki Plates, These records were published by 
. Mm. R. P. Sastri in vol. И pt, iv of this journal (JBORS.) The 


N 


present writer identifies the following geographical names and 
titles: Kodalo, Stambha and Stambheivari, and Gondrama. Не 
gives the readings, in which he differs from those of Mm, H, P 
Sastr, 

TRIPATHL— Jayapura Copper-plate grant of Dhruvananda Deva, 
The writer gives a revised reading of this inscription first publish- 
ed by Dr, А. Banerji Sistri in the JBORS. 1929 with a Нее 
translation of the text and notes on the script, date, language 
and the identification of Jayapura and Gondrama. He has append- 
ed а`поѓе on the words, Nanda, Varnacatustayah, Godha, Parama 
Saugata, Samadhigata-paiicamahisabda and Rijanaka, 


March, 1931 


BINAYAK MIsRA.—Narasinghpur Charter of Uddyotakesavi Mahi- 


bsavagupta ТУ. This inscription has been edited with translation 


` and ample historical notes, It was.a grant issued from Yayati- 


парага (=Bifka in the Sonepur State), the donor of the grant 
was Uddyotake$ari, son of Yayati II, whose reign falls between 
960-70 А.С. The date of UddyotakeSari is placed at the 11th 
century A.C. 


TARAPADA CHOWDHURY,—Ox the Interpretation of some Doubtful 


Words in the Atharva-veda. The writer deals with the following 
words :—ákgu, Akgya, ádrüksna, &droghavita, aparaparanáh, arataki, 
alaji, Alpagayu, 4varjusinim, aévaksabha, asamsüktagilá, áharjata, - 
andika, à$éungá, asravá, uttaradrad, rdantu, éru, kékutsala, kanák- 
naka, kamálá, kalmalí, lámba, kurira, kurütini, khadüra, kbrgala, 
galuntéh, ghrtastavas, citi, jabhya, tardá, tàyadarám,  tiritin, 
turmigam, taimatá, taulá, duradabhna, düréá, nyá, patürá, рагиѕӣ, 
рёгбапа, pavásta, prsti, péstra, prartha, bhrmalá, man(n)at, 
тадһуатабіг, müra,müradeva, уга, samuspala, suSima. 
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HIRANANDA SASTRI. Were Ragamilas painted by the Artists of 
Kangara. The object of this paper is to refute the contention 
of Coomaraswamy that the “Kangra painters never painted Raga-. 
malas” He comments also on the sense of the nomenclature 
‘Kangra School’ or ‘Pahari School.’ | 

BINAYAK MISRA.—Copper-plate Grant of Nettabhatija, “The grant 
records the gift of the village Sthambakiralaundaka of the Ola- 
érnga District.” The gift was made in memory of the merit of 
Basatadevi, the deceaséd queen of the donor, In the introduc: 
tion the writer deals with the history of the Bhafija family of 
Mayurabhañja, 

SUDHAKAR PATNAIK,—Sobhaneivar Inscription of . Sri Vaidyanith, 
This inscription contains a РгабазН and was found on the Sobha- 
ne$var temple (near Puri), The temple was built by King Vaidha- 
nāth;, - 

PARAMATMA SARAN.—Sher Shah's Revenue System, The object of 
the writer is to examine the conclusions already arrived ‘at by 
Qanungo and Moreland in the ‘light of evidences supplied by 
the original works, He takes up three тат. questions: “(r) the 
mode of assessment, (2) the form of payment, (3) the proportion 

"or amount of the state. share,". and studies them “in respect of 
the two periods of Sher Shah’s. administration, viz, the period 
of his governorship of. his father's jagir, and second, the period 
of his kingship 

MATHURALAL SHARMA.— Magical Beliefs and Superstitions in Buddha 

“ism, The writer has collected the beliefs and superstitions referred 
to in the early Buddhist literature as well as in the works of 
later Buddhism, 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. V, pt. ii 


A, PADMANABHAYYA,— Ancient Bhygus. In continuation of the 
. article amplifying the theme that the Dravidas, Asüras and Bhr- 
-gus -are identical, an account of the chief Bhrgu leaders mention- 
ed in literature has been given here as also of their original home 
and their relation with the outside world, 
N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI.— References to Ancient Stories in the Rama- 
yana, 
T. N. RAMACHANDRA,—Madyras Museum Plates of Bhakttrija, These 
dated plates of the 14th.century record the grant of a village called 


` 
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Kandvakolnu to Visvanatha, a Saiva teacher at ‘Sri ‘Parvata by 
Bhaktiraja Coda who was also known by the name Катагаја 
belonging to the Süryavamša, . The importance of the inscription 
lies in the fact that it gives the genealogy: of an unknown line 
of local chiefs, who call themselves Codas of the solar race. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


. Tuccr.—JNozes on the Nyayapravesa by Sankarasvimin. Prof. 


Tucci has ‘studied the commentary of Küei.chi on the Nyàya- 
praveSa recently published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Kúei- 
chi was а. disclple of Yuan Chwang and had a wide knowledge 
of the Indian philosophy. Prof. Tucci presents in this article 
only those discussions which seemed to him to have elucidated 
the problems tackled in the Wyayapravesa in greater details 


S. K, DE. —A Мм on Pañcakala in connection with Patcaritra, 
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Mughal Bibliography 


We have been requested by the well-known firm of Messrs D. B, ` 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. to announce that an annotated bibliography 
of books and manuscripts relating to the Mughalsin India on Art, : 
‘Science, Biography, History, Geography, Travels, Literature, Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Economics, Sport, etc, etc, is now being prepared 
and will be published by the above-named firm early next year, 
Every effort is being made to make the bibliography as complete as 
possible, Authors desirous, of having their works included in the 
Bibliography are requested to send particulars of their books or 
articles to :the Editor of the “Indian Literary Review,” 190, 
Hornby Road, Bombay, as early. as possible, The full title, 
author's name, number .of pages and illustrations, year and place 
of publication should be clearly mentioned. If possible, a very short 
summary of the contents also should be given. If any person or 
Institution happens to have any unique manuscript, full particulars 
‘of the same should be given, 


` Printed and published by Mr. Raghunath Seal, в,А,, at the Calcutta Oriental Press, 
45B, Mechuabazar Street (Southern Block), Calcutta. 
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Finger-posts of Bengal History 


In Bengal, many historical land-marks have been completely effac- 
ed ; the: identity of-famous cities like Paugdravardhana or Karna- 
suvarna is now 28. matter of conjecture, and contradictory opinions 
prevail about the conquest of -Nadia where, according to Minhaj . 
(1260 A.D), the king of. Bengal was residing when Ikhtiar-ud-din: 
took.it about 1200 A.D. The existence of the Hindu king Ganesa, who 


. fot a short time ousted the Pathans from the throne of Gaur, is 


also a matter of conjecture: .In fact, till Akbar came, and with 
the. Mongolian instinct (evidence, of which we see in the chronicles 


. ‘of the Chinese and the:Ahoms) had -the Ain-iAkbar! (1558 A.D.) 


: compiled, we possess no .contemporary ‘chronicles of Bengal. We 
have “indeed the Ramacarita, a. r2th century work brought from 
Nepal -by MM. Haraprasad Sastri and the comparatively. modern 
Kulapatjis of several sections of the Brahmanas and the Kayasthas, 
but the former is а dvyariha-kivya, for nearly two thirds of which 
again, no authoritative key is available, while the latter are of a more 
recent date and are in conflict with certain known facts of history 

Another factor, from which the other parts of India are comparatively 
` free, has confused the history of Bengal, Four rivers of entirely different 


“Read at the Literary Conference of the: Varendra Research 
‘ Society, ‘ March 1931 | et à 

The following abbreviations have been used I. H.Q.= Indian 
Historical Quarterly. Fleet = Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions. Allan Allans” 
Gupta Coins : 
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characters have been at work in its bosom for ages, viz.; the snow fed 
Ganges from the north-west, the hill torrents of the Damodar and the 
Riipnarayana bringing down heavy loads of sand in the. monsoons from 
the hills of the west, the mighty Brahmaputra with its tributary, the 
“Surma on the east, and-the smaller and clear streams of North-Bengal, 
such as the Karatoya, which is represented now by the Atreyi and is 
realistically described in the vérse sarvi raktavaha nadyah Кағаѓоуй- 
१४४४०३२८7७ (V. R, S. Monographs. No. 2, p. 27, v. 41. The working of 
this hydrographical factor may be detected, even in the present days 
of unification, in the speech and culture of the four divisions of Bengal, 
viz, Varendra, Radha, Vaüga and Bagri (Pravasw Bhadra, 1335, . 
р. 692; Bharatavarsa, 1338, p. 236), the divisions of the Bengalee 
‘Brahmanas into the four sections, Varendra, Radhi, Pašcatya- 
Vaidika and Daksinitya-Vaidika and of the Bengalee Kayasthas into 
the: four sections, Varendra, Uttara-Radhi, Daksina-Radhi and 
Vangaja and possibly in the . predominence of the Muslim population 
in Varendra and Vañga, These rivers again have changed their 
spheres of action from time ‘to time effacing old land-marks, so 
that it is hard: to trace even comparatively recent changes, e.g., the 
birth of the Padma (J.A.S.B., 1924, Art.8 and Adams Williams, 
Gangetic Delta, p.1), not to speak of older land-marks, e.g., the conflu- 
ence of the Karatoya and the Ganges, where Ramapala founded 
. Ramavati (Ramacarita, ПІ, to and 31). The present hydrographical 
condition of Bengal has given rise to much discussions among 
scholars from Sir Arthur Cotton's time to that of Sir William William 
Willcocks, : | 
| Thus several factors have obscured our ancient history. Bankim 
Chandra referred in his woks to many historical incidents (of the 
Mughal and early British periods and of North, West and South 
Bengal, which: he personally knew) and at places he paid glowing 
eulogies to ancient Hindu monuments, e.g., the Matrka images on the 
Lalitagiri hill (S-ZZramza, ch. 13) which are attracting the attention of . 
archaeologistis now, after forty years (Chakladar, Modera Review, 
August, 1928, р. 217, and Chanda, Arch. S. 1. Memoir, No. 44). 
Since Bankim’s time much work has-been pui ii, in Bengal, by the 
publication of Bengali histories of many districts and several Kulapatijis, 
and some parts of Mr, Nagendranath 1385075 comprebensive work on 
the ‘Castes and Sects of Bengal’, and by articles and discussions in 
the vernacular monthlies,- few of which are issued now-a-days without 
‘one or more contributions of this class. Articles of а more scholarly 
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nature find расе in the learned journals, while the two parts of 
Rakhaldas Banerji’s Вайт Itikisa are a veritable mine of information 
on Bengal history down to the 16th century A.D 

But the real advance in our knowledge has been, due to the 
. discovery of numerous important inscriptions during the last 20 years ; 
or so, which has pushed back our documented history to Ше 
Gupta period (cf. Monahan, Early History of Bengal with the corres- 
ponding chapters of Banerji’s Jiihisa). Our’ literary evidences 
are poor, while images and sculptures throw but an uncertain 
light even on art and religious movements, and the find: of coins ts 
insufficient, a few: being of the Guptas and none of the Palas 
.or Senas Of the Pathan: Sultars, -many coins have соте 
. down to us, but by themselves they do not yield history. So for 
“1200 years from 350 to 1550 A.D; corresponding roughly to the . 
Middle Ages of Europe but divided in our history into the four 
periods, Gupta, Pala, Sena and Pathan (і.е, Pre-Mughal Muslim), . the 
inscriptions are the real finger-posts of history for Bengal 

Of the Gupta period some 30 inscriptions are now available, inclu- 
ding those found in .Magadha (Bihar) and Катагӣра (Assam) with 
. which in this as in the next period, Bengal was linked up. The recent 
notable find isa plate of, Samudragupta discovered at Nalanda in 
“1928. Some sixty inscriptions and manuscripts refer to the 
Palas themselves and: some twenty to their contemporaries, 
‘and they are being discovered even now; a recent áddition is 
a copperplate of Dharmapala found . at Nalanda in 1928. 
Again, one plate, the long lost: Munger plate of Devapala has 
“been recovered in curious circumstances, ‘hidden away between а 
` beam and. the roof of Kenwood house’ (Е.Г, XVIII, p. 304) Of the 
Senas .who wielded a shorter sway, and of their contemporaries 
а much smaller number is available, all of which bave been brought 
together in the Inscriptions of Bengal, vol III, except the one from 
Saktipur, Mursidabad District recently deposited in, and published by, 
the Vaügiya Sahitya Parisat (5. P. Patrtka, Saka 1837, p. 216) 

Of the Pathan period, some 180 inscriptions have come to light 
including one recently found near the Bhawanipur shrine (south of 
Bogra) For an authentic history of Bengal it is essential to have 
these ‘finger-posts’ presented in a connected. and properly edited form 
This task the Varendra Research Society began some years ago when 
“they published in Bengali the principal Pala inscriptions then known as 
Gandalekha-mali, vol, 1, edited by the well-known scholar, the fate Mr, 
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‘Akshay Kumar Maitra, The task has since vastly increased, and ‘at the 
jnstance mainly of Mr. Nani Gopal Majumdar, sometime Curator of 
their Museum, ` the Society have decided to publish a work named 
the Inscriptions of Bengal in English, in four volumes for “the four 
periods, of whichVol. III is the first issue, We are shortly expecting 
a corpus of the Assam’ inscriptions of the Gupta and Pala periods 
entitled Kamarügasasanivali from tlie. pen of the erudite scholar MM. f 
Padmanatha Vidyavinoda who has made a life-long study of them, ` 

` “But even in their present state, these inscriptions point to several 
striking facts, one of which is that although some of them, such as the 
copper-plates, are portable, they are seldom found far removed from the 
localities to which they relate, Again, copper-plate grants and deeds 
are peculiar to Hindu India. They are allof oblong shape, but. 
their. size and seals vary. The only plate . of any ‘Gupta 
emperor published so far. is the Gaya. plate of Samudragupta, 
‘which, however, was issued by an akgapataladhikrta and is ‘said 
to be spurious (Fieet, p. 254), though the Nalanda plate of the same 
Emperor. may possibly upset this opinion, Its seal bears the figure 
of.Garuda, The other plates of the period are mostly deeds of. land- 
transfer issued by governors (uparika or: таа) except the 
Nidhanpur. grant of king Bhaskaravarman. Their sizes vary from 
-about :7”x5".to: 10”Х7”. Only one seal of a Gupta .uparika 
-is . legible, It bears the figure of а trident.and the name’ of 
-the:Zhukis, ОҒ the plates of the uparibas of other kings, several bear 
the:'Gaja-Laksm? seal and а few the ‘Couchant bull’ seal, The 
grants ofthe Pala kings measure. I6" x 11" or more, and all bear the 
‘dharma-cakra’.seal with the. king's name. Of the contemporaries, 
-Sricandra’s plates measure 9'x8" and have the : dharma-cakra’ 
` seal, Kàntideva's plate measures 7" X 7" and its seal bears.the figure 
.of a lion en face below a trifoil arch, and Bhojavarman’s one measures 
310^ ХТО” and has а ‘Vignu-cakra’ seal. The plates of the Sena kings mea- 
.Suré about 13" X 12" end bear the'Sadasiva’ seal Of their successors, 
the Adavadi plate of DaSaratha is 12"x 9" and its seal beats the figure 
of a ‘Caturbhuja Visnw . and the Chittagong plate of. Damodara 
-measures 7^X z” and is surmounted by the figure of ‘Yisnu riding on 
-Gatuda', ` Regarding. Kamaripa, all the plates found from the. time of ` 
‚ Bhaskaravarman to that of Vaidyadeva are about ro'x7" arid : their 
- १६६६8 bear the same figure of an ‘elephant en face inspits of all the 
४५१०४०५: of regimë, ` | | beg 
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The Gupta Period с, 350-750 A.D. 


About the-year 1910, a copper-plate of 433 A.D, referring to. 
Kumiragupta and the Khati-pida wisaya was-found at Dhandiaaha 
(7 miles north of Ishurdi Ry. Stn., and near Santail) where a Kali image 
іѕ said. to have preserved the memory of the Sanyils, who dominated 
this tract in the seventeenth century and ‘whose line is continued 
in the present Puthia house, Connecting this with other Gupta 
inscriptions and literature then known, Prof, Radhigovinda Basak 
made a sketch.of the condition of Bengal in the Gupta age 
(Manasi of Asidh, 1322), Since then many more antiquities 
of that age have come to light, enabling из to develop that 
sketch, Thus five copper-plates:(of dates between 444 and 544 
A.D.) have been discovered at Damodarpur, a Jaina copper-plate of 
479 A.D, and several stoné images at Paharpur (see Modern Review, 
1928, p.502 and Arch, Survey Ind. Ann: Rep, 1925-20, p. 110), 
and several coins, bronze images and stone carvings in and around 
Mahasthana, which -some writers identify with the ancient city of 
Paundravardhana (V. R. 5. Monograph No. 2), А sand-stone image 
of Buddha of. the Sarnath type has been found at à place bearing the 
significant name of Biharil, All these places are in Varendra. 

: As for other parts.of Bengal, the finds reported are: a hoard 
. of 200 Gupta coins at Kalighat in Warren Hastings’ time and lesser 
hoards neer Hughli, Tanda and Muhammadpur (Allan, Catalogue, 
`P. xccv) ; a copper-platé referring to a king Jayanàga in the Mallia 
: Indigo estate (probably near Tanda); four similar plates of 
Samacaradeva and others in the Kotalipara tract ; a similar copper- . 
-plate of Гокапа ва in the Tippera state, a plate of 508 A.D., of Vainya- 
. gupta at Gunaighar, near Chittagong (1. H. Оз 1930, p. 45) ; inserip- 
tions referring to king Завайка in Rhotas-garh and Ganjam ; а bronze 
сайуа. (Banerji, 277, pl. 8); two. grants of the Khadga kings at 
Asrafpur ; and imitations of Gupta coins in the ruins at Sabhar. 

-In Bihar, to the inscriptions published by Fleet, there have been 
some. important additions, such as an inscribed image of Neminatha 
on the: Vaibhara hill of Rajagir, which is ascribed to the reign 
of Candragupta ll (Annual Report A. S, L, 1925-26, p.. 125), 

. copper-plate grant of Samtidragupta discovered at Nalanda in 1928, 
the seals, found at the same place some years . before, which are 
ascribed to certain Maukhari апа Vais kings and king Bhaskaravarman 

Kamaripa. (./. 8, 0, К, S, 1919, p, 302), and the Nalanda: stone 
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inscription referring to Baladitya and Уа$очагтай (E. », XX, p. 37; 
Modern. Review, тот, р. 306) | 
` - Asregards Assam, besides the above seal and reference to 
Bhaskaravarman’s father in the Aphsad Inscripi.on (Fleet, p. 206) we 
have his Nidhanpur grant. It is significant that all the copper-plate 
grants discovered in the province dating from Bhaskaravarman’s to 
Vaidyadeva’s time are invariably: of the Gupta type, and the Gupta 
era was in use as late as 830 A.D. as seen in king Harjara’s rock 
inscription at Tezpur (J. В. О. R, S., 1917, р. 508) 

Some scholars are of opinion that it is really the: Guptas who 
under the poetic disguise of the Raghus form the theme of Kalidasa’s 
Rághuvam$a, and that Canto IV of the poem is a disguised version 
of the conquering tour of Samudragupta, a record of whose conquest 
is inscribed on the pillar now in Allahabad fort (but originally at 
Kauéimbi, 30 miles westward on the Jumna), With regard to the 
eastern powers of the age, this inscription describes Samudra- 
gupta as Samafata-Davaka- Kamarüpa-Nepala-Karttrpuradi pratyanta- 
nmrpatibhihs s pránámügamana-parttogita .racanda-&asanasya (Fleet 
‚р. 8). It may be noted incidentally that  Karttipura is identified with 
present Kumaon (V. Smith, J. К, A ,, 1897, p. 881) . 

Raghu's progress through Bengal is thus. described by Kalidasa 
(Canto 1V, verses 34 ta 38) 


पौरस्थानेवमाक्रामम्‌ तांसान्‌ जनपदा जयो । प्राप तालीवनश्यामसुपकाष्ठ' महोदधेः n 
weet үа “स्तात्‌ सिखुरयादिब। भाव्या संरलित: {че त्तिमाथित्य वैतसीम्‌ ॥ 

वहनुत्खाय तरसा नेता नौ साधनोद्ातान्‌ | निचखाम नयसम्भान्‌ गङ्गाखोतोऽन्सरेषु स: ॥ 

आपादपद्मप्रणताः कलमा इय ते रघुम्‌ । फलैः संवईयामासुरुत्‌ खातप्रंतिरोपिताः ॥ 

स तीला -कपिथां सैनेदेशद्िरदसेतुभिः । उत्कलादशितपथः कलिञ्जाभिसुखो ययी ॥ 
There is little agreement between the two versions, It is signi- 
-ficiant of the hydrographical condition of the time that tlie poet—always 
very accurate in his geographical details—makes the conqueror reach 
first the seacoast and then cross Suhma and then Майда. The 
Hadaha inscription of 553 A.D., of Táanavarma of the Maukhari dynasty 
which dominated the Madhyadefa after the Guptas also calls the 
Gaudas samudrüsrayas (Banerji, Izihasa, 1, p. 94) This is the earliest 
record which mentions Gauda. It is interesting to note that different 
` degtees of marttal spirit are attributed to the three peoples by Kalidasa 
"who describes the Suhmas and Utkalas as tamely submitting to 
Raghu; and the Vaigas putting up a tough fight, Regarding the 
omission of ther names in Canto. МТ it may be said that befor, 
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the herald reached any of their chiefs her task was cut short by 
Indumati accepting Aja, as was the case with the king of Kamarüpa 
who is omitted in Canto VI but mentioned as Aja’s best man in verse 
17 of Canto VII, 

From the fact that the plates found in west Varendra refer to 
Gupta emperors while those found elsewhere in Dengal refer to 
kings of other lines, it appears that the Gupta sway in Bengal was 
confined. to west Varendra or what was afterwards known as the king- 
dom -of Gauda, while the rest of Bengal and Kamarüpa merely adopted 
the Gupta script and the Gupta system of administration but were 
not under their sway. From the fact that none of these inscriptions 
go beyond Kumaragupta's time we may conclude that Bengal was 
included in the Gupta empire when it reached its palmy days under 
that emperor, as the poet Vatsa-Bhatti puts it in the verse catuh- 
samudrinta etc. (Fleet, p. 82) | 

We also find that even in the Gupta age Nalanda in Magadha and 
Paharpur in Varendra were important religious centres—the latter being 
a Jaina one. The importance of Nalanda even in that age.can be judged 
from the fact that about 539 A.D., a mission came there from China and 
after several years’ stay left with a collection of Buddhist manuscripts 
along with the learned scholar Paramartha (Guide to Nalanda, р, 9). In 
Samudragupta’s Nalanda plate, Skand'agupta's inscribed pillar at Bibar. 
town, the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, (с. 672) and the Maukhari, 
Vais and Bhaskaravarma seals and the inscription referring to 

. Baladitya (с, 530) and Ya$ovarman of Kanauj (728-740) found at 
Nalanda, we have an almost unbroken chain of evidence of the political 
importance of the Nalanda-Bihar tract throughout the Gupta period. 

It is difficult to say exactly which faith was professed by the Guptas 
or where was the capital of their vast empire, From Garuda standard 
and Lakgmt figures on their coins some scholars infer that they 
were Vaignavas,—a view confirmed by the Garuda seal of the 
Gaya plate. Their capital is said by some to have been Patna. But 
Kalidasa refers to that city (or Puspapura—Raghu, VI, 24) аз the capital 
of Parantapa, king of Magadha, and places the: capital of the Raghus 
ic, the Guptas at Saketa or Ayodhya (Ragéu, XIII, 61 and 99). 
According to.Rhys Davids the two places were close to each other 
(Buddhist India, p. 39). The latter. name is confirmed by the Gaya plate 
(though V. Smith questions it, /. А. A. S., 1897, p. 24). Some scholars 
think that Bhittri, near Ghazipur, was the capital of the Guptas as several 
inscribed pillars and other relics of their sway have been found in its 
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.vicinity, and probably it was there that the Sarayu joined the Ganges . 
in those days (Raghu, VIII. 95). We look to the Nalanda plate of 
Samudragupta to throw decisive light on the above two points as also 
on the antiquity of Nalanda and the.authenccity of the Gaya plate, 
| The art of bronze-casting and stone sculpture were carried to 
excellence in the Gupta age, as is proved by the few samples that 
have survived in Bengal, The gilt bronze Bodhisattva in the У. К. 5, 
Museum is remarkable not only as a work of art but also for the 
skill in bronze-casting which it exhibits (Modern Review, 1926, p, 426). 
The engraver of the Aphsad inscription was а Саида artizan (Fleet, 
р. 201), 


. Transition from Gupta to Pala Period 


It is not known which power rose in Gauda when the Gupta power fell 
before the Huns about the middle of the 6th century, A.D, The Mallia 
plates suggest the name of a king: Jaya-ndga at Karnasuvarna, as 
- will be discussed later, Early in the seventh century, however, the- 
. kingdom of Gauda With its capital at Karnasuvarna was under the sway 
of бабайка, His name occurs in a seal matrix, in several coins and in the 
Ganjam grant of his Samanta Madhava-Varman (one piece of whose Puri 
` plate is in the V. В. S. Museum, Sahitya, 1319, р. 889) as well as т 
Bana’s Hargt-carita, and. Hiuen Tsang’s Records, Не probably 
succeeded king Jaya-nága át Karnasuvarna, According to Mr. Allan, 

he reigned from с. боо to 625 A.D.. (Catalague, р. lxiv). No wiruda ОЁ 
his is known but his coins as well as the seal on his &¿manta's copper- 
plate.bear the figure of а bull, though an image of Laksmi figures on 
.the reverse of the coins, Не is said to have been a Saiva and a persecu- 
tor of Buddhism. He was a powerful ruler exercising his sway as far as 
Rhotasgarh in the west and Ganjam in the south, and though his 
attempt оп Kanauj failed, he held his own against Harga-vardhana,. 
whose sway never reached Bengal Kanauj, it may Бе noted, was 
made a capital by the Maukharis in the 6th century, and thereafter 
for 600 years, until the Muslim conquest, with various names 
(KuSasthali, Mahodaya, Gadhipura), and under various dynasties 
(Harga, YaSovarma, the Ayudha, Gurjjara and Gahadavala kings) 
it was the principal province of the MadhyadeSa (Pravisi, 1336 

Bhadra р. 705) 

After Sasatika’s death his kingdom probably passed to Bhaskara- 
varind of Kamaripa as the latter’s Nidhanpur grant . was 
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issued from Karnasuvarna, and he appears, from H. Tsang's 
‘ account to have. controlled the sea-route from -Bengal (Beal’ 
Hiyen Tsang, р. 188), while the discovery of his seal at Nalanda and 
the reference to his father in the Aphsad inscription prove that there 
was a close contact:between Magadha and Катагара in those days, 
‘It is to be noted also that, the iasc iptions so ably edited now in the 
_Kimaripa-sisanivali show that it was Ше Kamartipa kings,—both before 
and after Bhaskara, e.g., Bhütivarma (sth century A.D.) and Vanamala 
(9th century A.D.),—who held the Bengal Duar between the Tista' and 
the Karatoya, calling it the Candrapuri visaya, At the time of 
Hiuen Tsang's visit (643 A.D. Eastern Varendra or Pundravardhana 
formed a separate principality, but it is not known under which ruler, 
` On Bhaskaravarma’s death about 630 A.D. (Gait, Assam p. 363) 

оп the overthrow ‘of some successor of his Бу YaSovarma-of Kanauj 
(c. 740 A.D,,) as commemorated in the poem of Gauda-vahe, anarchy 
ensued in Gaud. His name occurs in an inscription found at Nalanda, · 
and YaSovarmapura close. to it (Gaudalekhamala, р. 52) was very 
likely named after him. It was probably at this time that Sri-harsa of 
Kamaripa overran Gaud-Odrádi-Kalinga-Ko$ala as recorded in the 
inscription (A.D, 748) of his son-in-law, king Jayadeva, at Pagupati- 
nath (Nepal) (Jud, Ant., UX, p. 178) 

During the traisition period as in the early Gupta age, - other parts 
of. Bengal pursued different courses of history. Of the early period we 
have the doubtful Sisunia ‘hill inscription near Bankura town and 

‘the Travels of Fa Hien (405-411 A.D.) who mentions Tamluk as the - 
capital of Suhma. Hiuen Tsang (630-645 A.D) mentions also 
Samatata and four principalities to the east of it, which are identified 
with Sylhet, Comilla, Tippera and Manipur by Mm, Padmanath 
Vidyavinod (1H 1928, р. 169). Inthe 6th and 7th centuries there 

` were at least three principalities in Southern Bengal which though: so 
far apart as Tanda, Kot&lipada and Tippera yet had, as evidenced 
in the use of their Sdmantas, the same' type of seal consisting of 
an image of Lakgmi with an elephant on either side pouring water on 
her. 1t may be. noted that this figuré occurs in ancient Buddhist 
architecture, e.g., on a gate at байс (Buddhist India, р. 279), a Barhut 
pillar and à Bodh-Gaya railing 

One copper-plate with this seal, found about the year 1854 in the indigo 
estate of Mallia and deposited in the Museum of Perth, has recently been 
published (EZ, XVIII, р. 60), It refers to king Jayanaga of Karna- 
suvarpa, a Bhagavata and records the grant of a village in the Audum- 
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barika идауа by his samanta Narayana-bhadra. Mr, Banerji identified 
this wisaya with sarkar Audambar or Tanda of later days (E.L, XIX 

р.`286). The term gaùginika occurs in this as in two other grants 
viz, the Nidhanpur grant which was issued from Karnasuvarna 
and the Khalimpur grant which was found near Tanda, Another term 
yünaka, meaning a channel, also occurs in the Mallia and Khalimpur 
. grants, From these and the find of Gupta coins at Tanda, it appears. 
that the kingdom of Karnasuvarna or. Gaud, as it was also called, 
centred round Tanda, and it is in that locality that we should look 
for. the lost site of its capital, Kansat near Gaud suggests а clue. To 
this king Јауапаза Mr. Allan attributes certain coins which he left 
unattributed on p. 152-51 of his Catalogue, and which bear the word 
Jaya on obverse and prakida yašañ on reverse, One is tempted to 
go further and suggest that the same king is referred to by /aya on the 
obverse of Sa&iüka's coins (Allan, Catalogue, p. 147-48) and that it was 
under him that Šaššñka was а тайаѕатаніа, as referred to in the 
Rhotas garh seal matrix (Fleet, p. 284), befóre he became kiug himself 
as recorded in the Ganjam plate of 620 A.D. of Madhavavarma (E.L, 
VI, р. 144). 

In the Kotalipada tract four inscriptions with the Gaja-LaksmI 
seal have been found, two of which refer to king Dharmáditya anc 
` uparikas Sthanudatta and Nagadeva, one to king Gopacandra and 

upartka Nagadeva and the fourth one to king Samacdradeva and 
uparika Jiva-datta (1.4., 1910, p. 193 J. A. S. B., 1911, p. 475 and 
E.L, ХУПУ р. 47). The order of succession of these kings is uncertain, 
but Mr, Bhattasali attributes to the last named king two coins (Allan, 
. Catalogue, р. 142-150) which bear the words Samacha on obverse and 
Narendriditya on reverse (ЕГ, XVIII, p. 80). One of these coins 
was found with a coin of Sasaüka at Muhammadpur, 30 miles west of 
Kotalipada and is pronounced to be of an earlier date, probably end of 
the 6tli century A. D. All the four grants were issued by Uparikas of 
Varaka mandala of which Navyavakasika was the capital and they give 
no indication of either the capital or the faith of the kings over them. 
One of the coins, however, bears a *bull standard on its obverse and 
both of them, the figure of Laksmi on their reverse. Varaka mandala 
may be identified with the present Kotalipada tract, where many Gupta 
coins as well as а Sena copper-plate have been found 
in the Tippera tract only one plate with the Gaja-Lakgmi seal has 
been discovered, viz., that of year 44 of Lokanatha found in the 
Tippera State (E. Г. XV, р. 301), The seal, however, is 4" in diameter, 
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while that of each of the other plates is 3", and in its middle the word 
Lokanithasya is stamped in characters of probably the 7th century, 


while the original legend Kumaraimatyadhykaranasya is of the early 
Gupta age. No overlord is referred to, nor has any coin been found 
which can be connected. with this grant. There is mention, how- 
ever, of a suzerain Jivadháraga who apparently relinquished his 
authority over Lokanàtha' and there is also mention of the latter's 
fight with one Jayatuüga varsa, The grant begins with an invocation 
to Siva and records the genealogy of Lokanatha for six generations 
down to his son Lakgminatha, and a grant of land in the ‘forest 
region’ of Suvvuüga vigaya to. Ше mahisimanta Prade$a Sarman for a 
‘temple of Ananta-Narayana, Incidentally it indicates the setting of 
over 100 families of Brahmanas in this forest region and speaks 
` of their mixed marriages, 

In (British) Tippera a plate with a different seal and of an earlier 
date has been found at Gunaighar, about 18 miles N, W. of Comilla 
town, It is a grant, of Vainya-gupta of 188 G. Е. or 507 A.D. 
(Г. H. Q., 1930, р. 45). The seal is oval, 4" X5" containing the figure 
of a couchant bull (ar. emblem also of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, 
Fleet,. p. 164) with the 'king's name below it. The grant was 
issued from Kripura and conveyed land to a viküra of Mahayana 
Buddhists, Prof, Dines Chandra Bhattacharya who has published the 
grant traces in it several non-Sanskrit words which dre in use in 
modern Bengali. 

Two plates of the same size and with ‘bull’ seal but of a later date 
and different dynasty, the Khadgas, were found along with a small 
bronze сауа (Banerji, Zzzhis, I, pl. 8) at Ashrafpur, in ће М. E, согйег 
of the Dacca Dist. (4, 5. B, Memoirs, Vol. I, pl. 85). Both of them 
record the grant of land for a Buddhist wzh@ra, and were issued from 
Karmanta. They tell us of four generations of the line, viz, Khadgo- 
dyama, Jata-Khadga, Deva-Khadga (whose queen Prabhávatis name 
was read on an inscribed image which has again. disappeared) and 
Raja-raja. Mr. Bhattasali identifies Karmanta with Kanta (12 miles W. 
of Comilla town and some 50 miles S, of Asrafpur) and the last named 
king with King Rajabhatta of Samatata mentioned by I-sting ( 673- 
687 A. D.) (7. А. S. В, 1914, p. 86) and connects Stla-bhadra, the 
Abbot of Nalanda, the teacher of Hiuen Tsang (640 A.D), 
with this dynasty. | 

About the same time probably another dynasty ruled at Sabhar 
М, W, of. Dacca town, Of it, howeyer, the only evidence ate the ruins - 
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there from which several ‘imitation’ Gupta coins (one of which is now 
in the V.R, S. Museum) have been discovered (Modérn Review, 
January, 1929, p. 42). Some scholars hold that the renowned 
abbot Padmasambhava, who went from Nalanda to Tibet in 747 А, D 
and initiated Lamaism there (Guide to Nalanda, p, 7), and his relative 
Santa-raksita, author of the 7; attvasamgraha, were connected with 
Sabhar (Proceedings, Oriental Conference, 1924, p. 132) . 

From this time until about the end of the Pala period, about 1000 
А, D., the history of South and East Bengal is almost a blank, | 


Pala Period с, 750-1050 


It was to end the anarchy that had ensued in Bengal about the end 
of the seventh century that Gopala was made: king. After, him 
however, the succession to the throne was hereditary, as was also that 
. to the office of minister for the first four generations, 

The history of the Palas falls into two halves, which differ 
not only in time but in their character and ‘location, The first half 
which ended with king Магауапара]а was a glorious one when the Pala 
power was in the ascendant, During this period their sway was 
over Eastern Magadha to which practically all their inscriptions 
ofthe time relate, except notably the Khalimpur grant of year, 32 of 
Dharmapala’s reign, granting land in the Маһапќаргакӣѕ: visaya . 
(probably present Manda) in Vyaghratati maydala of Paundravardhana 
bhukti, and the Sri Somapure Sri Dharmapiladeva mahivihiriya seals 
‘at Paharpur, Somapura vikāra, it may be noted, is mentioned in an f 
inscription on a Buddha image.at Bodh-Gaya and by Taranatha as well ` 
as in the Pag-sam-jon-sang, where it is said that king Devapala 
founded it after conquering Varendra (Majumdar, Sihitya Parigit 
JPatriki, XXIII, p. бо and p. 72). The Pala headquarters of the 
period were in Magadha,first at Patna, from which the Khalimpur grant 
was issued апа later at Munger, from which Devapala and Магауапа- 
pala issued their grants, and which was invaded by the Gurjara chief 
Kakka (Banerji, 1/4245, І, p. 223). The second plate of Dharmapala 
found at Nalanda will, it is hoped, further elucidate this point, . 

During this half, in king Devapala's reign, Nalanda reached its 
palmy days as a Buddhist centre, drawing votaries from far and near, 
King Balaputra of Sumatra erected there a vihàra for his subjects 
(У. К. S. Monographs, No. I, p. 31) in the ruins of which Devapala's 
plate and a number of bronze images have been found (A, S, In. 
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Annual Report, 1926-27, р. 133), Virade va repaired here from Nagarhar 
‚ (modern Jelalabad) and ‘became, the abbot erecting shrines at 


Ghoswara (ancient Yaéovarmapur) near by. The attraction of. 


Nalanda continued in Narayanapala’s time, as we find from the 
inscription of Dharmamitra of Aridhradega, and even later. 

The Palas came into conflict with thejr neighbours at the very 
‘outset’ of their sway. Their first opponents were the Rastrakitas 
who contested their westward: expansion, It was the Gurjjaras, 
however, who pressed the Palas home and eventually their king 
i Mahendrapala (892-908 А. D., J.R.A.S.. 1909, p. 265), whose 
inscriptions have been found in the Gaya- Hazaribagh tract, dispossessed 
the Palas of Magadha and penetrated into Varendra, as indicated by a 
stone pillar inscription of-year 5- of his reign. turned up in the 
Paharpur mound by the ‘magic’ spade of late Rakhaldas Banerji 
(London News, 29th January, 1927, р. 160). This reversion to Pala 
| sway occurred probably at the end of Narayanapala’s reign, The old 
line of ministers, who claimed to have been the power behind the Pala 
throne, in the Badal inscription, probably died at this time with Gurava 
Misra, According to ‘the inscription on the Lakgmana temple at 
Sripur (Raipur Dt. C, P) ascribed to the oth century À. D.. there ruled 
in Magadha at that time a Varman dynasty to which belonged 
`5 йгуа-Уагта whose daughter Vasata married the Sripur king and 
built the temple (E. Z., IV, p. 196). i 

Then commenced the -second ‚йау of. the Pala history, which 
witnessed a decline of their power and its final extinction and during 
which their dominions-shrank to west Varendra or Gaud, to which all 
their three grants of the period relate, Their head-quarters too must 
have been in this tract and we can clearly see the precarious condition 
of their rule in the frequent change and obscurity of the headquarters, 
Mahipala’s Bangarh grant was issued : from Vilasapura : Vigrabapala 
III's Amgachi grant from Haradhama ` (E. Z, XV, p. 295) while 
Ramapila overthrowing the Kaivarttas founded а new capital at 
Ramavati, from which Madanapila issued his Manahali grant. Between 
Narayanapala and Mahipala, an interval, according to Prof, Dines 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, of go years (Z. Æ, Q., 1930, p. 167), no Pala 
inscription has come to light. ‘The Pala power was evidently in an 
eclipse under the Gurjjaras. It reappeared with Mabipala who, accord- 
ing to his own and his successors’ grants, recovered the anadhikrta- 
vilupia rajya of his fathers (1, 1 3 of Bangarh, |, 15 of Amgachi and |, 
14 of Manghali grant)—probably, only Gaud or west Varendra, - It is 
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significant that in his Sarnath inscription of 1025 А, D., Mahipala is | 
called ‘Gaudadhipa’ the only instance of a Pala king being definitely so 
alled, and that it is in west Varendra that his memory is still 
‘cherished in such sayings as dhan bhinte Mahipiler git, though ins- 
criptions referring to him have been found, at Sarnath, Nalanda, 
Bodh-Gaya and even at Baghaura (in Tippera Dt.), the last (Z. 7. XVII 
р. 355) being the only Pala inscription found in Bengal outside Gaud, 
Even of the whole of Gaud, the Palas did not have undisturbed 
possesion, for an inscribed pillar—the date of which is uncertain— | 
records the erecticn of a temple to Siva at Bangarh by a king of the ` 
Kamboja race, who claims to be 'Gaudapati. But what gave the death 
blow to the Pala power was a rising of the Kaivarttas, which 
drove Vigrahapala III from the throne, Certain drammas 
are ascribed to. Vigrahapála (V. Smith, Catalogue of Indian 
Museum coins, I, рр. 223, 239) with but little. probability. 
After a generation of Kaivartta rule, the Pala sway was 
revived by Ramapala and even extended to Kamariipa under his 
son Kumarapala, as we learn from the Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva, 
This grant indicates that the power of the Kamariipa kings, who, as not- 
ed before, held the Bengal Duar in the later Gupta age, had disappeared, 
In this grant we find the first mention of a Bengalee Brahmana in the 
‘réle of a king and the earliest mention of Varendri. Of Kumarapala’s 
son and successor, Gopala ILI, little is known beyond a mere mention 
in 1. 24 of the Manahali grant and probably also in a cryptic stone 
inscription discovered at Nimdighi, 12 miles N. W. of Manda (Sahitya 
Parigat Patrika, 1319, p. 155). With his successor Madanapala the 
line. came to an end, Laksmanasena probably succeeding to the 
throne of Gaud, as will be seen later. 
A contemporary history of the last phase of Pala rule (Ramapala to 
` Мадапара!а) is contained in the cryptic poem of Ramacarita and 
an effort is being made by the Varenda Research Society to publish a 
fully annotated edition of it, but in the absence of any authoritative key 
to nearly two-thirds of the poem, it is defying the: attempts of scholars 
to unlock its meaning fully. | 
In this second period a monastery grew up at Vikramasila, the 
“site of which is identified with present Patharghata, 24 miles east of 
Bhagalpur and 6 miles north of Colgong. It is from this monastery 
that Dipañkara is said to have carried the torch of Indian culture 
to Tibet. | 
At this time the monastery at Nalanda appears to have declin: 
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ed-and it is doubtful if the Palas had any temporal authority over this 
tract though inscriptions referring: to Mahipala, Катараја ‘and even 
. Мадапара!а, have been found there, Some scholars hold-that a branch 
ofthe family continued to rule at Udantapur (subsequently named 
Bihar by the Pathans) until about 1200 A.D, when it was wiped off by 
Ikhtiar-ud-din, DL UR X E 
‚ Gaya, unlike.Nalanda, was never a popular Buddhist centre, at 
any rate .after the 7th century A.D., for the Buddhist inscriptions even 
at Bodh-Gaya are Qf earlier dates (7१.४. 1930, p. 26). Even in 
Dharmapala's reigna caturmukha Mahadeva with a Trimurti slab 
Was set up there and the Vandadeva inscription of year 7 of Narayana- 
pala’s reign, near the Visnupáda temple at Gaya ‘recofds the erection 
of a monastery for Brühmanical ascetics (Banerji, Palas, 9:63) and 
later—probably as'a result of the Gurjjara occupation— Gaya became a 
Vedic or Vaisnava centre—to which eloquent testimony is borné by 
Visvaditya’s Visnupada temple and Krsnadvarika temple- inscriptions of 
year 15 of Mahipala’s son, Nayapala’s reign (Banerji, Izikās, 1, p. 262). 

All the grants of the Pala kings ‘bear: the dharma-cakra seal and 
begin with: an invocation to: Buddha, and all of them record -the 
samkalpa in Buddha’s name with the single exception of Narayanapala, 
who in liis Bhagalpur plate records it in Siva’s name, Le is credited 

‘with having erected and endowed several temples to Siva and was 
probably a Saiva, while all other Pala kings—before and after him — 
were Buddhists,. But they. evidently tolerated other faiths, for, besides 
the inscriptions at Gaya noted before we find Dharmapala in his 
Khalimpur plate granting land for a N ага-Магауапа temple and 
among the inscribed bronzes of Devapala’s reign’ found at Nalanda is 

. ‘an image of Balarama (Annual Report A.S.L, 1927-28, р. 132fn.) while 
the family of their minister, Gurava Misra, appears from the Ba lal 
inscription to have been ardent, Vaisnavas, 

The Pala kings were married. into several Cedi аһа Rastrakita 
families, Dharmapala married Ranna-devi, daughter of the Rastrakiita 
chief, Paravala, Vigrahapala I married a Haihaya or Cedi princess 
‘Lajjadévi, Rayapala married Bhagyadevi, daughter of the Rástraküta 
chief Tuñga. Vigrahapala III had two queens. One was the sister of 
Mahana, a Rastrakuta chief of Aüga, whose daughter's daughter, 
: Kumaradevi was married to the Gahadavala king Govindacandra as. 
recorded in her Sarnath Buddha image inscription (D.L, IX, p, 324). 

` The other was Yauvanaéri, daughter of the Cedi king Karna, whose 
other daughter Vira$ri was married to Játavarma, who hailed from 
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Surisíra, The Gáhadavilas and the Varmans were Vaisnavas. So 
these matrimonial unions indicate that a strange mingling of races 
and.creeds prevailed at that time, Itis to be noted that wuese unions 
were restricted to races indigenous to India and were not extended to 
the Gurjjara outlanders or the Colas of the south, though they too 
came in contact with the Palas. It appears that many Rastraküta 
families were settled. in Kanauj (/.A.S.B., 1925 p. 106). Айда, Nepal 
(Inscriptions of Bengal, 111, р. 44) and other places in north India and 
it was in some of these families and not those"in the Deccan that the 
Palas married 
Another evidence of the great impression that the Pàlas made on 
their age is furnished by the fact that their family name was borrowed 
by other royal families, e.g., the Gurjjara king Mahendrapala and his 
successors, the dynasty of Brahmapila in Kamartipa and that of 
Jayapála in the Punjab 
Under, the Palas, image making in Bengal as well as іп 
Magadha assumed a new character, which it retained in the 
Sena period, Some examples of Bengal sculpture of this age are 
illustrated ‘in the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat Handbook, Mr, French's 
Pala Art, Mr, Bhattasali’s. Jconography and Dr, Kramrisch’s article 
in the Rupam of October, 1929. ‘The study of the technical side of 
` the art is yet an untrodden field. Magadha artizens had probably a 
hand in the erection of the Laksmana temple at Sripur (B.L,, XI. p. 188) 
and one is clearly mentioned as the engraver of the Silimpur inscrip- 
tion (Е.Г, XIIL, р. 295). The -neighbourhood of Gaya, probably 
present Patharkati, was an image-making centre in this age, as Mathura 
had been in the Gupta age. The art of bronze casting also thrived in 
Magadha as proved by the hoards discovered at Nalanda (Arch, Survey 
Report, 1928-29, p. 132) and recently at Kurkihar, where some 160 
bronze images of great variety and sizes, varying from 2 in. to 4 ft, in 
height have come, to light. It flourished also on the environs of Pala 
sway as indicated by a board consisting ofa miniature temple of 
Nügara type studded with gems, and 63 images of Buddha varying in 
height from `2" to 15" ascribed to the period, from 7th to roth 
century A.D. found at Thewri village, near Chittagong town, 
and the beautiful Jaina bronzes recently brought to the Patna Museum 
from Chausa. 


Transition from Pala to Sena Period 


When the Pala power was hastening to its end in Gaud, the western 


` 
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part of Magadha was under the sway of the Gahadavalas who had 
succeeded the Gurjjaras on the throne of Kanauj. This is indicated 
by Govindacandra’s Maner grant of 1124 A.D,, and Lar grant of 1144 
A.D. (/.A.S.B., 1929, р. 81 and Z.L, VII, p. 98) and Jayacandra’s 
Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of about rroo A.D. (7.5.0. 1929, p. 18). Абда 
or Eastern Magadha north of the Nalanda tract was held by the 
Rastraküta family of Mahana, which was the chief support of Ramapale 
and Madanapila (/.4.Q., 1929, p. 46) and the Yadava family of 
Jatavarman, which migrated afterwards to East Bengal. 

In Bengal, Pala sway being confined to Gaud, the rest of the country 
must have pursued different courses of history, of which; however, the 
records relating to this period are meagre and uncertain. The 
Silimpur inscription of Prahasa (E.L, XIII, p, 290) mentions a king 
` Jayapala of Катагӣра. which indicates that the Bengal Duar came 
under Kàmarüpa sway. In Paundravardhana, a Nandi family 
appears to have risen to power as recorded in the fragmentary 
Mahasthangarh inscription (/.4.8.Z., 1922, р. 439). 

Radh or south west Bengal appears to have been invaded succes- 
sively by the Candels, Colas and Cedis, In his Khajuraho inscriptions 
of 954 A.D., a Candel king named Yasovarma claims to have defeated 
the king of Gaud (Banerji, ZzZzs, I, p. 231) It is interesting to note 
that certain Brahmin families near Kandi in Uttara Radh, of which 
the late Ramendrasundar Trivedi was a prominent member, claim to 
have migrated from the Khajuraho tract, and that Krsna Mišra who 
composed the play of Prabodhacandrodaya to celebrate the victory of 
the Candel king Kirtivarma (с, 1098 A.D.) over the Cedi king Karna 
(Ibid, р. 260) belonged to Radh—probably Uttara-Radh as in Act 2 
of the play he flings many cutting remarks against Daksina- 
Radhi Brahmana whom he personifies аз Ahamkira and Dambha 
The passage Gaudam гагат anutiamam nirupama tatrapt Кафарит 
Bhirisresthika nima dhama indicates that at that time 
Radh was included in the kingdom of Gaud. Bhiriéresthika 
is: present Bhursut, south of Tarakesvar and the birth place of the 
poet Bharatcandra (18th century). There Sridhara: composed his 
Nyüyakandali | commentary оп  VaiSesika Philosophy in 991 A.D. 
(Benares 1897, ed. p. 13) | | 

Bhursut was evidently the centre of a flourshing settlement of 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas who probably migrated from the Madhya- 
deéa and settled in the valley of tlie Sarasvatt (which river as well as 
Triveni are named after their North Indian prototypes) Мудуа 
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philosophy was cultivated here (culminating much later in the founda- 
tion of the school of Navya-nyaya at Navadvip). Bhatta-Narayan. 
author of the ‘Veni-Samhara probably belonged’ to this tract. 
From this age probably dates the hydrographical change by which 
Tamluk ceased to be a port and Trivent or Sapta-gram took its 
: place, and drew to it the influential Suvarna-vanik community, The 
Gupta coins found there (Allan, CXXVIII) as well: as the Buddhist 
and Jaina relics, scenes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata and 
other Hindu relics which occur in the Muslim structures there (/ A.S.B. 
1909, p. 245) testify to the antiquity of the locality. Similar 
remains occur at Pandua (Bengal Past and Present, Oct. 1908, 
р. 431). mE 
It is significant that in the Prabodhacandrodaya as well as in 
the Maner and certain other grants of the Gahadavalas the word 
Turuska occurs, After the Candels came the Cola king Rajendra 
who, according to his Terumalai inscription of 1023 A.D., overran 
Uttara and Daksina Radh (Banerji, /z/as,l, p. 247) but there. is 
no other evidence `оЁ this raid, unless we take it that the Senas came in 
his train, Then came the Cedi king Karna (2. 1042 A.D.,), as a pillar © 
bearing his name is seen at Palkor in Uttara Radh (762, p. 265) along 
with one of Vijayasena (Tus. of Bengal, ПТ, p. 168), The daughters of 
this Cedi king married king Vigrahapala III and the Айра chief- 
Jatavarma. 
About this time probably occurred a migration of people from West 
to East Bengal, and in the Вейуа plate (Tas, of Bengal, 111 р. 14) 
we find Jatavarma’s grandson, Bhojavarma ruling at Vikramapura. 
He came there evidently after Sri-candra (whose grants also are issued 
from Vikramapura, as will be seen later) a nd ruled over a smaller area 
in the east part of Dacca district. The plate tells us that the family 
which professed the Vaisnava faith came origirally from Simhapura, 
where one of its members led a Yadava army to victory. This points 
to Surástra as their original home, Simhapura being modern Sibor, 
Such distant migrations appear to have been common in olden days 
г, Brahmanas from Lata (modern Gujrat) were settled in Varendra 
&hailmpur grant) and according to Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar, Марага 
Brahmanas migrated to Sylhet, the very пате of which is derived by 
Prof, Kisorimohan Gupta from Sri-HatakeSvara, their patron deity 
(/.,Q., 1930, p. бо) 
Another record which is connected with the Belava plate is an 
Anscription in the -Ananta-Vasudeva temple at Bhuvaneévar in. Orissa 
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recording: the. erection of that temple and the excavation of a 
tank for it, by a remarkable man of the age, Bhatta Bhavadeva (Ins. of 
Begal, “MI; 9: 25). The tank ‘must Бе the present Vindu-sagar, for 
though situated. in a Siva-kgetra and so close to the Lingaraja temple, 
ihe ministry here is vested in Brahmanas: of а different order, and the 
Samkalpa is made in Visudeva's name, The Bhatta was vastly 
learned ‘and composed several treatises, some of which are extant 
(unlike those of Prahasa and his ancestors referred to in the Silimpur 
inscription), : He was a Vaisnava ard is described metaphorically as 
having ‘swallowed up the Buddhists,’ 

The inscription tells us of the existence of Savarna and Vandya- 
ghatiya Brahmanas in Radh-where they аге numerous even now, Read 
witli the. Belsva plate it indicates further their emigration from 
Madhayadesa to Radh (which: is -dignified by inclusion in Aryavarta 
probably: for this very reason) and thence to East Bengal. This 
affinity is still recognised by intermarriage among the Radhi Brahmanas 
of East‘and West Bengal, According to Mr. A, K. Ray, Siddhala of 
Uttara-Rajh, the original settlement of the Savarnas was near Ganga- 
rim on'the Ajai river, in Burdwan District (Lagmikant, р. 12) and 
that it was а Savarna Caudhuri who, with the patronage of the 
Bansbaria family, founded the Kalighat shrine, in Akbar’s time 
(Mbid, р, 28)--which, if true, would indicate а change from his 
ancestral Vaisnava faith to Saktaism. 

The descent of the Bhatta is traced through six generations from 
Bhavadeva, а`бауагоа Brahmana of Siddhala, who received the village 
‘of Hastinibhitta from a Gauda-nrpa. Fourth in descent from him was 
Adideva, who- was the chief -minister of a Vanga-raja, and whose 
grandson was Bhatta Bhavadeva who was the minister of a king Hari- 
varma and his son, Unfortunately there is no indication as to where 
‘this Harivarma ruled. Two manuscripts merely dated in year 19 and 
39 of his reign were found in Nepal.and so are of little help on this 
point. But Mr. Nagendra Nath Basu has published a copper-plate 
which was found at Samantasar (near Idilpur) aud appears to have been 
of.the same type and seal;as the Belava plate and was issued by king 
Harivarma, son of king Jyotivarma from Vikramapura (Ins. of Bengal, 
HI, p. 28 and p. 168). We may take it that all these four records 
refer to the same king and that.he ruled.in East. Bengal, after Bhoja- 
varma, who was probably the Vaüga-rája, whom Bhatta Bhavadeva's 
grand-fathér served as minister. . The Gauds-nppa belonged probably 
16 an earlier generation (that is, ‘before the migration from West Bengal 
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which tract, as we have seen in the Prabodha-candredaya, was 
included in Gaud. | 
To this age also belongs two local chiefs of Buddhist persuasion 
_who held sway in East Bengal, One was Kantideva, of whom a draft 
grant with a ‘lion’ seal issued from Vardhamana in Harikela, was found 
at Chittagong (Modern Review, 1922 , November p. 612) and is now in 
the Dacca Museum, Prof, Dines Chandra Bhattacharyya who edited 
the plate has ascertained that it came from the ruins at Italla village, 
2 miles N.E. of Comilla town, He has further drawn attention to the 
ruins on the Lalmai and Mainamati hills, 5 miles west of. the town, 
in which another plate, that of Ranavaükamalla of 1219 A.D., has 
been found, and which he identifies as the centre of ancient Harikela,. 
The other was Sii-candra, whose family had migrated from 
Rohita-giri to Candradvip, in Harikela, and four of whose grants—all 
issued from Vikramapura have been found (Jus. of Bengal, MI, p. 2), 
From these grants it is concluded that Sri-candra ruled over the 
western part of the Басса District, from Dhulla in the north to 
Idilpur (now in Faridpur District) in the south. It was Sri-candra’s 
grand-father who turned Buddhist (though we find Sri-candra himself 
offering Aoma). 10 is to these Buddhist families and the Khadgas of 
-Karmanta (and not the Palas who never ruled this tract) that the spread 
.of Buddhism in this part of Bengal was due, 
In fact, in the Pala period, as, in tbe later Gupta, Samatata was 
a noted Buddhist centre, and it was to its ruling family that the great 
saint Dipaükara, the abbot of the Vikramaéilà vihire who conveyed 
the Buddhist faith to Tibet, and Viryendra-bhadra, who helped 
. Ksemendra in composing the Bodhisativivadina-kalpalaté belonged 
(S. P. Patrika, XXIII, p. 73). 
These Varman inscriptions and the Sri-candra grants indicate. that 
a close connection existed in this age between West and East Bengal 
and that Vikramapura became the political centre of the whole of 
Southern Beugal from Radh to Vatga, This is probably how the way 
was made for the spread of Sena ‘power and - why .Vikramapura 


figures as the capital in practically all the 


grants of the earlier 
Senas, | 


The Sena Period с. 1050-1200 A.D, 


The founder of the dynasty was Vijayasena, whose grand-father 
js said to haye come from Karnataka, the identity of which is uncertain, 
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So also is the caste of the Sena kings, but following Rai Bahadur 
Kalicharan Sen (Bhivatavarga, Bhadra, 1337, p. 419) we may class 
them as Vaidyas, of which term ‘Sena’ is almost a synonym in Bengal. 
Vijayasena’s queen Vilasadevi belonged to a Süra-family, which one is 
tempted to connect with Rana-$üra of Rajendra Cola's Tirumalai 
inscription (E.Z, ІХ, р, 231) and with Adisura who, as tradition goes, 
imported the ancestors of the Radhi Brahmanas and Kayasthas, 
Vallalasena married a Calukya princess, Rámadevi, The Sena kings 
were Saivas,^ Their seal bore an image of Sadašiva and as the Gupta 
emperors had virudas ending with iditya, they had 227 Фаз ending with 
Sanbara: thus Vijayasena was Vrsabha-Saükara, Vallàlasena was 
NihSadka-Saikara and so on, It is curious to note that some Vaidya 
families of Bengal affect this sort of name even at the present day. 

No evidence has been found of Sena sway in the whole of 
South. Bengal from Dasirhat to Tippera and the history of the Senas like 
that of the Palas falls into two distinct halves, ‘The sway of the first 
three kings of the line, Vijayasena, Vallalasena and Laksmanasena was 
apparently confined to Western Bengal, as all their inscriptions except 
one (see specially Vijayasena’s Paikor pillar inscription and the 
Barrackpur grant of year 62) relates to this tract and are mostly found 
in this neighbourhood of the Ganges along its present course from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta and then along the Ádigaüga through the 
Sundarvan, where the explorations of Mr. Kalidas Dutt have revealed 
a vast number of antiquities of this age (V.R.S. Monographs, No, 3.8 
4. А Candi image of year 3 of Laksmanasena's reign is the only relic 
of Sena sway of this period found in East Bengal, yet all the grants, 
except one, are issued from Vikramapura,—which naturally raises a 
doubt about its identity with the East Bengal city of that name. 

Lakgmanasena’s inscriptions introduce us to a new 222/7, Vardha- 
mana which lay west of the Bhagirathi, and extended from Salar in the 
north to Baruipur in the south, North of it probably was the Кайка- 
grām дви of the Saktipur grant (Sahitya Parigat Patrika, 1337, 
р. 219). The Senas made little headway into Varendra. Deopada (where 
stood Vijayasena's lofty temple) as well as Lakgmanavati or Gaud (said 
to have been founded by Laksmanasena—though it occurs in no Sena 
inscription) is on the southern fringe of Varendra. The only grant 
found in the interior of it is the Tapandighi one. The Madhainagar 
grant which is probably the last grant of Laksmanasena refers to the 
Sena king as Gaudeivara for the first time and from the passages 
Gaudeévara-Sri-hata-harama-kála yasya kaumara-keli appaed to him jn 
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verse її of the grant and Gaudendram adravat to his grand father 
in verse 20 of the Deopada inscription, it is clear that the title belonged 
till late in Laksmanasena's reign to kings of some other line, possibly 
the Palas. It seems that when the Madhainagar grant ‘was issued 
Laksmansena had lost Laksmanavati to the Pathans and retreated 
eastwards to the Doab between the Karatoya and Ше Calan bz! (the 
Ravana lake of the grant), Besides this grant (and a Pathan inscrip- 
tion) stone images, ruined tanks and buildings of the age have ‘been 
brought to light in clearing the jungle in this tract and it is significant 
that Dharyagram from which this grant was issued is without the 
epithet of ayaskandavara, | 

The sway of the last two Sena kings, Kešava and Višvarüpa was 
confined to East Bengal as all their grants are found in the Kotalipada, 
Idilpur and Vikramapura areas, but strangely enough none of them 
were issued from Vikramapura, They were issued instead from 
Phalgugrám which is styled jayaskandavar. Both the kings bear the 

epithet Garga- Yavanauvaya-pralaya-kála-rudra which probably means 
that they kept the Pathans out of Eastern Bengal—as we find that 

“even in 1283 A.D., when the emperor Balban went there in pursuit of his 
fugitive governor Tughril Khan, he met a Hindu Raja of Sonargaon, . 
Danuja Rai, who has been indentified with Dašaratha of the Adavadi 
inscription who claimed to have obtained the Саида raya (Ins, of 
Bengal, 111, р, 182) 

The ministers of the first three Sena kings, viz, Vijayasena’s 
Saladda Naga, Vallalasena's Hari Ghosh and Lakgmarsasena’s Narayana 
Datta were probably Kayasthas. Vallalasena is said to have introduced 
Kulinism or gradation of the various families of Radhi Brahmanas 
and Kayasthas, There is no reference either to this or to the Adišüra 
tradition in any inscription, but it may well be that with tbe growth of 
Hinduism there was a reconstruction of society under the Senas. To 
this period probably is to be ascribed the setting of religious faiths in 
Bengal, Radh or South-West Bengal adopting Siva and Krsna worship," 
and Varendra or North-East Bengal developing the Tantrik faith (which 
lives now in Kali and Durga worship), Chittagong alone retaining 
Buddhism. 

The art of image-making in. stone was much patronised in this age, 
and to it are to be attributed the numerous Catur-dhuja Visnu images 
which occur all over Bengal—even in the wilds of Sundarban—as well 
as the ‘Mother and Child’ images (V.R.S. Monographs, 3, p. I9) and 
probably the combined icons like Visnu with. Фуа figure (ARS 
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Monographs, 3, р. 48) or Marttanda-Bhairava (ZZ.Q., 1930, р. 465), 
The architectural pieces and other sculptures of Vijayasena’s temple | 
found at Deopada show that a class of artizans grew up in Bengal in 
this age and the engraver of the inscription on that temple is styled 
Varendraka bilpi-gogti-cidamani, Though stone carving is no longer 
practised in Bengal (except on a very modest scale at Dainhata, near 
Navadvip) the art survives in the modelling of clay images for worship, 
which is peculiar in Bengal. 

Sanskrit literature also flourished in this age, Radh (S. W. Bengal) 
leading in Kavya and Darsana and Varendra (N, E. Bengal) in Zantriz - 
literature and Vyakarana. 3 

Laksmanasena himself is said to be the àuther of two learned 
treatises and his minister, Haliyudha of the BrüZmana-sarvasva, the 

 Abhidhüta-ratna-miüla and other, works and a verse is current naming 
the five poets who adorned his court, Of their works, the Pavana- 
dü/am of Dhoyi is a poetic sketch of the east coast of India and the 
Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva presents.the Radha-Krsna cult (which was 
given a new turn by Caitanya in a later age). The Bengali script took 
its present shape in this асе, газ we gather from the ‘inscriptions in 
early Bengali characters on the Ramayana апа. Mahabharata scenes in 
Jafar khan Ghazi’s tomb at Triveni (/.4.S.B., 1909, р. 246 and pl. II), 
Lakgmanasena is credited with introducing a new era (75. of Bengal 
IIT, p. 192) 

But soon a foreign element—the, Muslims entered Bengal and gave 
a shock to the systém we-saw, growing. on: the soil. for more than 800 
years, and the. government, )the, administrative -diyision, the social 
structure, the culture andsevemthe:inames-of ' persons ,and' places and 
the language of the peopleiwere thrown: into. confusioni: .. v 
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The ‘Queen’s Donation’ Edict 


This edict on the Allahabad-Kosam pillar, which has hitherto been 
known as ‘the Queen's Edict’, should more properly be called the Edict 
on the Queen's Donation, so as to guard against its being taken аз 
issued by A$oka's queen, Verily, it is the king's edict, for it com- 
mences with the authority of his word and contains some specific 
direction to his Mahamátras, viz. the direction as to how to reckon, 
‘or rather, re.reckon the gifts of his second queen, It is important to 
note that the words Devánampiyasha vacanena, with which the edict 
begins, are as peremptory as the opening words.of the Separate Rock 

dicts (Dhauli), and that, like the latter, the edict is meant 
for his Mahamatras (savata Mahamatü vataviya) 

The record is, as is well known, inscribed on the same (Allahabad 
Kosam) pillar as bears the Kosambi text! of the Schism Edict as well 
as a version of the first six Pillar Edicts. It spreads over five lines ; 
‘and, “with the other edicts, found on the same monument, it. agrees 
only in not arranging the words in groups or separating them. , Its 
characters show a number of -cursive and otherwise peculiar forms, 
which are not very common in A§oka’s inscriptions.”? Some of these ` 
peculiarities can be traced in the Jaugada version of the Separate 
Rock Edicts, while such use of the letter sh as occurs in, piyasha (l, 1) 
and såe (1. 4) is also observable in the Kalsi version of the Rock Edicts, 
with which it also agrees in respect of some grammatical forms, In 
the circumstances, it will be advisable, when making restoration, to | 
adhere first to the evidence of the edict itself and then, if need be, to 
such records as may be allied to it. in form or matter 

Although the pillar is disfigured here and there by later scribblings 
and incisions, the letters of ourinscription fortunately for the most 
part remain unimpaired. In spite of the mutilation of a few letters 
towards the end of line 3, the words represented by them bave been 
satisfactorily restored, But A$okan scholars have not been equally 
fortunate in respect of the lacuna of effaced letters at the end of line 4. . 


1 The other texts are on the Samci and Sarnath pillars, 
2 Bühler, Z.A., vol, XIX, p. 123.. 3 lbid: 
4 Ibid., p. 123 ; Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, р. 159. 
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The lacuna after [Ze]vam is, according to Hultzsch, one of three 
letters, of which the middle one he read na, tentatively completing the 
whole as vinati; ‘request’, The reading па seems to be all right, but 
vinat is doubtful, as he himself believed!, 

With this restoration, he proceeded to construct the concluding 
clause as: Zevam. vinati dufwüye deviye ti Tivala-miitu Kaluvü£iye, 
rendering it : “This (is) [the request] of the second queen, the mother 
of Tivala, the Kaluvaki.” Now, what is the request? The request 
is, as Hultzsch would have it, that “whatever gifts have been made 
by the second queen, etc., these shall (2) be registered in the name 
of that queen.” It is to be noted that the word which he has 
been forced to render (shall) be registered’ is ganiyati, which is clearly 
in the Present*and not in the Future, and, therefore, means ‘is 
reckoned’, It is evident, and important at the same time to note, that 
Hultzsch had his doubts from the very nature of the text and could 
not avoid thinking that some idea of injunction was involved in 
the ‘request’, or else he would not have used the word shall 
within brackets, understanding ganīyati anyhow in the future 
sense, even though it ‘was grammatically unwarranted. The 

.feStoration ०८४६८८. is. at.. the .root -of this. difficulty, It gives rise to 
ranother anomaly, The donor, occupying as she did the exalted 
"rank of-a queen,—the queen of an emperor such as Абока was, and 
being,. as we understand her to have been, quite free under the 
authority of the emperor's sanction to bestow gifts?, had in all 
.probability. по need: of making vizazi to the Mahamatras to have her 
gifts ‘registered’, and consequently, знай seems to be too ill chosen a 
a word to. Бе; attributed to her, Аз.а matter of fact, making visati, 
„sounds like ‘imploring’, ‘petitioning’, and does not tally with the 
tone of the opening words of the inscription, where the gravity of the 
royal word is patent, (Devanampiyashi:. vacanend savata: Mahamata 
vataviya), To put it clearly, the term vinat does not possess that 
: force of expression which is required to give to the concluding clause 
a tone of injunction compatible with the authoritative bearing of the 
edict. 

The difficulty, however, disappears if we follow the procedure sug- 

gested by Bühler. According -to him, there is, after ske nani (|. 4), а 


1 Hultzsch, of. cit, p. 159, n, 4. 
2 See К.Е, v, and Р.Е, vit, where Aéoka's relatives are men- 
tioned as having their own alms-houses and bestowing gifts, 
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lacuna of five or six letters, which “must have contained the word want- 
ed to complete the chief clause which begins with she nāni” t, Hultzsch 
practically dealt with five letters, including Zevam (९-४. [he]vam ०7४०४), 
of which the second letter had already been read va by Bühler) But 
his restoration is, as we have seen, untenable, Now, if we turn to the 
alternative of six letters, we get virtually four in allto deal with, 
excluding Zevam, which is fairly established by Hultzsch. Of these 
four, the first; which he doubtfully restored vi (viz. the vi of vinait), 
seems to be the traces of a ga, resembling the initial letter of gaziyazi, 
which occurs in this very inscription earlier in the same line. 
The next letter, which he read жа, is, аз we have noted, all right. 
The last two, it must be admitted, cannot be made out at all. 
Thus, out of four letters, the first two, viz,ga and na are fairly ° 
certain. What about the remaining two? If we remember Biihler’s 
suggestion that the word wanted to complete the chief clause must be 
found among these letters, and, if, according to him, we take the 
clause to begin with she wani, we cannot resist the conclusion that this 
lacuna of four letters can only be filled by a verbal form, to complete 
the sense. And the sense is somewhat like this : “whatever gifts have 
hitherto been reckoned ( ganiyati), as of the second queen, all those 
(she nani)... . thus (evam) : ‘from the second queen',—i.e., ‘the mother 
of Tivala, the  Kàluvaki." Reading between the lines, there can 
be no doubt that the word of four letters which 45 wanted to fill 
up the gap means ‘must or should be reckoned, or, *you. 
must or should reckon’, Half our difficulty vanishes through 
our acquaintance -with the word gaziyazi, which means ‘is reckoned’, 
апа we think that a verbal form derived from 4/gan.willfit very 
well here, The taskis further rendered easy by the happy coinci- 
dence of our restoration, the incomplete gasa—, Now, taking our 
cue from P. E. vit, |. 22 (vide Hultzsch), where occurs the mandatory 
expression kevam са paliyovadatha, addressed to the Lajükas, and, again, 
from the Sarnath inscription, where occur the words nikhipitha(l. 7), 
vivasayütha (1. то) and vivasapayatha (l. 11), similarly addressed in all 
probability to the Mahamatras, the presumption arises that here, too, 
jn the present inscription which is also addressed to the Маһатаќгаѕ, 
we have to do with a similar verbal form in order to complete the sense, 
And the only way in which gana- can be completed into the required 
verbal form of four letters is by making it рана(уафа), ‘reckon ye, 


I Of. cit, р. 124. 
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on the analogy of the examples just referred to, regard being also had 
to the fact that Sk. gan belongs to the Curadi or the tenth class of 
conjugation, In the light of this restoration, we understand the edict 
as follows :— | 


Техт 


I Devānampiyashā v[a]canena savata Mahamata 

2 vataviya (:) e heta dutiyaye deviye dane (,) 

3 amba-vadika và alame va dana-[gah Je [va (,) e và pi a]mne 

4 kichi ganiyati {ауе deviye (,) she папі [he]vam | (ga]na(yatha) (:) 
5 dutiyaye deviye ti Tivala-màtu Kaluvákiye (.) 


TRANSLATION 


I In the name! (lit. by the word) of Devanampriya, the 
Mahamatras have everywhere to be told : 
2 what(ever) gift (has been given) here by the second queen, — 
3 (whether) mango-garden, or pleasure-ground, or alms-house, or 
‚ whatever 
4: else is reckoned as of that queen, those reckon ye thus : 
5" "Of the second queen”, i,e,, “of Tivala’s mother,? the Kaluvaky.” 


1 There is a sense of ‘keenness’ coupled with ‘injunction’ in this 
expression, which imparts a peremptory character to the direction that 
follows, For the weighty tone of the expression, cf, Pali mama 
vacanena, Digha, ii, 72; Ang. ii, 144; МИ, 14; PVA, 53 ; and also the 
opening words of the Separate Rock Edicts (Dhauli) and of Minor 
Rock Edict І (Brahmagiri and Siddapura), І am thankful to Prof. 
Kshitischandra Chatterji for referring me to Raghu, KIY, бт, where 
occurs the forceful expression madvacanit, 

2 With Yivala-matu cf. Pali Rasla-müta, the familiar name of 
Yasodhara, and /ivaputaye in YaSamata’s brick-tablet inscription (ed. 
.J. Ph, Vogel, /RAS, 1921, which Barua also notices, Old Brahmi 
Inscriptions, ps 160). It is interesting to note that teknonymy, or the 
practice of naming parents after their children, is very old and wide- 
spread also amongst primitive tribes. I am indebted to my colleague, 
.Dr, Panchanan Mitra, for drawing my. attention to its reference in 
Tylor's paper, On a Method of Investigating the development of 
Institutions ( Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, xviii, p. 248) 

and in Lowie’s Primitive Society (1921), р, 102, 
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The restoration infinitely: improves the sense. In the first place, 
it: gives us a; better substitute for Hultzsch’s vinadt, the incongruity 
ofiwhich. has; been pointed iout :above, .Next, 10: 0065 away with 
the compulsion under which he was driven to render gaza, 
doubtfully though, into '(shall) (?) be registered’, Moreover, it subs- 
tantiates the peremptory tone of the édict by means of a suitable word 
of injunction, like the one occurring in, P, Е, vir and the.,Sarnath 
record, just referred to. | Lastly, it further establishes by its mandatory 
connotation that our edict is not the,queen's, but out and, out the 
king's. | 
_ Thus it appears that the purpose of the address їо ће Mabamatras 
was not, as understood by Hultzsch, to have the second queen's gifts 
‘registered (in the name) of that queen’,—for these gifts are stated in 
the edict to have been already registered as such (ganiyati),—but 
to-have them reckoned anew (gazayaütha) by a fuller statement of 
the name of the donor-queen—a statement that' would represent her 
not only as ‘the second queen’ as previously, but also as “the mother 
of (prince) Tivala, togéther: witli her personal.designation ‘Kaluvaki, 
Such an alteration of epithet at the time of issuing’ the edict could 
only have been ‘necessary “if-the-second queen“ had: already ~ given 
birth ‘to : a ‘child- and : thereby attained ‘to’ the much” coveted 
glory of motherhood, The very pith and substance of womanhood 
Jay, in those ancient times, in becoming a mother and being known 
preferably by the child’s name when one was born (cf the. epithet 
‘Rihula-miti'), and especially as the mother of living children (cf. Jiva- 
putüye rüjabhariyüye Brhüsvatimitadhitu Ya&amatüye Ёатіат?); and the 
birth of a child.certainly invested ‘the mother with incomparable rank 
and renown, especially among womankind, even as it does to the 
‘present day, In India, even today; the giít from a woman, not blessed 
with a child, hardly commends itself to the acceptance of the donee. It 
seems that ASoka could not miss the blissful occasion of sharing with 
his second queen. the merit: ándi pride of parenthood, so that the new 
‘position the queen-had acquired was thought proper to be-reflécted in 
‘an’ appropriate’change' of the donor's: title, Evidently, Aéoka:sought 
-tó'attach'a specialimportante: tot: onlysto her .exalted тапютаз,: his 
dueenjbut also to‘the-glory of her.persónal name , which had: become 
hallowed:: by ‘the “birth J of Tivala,.atid-to her. relation, as mothe, {С.а 
prince" Wht} too, was his sono i з Sa वर нод 
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The edict further shows that the gifts of the second дчёсп were 
many. They must have been scattered, at least, over the jurisdiction 
of the Mahamatras.,, of. озаты “If at -all,;.as is quite possible, 
these donations were severally recorded (as we understand by gamwati) 
and re-recorded (as we similarly 'understand by ganayitha), e.g., by 
suitable Jabels inscribed yon, enduring materials, it is not unthinkable 
that we may be fortunate enough;some.day to come across at least a 
few, if not all, of them, That gifts were given by the members of the 
royal household, ‘beth in; Раба рута as vell; as in the cities; outside, 
which.: the. Dharma-mahámátras were required to deliver, - will be 
evident, from, R.E,y,; (afalipute, 0 ,bahirasu са, ylnagarasu]—Girnar). 
The. same: R.E, further informs. sus „that, it. was also! the . function 
of the. Dharma-mahámátras 211० ube .. occupied „with the donations 
{rom the: family-establisliients:;-.of the. :king's, brothers, sisters and 
other-: relatives (ohitinam ume bhagininan. va;.amnesu vit вай — 
Dhauli). :: Again, in: P. Ei. уп the king has specifically mentioned, 
among others of his family, himself, his queens ín the different royal 
households, and, the: princes.:.of;.,the royal blood.as the persons whose 
grants.the: Dharma-mahamatras were required to: deal, with,, both in,the 
capital!) atid. outside’ it (iZa.:.ceva- , disisu. ca), ‘Further, P. E, уп 
niakes:it clear аб there yere: queens more.than опе; апа the ‘Queen’s 
Donation’ Edict:at апу fate. proves: by; the "expression; :duZiyaye - deviye 
that ‘queens there. were .at least two, if not more., Now, if all these 
various donations.of the-.king, the queens, the princes and princesses 
were, as we have: suggested; severally recorded: by -appropriate inscrip- 
tions, it is not at all difficult to understand how „large the number of 
such donations and inscriptions would be. But the fact remains that 
these vótive records have yet to be discovered; 
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Studies in the Kautiliya 
I 


THE METHODS OF SELF-DEFENCE IN THE KAUTILIYA 
(FOR AN INVADED WEAK KING ) 


When a Yatavya! is being attacked by another king assisted by 
one or more allies (simavayika), he should try to extricate himself . 
from the difficulty by persuading one or more 
RG Si the allies of the invader to join the Yatavya after 
rescue, seceding from the alliance and thus ceasing to help 
. the Vatavya’s enemy. The means by which this 
is likely to be effected is by offering to one or more of the allies of 
the invader twice the amount of consideration which has been 
promised to them by the invader, At the same time, it should be 
made clear to the parties that if they secede from the alliance, they 
will not have to suffer the troubles of sojourn, losses and expenditure, 
and incur the sin involved in the operations connected with the war, 
Further, it should be explained to them that the alliance is only 
benefiting the other party and causing them discomfort 

Another alternative left to the Yatavya is to cause dissension 
among the parties to the alliance made against himself. 

The measures suggested in the preceding paragraphs for adoption 
by a weak king when attacked contemplate combinations of kings 
on one or both the sides of the conflicting parties, The measures 
are directed principally to create a breach in the camps of the 





1 From ап examination of the passages in К„ VI, ch. r, p. 259; 
ch. 2, p.258 and VII, ch. 5, pp. 275f, a Yatavya appears to bea 
sovereign whose resources have become so much handicapped that he 
cannot himself recover his normal strength ‘within a short time, 
The term implies that with reference to another king, the sovereign 
mentioned above has incurred the former’s displeasure somehow or 
‘other, but happens to be very weak at the time. This Yatavya 
may, of course, be helped by a king whose condition is not so 
hopeless as that of a Yatavya. Either for this reason or because his 
feeling of enmity is greater, he maintains a stiffer attitude towards 
the inyading king even if he be afflicted with calamities, 
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opponents or to draw -away the allies by offers of wealth and other 
inducements, Next comes the case of a powerful king who is 
supposed to be attacking a weak king without entering. into combina- 
tion with any ally for the purpose of the attack, The steps to be 
taken by the weak king have been delineated in the Kautiliya, 
-with a special reference to the circumstances in which he сап take 
his position in a fort for opposing the force of the invasion, As the 
enemy is without any allies, the course of action suggested previously 
for adoption by the weak king for bringing about а disunion among 
them, winning over one or more of the allies to his side, or neutraliz- 
ing one or more of them by various means has been left out of account 
The steps that are suggested in this connection for adoption by the 
, weak king comprise 


(i) Combination with one or more allies, 


(ii) Fighting by making a fort the principal centre of his 
operations, 


(ii) Suing fora treaty of peace, which may or may not be 

accepted, In the’ former case, the weak king may be 
reduced to the position ofa dandopanata. Inthe latter, 
the weak king should either come out of ‘the fort and: enter . 
into a (асе to face war with the enemy, of escape from 
the fort. 


: Re, (i), ` This line of action may consist in 


(a) Taking to saméraya with a king more powerful than the 
invader in military strength and mantra-Sakti? (strength of. wisdom) 
If there be two or more kings of equal military strength and mantra- 

. šakti, then the one why possesses faithful or experienced -counsellors 
should be preferred. 

‘Should а king superiof to the. invading power be not available, 
the assistance of two or more kings equal to the latter in strength, or at 


`. Jeast in regard to the size of the army should be utilized, From 


among “two ог more kings. equal to,one another in mantra-sakti and 
prabhu-Sakti, the one who has the capacity to make preparations for 

“war on a larger scale is to be preferred 
If no king equal to the invader be available for help, an effort 


. L See А; VII, ch, 15 
2. Mantra-bakti means janabalam. СЕ Ku VI, ch, 2, p. 261,.and 
7 IX, ch, I, р, 340. i s“ 
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should be made for a combination with those who though inferior 
to the invader in strength are his opponents and are sincere and 
. possessed of utsaha-Sakti (energy). This combination should be conti- 
nued till the invaded king can overreach the invader by.the applica- : 
tion of the combined strength of mantra-, prabhu-, and utsaha-&akti, 
Should two or more kings of equal utsaha-Sakti be there to choose 
from, the one whose territory can provide lands that can constitute 
suitable battle-fields for the invaded. king should be preferred. In 
case there be two or more kings whose States can provide battle- 
fields advantageous to the invaded king, the one «whose State can 
` be reached in a season suitable for à war should bé resorted to,t If 
there be two or more kings having equally suitable lands that can 
be used as battle-fields in suitable seasons, the one who has ‘draught 
animals, weapons, and armours in plenty should be taken as supe- 
rior 

Re. (ii). In the absence of help from othets, the weak king should 
take shelter in a fort, from which the powerful enemy cannot cut off 
supplies of food, grass, fuel and water, but which by its position will: - 
involve him in great loss and expense in his attempt to bring it. 
down. 

In comparing between two or more forts of similar advantages, 
‚ the one, from which the supply of the necessaries of life can be 
maintained, aud which affords a means of escape when necessary, is 
the best, The fort must of course bea Manusya-durga, i.e, provided 
..With. an adequate number of brave soldiers belonging to the four, 
sections of the army.? 

‚ А fort may also be resorted to by a weak king if he finds that. 
in any one of the following situations, he will have an advantage 
by fixing his station in the fort :— | ox 

Не (т) сап have the help of parsnigraha, Азга (i.e,, parsnigraha- 

‘зага), madhyama, or udasina ; 
| (2) can have the help of a neighbouring king, a chief of a wild 
tribe, or, any member of the family of the enemy hostile to him3 ; 


I The months of Márga$irsa, Сайга and Tyaistha are the seasons 
suitable for war,—K., IX, r, 

2 The speciality of a manusya-durga lies in the numerical strength 
of the qualified soldiers contained in it, 

3 तत्कुलीनविसद्धानां in the text has, I think, been converted into 
पतकुलीनावगडानां by a slip of the copyist’s pen. With the latter 
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(3) can create -disaffection among the eremy's people ‘in. his 
kingdom, fort, or camp:; 

(4) can kill those who come near through -secret agents using 
weapons, fite and poison, (mentioned in Æ., Book. XII: Ábaltyasam) 
or, through the secret means mentioned in Book XIV : Aupanisadikam 
of the Kautiliya 

(5) can cause: the enemy loss of men arid money through spies 
resorting to means other than those mentioned in (4) 

(6) Can gradually cause through spies disaffection among allies 
or soldiers when they are worried by sojourn and losses of men and 
money; ` 

(7) can cut off the enemy's supply of the necessaries of life and 
help, arid thus subject the people in the camp to privations 

(8). can create a vulnerable point in the arrangements made by ' 
`+ the enemy for the war by first sending some soldiers to his camp 
and then attacking him with all the forces 
| (9) . can conclude a treaty of peace with the enemy оп satisfactory 

terms by chilling his courage ; 

(10) can rouse up the surrounding kings against the enemy for 
making the attack 

(11) ‘сап attack the. capital of the enemy's kingdom with the 
help: of the allies and the wild tribes at a time when it is not likely . 
to rcceive any help from outside 

(12) can effect the acquisition and preservation of wealth within 
his own large kingdom from within the fort 

(13) can bring together his own scattered forces and those of 
his allies by stationing himself in the fort, and can make them.un- 
conquerable by the enemy by this union ; | 
| (14)' can enable his soldiers expert in fighting on low grounds 
.or trenches, or during night to shake off their fatigue by taking shelter 
in the fort and then commence the fight at the required time ; i 

(15) can inflict loss of men and money on the enemy without 
any effort on his own part by reason of the former having to come 


reading, the meaning would be ‘а: member of the family of the enemy 
confined. in a prison’ To be able to render help to the weak king 
he: ought to be at large and hence we have to assume ‘that he was im- 
prisoned at some time in ће past and was continuing hostile to the 
enemy ; or, we may assume that. he is ‘interned’ in a particular 
place in the kingdom. : 
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"meat the fort at an unfavourable time and occupy an-unfavourable 
position 
(16) can continue іп a position of vantage by taking his station 


in the fort as it can be approached by the enemy only after much . | 


loss of men and money, the surrounding region being difficult to 
negotiate on account of the existence of several forts and forests 
affording means of escape, or, the surrounding region being unhealthy 
may cause diseases among the soldiers of the enemy, who will also be 
handicapped by being unable to get proper grounds for the exercise 
of his troops, and if by some means he enters into the place, he is not ' 
likely to come out safely 
If by reason of his occupation of a fort the invaded king does 
not get any of the advantages mentioned above and if the: forces of 
the enemy be very powerful then he should, according to the Ácáryas,: 
escape from the fort or rush into a war with the enemy. .As a flame, 
into which a moth rushes, may be exitinguished by chance, so süc- 
cess may be achieved by the desperate king as a chance result of 
his daring. Kautilya differs from the Acaryas only in regard to: 
this point that the escape from the fort or entrance into the war should 
be preceded by an offer.of.a treaty of peace which if rejected should 
be followed by either of the steps mentioned by the Асагуаѕ, If 
neither of these two courses succeeds, he has to surrender every- . 


thing to the enemy and accept the position of the dandopanata (self- 
submitter).! 


| II 
CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT AN ATTACK UPON A YATAVYA 


If a defeated weak king, who has entered into а treaty of peace - 
with a powerful enemy, disregards the terms of the treaty relating ` 
to the. payment of wealth, the aim of the powerful enemy would be 
to reduce him to the position of a Dangopanata. Не will try to 
march against the recalcitrant king, over lands favourable Юг march 
or fight, at a time suitable for the soldier’s activities, and in a part 
: of the country where the enemy has no fort or means of escape. The 
powerful king should also .take precaution that at the time of the ` 


‘a For details about the relation of a dandopanata to the dando- 
panáyin, see Г. S., pp. 62-64 and 66-68 
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march or the fight, no rear enemy is likely to invade his territorty 
from the rear, and that his enemy does not receive assistance from: 
- an ally. But as all these opportunities may not be available simul- 
taneously, the invader should adopt the necessaty measures calculat- 
ed to make his position secure inspite of the absence of one or more 
of these opportunities. These remedies consist principally in the 
application of one or more of the means called sama, dina, Bheda, 
and danda. to the strong or weak opponents in the first and second 
‘zones around the kingdom of the invader. ‘Sima may be put into 


^ effect in his dealings with a weak king through the protection of ` 


the latter's cattle in villages .and : forests, the prevention of obstruc 
tions in the.free use of his land-routes and waterways, and the cap- 
ture of seditious or unfaithful officers and other persons who have 
absconded after causing him harms. Dana (gift) may include lands 
girls (in. marriage), and. abhaya (assurance of safety) in -danger. 
Bheda may consist in inciting a neighbouring king, a wild tribe, 
a kinsman of the enemy, or a prince interned "by: the enemy. 
‘to demand wealth, army, land, or family properties from him. Danda 
signifies capturing: the enemy through. práka$ayuddha, kütayayuddha, 
tüsnimyuddha, or by adopting the measures ‘mentioned in the: 
Kautiliya-in connection with the methods of storming a fort. .. 
Just as before making a yana, the drawing of powers to one's 
side for material consideration is a problem, so it is also at the same 
- - time a problem as.to which of the two kings, one 
Bus ааш a yatavya and another ап amitra (ie. usually . 
Yatavya and another a king whose kingdom is in the zone next to the. 
fret attacked? ae dominion of the king, of whom we are speaking) 
should be first attacked, should they form the 
objects of attack simultaneously. The solution of this problem faci- 
litates the task of the invader a good deal, The Kautiltya has dealt 
with the subject. in detail, which may ‘be conveniently put in a 
tabular form, The reasons why a particular time of action is preferred 
to another are also. stated : 
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It is evident from the statements! in the appended Table that 
the discontent and disaffection of the subjects in a kingdom were 
recognized as a factor that exposed it to invasions, because the aliena- 
tion of active sympathy of the citizens from their king was a cause 
for great wéakness in the body politic, The Kautiliya lays a great 

je ` emphasis on the need for the application of the 
Rada ларга causes that bring about this state. of affairs, . The 
. people from the sove- two main causes that should.be specially guarded 
. reign and make him . Е 
illable.to resist , against are: the acute economic stringency, and 
“attacks; Я ` the oppression of the people, Some other causes 
E that operate to alienate the people ‘from the sovereign are also men- 
tioned. The list is of interest not merely from the historical stand- 
point but also as containing advice and warning, the widsom of which 
‘has not diminished by the lapse of centuries, “These are disregarding 
the good and favouring -the wicked ; unrighteous and unprecedented 
slaughter of animals ; prohibition of ‘salutary customs ; doing impro- 
per and unrighteous : acts, and neglecting. to do the proper and 
righteous ones ; non-payment of grants and dues to the people 
and exaction -of illegal. impositions ; . inflicting’. punishments: more 
severe than what is deserved, and ‘not ` punishing ` the culprits ;: 
- recruiting the incompetent for appointment and rejecting. the com- 
.petent; doing works. detrimental-to the interests of the kingdom 
and ruining those that are. beneficial; not protecting the people 
against thieves-and depriving them of their possessions; not doing 
works requiring enterprise and chilling the enterprise of others ; . 
injuring the leaders of the people and insulting the worthy ; oppressing 
the elders and incurring their displeasure by impropriety and untruth- 
fulness ; not rewarding the services rendered: #6 him and not observing 
the established. usages ; arid carelessness and indolence in regard to 
the acquisition and.preservation of wealth.? LE PR 


ad 
III 
"CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT HELPING OTHER XINGS 


In inter-state dealings, the rendering of help to a king does not 
always mean loss of men and. money to the helper. It has also 


: 1 K,, VU, ch, 5, pp» 274-276, | 2 К. Vil, ch. 5, p. 276, 
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another aspect, viz, that the helping king can become also a 
gainer іп the long run by having as his ally a 
Ultimate gain inspite 
of losses іп а pruden king who-may more than compensate him for . the 
a EA expenditure and losses incurred, The considera- 
tions for which help should be extended with a 
view to have the ultimate gain are: — . 

(а) that theally is Sakyarambhin i. e, engaged in an operation, 
the completion of which is well within the limits of his ability ; 

(2) that he is Kalyarambhin (i, e. whose undertaking is not 
fraught with danger in a special degree) ; | 

(с) that he is Bhavyarambhin (engaged in an undertaking which 
is sure to yield a good result) ; | 
| (4) that he is Sthirakarman (steady in the pursuit of his aim i, e 
will not give up a work until it is completed) ; 

(e) that he is Anuraktaprakrti i. e, he has his officials and 
subjects devoted to him, This implies that the helper will not be 
` put to much loss of men and money in rendering the assistance. 

Kings of these descriptions, are likely to be successful in the 
operations for which the assistance is given and are expected to: 
compensate the helper by giving him men and money in the 
latter's need E 

Other considerations that may come in connection with this 
subject are 

A, (i) Of the two kings each helping one other king, the one who ` 
helps a natural friend gains more than’ the one who helps a natural 
enemy (now an ally by virtue of the alliance). The reason is that 
the natura] enemy rarely continues the friendship brought about by the 
alliance, after the need for help ceases. Hence the losses of the helper 
aré not compensated 

(ü) Of the two kings, each helping one other king, friendly to 
them, the one who happens to render assistance to the king friendly 
to him in a special degree (mitratara), becomes a gainer, 

‚В. (i) Of the two kings each helping a madhyama? (medium), 

(Gü) Of the two kings, each helping а madhyama, friendly to him, 
the 016 who happens to help a madhyama, friendly to him in a 
| special degree, becomes a greater gainer than the other. 

C, Similarly there may be two cases in regard to the help ` 


I For the meanings of madhyama. and udasina, see /. S, pt, r, 
pp. 11 ff, ; К. VI, ch, 2, p. 261 
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extended to the udasina (superpower) in: the mandala of each helping 
king. The one who helpsa friendly, or a specially friendly udasina 
becomes a greater gainer.? | 

If both the madhyamas helped by the two kings turn false to 
their respective helpers, the king who had helped the inimical 
madhyama (temporarily in alliance with him), becomes a gainer. 

The two helpers now face to face with their madhyamas turning 
false enter into alliance with each other in their common interest. 
But the one who loses the alliance with his inimical madhyamas loses 
less than the other who is bereft of his friendly madhyama. 

Just as there may be a greater gain or a greater loss on the part of 
one king as compared with that of. another in regard to the help 
‘rendered by each to either of two other kings selected by him, similarly 
there may Бе а greater gain ora greater loss (о.е side of one king 
in comparison with that of another in respect of the manner in which 
the help is rendered, As for instance, a king may have to suffer loss 
if in extending his.help to a medium (madbyama) or a superpower, 
(udasina) he sends brave, hardy, and loyal troops well equipped with 
weapons instead of those of an inferior sort, The king who does not 
do so may stand ona better footing so far as loss is concerned 
Where, of course; troop of an inferior efficiency can be of no avail in 
achieving the purpose for which they are sent, then he can lend out 
those belonging to any one of these classes viz., maula (hereditary), 
bhrta (salaried) $reni (recruited from military clans), mitra (ally), atavi 
(recruited from. wild tribes). Should there be reason for the suspi- 
cion that the army sent out to help either the madhyama or the 
udasina will not be received back, or will be stationed on lands 
belonging to an inimical king or inhabited by wild tribes, or unfit 
habitation, or will be made to take the field. during unfavourable 
seasons, or will not be allowed to appropriate to themselves their 
share in the booty, then he should avoid lending the army on some 
pretext or otlier, Whén no such pretext can achieve his object, he 
should lend an army inured to the kind of hardships to which it will 
‚ be subjected and allow it to stay outside his dominion and fight up 
to the end of the operations for which itis taken. He will however 
remain watchful against any calamity befalling the army, and bring 
it back as soon as the need for its stay outside comes to an end. One 
other alternative is left to him viz., not to send any help, and strengthen 


1 K. ४11, ch, 2. 
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his position of entering into an alliance with the Vatavya of the king 
seeking-such help 
Four cases are mentioned by way of illustration for guiding the 


- ki І hed b 
पारस, 185 who are approached by the Yàtavya for help 


about to be invaded ` against a strong enemy 

by a king, the con- 

siderations that should () If the third king be diffident about the 
guide a third king . — receipt of his remuneration from another king, who 


approached for help. कं : E 
р P is invading а Yàtavya and wants to break away 


from the alliance into which he had entered under the pressure 
of a need for money, апа і he wishes to help the Yatavya expect- 
ing to have a large consideration from him in ‘future, he can do 
so for a small one for the present expecting to cause loss of men and 
money to the invader of the Yatavya, to obstruct the march of his army - 
towards the Yatavya, or to attack him within the kingdom during a 
‘march, | | क f 
(2) When the third king finds that by joining the particular side 
he will be rendering a service toa friend and causing harm toan 
enemy or will be. securing help from one who had helped him in 
the past, he should agree to render help for a lesser gain, rejecting an 
offer of a larger consideration, 

(3) Should a king be attacked by an enemy working in collusion 
with the former's traitorous subjects, or by a very powerful. king threa- 
tening the ruin of the former's kingdom, then a neighbouring king can 
help him without any stipulation for remuneration, present or future, 
if he has in view that he may be similarly helped in future by the 
king now in distress, orifhe hasthe hope of establishing a matri- 
monial connectiori with the latter's family. 

(4) lfa king who has entered into an alliance with another king 
(marching against a Yatavya) wants to recede from the alliance, 
either to help the Yatavya, or to refrain from increasing the strength 
of the other king who may attack him after the operations are ended 
successfully, he can demand an immediate payment of his dues, or 
can demand.a larger sum as his remuneration, which will serve to 
puta financial pressure upon tbe subjects (prakrtikarsana), or incite 
other parties to alliances with the king to rescind their agreements 


following the example. 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


The Economic Conditions of Bengal during the Years 
1793-1858 


The most revolutionary change brought about in the economic 
system of Bengal and India during the Nineteenth Century was the 
new attitude towards the ownership of the soil. This new ‘attitude 
was due to certain economic theories which were sharply in conflict 
with those of the Muhammadan and early British period 

In the Permanent Settlement of 1793, the new rulers of the country 
for the first time committed -themselves to a definite understanding 
and agreement as regards the economic conditions and institutions 
of the country, This famous settlement, a real land-mark in Indian 
_ history, introduced factors, subtle but sure, which were ‘to change the 
‘economic structure of large portions of India, changes which in due 
time made land a marketable article, 

There had been sales of land also in the 18th century, even if 
` the actual terms of buying and selling had been avoided in the 
documents `of. conveyance, but it remained for the Igth century 
to include land in the list of things that can be bought and sold 
in the open market. This makes a clear. brake with al previous 
‘Indian conditions. 

In earlier times, before the coming of the Muhammadans, the 
land had often been communal property, or at least property belong- 
ing to clans, families and other consanguine groups. Later on 
the. Muhammadan rulers had claimed to be the owners of all the 
land.in the realm, de jure or de facto 

In addition to^ what I have said in my two former. papers, on 
the Muhammadan theories and their practice in land-holding, I 
‘should like to subjoin what Bernier, the great French traveller 
of the 18th century, had to say on that subject :— 

“Those three states of Turkey, Persia and Indostan, for as much 
‘as they have, all three, taken away the meum and tuum as to land 
and propriety of possessions, cannot but very near resemble one 
another; they have the same defect, they must at last, sooner. or 
later, needs fall into the same inconvenience which is tbe necessary 
consequence of it, namely tyranny, ruin and desolation. Far be 
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it therefore, that our monarchs of Europe should thus be proprietors 
of all the lands which their subjects possess"! 

Now land in Muhammadan times was, strictly speaking, not 

‘transferable any more than in Hindu times, with this exception, 
that the crown, or the state, for non-payment of land-tax, could 
take away land from defaulters, and grant it or lease it out to other - 
middlemen, Zemindars, farmers and other tax collectors, But 
as far as these middlemen or the tenents were concerned land was 
not transferable property any more than in Hindu times Just 
‚ а5`а new Zemindar succeeding his deceased father needed a special 
sanad to establish him in the rights and privileges that his father 
‚ had enjoyed, so probably also the tenancy of every new generation 
of ténants was hedged in sufficiently with restrictions to remind 
all ‘concerned that the land was not their property. Land always, 
actually or nominally, reverted back, in the final analysis, to the state,. 
` сапа the state only could effect or sanction any transfer of land 

The sale of land in ancient India would Have -seemed as strange 
and impossible.as the sale of air, or the sale of the water of the 
rivers, 

By the time of British rule in Bengal we discover the first sales 
of Zemindari rights, the family of the Birbhum Rijahs, selling 
several of their Pargazas to the Bose Family of Sutanuti in Calcutta, 
This transaction took place in 1796 a.D., involving a purchase price 
of Rupees: 120,0c0 (Mitra’s Types of Early Bengali Prose) l 

Since that time lands have changed hands in Bengal freely and 
frequently. Land holding has become a profession, a business 
like every other business, What is actually sold, legally and techni- 
cally; are still only certain rights pertaining to the holding, sub-letting 
- and leasing of that land, yet, 2250 facto land has become: а personal 
property. Like every other possession, itis transferable, no matter 
by how many safeguards the transaction. may be hedged in, or 
hidden ; it is а. real and actual sale, That. is to say, the economic 
life of India in this matter has been going through a process of . 
complete transformation during the British period, and the end is . 
not yet. . ` 
Of course, the old is still with us in the form of joint family proper- 
ties; there is perhaps little property that is not held in some joint family 
ownership relation, But private’ ownership once recognised by law, 


‚ 1 Bernier's Travels, Bangabast Reprint, р. 213, 1904. 
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the whole tendency during the то century has been towards that 
goal; and away from the restrictions of the older theories of property 
holding, ; 
One important and disturbing factor in this devolution oí property 
rights in the soil is the large and still growing number of really 
unproductive middlemen, fatnidars of various degrees, that stand ° 
between the really iarge land owners and the tenants, living off the 
system and off the land, without making valuable contributions to 
the common stock of wealth in the economic system of the country. 
Sir George Campbell says :— 

| “At the Permanent Settlement. Government by abdicating its 

position as exclusive possessor of the soil, and contenting itself with 

a permanent, tent-charge on the land, escaped thenceforward all 
.the labour and risk attendant upon detailed mofussil management. · 
- The Zemindars of Bengal proper were not slow to follow the example 

set before them, and immediately began to dispose of their Zemindaries, 
‘in a similiar manner, Permanent under-tenures, known as puinee 
. tenures, were created in large numbers,and extensive tracts were leased 
. out on long terms. By the year 1819, permanent alienations of the kind 
described had been ‘so’ extensively effected, that they were formally 
legalized by Regulation VIII of that year, and means afforded to the 
Zemindar of recovering arrears of rents from the patnidars almost 
identical with those by which the demands of Government were en- 
forced against himself. The practice of granting such under-tenures 
has steadily continued, until at the present day with the putnee and 
subordinate tenures in Bengal proper and the farming system of 
Behar, but a small proportion of the whole permanently settled 
area remains in the direct possession of the Zemindars.”’* 


Relation of Land-vent to Government Revenue 


The Permanent Settlement provided 1/10 of the gross amounts 
of land-rent collected to go to the Zemindar as his share, while їо 
of it was to go tothe Government, (In the Statutory Commission 
‘Report, 1/11 and 10171 are given as the respective shares) 

The assessment fixed on the land was declared to be unalterable 
for ever, and the government specifically undertook not to make any 


т Quoted by Phillips, Land Tenures of Lower Bengal, Calcutta, ' 
‚ 1876 pp. 366:7, 
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demand on Zemindars, or their heirs or successors “for augmentation 
of the public assessment in consequence of the improvement of their 
estates.’ 

This brings us face to face with a rather interesting question 
namely the relation of originally Zes of the produce of the land 
on one hand, and a regularly fixed and settled Jand-rent on the 
other. 

Since Muhammadan times, and earlier, there had been two ways 
in which government, could raise their revenue, either in kind as their ` 
share of the yearly produce of the land, or as а fixed amount of `. 
annual . ground-tent, or land-rent, in money regardless of crops; 

“The Muhammadans distinguished these two: totally different: kinds 
‘of revenue by these terms 


mikasumah Kiraj, or the share of the produce of thé land 
and wyuzeefa Khiraj, or regular land-rent. . | 


“The Obligation to pay the (latter) class of Khir was considered 
a personal liability on account of a definite portion of land, depend- ` 
ing on its actual capability, and not on its actual produce . 
"It was consequently the wuzeega Khiraj, which was imposed 
on conquered.unbelievers." (р. 45, Arthur Phillips, Land Tenures of 
Lower Bengal) | 
| Now what was the actual share which the state could or did 
receive of the produce of the land? In Hindu times it must have 
been much smaller than in -Muhammadan times, when the State 
,sometimes claimed as high as three-fifths of the income of the land 
(Phillips, p. 221). The question, of course, does not touch the por- 
tions of India settled by the Permanent Settlement, except as to 
the theory which was underlying the settlements which. were made 
in Muhammadan, and ‘early British, times. 


Romesh Ch. Dutt states as follows :— | 


“In Bengal the Land Tax was fixed at over go per cent, of the 
rental (2)—апа in North India at over 80 per cent, of the rental, 
between 1793 and 1822, It is true that the British Government ‘only 
followed the precedent of the previous Mohammadan rulers, who 
also claimed an enormous Land Tax, But the difference was this, 
that what the Mohammadan rulers claimed they could never fully 
realize ; what the ‘British rulers claimed they realized with rigour. 
The last Mohammadan ruler of Bengal, in the last year of his adminis- 
‘tration (1764), realized a land revenue of £817,553; within thirty 
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years the British rulers realized a land revenue of £2,680,000 in 
-the same province,” - 

I have not been able to. verify the two figures given in this state- 
ment ; from’ another source, however, the “Musnud of Murshidabad,' 
I got the assessment of Mir Kasim, the last ruler of -Bengal, for the 
year 1763, amounting; with abwabs (imposts) to Rs, 25,624,223. 

Another set ‘of figures, taken from Ramesh Ch, Dutt’s book, (p, 85) 
gives the following amounts of land.revenue, actually collected, (He 
quotes from Shore) : ia 


1762.63 Е Rs, 6,456,198. 
1763-64 | 28 ^» 618,407 
1764-65 : i 1 - 9,175,553 
1765-66 ` ө » 14,704,875 


. It will be seen that there is a wide divergency between the amounts 
assessed. and the sums actually realized, That even the Permanent 
Settlement did not always insure a permanent revenue approximately 


`. equal every year, is shown by the following facts 


In a list given by Romesh Ch, Dutt, of the years 1793-1837, the 
land revenue realized in Bengal, varies from some 30 Million Rupees 
in 1813-14, to over Rupees 7o. Million in 1814-15. -It then keeps on 
са high level till 1832-3, after which it drops down again iri 1834-35 
to a little over 30 Millions | 

In figures published in 1854 Бу М, Wylie, a judge of the Calcutta 
Court of Small Causes, we find’ the figure of Rs. 37,596,998 as the 
total revenue of Bengal Presidency as it: stood then, comprising 
‚ Bihar, Orissa and Assam (also included in the previous figures) 

Deducting the outlying districts, which form separate provinces 
. now, we get for Bengal people, as it is today, a total of Rs 22,424,876 
for that year. Compare with this the Rs, 32,700,000 of land-rent raised 
from the same area in 1928-9 according to the Bengal budget. pub- 
lished in the Report of the Statutory ‘Commissioner. (In all these 
figures the changing value of the rupee must be taken into account, . 
of course) f 

In. 1833 another important change took place in the history of 
British India, The trading business of.the Company was abolished 
and from now till the end of its history in 1858, the East India 
Company was a pure landholding stock company, but with practically 


I Economic History of British India, Preface, p, ix, London 1902, 
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sovereign power, controling the whole sub-continent of India, the 
former great empire of the Mughals. Speaking of this latter event, 
the total abolition of the East India Company in 1858, Dutt says 
(Preface p. xiii) | 

“Their capital was: paid: off Бу loans, which were made into an 
- Indian debt, on which interest is.paid from Indian taxes: The empire 
was- transferred from the Company :to: the Crown, but the people. of 
India paid the purchase-money. The Indian Debt, which was 
-£61,000,000 in 1857, rose to £97,0C0,000 in 1862, Within the forty 
years of peace which have succeeded, the Indian Debt has increased 
continuously, and now (1901) amounts to 5200,0с0,000. ‘The Home 
Charges’ remitted out-of Indian revenues to Great Britain have in- 
| creased to sixteen millions 


In a subsequent paper I hope to deal with the industrial and: com-. i ons 


mercial.aspects of this period—aspects which were of the utmost signi- 
ficance.in the economic life of the country, The year 1833, when 
the East India Company abolished its own trading system, is the 
turning point of that development. . 


- @. L. SCHANZLIN: 


E 


‘The Frontier Problem of the Mughals 


"The frontier problem of the Indian Mughais was no less compli- 
cated than that of the British. In fact the Mughals were more vitally 
_ concerned with the people and provinces of. North-Western frontier, 
and to them, in a much greater degree, the frontier problem was the 
pivot of their political existence, Their home was beyond the frontier; 
"and their ambition fondly cherished an empire in which the transfrontier 
provinces, once their ancestral dominions, should form a part. That 
was- not all. ‘The. conquest of Hindustan had been achieved from a 
transfrontier kingdom, and throughout the existence of their empire 
they recruited- their soldiers from those regions, Thus the love of 
motherland, the pride of possessing ancestral dominions, and the 
military needs of the empire had combined to make the frontier 
problem extremely consequential for the Mughals, As new tribes 
rose to power and endangered these interests, the Mughal empire grew 
 nerveless; and decayed.- The satisfactory solution of the frontier 
problem in а way controlled the existence or extinction of the Mughal 
sway. in Northern India, and hence it demands much:more attention 
‘at the hands of the historian, trying to explain. the downfall of the 
Mughal empire, than it has hitherto received | 
The causes that were responsible for the flight of Babar from his’ 
ancestral dominions, for his unsuccessful attempts at their recovery, 
and for the foundation of the Mughal empire in India. were also the 
‘deciding factors. in the frontier -policy of the Mughals, The steady 


`- rise of the Uzbegs under Shaibani Khan, and their gradual conquest of 


the whole Timurid kingdom coinpelled Babar to run away to Kabul, 
and to endeavour from there, to recover his lost dominions with the help 
of the Persians, Since he failed in his attempts and his powerful allies 
the Persians, occupied Khorasan and Bokhara he had to remain content 
with the poor principality of Kabul, and when opportunity arrived, 
turned eastward.to India for fresh conquests. Thus the neighbour- 
hood of two powerful nations, the Persians’ and the Uzbegs set 
Babar’s foot on the road to India; for, Babar’s relations 
vith the. former were попе. too friendly: and the latter were his 
hereditary enemies, Kabul, hemmed in between the dominions 
of these two hostile nations, would have fallen an easy prey 
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to either, had it not been for the fact that they were themselves 
mortal enemies of each other, In their mutual enmity they overlooked 
Babar,’ who thus had а quiet time for himself to consolidate his 
kingdom, and to prepare for the conquest of Hindustan, Babar 
handed down to his successors his transfrontier possessions, and 
therefore, ruling from India, they had to face the very same problems 
and had to come into conflict with the very same peoples—the 
Persians and the Uzbegs. The diplomatic relations subsisting between 
the Indian Mughals, and the Uzbegs and Persians, form the founda- 
tion of the Mughal frontier problem. The course, these relations took, 
depended, upon the comparative strength of the parties, and ‘varied 
‘from time to time, Under Babar’s successors, from Akbar to - 
Shabjahan, the Persians were evenly .matched, and the Uzbegs, 
overpowered ; while before Akbar, both the Persians and the Uzbegs 
. were overpowering.. Hence the policy of the Mughals before Akbar 
“was one of respectful but defensive vigilance towards the Persians and 
Uzbegs ; while, after Akbar it assumed a pronounced form of aggres- 
. sion. | 2 

'The nature of the problem was also determined by the geographical 
situations of these nations. The physical configuration of Central Asia 
necessitates the mastery of Badakshan, Balkh and -Kandahar for the 
ruler of Kabul, Otherwise there is по scientific frontier and 
Kabul 45 exposed. In the north Kabul is bounded by the 
lofty walls of the Hindukush penetrated by several passes, the 
` most famous of them being the Hindukush. . “This has indeed 
been a veritable gateway of nations. This way came Alexander 
with his Greek following, and it would take a chapter to record the 
successive tides of human migration (Scythian and Mughal) which have 
swept through those frozen gateways to the north of Kabul”! To 
guard this gateway of the north, Balkh and Badakshan, situated 
between the mountain апа the Oxus river flowing westwards, should Бе 
strongly held, and to hold these two provinces the line of the 'Oxus 
must be secured. In the south Kabul is equally exposed. The 
magnificent heights of the Hindukush as they runin a southwesterly . 
direction sink. into lower altitudes, and “the western borders of the 
country maintain a general average of about 3000 ft. from Herat to 
Kandahar’? From Kandahar to Herat, the country is also traversed 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, vol, T, p. 19. 
2 Ibid, p. 11. š 
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‘. by ;a number of rivers like the Helmand, the Harirud and the 
Khasurd, which make it fruitful, South-east of Kandahar is the 
desert, but north of it, as far as Ghazni and Kabul. the country is 
fertile, full of irrigated fields and green pastures Once Kandahar is 
taken, Kabul is in a precarious position, for the distance between 
Herat and Kandahar is only 360 miles and takes ten days for the 
cavalry to cover it, ."Herat was but the gateway to Kandahar and 
Kabul in the days when Kabul was India?! ‘Hence the. two river 
lines, the Oxus. in the north, and. the Helmand in the south, were of 
supreme importance to. the Indian Mughals, and..so long as the 
Uzbegs were established on the former, and the Persians on the latter, 
they could not rest in peace at aii, - 

- But.this was only a part of the problem. Behind this outer frontier 
there was another the inner frontier,. and the Mughals’ were equally 
concerned to hold it -in strength. It lay between Kabul and the 
Punjab formed by a rugged stretch of mountainous country from’ ^ 
Baluchistan to Kashmere. This is inhabited by wild uncivilized tribes | 
and through it run the chief passes to Afghanistan—the Gomal, the 

- Tochi, Kurram and the Khyber in succession from the south, © To the 
north of the Khyber, there are the valleys of the. Swat, Bajaur and 
Panjkora, affording facilities for human habitation. - Still further north 
lies the Kashmere state, with its fascinating landscape and salubrious 
climate, The communication between the two parts of the Mughal 
empire—Kabul aud Hindustan—was maintained through the passes, 

and their security. was of as great a consequence to the internal peace 
of the empire, as that of the outer frontier, for thé perfect mastery of 

.the inner frontier meant the security of Kabul and sure supply of. 
recruits for the army of the Indian Mughals, * 

Hence ‘the’ Mughals had to tackle three ‘problems in order to 
maintain their frontier defence intact, The first was to establish 
themselves in Balkh and Badakshan-to the prejudice of the. Uzbegs ; 
'the second, was to establish themselves: in Kandabar to the prejudice 
of the Persians ; and the third was to keep the tribes on the North- 
western. border of India under control, so asto keep the line of 
communication between Kabul and Hindustan open at all times 

. . With the expulsion of Babar from his ancestral. dominions, and 
“with his conquest of Kabul in 1504 began the frontier problem. Till 

he conquered Hindustan more than twenty years later, the line of 


"I Holdich, Gates of India, p. 529. 
LH, SEPTEMBER, 1931 ` ` E 7. 
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^ Badakshan, Balkh, and Kandahar was of supreme importance, In 1505 
Nasir Mirza took possession of Badakshan, only to be expelled by 
- Shaibani Khan soon after. Shaibani not only conquered Badakshan, 
but Khorasan also, It was only after he was killed at the battle 
of Merv, that Shah Ismail occupied the latter province, and com- 
pelled, by his immense prestige, the Arghuns of Kandahar to 
- recognize his suzerainty, If the death of Shaibani profited the Shah 
. of Persia, it did Babar no less. With the help of the Shah he 
recovered almost all his ancestral dominions, But his triumph was ` 
short-lived, and he was, once again expelled from those dominions, 
which were the glory of his youth, the dream of his life, and the . 
mission of all Indian Mughals. | 

This expulsion, however, did not mean the loss of all. During those 
memorable days, when for the last time he ruled from the capital of 
Taimur, he had bestowed upon his cousin Wais Mirza, the provinces of, ` 
Badakshan along with Shadman and Kbutlan!, and these remained to 
the Mughals yet. Safe from the direction of Badakshan, which he 
acquired after the death of Wais Mirza in 1520 and fully aware of the 
futility of all attempts to recover Balkh, then under the Uzbegs, be 
. turned his attention to Kandahar. In 1522, after much worry and 
vigilance he conquered it from the Arghuns, who retired into Sindh. 
Thus of the whole line one patch had slipped сЯ his hands, and the 
` rest remained under his control. But Babar was not satisfied, Six years 
later, when he had become the emperor of Hindustan he attempted to 
recover Balkh from the Uzbegs and used Badakshan as his base, Huma- 
yun had been placed in charge of the campaigns. ‘His sudden departure 
for Agra, to counteract the conspiracy hatched by Khalifa and Mahdi 
: Khwaja, to 2x¢clude him from the throne poiled the projects of 
Babar, and caused much annoyance to him, Babar asked his 
experienced minister Khalifa to take the place of Humayun in 
‘Badakshan, but he objected to go. Humayun also showed his 
reluctance to zeturn to his post, and therefore, in the last resort, he 
deputed Suleiman Mirza, the heir-apparent, to take possession of his 
father’s kingdom, Babar still considered that the retention of the 
province was of great. importance for ihe recovery of his lost 
ancestral dominions?, But he did not live to realize his ambition, 
and he was laid in the grave before a year was out 


‚ Г An Empire Builder of the 16th Century, p. 104. 
/% Ibid., p. 173 
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On Humayun fell the burden of maintaining the double line of 
defence—the inner and oufer frontiers, besides a kingdom, whose 
stability was extremely precarious, He lost the empire of Hindustan 
by his own faults, and the most outstanding of them was his leniency 
towards his brothers, Out of that leniency he divided his dominions 
| among his brothers, and Kamran received the whole of the trans- 
frontier possessions of Babar. Hence so long as Humayun was ruling 
‚ over. Hindustan, as well as after his expulsion from India Kamran 
was concerned about the. frontier defence. After 1540, he was required 

‚ to maintain the outer frontier line alone, For five years more till 
1545, he ruled Kabul, Kandahar and Badakshan, and successfully held 
his own against the Uzbegs and the Persians, He had deprived 
Suleiman Mirza of his hereditary principality of Badakshan, and had 
` brought it under his direct control, When in 1544 Humayun came 
with Persian auxiliaries to wrest his kingdom from Kamran, he had 
made an agreement with the friendly Shah of Persia, that Kandahar, 
after its conquest, would be surrendered to him. Whether it was due 
to the offensive attitude of the Persians or to.the strategic importance of 
Kandahar, whatever іє. Ье, Humayun took possession of it and broke 
‚ faith with the friendly Shah. Shortly after, he recovered Kabul from 
Kamran, who fled away to Sindh, Inthe meanwhile Mirza Suleiman, 
who. had been released by Kamran at the time-of Humayun's invasion 
. in order that he might -be of some help.to him, had estabilshed һіѕ 
independence and taking advantage of the unsettled condition of · 
Humayun's affairs, hád -annexed the districts of Qunduz, Khost and 
Anderab. These were the depeudencies of Kabul under Kamran, 
and when. Humayun demanded them Suleiman would not part with 
them. In 1547 Humayun led an army into Badakshan, and defeated 
Suleiman Mirza, who fled from his country. Though for some time 
the districts were annexed, Badakshan and. Qunduz were bestowed 
“upon Hindal, Khost upon Munim ‘Beg; and Talikan upon Bapus 
yet, political expediency dictated the restoration of the country 
to Mirza ‘Suleiman, who thenceforth remained a faithful ally of 

Humayun : 

But if secure from the-side of Badakshan, he was not so from the 
side of Balkh. It was under the Uzbegs, and they had given offence 
to him by helping Kamran against him in 1548, In the spring of 1549, 
therefore, he marched into Balkh, and commanded Suleiman, and 
Kamran, who had in the meanwhile submitted to Humayun, to join 
him with their forces, Suleiman did, and Kamran did not, In 1550 
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"he “wandered about the country with bad intentions’! and because 
of these bad intentions Humayun achieved nothing. On the other 
hand he was: severly wounded in a dastardly attack by Kamran, and 
thus ended the Balkh expedition never to be repeat till the time of 
Shahjahan < ; 

Until Kamran was blinded and sent away to Месса (1553), 
Humayun's: position in: Kabul was very unsafe, Hindal had been 
kiled (r551) and Askari, taken prisoner, was also sent to Mecca 


where he died in 1557. Kandahar and Badakshan did not give him. - 


any trouble, Suleiman remained loyal to Humayun, who sealed this 
goodwill by giving his daughter Bakshni Banu to Suleiman's son 
Ibrahim, Thus free from his brothers and all frontier troubles, he 
invaded Hindustan, and recovered it with comparative ease, Оп 23rd 
July 1555 he sat on the throne of Delhi for the second time, and 


` before six months were over he died by a fall from his. library (27th 


January 1556) | 
Humayun leít for Akbar the legacy of a. contested successionin а 

 riascent state, His minority and insecurity gave rise to all sorts of 

= trouble on the frontier, Kandahar fell into the hands of the Persians 


in.1558, and Prince Suleiman assumed airs of independence, The: 


latter went so far as to invade Kabul, owing to extreme young age of 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza, who was only five at the time, and retired 
because his own kingdom was threatened by the Uzbegs on the 
north west, In 156r Munim Khan the regent for Muhammad Hakim 
was called to the Court, and then began a really troublous time in 
Kabul, Munim Khan, had been succeeded by his son Ghani Khan, 
but the government was seized by Mahachuchak Begum, Hakim's 
mother with the help of.three nobles, Shah Wali Afgan, Fazal Beg and 
“Abul Fath Beg. When Akbar sent Munim Khan to set things right 
he was defeated by the Begum, In the meanwhile she had put to 
death the three nobles, who had helped her in usurping power, and had 


taken one Haidar Kasim Kohbar, as hér adviser whom she had . 


intended to marry. Atthis juncture arrived the fugitive Abul Maali 
from India, wormed into her fayour, married’ her daughter, and ulti 
mately put her to death, Upon her lover also fell the same -fate 
_ and then Abul Maali seized power, and ruled like a tyrant over Kabul 


Poor Muhammad Hakim fled away to the shelter of Prince Suleiman; 


1. Mrs, Beveridge, Introduction to Humayun Nama, p. 45. 
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who took up his cause, defeated and captured Abul Maali, and handed 
him over to Muhammad Hakim, who had him strangled to death in 
May 1564. This friendliness was cemented by the marriage of Prince 
: Muhammad with the daughter of Prince Suleiman. „Оп this occasion 
` the riiler of Badakshan was-given a part of Kabul in recognition of 
his services, but it offended the Kabulis, .and there was an insurrection. 
In 1566 therefore, the Badakshan prince invaded Kabul with the 
intention of seizing his son-in-law, but failed. Shortly after died his 
(Suleiman's) wife, the spirited Haram Begum, and her.death landed him 
into all sorts of troubles, He fell.out with his grandson, and successor, 
Prince Shah Rukh, and was driven out of the kingdom. He wandered 
a good deal, seeking shelter first: with the Uzbeg ruler of Balkh and 
then with the sovereign of Bokhara, Iskandar Khan, the father of 
Abdulla Khan Uzbeg А 
But the unsettled condition of Badakshan, апа the loss of Kandahar 
did not stand alone. Kabul went its own way, and actually became 
instrumental. in’ jeopardising the safety of Akbar’s empire in 
Hindustan.. Instead of being a bulwork of Hindustan, her ruler tried 
-toimitate Mahmud of Ghazni or Muhammad Ghori, in attacking 
Hindustan when Akbar was in a critical situation. Muhammad 
Hakim twice invaded the Punjab, once іп 1567 when Akbar was 
exerting to crush the rebellion .of the Uzbegs and the Mirzas, and 
again in 1581, when Akbar had, by his religious speculations, raised a 
whirlwind in Hindustan, Be it said to the credit of Akbar, that he 
repulsed his brother both the times and in 1581, actually marched 
into Kabul. Muhammad Hakim had fled away before him and had 
retired into: the hills, leaving the capital to be occupied by Akbar 
Though Akbar punished Muhammad Hakim by bestowing the king- 
dom on his sister, the wife of Khwaja Hasan, yet he realized quite well 
how very dangerous it was to be deprived of the control of the frontier, 
For, a less capable monarch than Akbar would have collapsed in the 
crisis of 1581, and its dreadful nature was due to the. attack of 
' Muhammad Hakim, when the Muslims of Northern India were 
seething in discontent. Whatever was the result of the triumphant 
return of Akbar from Kabul, he became painfully aware of the fact 
that unless Kabul came under his control, his empire of Hindustan 
would be threatened from behind the frontier, the moment there was 
: some commotion. here 
Akbar’s invasions of Kabul synchronised with a. very dark period 
in Badakshan, Owing to the continuous strifes between Suleiman and 
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Shahrukh “the country was now in the most lamentable confusion, the 
soldiery was discontented, the rayats without justice, the garrisons 
dismantled, and the whole country desolate.”! That-was the opportunity 
of the Uzbegs, The days were long past when they were drifting along 
the current like atoms of sand, Now they were thoroughly orgariized 
under their powerful leader Abdulla Khan, Born in 1533, and the son 
of a petty chief Iskandar Khan, he had conquered Bokhara at twenty- 
four, and: had proclaimed his father as the Khakan of the Uzbeg 
tribes at twenty-eight (1561). Then followed a series of victories, 
when Balkh, Samarkand, Taskand, Turkestan, Farghana and. Audijan 
were conquered, and the glories of Shaibani again returned to the 
Uzbegs. In 1583 his father died, and he succeeded to.Khakanship, 
He had watched with a keen interest the civil war between the grand- 
father and grandson in Badakshan, and hardly a year was out (1584) 
when he invaded the kingdom and “without a blow struck seized the 
country, Fleeing for life Prince Shahrukh met his grandfather on ` 
his way to Kabul, and the foes in prosperity became friends ‘ir 
adversity. They found a refuge first at Kabul, and then at the court. 
Akbar. | 
The fall of Badakshan completed the loss of the whole line of the 
outer frontier and it was fraught with consequences for the Mughals, 
Kabul immediately, and Hindustan remotely, were exposed. Fora 
moment therefore it brought about a harmony of interests between 
Akbar, and Muhammad Hakim, The latter applied for help to Akbar, 
in 1584; and Akbar promised “in the first place to despatch an. 
embassy to Badakshan, manifestly hoping to set a bound to 
Abdullah’s conquest by diplomacy, and if this should fail, to follow- 
it by an army to Kabul fully equipped and with a sum of treasure 
under an able general"? Akbar in fact thought, he could for the time 
being treat Kabul, as a buffer state; and wanted to strengthen it, so 


that it may be used as an outwork for Hindustan, But before any . | 


definite steps could be taken in this direction came the news of 
Muhammad Hakim’s death in July, 1585. This changed the attitude 
of Akbar, and the relative importance of Kabul, It could no more 
be treated as a buffer ; it had to be taken under direct control at once. 
“No question of formal annexation arose, because the territory ruled 


1 Von Noer, Akbar, vol, 11, р. 124, 
2 lbid, рр. 128-29. 
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by the Mirza, although in practice long administered as an independent 
state, had always been regarded- in, theory as dependency оп the. 
crown of India"! ‘Akbar, therefore sent Man Singh with some 
troops so that he might maintain order till his arrival. Man Singh 
- came not a moment too late, for "there was in Kabul a Turanian party 
amongst the nobles, which sought to subverse the ambitious designs 
by means of the young princes Kaiqubad and Afrasiab,\2 at the 
instigation of Abdulla Khaa, and Man Singh’s arrival frustrated 
‘their move, A general amnesty was proclaimed and it created a 
` favourable atmosphere for the Emperor's rule, Having thus pacified 
Kabul: by politic clemency Akbar started northwards, and early in 
December, 1585 pitched his tents at Rawalpindi, There or in its 
neighbourhood he lived for full thirteen years, watching the affsirs 
of the Uzbegs and of the Persians, and conquering the countries that 
formed the inner frontier of Hindustan. It is a glorious periód in 
 Akbar's career of conquest and empire-building. It reveals Akbar's 
insight into the importance of frontier defence, as also his consummate’ 
ability to plan extensive campaigns. in one of the most difficult regions 
ofthe world, and to control each minuzae thereof. -Jt is doubtful 
‘whether there is any other epoch in his life when he showed іп a.more 
brilliant way that he had the head to plan and the hand to execute 
that his "originality of conception and bóldness of design were on a par 
with his eye for strategy. | : < 
Hardly a week had passed, when `АКБаг”з ideas took definite shape. 
The whole of the frontier line formed. by Kashmere, the tribal territory 
. and Baluchistan must’ be brought under his control—Kashmere 
because it was of great strategic importance for. controlling all the 
hinterland between the last offshoots of the Himalayas and the Hindu- 
_kush forming the south-eastern frontier of DBadakshan;—the tribal 
territory because inhabited by the most fierce and fickle Yusufzai tribes 
-it lay between the Khyber Pass.and the Hindukush, between Chitral 
on the north of Kabul and Kashmere, and on its control depended . 
` the security of the pass which was the line of communication between | 
Kabul and Northern India ;—and Baluchistan, because it controlled 
the strategic pass and its conquest was necessary either as a precaution ` 
-against the Persian at Kandahar,or-as a preliminary for. the subjugation 
of Kandahar. Ata time when Abdulla Khan, Uzbeg held the -un- 
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disputed sway over ` Central Asia, and threatened Kabul, ít was 
certainly inexpediént to have the Yusufzais in open rebellion inspired by 
their religious zeal, and Yusuf Khan the Sultan of Kashmere in a sulky 
mood at the demand of the emperor to submit and pay homage in : 
person, Hence from Rawalpindi Akbar moved to Attock and thence 
sent two expeditions into the Yusufzai country and Kashmere (1586 
His motive in moving from Rawalpindi to Attock was to “occupy a 
position favourable for control of the operations against Kashmere 
and also against the Afghans of the Yusufzai and Mandar tribes’”?. 
‘The expedition against the tribesmen was held by Zain Khan 
Kokaltash, against the Yusufzais of the Bajaur country, while other. 
officers entered the Samah plateau, the home of the Mandar tribes, 
_ Zain Khan was reinforced later by Raja Bir Bal and Hakim Abul Fath, 
‘but the three commanders fell out, and could not decide upon a 
common. plan of operation. While retreating in despair they were cut 
off by the tribesmen, and lost about half their army, Raja Bir Bal 
was killed on this occassion, Then Raja Todar Mall was commissioned: 
to proceed against the tribesmen, and retrieved the lost prestige of the 
imperial arms, “Here and there he built forts and harried and 
plundered continually, so that he reduced the Afghans to great 
straits,"? Man Singh subsequently won a great victory over their leader 
Jalal іп the. Khyber Pass, On the whole, the expeditions had а 
Cr effect on the disloyalty of the tribesmen, and they proved less . 
roublesome, though they were never conquered, Jalal, their spiritual 
leader kept up the fight till 1600, when he captured Ghazni, but he was 
killed soon. after, А 
As regards Каз теге Akbar had better success, Kasim Khan and 
Raja. Bhagwan Das with some other officers, had been entrusted with 
the task. of conquering that state. Their first contact with the 
Kashmiris ended in a treaty that was not approved by Akbar. Soon 
-after the Sultan and his son surrendered, but being ill-treated the young 
prince Yakub Khan, the son of Sultan, made his escape from the 
imperial camp, and made warlike preparations in his state, Again 
Kasim Khan was sent at the head of an army, and entered Srinagar 
after overcoming the resistance of Yakub Khan. Kashmere was then . 
definitely annexed, and formed a Sarkar of the Subah of Kabul (1587- 
88). Thus Akbar-became comparatively free from anxiety by the year 
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1581, and the next year he started to - visit’ Kabul and Kashmere, at 
thistinié Akbar must have felt immense satisfaction to think that 
"Kabul and Kashmere could no more afford an opportunity for the 
ambition of the Uzbegs, and that they now, formed integral parts of 
the empire 
Thus far only half the frontier line had been secured, There 

remained Sind and Baluchistan. Akbar left Kabul in November, 1589, 
in order to take in hand the conquest of Sind, and deputed in 1590, 
Abdur’ Rahim, Khanikhana for:the purpose, Ever ‘since 1574 the 
island fortress of Bakhar, had remained under imperial control. Now 
the Khanikhana, was appointed Subedar of Multan, and directed to 
annex the kingdom. of Thattah then under . Mirza Jani, the Tarkhan. 
The latter was: defeated at two places, and surrendered in 1591. With 
his surrender, his kingdom .was annexed. Four years later in 
February, 1595, the fort of Siwi, to the south-east of Quetta fell to the 
imperialists, led by Mir Masum, the soldier and the historian. The. 
Parni Afghans, who stubbornly defended -the fort, were defeated and 
after their defeat, “all Baluchistan, as far as the frontiers of the Kanda- 
har province, and including Makran, the region near the coast, passed 
under the imperial sceptre”! Akbar had considered the conquest of ` 
Sind and Baluchistan as a necessary prelude to the recovery of Kandahar, 

or toan effectual warding off of any attack from there. Here he was 

more fortunate than his expectations, and without a blow struck he 

acquired Kandahar. In April, 1595, its Persian Governor Muzaffar 
Husian Mirza handed over: the: fortress to Akbar's officers, and thus 

one of the vital problems of the frontier defence was solved for Akbar 

The conquest ‘of Kashmere, Sind, Baluchistan, the . punishment of 

the tribesmen, and the surrender of Kandahar were great triumphs; 

ard revealed the mighty strength of Akbar, Ву 1 595 the inner 

‘frontier’ had been perfectly secured, as also the south-western part of 

outer frontier. These grand achievements highly -impressed the 
` contémporaries of Akbar, and specially Abdulla Khan. Now he could . 
never entertain the idea ‘of meddling in the affairs of Akbar’s empire. 

He “must rather have felt relief that Akbar did not make a common 

cause against him with Shah Abbas,”* But that was out of the 
question, so long as Karidahar remained under Akbar. Abdulla 

khan’s apprehensions were rooted in his enmity with Shah Abbas to: 
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whom he had lost: Mashad,. Merv, Herat and most of Trans-oxiana 
before his death,t Therefore he showed a good deal of concern to 
win the friendship of Akbar and actually proposed a matrimonial 
alliance between his son, and a daughter of Akbar. Akbar treated his 
overtures with scant attention and wrote a diplomatic letter in 1596 
emphasising his great power, enormous resources and vast dominions, 
perhaps to. convey that it was beneath his dignity to accord to his 
proposal Two years later the powérful Khakan died, and thus 
departed the greatest enemy of Akbar. Other affairs awaited his 
attention; and relieved from all anxiety in the north, he returned to 
Agra the very same year. Не had achieved much, but even with 
his great talents and vast resources he had not risked an invasion of 
Balkh and Badakshan. Perhaps.even after the death of Abdulla 
Khan, the Uzbegs were sufficiently strong in those two provinces, and 
Akbar considered that a campaign ‘would have extremely indifferent 
results, For а long time to come, they remained a decisive factor in 
the problem of the frontier defence of the Mughals. 

Akbar. left a powerful and progressive empire to his son Jahangir 
(1605). with a strong frontier and organized system of defence. 
‘Kandahar had been strengthened, and.the tribal territories controlled 
by fortresses, built at strategic points. . The Uzbegs, after the death of 
their leader, had become disunited, and their chiefs were fighting 
among themselves for supremacy, Hence Jahangir could afford to 
neglect them, But far otherwise was the case of the Persians, Their 
king Shah Abbas (1587-1629) was one of the greatest monarchs of the 
age. Shrewd and capable he excelled in tortuous diplomacy по less 
than е. art of war. Не had utterly humiliated Abdulla Khan, and 
had taken the easy Mughal acquisition of Kandahar very much to . 
heart. He began to cast about for plans to recover it, shortly after 
Jahangir’s accession, and did not cease until he had achieved it, 
Early in Jahangir’s reign he secretly ordered his officers in the districts 
of Herat, Farra, Seistan, and Khorasan to make a surprised ‘attack on 
Kandahar. But because the governor of Kandahar, constantly on 
the alert, had got timely imformation of his designs and was 
prepared to stand a siege, the Persians did not succeed (1607). -The 
Shah, whose designs had thus been revealed, feigned indignation .at 
the so-called unauthorized proceedings of his unruly officers, and sent 
an ambassador to Jahangir to explain and apologise. Jahangir, -of 
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` course, took it with good grace, but adequately reinforced the garrison 
at Kandahar, so that it might not be taken unawares again, 

But the precautionary measures of Jahangir did not escape the eye 
of Shah Abbas, and he sedulously set to soothe his suspicions about 
Kandahar, His embassies to Jahangir came pretty frequently, and 
. conveyed professions of friendship mingled with fulsome flattery, 

_ Costly and handsome presents were also not wanting. Between 
1611 and 1620, there came four “embassies, all of which assured 
the Emperor that the Shah bore sincerest. regards and warmest 
affection for him. Deceived by these empty shows Jahangir slackened 
his vigilance and reduced the garrison at Kandahar, Nothing could 
be more welcome to Shah Abbas. He secretly prepared a strong 
army, besieged’ Kandahar in March-1622 and-took it after a siege of 
forty days. Prince Shahjahan, who had been ordered to repulse the 
enemy revolted,and for the rest of Jahangir’s reign the Mughal court had 
neither leisure nor inclination to wrest Kandahar from the Persians 
"Thus Jahangir lost what Akbar had gained on the outer frontier, and 
Kabul became exposed again on the south west. 

But Kandahar was not lost for ever. In February 1638 it was again 
‘ betrayed to Shahjahan, by its Persian Governor Ali Mardan Khan. 
Emboldened by this freak of fortune Shahjahan thought, that he might 
undertake the recovery of Balkh and Badakshan. Nor were the 
circumstances unfavourable for such a project, Imam Kuli of the 
Astrakhanide dynasty died in 1642 after a prosperous гше of thirty- 
two years, and his vast .kingdom comprising Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Balkh and ;Badakshan plunged into confusion, His son Nazar 
Mahammad had succeeded him, but he proved a failure, and owing 
to his high-handed proceedings, the Uzbeg generals deposed him and 
set up his eldest son Abdul Aziz іп April, 1645. The deposed father 
was assigned only a portion of the kingdom comprising Balkh and 
Badakshan, This civil strife resulting in the division of Uzbeg 
dominions was the opportunity for Shabjahan, and he planned ап 
expedition promptly into Badakshan, In June, 1645 the fort of 
Kahmard was occupied, but was abondoned soon after, In 
October another expedition was led by Raja Jagat Singh, and it 
resulted in the occupation of the Khost district, After these two 
pioneer expeditions Prince Murad was sent at the head of an immense, 
army, fiifty-thousand strong in June 1646. Qunduz was occupied on 
the 22nd, June, and the city of Balkh. entered on the 2nd July. 
Nazar Mahamad fled away towards „Persia leaving his treasures 
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to the invaders, ard it appeared as if the country was conquer- 
ed, | * 
But troubles started soon enough, Prince Murad hated the hilly 

country and its rustic inhabitants, and longed for Hindustan, 

Shahjahan failed to impress upon him the necessity of remaining there, 

He abandoned his charge without caring for his father's wishes, and. 
came away, Terrible was the fate of the people of the country and 

their new conquerors after his departure, The Uzbegs. made their 

life miserable and the government of the Mughals fell into disorder. ` 
It was only when Aurangzeb came, defeated the Uzbegs and occupied 

the city of Balkh (May, 1647) that the situation was relieved, But the 

period of trouble had not come to ап end for the Mughals, Hardly 

- had Balkh been occupied when an army of Abdul Aziz appeared 

. within forty miles of it, Aurangzeb repulsed it and advanced up to 

Timurabad amidst incessant fighting, -The following week wasa 

period of the most strenuous struggle, when the Mughal army covered 

itself with glory and the Mughal prince showed. those sterling qualities 

of dogged resolution, cóol courage and consummate generalship, for 

which he became famous Jater on. The king of Bokhara impressed by 

the bravery and skill of Aurangzeb, opened negotiation for peace, He 

_ proposed that Balkh should be bestowed upon his own brother, while 

Shahjahan had already promised it to Nazar Mahammad, In the mean- 

while the Mughals sick of the terrible warfare, sterile country and the 

barbarous ways of the people, clamoured to return bome, They cons- 

tantly thwarted Aurangzeb’s schemes for conquest, because they 

thought if he determined to conquer the whole of Transoxiana, of 

` which he was not incapable, they would not return home for years, 

Circumstances however favoured their purpose, and by September a . 
settlement was arranged with Nazar Mahammad, who got back the 
province on his recognizing the suzerainty of Shahjahan. Aurangzeb 
returned to Kabul Бу October and was followed by the whole army. 
The latter suffered untold hardships because of the severe winter, and 
lost five-thousand men, Besides these losses, the Indian treasury had 
spent four crores of rupees for no gaius whatever, “Not an inch of 
territory was annexed, no dynasty changed, and no enemy replaced by 
an ally on the throne of Balkh”! The frontier line formed by Balkh 
and Badakshan was not recovered, and never afterwards did the Mughal 
emperors indulge in the vain attempt of recovering these provinces, 
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Equally unfortunate was Shahjahan with regard to Kandahar. 
After Ali Mardan Khan betrayed it into the hands of the Mughals, 
Shahjahan had spared no pains to strengthen it. Nevertheless, Shah 
Abbas II determined to take it and made a vigorous preparation 
secretly. The news however leaked out, and Shahjahan began to 
show some concern. It had been intimated that the Shah wanted to 
besiege the fortress in the winter. This unnerved the carpet-knights 
of the Mughal.court, for they defeated a campaign in the bitter cold 
of the frontier regions. They therefore advised that it was not likely 
that the Shah would choose the cold weather for a siege, and Shahjahan 
listened to them, He remained content after sending a reinforcement, 
but the Shah was not deterred from his task by the cold weather. He 
attacked Kandahar about the middle of December, 1648, and took it on 
the 7101 February, 1649. 

The news of the commencement of the siege came to the court on 
the 16th January, 1649 as an eye-opener, and Shahjahan issued 
immediate orders, to Aurangzeb and Sadulla Khan to proceed .to 
Kandahar with a relieving force, Before the commanders - reached 
Kabul, Kandahar had capitulated, and there they were detained owing 
to a heavy snow-fall. Consequently they reached Kandahar on the 
14th May. The relieving force was employed as a besieging army. 
and the lack of siege-guns seriously. hampered their operations. After 
months of futile work, they were ordered to give up the attempt 
and to retire (sth. September,. 1649), and thus ended the fist 
Mughal effort to recover Kandahar, in cloud and smoke 

Shajahan could not rest in peace, but neither could he rush to 
recover Kandahar from a foe whose strength he knew only too well, 
He took two years to prepare, and ordered Aurangzeb with an army 
of fifty to sixty thousand men and a fine park of artillery to take it. 
With great vigour the siege began on the 2nd May, 1652, but by the 
end of June it was realized that the Mughal guns would never breach 
the walls. Once again Shahjahan had to eat his humble pie, and 
order a retreat. 

A year later Dara was directed to undertake the task, With a 
vast army seventy thousand strong, and huge field-pieces, as: also with 
` а good deal of conceit, he commenced the siege on the 28th April, 
and continued it till the-27th September. In spite of his equipments 
and unflagging zeal he failéd to make an impresssion on the Persians, 
and was therefore ordered to retire, That was the third time that 
Shahjahan, and the last time that any Mughal Emperor attempted to 
recover Kandahar from the Persians, 
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Thus ir the héyday of Mughal rule, in the regime’ of: 
the glorious" Shahjahan, the outer frontier of the empire could 
not be recovered, [t betokened ill for the future safety of the 
Mughal rule both in Kabul and Hindustan. It was specially so 
when the empire was expanding southwards, and new kingdoms were: 
being brought under the Muglial sway. It was in fact getting 
unwieldy, and the effects were felt: during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
The unwieldy size undermined the efficiency of frontier defence, and 
soon after Aurangzeb's succession, there arose troubles on the inner 
frontier 

In 1667 the Yusufzais started tronble. Ata time they were rapidly 
expanding they found a leader in Bhagu, who organized them, and 
sent them to attack the Mughal terrritory, They crossed the Indus, 
invaded the plain of Pakhali, and captured several Mughal outposts, 
The Emperor therefore planned a grand campaign, and ordered three 
divisions to attack the enemy one from Attock, another from Kabul 
and the third from the court. The last two divisions took time to 
arrive on the scene and therefore the Foujdar of Attock led his own 
division-against the Yusufzais, А battle was fought оп the south 
bank of the Indus in which the rebels were defeated, and then they 
evacuated the imperial territory on this side of the river, Not ventur- 
ing -to enter the enemy's country all: alone, the Foujdar awaited 
reinforcements, and when they came, Shamshir Khan of Kabul took 
over the supreme command. He won many victories, and made a 
fair headway into their country; In the meanwhile came: Mahammad 


` Amin Khan from: the court with nine thousand troops, and joining 


Shamshir Khan, took over the supreme command from him. Under 
his able leadership the Mughals entered the Swat Valley, and forced the 
inhabitants-to keep peace for some time. Strong Mughal garrisons were 
stationed at different points, and they kept- the country under control 
“In 1672, however, began “a formidable danger," The. tactless 
action of the Foujdar of Jalalabad bred discontent among the 
Khyber clans. -The Afridis rose under their. chieftain Acmal Khan» 
ess! To зирргезз them Mahammad Amin Khan was sent in 
the spring of 1672, and suffered a severe defeat and heavy losses at 
'Ali Masjid in April It is said, forty thousand Mughals were cut to 
pieces, and many, including the commander, had to leave their families 
.as prisoners in the hands of the.barbarians, The disaster was aggra- 
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vated at the news that Khush-hal Khan of the Khatak clan had also 
taken arms against the Emperor.. It was a national rising and the 
whole Pathan land from Kandahar to Attock was seething in rebellion 
The Emperor deputed Mahabat Khan but he proved a failure, Then 
Shuja’at Kban was ordered to punisli the Afghans (14th November 
1673), in co-operation with Jaswant Singb. He failed even more 
ignominously than Mahabat Khan, being severely defeated and killed 
at the Karapa pass (21st February, 1674). 

` The repetition of these disasters compelled Aurangzeb to come to 
the spot and direct the operations himself, In June, 1674 he arrived 
at Hasan Abdal, and remained there for a year and a half, With his 
arrival "imperial diplomacy, no less than imperial arms began to have 
effect. Many clans:were won over by the grant of presents, 
pensions, jagirs and posts.in the Mughal army to their headmen: As 
for the irreconcilables, whom neither the concentration of imperial 
force could overawe,.nor the treasures of India could buy, their valleys 
were penetrated by detachments from Peshwar. Thus іп а short time 
the Gholai, Ghalzai, Shirrani and “Yusufzai clans were defeated and 
ousted from their villages, A Mughal outpost held Bazarak, the 
Shirrani capital At this the Daudzai, Tarakzai and Tirahi | tribes 
made their submission, Muhammad Asharf, the son of Khush-hal 
S centered the imperial service... Similarly the son of Bhagu; 
the Yusufzai ringleader, offered to wait on the Emperor on receiving 
an assurance of safety. Darya Khan Afridi's followers promised to bring 
the head of Acmal, the Afridi pretender, if their past misdeeds were 
forgotton, (end of August),”1 - 

In the meanwhile the imperial armies were closing round the 
Mohmand tribe and their allies. They were defeated with heavy 
slaughter at Ali Masjid and Gandamak, but not crushed Early in 
1675 they recovered their lost ground by inflicting two defeats on the 
imperialists, Towards the end of the year 1675, however, the situation 
had considerably improved, and the Mughal outposts had been pushed 
forward.. The Emperor returned to Delhi (March, 1676) with au easy 
heart. Throughout the: year 1677 peace reigned, because the Mughals 
and the Afghans suffered from a seven months’ drought and famine. 
“In 1678 Amir Khan, a very able man, was appointed Governor of 
Kabul and retained the office for twenty years till 1698. Не excelled 
in diplomacy no less than in the art of war, and he followed a policy 
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of “divide and rule.” - "Under his astute management they ceased to 
trouble the Imperial Government, and spent their energies in inter- 
‘necine quarrels”! The Yusufzais submitted, though the Afridis 
remained in arms longer, 

‚ Оп the whole, the frontier became quiet for some time, The war 
had cost much to the empire. Apart from the financial loss, the 


political effect was grievous “It made the employment of the Afghans 


in the ensuing Rajput war impossible, though the Afghans were just 
the class of soldiers who could have won victory for the imperialists in 
that rugged and barren country. Moreover it relieved the pressure 
on Shivaji by draining the Deccan of the best Mughal troops for 
service on the N. W. frontier”: Thus the frontier trouble adversely 
reacted upon the stability of the empire, Already the outer frontier 
had been lost, and now the inner frontier became the source of all 
sorts of trouble for the Mughals. The cumulative effect began to be 
felt after the death of Aurangzeb. Hardly thirty years had passed 
after the frontier defence entirely collapsed, when taking advantage of 
it came Nadir Shah like a whirlwind, and swept off the last vestiges of 
the imperial prestige. His invasion resulted in the annexation of the 
whole country to the west ofthe Sutlej. The inner and outer lines of 
frontier were thus lost, and that was the death-kuell of the Mughal 


empire, Loss of the Rajput adherence would have meant nothing had . 


the frontier provinces, the prolific land of soldiers, remained to the. 
Mughals, The loss of the frontiers was a double danger ; it exposed 
the kingdom of Hindustan to external attack, and it weakened the 
kingdom in warlike resources, The. rapid expansion of the empire 
southwards, made it unwieldy, and also weakened the frontier defence 
to a degree unknown before. 


H, N. SINGA 
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Relief showing two Yaksini busts, in the Mathura 
` Museum 


( By the courtesy of the Museum authorities.) 


Usnisa-sraskata (a mahapurusa-laksana) in the 
early Buddha images of India 


The Mahapadina and the Lakkhana Suttintas of the Digha Nikiya 
(vols, II and III) refer to one of the 32 signs! of the Buddha's person as 
unhisasisa ; in later Buddhist Sanskrit works such as the Lalitavistara, 
JMahavyutpatt, it is referred to as uanisa-divaskata. The correct 
interpretation of this’ peculiarity of a Buddha, especially in connec- 
tion with its representatiori in’ Buddhist iconoplastic art of different 
‘periods, has engaged the attention of many a scholar. Long ago, 
Burnouf, after a careful examination of this question, wrote, “I 
propose to translate the term standing for the first of the characteristic 
signs of agreat man, as the Tibetans did and as the Buddha statues 
testify : ‘his head is crowned by a cranial protuberance'"? Remusat, 
however, some time before Burnouf, interpreted this physical peculiarity, 
‘partly after the Tibetan manner, supplying in addition a detail 
relating to the arrangement of the hair:“He Has the hair gathered 
together ina knot upona fleshy tubercle placed on the summit of 
his head",? The exact significance of this Jakgane has since then 
been: discussed by various scholars such as Foucher, Waddell,* 





Е Senart pointed out long ago that the Indian conception about 
these Mahipurusa-laksanas ‘went far beyond the confines of Buddhism 
having taken root in older Brahmanic myths’; Essai sur la legende 
du Buddha, Paris, 1882, pp. 28f. The bearer of these marks on his 
body was destined to be either a Саёгаза’гЙ monarch or a Buddha, 

2 Lotus de la Bonne Lot, p. 560. 3 Mel, Asiat, 1, p. 168. 

4. L'art Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhira, II, p. 295. 

5 Ost Astatiscne Zeitschrift, 1914, ‘Buddha’s Diadem or Usniga', 
It is very difficult to accept Waddell’s conclusions on account of the 
fact that the premises on which he bases them do not bear scrutiny, 
His identification of cakvavaka, the Nagaraja at Bharhut as Varuna, 
the god of sky and ‘ocean, is not established on solid data, Again, 
the six-headed figure of Mahasena (Skanda-karttikeya) in the Yuan 
Kwang grottos, who can be correctly described as such from the 
attributes which are in his hands, viz, a Sakti and a cock, and his 
peacock vehicle, has been ‘wrongly designated by him as Varuna. 
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and Coomaraswami? and different explanations have been given by 
them : 
For determining the real sense ofthis term, one will.have to take 
into careful consideration the original meaning of the word Usnisa, 
the interpretation of this /eksana by the celebrated commentator 
Buddliaghosa (C. sth century A.D), its presence or absence in the 
list of the Puruga-lakganas in Brahmanical literature, such as.the Brat- 
: затй а of Varahamihira and last, but not the least, the important 
testimony of the Buddha images of different periods, especially the 
early Gandhara and Mathura ones, From its etymological sense, 
“a protection from the sun, sunshade”, the term Ugniga is interpreted 
as “a turban”, usually “a royal turban”, e.g. King Milinda names it 
‘among the royal insignia.? The head-dress of a Brakmacarin is also 
referred to as Usnisa.? But, this usual sense of a turban can hardly 
be accepted to explain this physical pecularity of a Buddha, for 
the Bodhisattvas, when they left the world to attain Buddhatva, dis- 
carded, according to tradition, their head dress and other ornaments. 
Buddhaghosa, in his Sumangalavilasini, explains the Jakgana Unhi- 
sasisa as referring to the well-developed forehead (parifunnanalita) апа. 
the well-developed head (Paripupnasisa) of the MaAüpuruga. He 
develops the first part of his explanation, thus, JMahapurisassa hi 
dakkhina-kannacilikaio ` patthiya mamsapatalam ulthahitva sakala- 
nalatam chidiyamanam: puürayamanaw gantoà Vamakanna-culikaya 
patitthitam ғаћћо bandha unhisapatto viya virocati, So, according 
to him, this refers to the mass of flesh which rises from the root of 
the right ear, extends over and thus covers the whole of the forehead 


Moreover, there is no justification for assuming that the 7 hoods of 
the Adisega on whose coils Narayana Visnu is depicted in a recum- 
bent pose, is the ४४१७७८ of the same god, | Other objections can be 
raised, which make it impossible for one to accept his solution of 
the #80784 problem, 

+ J.R. А. 5, 1928., Buddha's cuda, hair and usnisa, crown. 

2 Milinda Рафа, р. 330: fubbakinam Khattiyinam anubhitint 
paribhogabhandini seyyath idan : setacchattam upkisam paduka vila- 
vijani khaggaratanam mahirahini ca sayanan 

3 Agnipurana, ch. go, v. 10-11: 


ЗЧ dame gu add घटीम्‌। 
. अदमालां पुसकादि शिविकाद्रधिकारक॑ ॥ 
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and ends near the root of the left ear, resembling the tied turban-folds 
of kings ; ie, this fleshy growth is uniformly distributed over the whole 
of the forehead and shines forth like the front plait of the royal 
turban, He goes out of his way to remark that kings modelled 
the folds of their turban (Unhisapatia) on this characteristic 
of the great men. As regards the second part, the learned commentator 
‚ refers to various kinds ‘of undeveloped heads resembling those of a 
monkey, in‘ shape like a fruit, and extremely bony or pitcher-like in 
appearance, or of the rapidly sloping type ; whereas the great man’s 
head. is fully developed and rotund everywhere (sabbaitha pariman- 
dala) like a water bubble (mahapurisassa pana  üraggena vattetvd 
thapitam viya suparipunnam tdakabubbulasadisam sisam hott). Dr. 
Rhys Davids remarks about the explanation of Buddhaghosa, “In 
either case, the rounded highly developed appearance is meant 
giving to the unadorned head the decorative dignified effect of a 
crested turban and ‘the smooth symmetry of a water bubble"! We 
should point out here that both these senses of the word were not 
Buddhaghosa's own invention: but were current in his time. But the 
most. important point here is that ‘the bony protuberance on the top 
of the Buddha’s skull'- a sense which is established beyond doubt in 
later tradition, both literary and plastic, is not referred to here, : 

We may enquire now about the characteristic feature of the 
heads of great men, as recorded in Brahmanical literature, It must | 
be observed here that the word s$niga$irga does not occur in the 
Brahmanical texts among the Mahapurusa-lakganas, so far known 
to me. But the inherent sense of the word might be referred 
to there in. a different manner. Thus, the great inhabitants 
of Svetadvipa, where Narada went in quest of the Bhagavat, 
are said to. have heads like ‘an umbrella, (chatra&riiéirga ; not 
chatrakoti, as Waddell and. Coomaraswamy have put it) The great 
gods Nara and Narayana, visited by Narada in the VadarikaSrama 
. аге characterised with heads like umbrellas, a feature described 





1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, П, p. 16, fn, 4. Dr. В. М, 

Barua, informs me that the force of the word ceva in the commentary 

` should be taken into account, Both the senses of PariZwnnanalatatati 
and Parifunnasiso are comprised in the term #254550, 


2 Mahabharata, xii, 334, II, 
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as'a Mahipuruga-lakgana,» Varahamihira describes the heads of 
kings (¢akravarttins) as resembling the shape of an umbrella. Utpala 
comments on this passage that this umbrella-like shape refers to the 
high broad expanse of the upper part of the head, The Samudvikasastra 
tells us that he whose head resembles an open umbrella or the breast 
of a young lady is destined to be a sirvabhauma (ca&ravartti) 
monarch, Thus, the Brahmanical traditions about the &irolaksana 
of gods, great men and kings are unanimous in laying down that 
the outline of the head would resemble that of an expanded 
umbrella ;* і, e. here also we finda reference to ‘the rounded highly 
` developed appearance’ of the head as is alluded to by Buddhaghosa 
in the term ‘udakabubdulasadisa’. As regards the first part of 
Buddhaghosa's explanation (viz. Paripunnanalitata), if we refer to 
the section on the Satkhalalitalaksanas of human beings in the Brhat- 
samhitgs we can understand what our author means here : thus, -those 


d Mahabharata, xii, 343. 38 : 
чтач थ ЗЕЯ शिरसी देवयोसयो; । 
एवं लचणसम्पन्नी महापुरुषसंज्ञितौ॥ 
2 Brhatsamhita, ch. 67, v, 76: 
छत्राकारैः शिरोभिरवनीथाः | 
Utpala : ; | 
छनराकारेम्छनाहतिभिरुष्वं भागविखुतैरवनीशा राजानः | 
3 Simudvikasistra, Уейка{ебуага Press, Bombay, p. 78 : " 
विकसच्छषाकार यस्य शिरो युवतिकुचनिभं वापि । 
नृपतिः а सावंभौसो fet वा यख स महो: ॥ 

4 It may be objected that the umbrellas as represented in early 
Indian art is flat in shape and so do not show the gently rising carved 
out line which is necessary for the confirmation of our hypothesis. 
But it should be remembered that all the umbrellas are not of the 
flat type which is usually shown over stupas and оп Bodhi trees ; 
partially dome-shaped -umbrellas are also known (cf, HITA, pi. XIII, 
fig. 48—а Bharhut rail medallion) and these were usually spread over 
honoured beings, | 

5 Ch. 67, v. 30-2: उन्नतविपुलैः tE tfaa: (Utpala—ssd«dfigsfietu. शङ्गैधैनिन 
tau भवन्ति )। чазайтї йи ललाटेन (ए७४१1४--अ्रधेन्द्सडशेनापचन्दतुल्यन ललाटेन धनवन्त 
ईश्वरा भवन्ति )। शक्तिविशलैराचार्यता ((7181#--शक्तिविशालैः श॒क्तिविस्तीणैंलेलाडैराचाैता reda 
भवति । परोपदेशक rau.) | 
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with high and broad áan£Aas (the bone on the forehead) are (destined 
to be) rich (great) men; the rich (great) are characterised by a fore- 
head like a half-moon in appearance; men with broad $uZ/is (front 
portion of the skull) are instructors of persons, The Samudrikasastra 
tells us also the same thing.! Thus, it appears, from all this that 
the parallel evidence of the early as well as the later Brahmanical texts 
proves that the early Buddhist writers did not mean by the term 
Unkisasisa ‘the bony protuberance of the head’ and Buddhaghosa 
was quite correct in giving us the full technical sense of the term, 
current in his time. It is universally accepted by scholars that the 
Buddhists adopted these signs of the Mahkapurusas from the Brah- 
mins and applied them to the person of the Buddha ; so it will be 
natural for us to seek for their proper significance among the Brah- 
manical literature. Thus we must: accept Senart’s statement that 
‘this particular Jakgapa is not in the list of the signs of a Great Man 
in Brahmanical writings such as the “Brkat SamAiza"'? with some 
modification, | | | 

But then the question may arise when did this term come to mean 
a'bony protuberance?” That this sense had already come into exis- 
tence when Yuan Chwang visited India in the 7th century A.D, is 
proved by the fact that he went on pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Buddha's Usnisa-bone in Hilo, near Сапаһага Two centuries 
earlier, the same temple enshrining the precious relic, viz., “Sakya 
Julai’s skull-top bone” was seen and described by Fa-hien, It is true 
that this relic ‘in shape. like a wasp’s nest or the back.of the arched 
hand, shown to believing’ pilgrims in Hilo’ was an imposture ; but, it 
is interesting to note that this peculiarity of Buddha’s head was 
understood in different manners by the two famous Buddhists of 
the sth century A.D, viz, the Chinese traveller Fa-hien and the 
Indian commentator Buddhaghosa, This can be explained, however, 
by suggesting that Buddhaghosa who wrote his commentaries in 
Ceylon has offered us the original meaning of the term, which 
as has been shown by us, is borne out by the evidence of the 
Brahmanical texts, whereas, these Chinese pilgrims refer to the 





1 | Sümudrika-S., р. 74 — 
Е विपुलमूध्वं मधिकसुन्नतमदन्दुसन्मितं राज्यम्‌ | 
प्रदिशत्याचायैपदं शक्तिविशालं awi भालंभू॥ _ 
2 Senart, Essai sur la legende du Buddha, p. 111, 
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| popular superstition about this supposed ‘skull-top bone relic’ with 
which Buddhism was at first little concerned. Watters remarks : 
‘It’ is interesting to .observe that we do not find mention 
of any Buddhist monks as being concerned in any way with this 
* precious relic.’ Again, it seems that there was some confusion in 
the minds of the Chinese regarding the exact nature of the Озуйва, 
“Some, like Yuan Chwang, regarded it as a separate formation on, 
but not a part of, the top of the skull"? Yuan Chwang and the other 
pilgrims use the Chinese word ¢ing-ku (bone of the top of the head) 
for Usniga ; several other Chinese translations of it are Zing-jou 
chi, i.e "the flesh top-knot on the top of the head" and juchi-bu 
or “the bone of the flesh top-knot, Other Chinese methods of des- 
cribing this laksana are: "On the top ofthe head the Ugniga like 
a deva sunshade (a reference no doubt in a round about manner to the 
Chatrakrtiswsa of the Brahmanical texts); or as having “оп the top 
- of his head the Ugnisa golden skull-top bone.” Lastly, itis said that 
"on the top of the Buddha's head is manifested the ugnisa, i.e, mani- 
fested occasionally as а miraculous phenomenon ; and itis not visible 
to the eyes of ordinary beings,”3 
. But whence came tbis adventitious sense of this term Usnisa, in 

the Indian literature? Here, fortunatély, the Buddha figures belonging 
to different ancient and  medizval art-centres of India will come 
to our aid. The. Indian Buddha types of Mathura belonging to the 
early Kusana period and the early Hellenistic ones from Gandhara 
supply us with much useful data regarding the solution of our problem. 

.. But, in order to utilise the evidence of the early Kusana Buddha- 
heads of Mathura, we must first answer the question whether these 
. are actually depicted bald except for the central snail-shell (&epardda) 
coil of hair on the top; because the hair-question is intimately 
connected with the Ugniga one, The head, reproduced in pl. т, fig. т, 
- shows a smooth highly developed cranium which rises up from the 


I On Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p, 197, | 

2 Watters, 1bid., p. 196 : ‘this protuberance was supposed to be 
a sort of abnormal development of the upper surface of the skull 
into a small truncated cone covered with flesh and skin and hair’ 
a very satisfactory description of the later adventitious sense, 

3 Watters, Ibid,, p. 197 
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hairline (ketarekha) with the central hair-coil on the top? The 
smoothness of the raised cranium Ied scholars to think that the heads 
were shaven, But, there is no question that there were doubts in the 
minds of some of them with regard to this point. Dr, Vogel, while 
discussing the iconography of the sculptural specimens in the Mathura 
Museum, refers to the Katra Bodhisattva-Buddha and another standing 
Buddha (Nos. Ат & A4 in the Museum) and remarks, ‘that these are 
indeed Buddha images of the Kusana period in which the head 
is shaven, But while describing the images themselves, in the 
case of Ar, he observes: “the treatment of the hair deserves 
special notice. It is not carved in curls, but it is only indicated 
by a line over the forehead, so as to give the impression that the 
head is shaven. In the case of по, Ад, his remark is “the hair 
is treated so as to simulate the shaven head of a monk”. But, in his 
recent publication on Mathura sculptures, he is definite: “La tete 
rase porte un ugniga en forme de colimacon (£afarda)", i.e, the shaven 
head bears an ugniga in the form of а snail-shell* It was Mons, 
Foucher, however, who first definitely pointed out that the early 
Mathura heads were not shaved, in these words “we want to point out 
` this mode of stopping rigorously on the forehead the line of the hair 
of which the mass is indicated only by a perfectly compact smooth 
modelling: so well that in keeping altogether the silhouette 
characteristic of the chignon, the head appears entirely ѕһауеп”,* 
Dr, Codrington refers to this feature in these words: “the usnisa is 
represented as a colled protuberance something like a snail-shell, the 
head itself being smooth, but with the line of the forehead clearly 
marked,” Later, his positive statement about the ४81065 as a 
protuberance and further remark that ‘no attempt is made to dis- 
guise it, as in Gandhàra' are not based on the correct interpretation 


I Mathura Museum Catalague, p. A27; Vogel: “Shaven head”, 
This may be regarded as a good representative of the early Kusana 
Buddha heads of Mathura; cf, the Katra Buddha: Coomaraswamy 
says about this head type: “rarely seen after the 2nd cent, A.D. and 
never after the fifth”, 

2 Mathura Museum Catalogue, p. 35. 

Ibid, p. 47; italics are ours, 
Ibid р. 49. 5 Ars Asiatica, vol. XV, p. 36. 
Foucher, L’Art Graeco-Bouddhigue, etc., p. 700, 

Codrington, Ancient India, р, 44. 


NAO о 
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of these features. A little later, in the same publication, he definite- 
ly asserts that “at least in the early part .of the Kushan century 
it is: certain. the head was left bare? Dr. Coomaraswamy, on : 
the other hand, was at first of opinion that the early Kusana 
Buddha and Bodhisattva type of Mathura was characterised 
by the shaven .head’, That he changed his opinion some 
what later is proved by this observation of his about the early 
` Kusana.type : ‘the head smooth, with a conical, spirally twisted projec- 
tion on the crown of the head ; let us not take it for granted that the 
head is. shaved, ог that the projection is an Usniga’.2 Ludwig Bachhofer, 
however, in criticising Mons, Foucher’s conclusion, observes : “There: 
is по valid reason why in one place of the head, the hair should. 
unmistakably be represented as such, while close by it should only 
be indicated by quite other means." But Mons, Foucher’s con- 
‘clusion can be justified on the following grounds, If these heads 
were represented as shaved at all, what.could have been. the explana- 
tion of this distinct swell on.the.skull above,the hair-line ? Shaven 
. headed monks are depicted in Indian plastic art; but these do not. 
show this distinct cranial division into two planës just near the 
hesarekha, That the Mathura artists of this period weré in the habit 
-of indicating the hair in this manner can be proved, if we carefully 


1 Hist. of Ind. & Indonesian Art, p. 56-7, In his Origin of the 
“Buddha Image (M. Е. A. Bulletin, vol. IX, по. 4, p. 23) however, he 
seems to have already changed his opinion, Referring to the great 
differences that are to be found in the treatment of the hair on Buddha- 
heads, in Gandhàra and Mathura, he remarks: “in Mathura, however, | 
both Buddha and Jina images are represented at first with а spiral 
protuberance whichis a lock of hair and se? an semiga ; later the 
whole head ‘and hair are covered with small short curls, and this type 

- after the second century becomes the almost universal rule, the only 
example of the smooth head dating from the Gupta period being the 
Mankuwar image, 448-9 A.D." 

2 /.К.4.5. 1928, p. 817. He further adds in 75i, p. 827, “that 
the remainder of the head is smooth does not mean that it is shaved 
butsimply that all the long hair was drawn up close and tight over 
the scalp into the single stress, The thickness of this smooth hair 
is always clearly indicated in the sculptures." 

. 3 Early Indian Sculpture, p. 95. 





A broken Buddha head in relief in the Mathura Museum 


( By the courtesy.of the Museum authorities ) 


L H. Q., September, 1931 І "E . : 
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observe. the treatment of the same in some Yaksini heads (cf, pl; I, 
fig. 2 : the hair is treated here in a smooth compact mass shown tightly 
drawn upwards, without the least stríation on the surface which would 
indicate that the raised surface consists of hair ; but the raised hair- 
line is divided here into several sections in order to give a beautifying 
effect to the heads of these females) Pl, Ш shows that, in very 
rare instances, the hair on. the cranium is treated in a slightly different 
manner showing six distinct layers, beginning from the root of the ear 
and ending below the Kapardda hair-coil; that these are nothing but 
stratified arrangement of the hair! is proved by.the distinct striation 
of these layers.: Bachhofer's objection.can be further answered by: 
suggesting that ‘the unmistakable representation of the hair as such’ 
on the topmost coil only, in the .majority of the Buddha heads of this 
type, probably shows an ingenious attempt on the part of the artist 
just to suggest that the raised mass above the forehead also was hair ; 
had there been no striation on the former, then there might have been 
a greater chance for misinterpreting the whole thing (as itis, the 
peculiar plastic form of a head with compact smooth hair has been 
misread ; the beautiful Yaksinis cited above were not certainly depic- 
ted with shaven. heads!) In any case Bachhofer himself has not’ 
given us any reasonable explanation of this ‘rising’ near the hair- 
line,? To the artists of Mathura as in the case of those of other 
localities, the Buddha was not shaven. headed like his monks.? 


г Did the artist intend to show here in a conventional manner 
the downward continuation of the matted spiral coil on the top ? 

2 . It cannot be suggested that this was perhaps the mamsapatala 
of Buddhaghosa, for he describes the latter as covering the whole ` 
ofthe forehead and wehave already tried to explain the term with 
the evidence of the Brahimanical texts ; by the way, the ‘open umbrella’ 
like outline of these heads ‘should be noted, The treatment of the 
hair of the Patna УаКза (P. 2, in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) should 
be observed, All the hair is gathered en masse upwards—the hair- 
ends abruptly ending near the nape. The distinct swell above the 
hair-line and striation (clear in the relief) preserved near the hair- 
ends, should be especially marked in this connection, 

| 3 The head of the Buddha image of Mankuwar (sth century A.D.) 
is sui generis-; it is an exception to the genera] rule adopted in the case ` 
of both early Kusina on the one hand and the late Kusana and the 
Gupta Buddha heads, on the other; the hair is treated here in an all 


1,H.Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1931 IO 
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Once we accept this solution of the hair-problem.of the early 
Kusana Buddha type of Mathura, the determination of the question 
whether the Kapardda coil is to be regarded as the Usniga of 
these Buddhas is easy.' There is no contemporary authority which 
` justifies us in describing this as Usniga ; so we should be careful ‘in 
using such expression as ‘Spiral Ugniga’? or Usmisa іп the form of a 
Kapardda3 . If there were any plastic representation of the /aksana, 
Usnigasiraskata here, and we think it was there, we ought to find it in the 
well rounded (sadbathaparimandala) umbrella-like (chatrakrit) outline 
of the cranium and the high broad (6९८४०४४७४८) shape of the fore- 
head. Dr. Coomaraswamy, however, after a minute study of the ear- 
liest Indian images of Buddha entertains no doubt about the fact 
that ‘they do not attempt to represent the Usnisa, cither.as a 
turban, or until later, as a bony protuberance,* 

Nor does the evidence of the earliest of the Gandhara Buddhas prove 
that these bear the abnormal cranial protuberance, There exists, 
still, a great deal of difference of opinion among scholars regarding 
the dating of the Gandhira sculptures, But there is some sort 
-of unanimity among them about the relievo-representation of Buddha 





compact smooth mass with neither a single coil in the centre, nor.short 
curls all over the head, but with a slight swell on the centre of the head. 

I We can refer here to the interesting manner in which this 
spiral hair-coil is shown along with the folds of a turban on the head 
of a standing Bodhisattva (Codrington, Ancient India, pl. 220), . It ` 
seems that the artist means to show that the hair. is drawn up to- 
gether in a mass and turned round in a single coil on the top and 
wound up with the folds of the turban. Rudra (Siva) is described as 
Кара’ in Vedic texts on account of his identification with Agni 
whose flames waving upward are likened to the snail-shell-like coils 
gathered upward on ап ascetic’s head and “the hair of the true 
Kapardin is long’ ; the attribute Uspis’z was also applied to him in 
early and late texts: Vij. 5. XVI, 22; Mahabharata, 13. 17, 44; 
Kadambari, 220. Usnisin both in the Vajasaneyt Samhita and the 
Mok, passages is explained by the commentators as Sirovegtanavin. 

2 Coomaraswamy, Н/ГА, p. 57; but he does not describe 
now this Kapardda as Usnisa; cf JRAS., 1928, p. 817; MFA, 
Bulletin, vol, IX, no, 4, p. 23. 

3 Ars Asiatica, vol, XV, p. 36. | 4 JRAS., 1928, р. 832. 

5 See Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 31. 
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`. the Bimaran reliquary,—this being one of the earliest figures of the 
. Master so far known, if not the earliest one. Bachhofer thus describes 
the hair on its head: "There are no spiral locks. The thick hair 
covering the head is twisted on the crown of the head into a large knot, 
which produces the effect of a loose structure (italics are ours).! 
The coiffure of the figure of the flask-carrying Maitreya on the 
. Socle of the Buddha statue from Charsada? should be studied 
in this connection; the hair is gathered up and tied round bya 
string (of hair?) at the bottom of the so-called (७४ bump, Asa 
matter of fact, a very close observation of the early Hellenistic. 
Gandhara Buddhas in the Peshawar and Lahore Museums convinces 
one that the luxuriant hair of the Master is really tied up, upon the 
crown of the head. Mr, Hargreaves referring to the exhibit No, 1921 
in the Peshawar Museum, remarks that ‘the artist untrammelled by 
tradition, has ventured to bind the base of the Usniga by a jewelled 
‘band’, But what he fails to observe is that this pearl or usually 
the string band is present at the base of the so-called Ugpiga bump 
in a large majority of the early Buddha heads of this art centre.¢ Nor 
is this feature of the top-knots of hair confined to the heads of 
Buddhas’ and Bodhisattvas alone; Mons, Foucher pointed out long 
ago that a number of reliefs show that even ordinary mortals have 
. such a hair-dress beneath their turbans.*- Semi-divine Yakgas are 
also depicted with this peculiar arrangement of the hair ; thus most 
of the children of Hariti and Paficika in а Gandhara relief are shown 
with these top-knots.9 1६ is no use multiplying cases; a close 


г Early Indian Sculpture, vol. 1, p. 94. f 

2 “Hastnagar Socle” dated in the year 384, Sel, E, or A.D, 72 ; 
c£, Ludwig Bachhofer, zéd., vol. II, fig, 143. But the dating is open . 
to doubt ; Konow dates it in 300 A.D, 

3 Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum, р. 52. 

4 Exhibit по, 227 in the Peshawar. Museum shows the topmost 
hair-knot tied together by a string of pearls ; similar is the, case 
with fragmentary heads Nos, 232 and 293. In Nos, 223, 231 and 
233 (all the last 5 are moustached heads) the upper knob consists of 
wavy curls strung together in their middle by a stringlike thin 
woven hair, In No. 231, this hair knob is elongated in shape, 

5 Foucher, Art Graeco-Bouddhique du Gandhüra, tome 1, fig. 234. 

6 Exhibit no, 241, Peshawar Museum ; Hargreaves, Handbook 
etc, plate 7, Í 
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study of the reliefs alone will convince us of the truth of this statement, 
Now, this top-knot does not really cover any abnormal swelling of 
the central cranium; in its plastic form, it could not but appear ` 
as something solid with waving locks upon it. “he misunderstanding . 
of this feature was certainly the rootcause in the change of the 
meaning of the term Usnisa, and once this wrong interpreta- 
tion came into existence, the artists of Gandhara began to make 
Buddha-heads with this top-knot having. the appearance of the 
central bump. But even then, the procedure was certainly not 
uniform. With the introduction of the short-curls, turned towards 
the right covering the head and the bump on it, a conventional 
stereotyping is no doubt apparent; but cases are not wanting 
where the old formula was resorted to. Hargreaves remarks, “a less 
naturalistic but still pleasing treatment of the hair is seen in Nos, 1430 
(pl. 9a, pl. ПІ, fig, 1), 1424, 1425 where the Ugnisa is treated schemati- 
‘cally in little loose curis".! The evidence of the beautiful stucco heads 
of late Gandhara period (с. sth century A.D.) is specially interesting in . 
this connection; in many of these, the so-called Usnisa is dis- 
proportionately small and is shown sometimes in front and at 
other’ times in the centre of ‘the cranium, One of these, ‘of 
the conventionalised’ type? leaves no doubt in our mind about the 
artists intention (pl. LH, fig. 2). न 

Our acceptance of this solution of the origin of the so-called 
Usnisa on later Buddha heads will be facilitated further, if we bear 
in mind that the wearing of long hair in different modes was a 
“common custom among the males of the various. social orders 
` of Ше Indo-Aryans, especially of the higher ones, They not only. 
‘carried these luxurious locks on their own heads in different shapes, 
but endowed their gods with this same characteristic, Thus, the vari- 
ous gods depicted in the early Indian monuments of the pre-Christian 
period—very few of which can however be regarded as distinct ico- 
nographic types—are shown with luxuriant hair dressed in various 
ways and the игра ie, the turban is one of their most prominent 





Handbook etc, p. 52; ‘but where is the authority for using the 
word Usnisa here? It is simply an arrangement of the locks in 
several tiers narrowing upwards, 

2 Marshall, Guide to Taxila, p. 48, pl, VI; here the top-knot 
is not disproportionate, _ 
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adornment which also is worn in different manners. - ‘But, if we refer 


{о the plastic representation of some we cannot but be struck with 
"the idea: that there could have been always the chance of .misinter- 
_. preting: the big ‘knot of hair which was shown like a rounded object 


on the centré of the top' of the cranium, А . reference may be 
made here to the bottom row of the divine figures (whose back-view is. 


Г only shown) worshipping the Master in the Trayasirimsa heaven 


DR 


in the scene of the Master's. descent at Sankisa, at Barhut. The 


.big top-knots of these gods could very justifiably have been inter- 
` preted as the so-called Uspiga bump, if we were not sure that this 
` sense of the term was unknowr in early literature, Very few reliefs 


of Brahmanical deities like Siva, Visnu and others are known, which 


‚ can be definitely dated back to the pre-Christian ега, But, even in the 


few early specimens, various elaborate modes of dressing the hair 


‘are shown; thus Siva.on the Gudimallam Lênga? раз a thick be- 


jewelled plait, half-moon-like in shape sheltering as it were the whole 
head of thé god; the same god (here four-handed) on the Mathura 


"Lihgam? shows all the hair tightly drawn up on the cranium as . 


in the early Kusana Buddha-heads of Mathura, but unlike the latter 
the single Jata ends in two sections, one resting upon the other, the 
lowermost of which smaller and’ thinner in shape is immediately on 
the top of the central part of the cranium, while the uppermost one 
bigger and thicker-in size is depicted like a cup which is caught 
hold of by the two back hands of the divinity, Some interesting 


information is also furnished in this connection by some Ujjain, 


Audumbara and Kuşāņa coins where the god Siva is figured, 
either as an obverse or а reverse type.’ А careful study of 
fig. 2, plate X, (Ujjain), fig. 1, plate IV, (Audumbara) in Cunning- 
ham’s Coins of Anctent India and figs. 33, 36, 65, pl. XVII, (Vima 
Kadphises and Kaniska), figs. 209 and 211 (Vasudeva) in White- 
;ead's Punjab Museum Catalogue, vol, I, will show how the luxuriant 


` hair was worn by the divinity. We all know that long before the 


first appearance of the Buddha figure in art, he was being worshipped 


I Cunningham, S¢tipa of Bharhut, pl. XV], AjataSatru pillar. 


2 Т.А, С. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. IL. part I, 
р. 66, pl. ILI, fig: 9. b 
3 Coomaraswamy, НПА. pl. XVIII, 68 ; date 2nd century A.D. 
. 4 Note the little hair-knots on the centre of the cranium which 
can easily be interpreted as the so-called Usniga bump, 
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аз the highest god by his pious devotees, And in the anthropomor- 
phic representation of the Bhagavat, the depiction of the flowing 
. tresses was, quite natural. So, there cannot arise here the question 
of utilising this hair-motif for the purpose of concealing ‘the disfigure- 
ment of the bump of intelligence.’ There was also the authority of the 
‘ texts: that Buddha was to have his.hair of a certain uniform length on 
his head throughout his life (cf, the Nidanakathi, etc.) The early indi- 
genous artists also endowed Buddha with long locks in their own way, 
The Gandhara artists did not introduce any new iconographic motif in 
this case; what difference there was at first, was the difference т 
technique alone. Here with the Gandhara as well as the Mathura artists 
the all important. question was whether the Buddha-head was to be 
shown with hair or not. When they found that the tradition ex- 
plicitly laid down that Buddha carried locks of hair of uniform length 
on his head, all throughout his life, it was immaterial to them 
whether the hair was to be shown 2 or IO aulas in length, Again, 
they were not representing Закуа Simha, the man but the divine - 
Tathagata Sammásambuddha the object of their piety and devotion, 
Lastly, the evidence of а few of the lesser signs referring to Buddha’s 
hair, such as ciakééa (hair piled up), asamlulitakesa (hair not dis- 
hevelled) aparugakeóa (smooth hair) etc. should be taken into account 
in this connection, The Майарайана and Lakkhana suttantas do not 
- give us detailed list of these lesser signs; but they are found in the 
:early works like the Lalitavistara.and the Mahivastu, hence it is quite 
reasonable to assume that the tradition about the hair was a fair]y 
authoritative one, 

That the plastic. form of this top knot of hair could be easily mis- 
construed as covering something abnormal on the top of Buddha's skull 
and that in this miscor;struction lay the origin of the 080782 bump of 

- later age was long ago conjectured by Mons, Foucher. My close observa- | 
tion of the earl" Buddha figures in the Peshawar, Lahore and.: 
Mathura Museums confirms my idea about the origin of this important 


eu iconographic peculiarity, Dr, Coomaraswamy also supports the main 


part of this conclusion in his article · on ‘Buddha’s Cuda, hair, 
Usniga, crown," I differ from Foucher when he says that the early 


1 /RAS, 1928, p.833; He incidentally remarks while noticing 
my. article on ‘the Webbed fingers of Buddha’ (1,4.Q., December, 
1930), that wphisastsa which originally meant “destined to wear a royal 
turban”, and later came.to be regarded (through misinterpretation 
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Gandhara artists avoided the representation of a protuberance for 
_ aesthetic reasons, Again, the blame for misinterpreting the Gandhara 
‘chignon as covering a cranial bump should not be laid at the door 
of the ‘Indian imitators’; for, as we have seen some (not all, com- 
pare the evidence of some stucco heads) of the Gandhara artists 
themselves misinterpreted the whole thing. When, however, the con- 
` vention of the short spiral curls; turning from left to right was intro- 
duced, the raised centre of the cranium was nothing but the pro-: 
tuberance covered with these; but even then, an unconscious refer- 
ence to the original character of this. abnormality is to be seen in 
those cases where this bump with these small spiral curls is encircled 
at its base by a string 
Now, to raise the question of interpretation again, What was the 
old meaning of the term UnZisa-sisa ? Dr Coomaraswamy suggests 
that it originally meant “destined to wear a royal turban” as catvd- 
ааа” would mean “destined to have 40 teeth.” But where is 
the necessity of our having to suggest this explanation, when its 
original sense has been so explicitly put forward by Buddhaghosa? It 
is true that he 'writes long after the practical problem of iconographic 
representation had been settled. and had the Buddha figures 
with a protuberaut Usnisa no less than the old texts before him,” 
But, as we have shown before that he was relying mainly on the old 
orthodox and technical sense of the term wphisa-sisa—it should be 
noted that the word is taken as a whole here—and his authority was 
certainly the older Brahmnical texts (unhisa-sisa — chatrükbrtisirsa + 
$u&tivitalabhala. In commenting fully on this word, Ze does not find 
himself in difficulties and V differ from Drs Rhys Davids and Coomara- 
swamy, when they say that 'Buddhaghosa's interpretation is not at all 
_ satisfactory А | 
А brief reference ought:to bë made to ‘the figure of Indra in 
the form of the Brahman Santi’ carved in high relief on a railing pillar 
at Bodh Gaya (с, їсс B.C,). Many scholars hold that there is a distinct 
protuberance on its head which is covered with short curls and they 


' originating 2n the sculptors device and perhaps also due to misinterpreta- 
‘tion of images) as “having a cranial protuberance” (1.5.0, June, 

1931, M टी. 
1 СЕ the seated Buddlia, Indian Museum, Gandhara room, · 
. No. 3936 
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are of opinion that it served as the prototype of the later sgniga.* 
“Dr, Coomaraswamy once observed about it, "the figure of Santi 
affords the earliest known example of the Ugnisa in sculpture"? 
But, there is no justification’ for describing this cranial feature of the: 
Bodh Gaya relief in this manner and he is now ©! opinion that it 
is not an usniga, ‘ Bachhofer himself tells us that. Indra is not here 
represented as a cakravarttin and so the question of the representation 
of the [запаху does not arise in this connection, . 

| In fine, it would be interesting to refer to the technical sense in 
‘which the term Ugnisa was used in Brahmariical iconometric texts 
of a comparatively late period, The context, in which this term is 
used there, justifies us in understanding it as signifying the central 
part of the cranium. Referring to the measurement of the Usnisa, 
‘the Vatkhinasagama says that it should be І añ, and 3 yavas.* 
The text is a Paficaratra one and mentions this fact while describing 
the: Utiamadaiatila measure of ‘the image of  Deveéa (evidently 
Vigpu).® Similar other passages in the above text lead us also to the 
same conclusion. d 


' 
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т Bachhofer, Ein Pfeilerfigur aus. Bodh-Gaya, Jahrbuch аз. 
Kunst, II, 1925 ; Kramrisch, Grundeuge der indischen Kunst, p. 83. 
Reference to this figure was first madé by Sir John Marshall in 
JRAS., 1908, p. 1065, where he described it as an undoubted ४४१७४९८, 

2 HIIA. p. 32, fn. 9. 

3 But, is it really a protuberance? The swell, it should be 
observed is not exactly on the centre of the cranium and.it has got 
a distinct tilt backwards, which might or might not have been due to 
the position of the head. Compare the head of Vessantara in a 
fragmentary Gandhara relief (HIZA, pl. XXVI, fig. 93) with it. ` Dr. 
Coomaraswamy describes the former as ‘the Bodhisattva nimbate 
with thick curly. hair etc.’, but does not use the word protuberance, Both 
these heads, however, give me the impression. that they bear on 
them the wig-like massed arrangement of hair in two sections, the hair 
ending in curls, 

4 वियवाधिकमैकाङ्लसुष्णीषम्‌। T.A.G. Као, of, cit, vol. I, pt. П, Uttama- 
.. daédtülavidAi, p. 64. 

5 ча देवेशस्योत्तमदशतालवशान्माने वच्य |. 72:4, р, 64 
o 6 अथ प्रमाणं аҹ । उच्चोषात्पूर्वकेशान्तं атату ; ог उद्दीषात्पादपर्यन्तमइमानं प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ; 
cr त्रियवाधिकचन्दांयमु «чега t Téid, р. 33-34 





Bust of Buddha from Peshawar ( Hargreaves, 
Handbook etc. Pl. ya ) 





Stucco Buddha head from Taxila (Marshall, 
А Guide to Taxila, Pl. vi a). 


( By #he courtesy of the Director, Archeological Survey of India) 


1. H. Q., September, 1931 


Two Tantri Stories 


Dr. С. Hooykaas has, in his dissertation! on the Tantri, given a . 
. detailed account of the Javanese: version of the Paficatantra that is 
known as С andapingala, Tantri, Tantri “Kamandaka, Tantravikya 
and Tamiricarifa. ‘Excluding the frame-story (E$varyapala and his 
. Marriage with Dyah Tantri), this version contains thirty-one stories 
(see App. II ор. cit.), of which twenty-two? are found in one or more 
of the. various Indian: versions of the Paficatantra. Ofthe remaining 
* nine stories, too, it has been pointed out by Hooykaas himself (op. cit 

' pp. 36 and 114) that one, namely, по,`28 (Dispute between Jungle and 
Lion) is based опа Sanskrit stanza current in India (Jud. Sprüche, 
no. 3766. or 4844). And I propose now to show that two other stories 
also, namely, nos.6 (The Floating Rock and Dancing Apes) and 19 
(No. Milk without Milking) are likewise derived from Indian sources. 

© For this purpose, I give here below two stories contained in 
Amitagati’s DAarmaparibsi and in Vittavilàsa's Kannada rendering 
of that book together with the above-mentioned Tantri stories and 
the. corresponding stories of the Laotian version of the Paficatantra.® 
(The stories are lacking in the Siamese Tantra). 


“т Tantri, de Middel-javaansche Paficatantra-bewerking. (Leiden, 
` À. Vros, 1929) < 
2 Hooykaas, in op. cit, App. VI, gives the correspondences in 
the case of twenty-one Tantri stories only. In addition, however, it 
must be noted that Tantri по, 24 (Language of Animals) corresponds 
to Nirmala-pathaka IV. 10; see Hertel's Das Pafcataníra, Seine 
Geschichte und Verbreitung, p. 284 
3 In respect ofthe Tantri stories, :I give here a translation of 
Hooykaas's Dutch résumé (in op. cit. ofthe Javanese original, and 
. in respect of the Laotian stories, a translation of Prof, Finot's French 
résumé (given in the Bulletin de P Ecole Francaise d? Extreme-Orient, 
17, 1917, р. 84 ff.) of the Laotian original. The stories of Vrtta- 
'vilasa's Dharmapariksi too are similarly retold here briefly in English. 
This work is not printed, but the stories in question are found on pp. 
463 and 503 of the Prak-kivya maliki or “Canarese Poetical Anthology 
of Selections from the ‘Standard Poetical Works of Ancient Canarese - 
Literature" published by J. P. Garrett at Bangalore in 1868 
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The Dkarmaparikga published in 1917 by the Jaina Atmananda- 
sabha of Bhavanagar, it may be pointed out, is quite a different book; 
It was written by Jinamandanaganin, who lived much later than 
Amitagati, and is concerned with the exposition of Jaina dharma 
whereas Amitagati's book is more concerned with showing the false- 
ness of Brahmanical beliefs. 

I _ Tantri 6 (р. 88): King Séwantara goes hunting with a single 
servant named Séwanggara. He feels thirsty and sends the servant 
to search for water and fruits. The latter does not find them but sees 
plainly some apes dancing in the sea upon floating rocks, With this 
story’, instead of water and fruits, he returns to the king who 
thereupon becomes impatient, Together they go to the place but 
fail to see the spectacle ; for it was only an illusive representation 
made by the Vidyadharas, Because the servant has no witness to - 
bear him out in this improbable story, the king's impatience turns into 
anger and he kills the servant3, ` 

Laotian Pañcatantra II.6 (рр. 99-100): Milakavi and his son, 
going for the purpose of trade to Majjhimapadesa, see a rock floating 
in the sea, On their return, the son relates this everywhere, People 
refuse to believe it: bets are made, and it is resolved that the case 
should be laid before the king and tHat the loser should forfeit all his 
wealth to the exchequer. 

The king invites the young man to prove the truth of what he 
relates and the latter calls on his father to bear witness, But Milakavi, 
fearing that he would be accused of complicity with his son, denies, it, 
and the son is sentenced to forfeit all his property. 

While he is in despair, Mülakavi engages himself in endeavouring 
that justice be done to him. He goes to the forest, sees a troop of 
monkeys and teaches them to dance and perform various feats ata 


I The passages from Amitagati's Dharmapariksa are taken. from. 
the edition of that work by Pannalala Bàkaltvàla Digambari Jaina with 
his own #2 in Hindi published by the Jainahitaisi Pustakalaya at 
‘Bombay in 1901, А 

2 The Tantri versions writtén in verse make the servant say to ` 
the king, “you may put me to death if this is not true.” 

3 Тһе story 15, іп the Tantri, followed Бу the.(corrupt) verse: 
asakgiyaiicakagatya pratyabsatambayan bravet | wanarah nasti sasatih 
Silatale madhya dalêm in which Basuwarga sums up the story and 
moralises, See op. cit., рр, 88, 124. 
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sign from him. The king, going hunting, pursues a stag and arrives 
alone at the place where Milakavi dwells, ‘The latter gives the 
signal and all the apes begin to dance before the king who forgets 
himself in looking at.them. His suite arriving, the apes dis- 
appear. The chief officers inquire of the king what he was doing 
» there, On his replying that he was looking at the dancing of the 
` « proficient apes, they think him mad, The next day, he goes again to 

` the same place; the scene. of the day before is repeated and again 
the chief officers find the king all alone but strongly affirming that he 
` has seen'the dancing of apes, ‘Quite convinced this time of his 
madness, they .put him in chains, The king protests and in support 
of his words calls for the testimony of Mülakavi, The latter confirms 
the story of the king and adds that now he could confirm another 
sürprising story, that which his son had related of the floating rock. 
The king rewards him and returns to liis son all his property. 


Amitagati’s DAharmapariega, ХИ, 65 ff, (p. 167 ff.) 


हरिनामाऽभवन्‌ सत्तरी चम्पायां 4999: | 
: ` एकाकिना शिला हृष्टा तरन्ती तेन वारिणि ॥ ६३॥ 
| आस्थे कथिते तव राजाऽसौ तन्धितो रुषा | 
$ . प्राषाण; чаа तोवे नेत्यअद्धघधता सता ü єз ॥ 
ग्ट्हीती ब्राह्मण: ч पिशाचैनैव निश्चिम्‌ | ' ` 
कथं ब्रतेऽन्ययेहक्तमसम्भाव्य' सचेतनः ॥ єч l 
असत्यं गदितं देव чае सुग्धचेतसा | 
` इद्येवं भयितल्ञेन राज्ञाःसी मोचितः पुनः ॥ ६६ ॥ 
विचि्-वादय-संकीरा सङ्गीतं afaa तत; = 
वानराः शिक्षिता रम्य' वशीकृत्य मनीषितम्‌ ॥ ६७॥ 
'ततखद दशितं राजलेनोद्यान-मिव्िनः | 
- एकाकिमः सतो भव्यः चित्तव्यामोइ-कारणम्‌ ॥ ६८॥ 
araç दर्शयते राजा भट्टानामिदमाइतः ( आहतः ? ) | 
संत्य वानरा गीतं तावन्नडां दिशो दश॥ ge N | Я 
абат गदिते तब भूतेनाग्राहि पार्थिव; | र 
EE निश्चितनित्यक्षा बखयामास ते 999.1 ७० ॥ 
` तदेव भाषते भूयो यदा «154 पार्थिव: 1 
' इसिला तुष्ट-चिसेन सन्विणा मोचितस्तदा ॥७१॥ - | 
` ` यथा वानरसङ्गीतं ааа लया विभो | 
edt सलिले हृष्टा सा शिलापि qar तथा ॥ ७९ ॥ 


Й 
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чаа न वक्तव्य' प्रत्यक्षमपि वीचितम्‌ | 
STATA: पस्छितनू नं इत्तान्त' नृपभच्िणो: ॥ ७३ ॥ 


Vrttavilasa's Dharmapariksi (Prak-kavya-malika, рр. 463-4): In 
the town Campaka-pura there ruled the king Gunavarman, His -senior 
minister once saw a rock that was lodged on a log of light wood 
floating in water and told it to the king, The king thought, "He 
must be mad,” and had him bound when the minister finding in 
how difficult a position, he was, thought of a ruse, pretended that 
he was possessed by a ÓraAma-rüksasa (an evil spirit) and cried out, 
“I am а brahma-rakgasa ; Y cannot hold out any longer, I shall go,” 
His bonds were thereupon unloosed. 

Bearing this indignity‘ in mind, the minister taught some apes 
in the park to play on musical instruments, sing and dance as soon 
as they caught sight of human beings, The king happening to go 
there once, the apes played on musical instruments, sang and danced ; 
and the king, much surprised, told it to the minister. He cried out 
then, “the king is possessed by an evil spirit? and had him fumigated? 
with the smoke of various things, asking in the meanwhile, “what 
will make you go and leave the king ?" 

The king after this experience, once said to the minister, "I did 
really see with my own eyes the apes play on musical instruments, 
sing and dance. Why did you then without reason have me ill- 
treated?” The minister replied, “aśraddheyam na vaktavyam pratya- 
ksam арі уай bhavet] pathà vanara-samgWam tathaiva plavate &ila[|"2 

2 Tantri 19 (p. 102): A hunter sees a Brahmana eating with’ 
so much relish that he asks what it is, The Brahmana replies that 
it is milk and butter and gives him some to eat and judge for him- 
‚ self, The hunter, liking their taste, buys the cow from the Brahmana 
who then goes away. The hunter then begs of the cow milk and 
butter. The cow does nothing and the hunter does not milk her 
udder, i 

Laotian Paficatantra 1, 16 (p. 94): A cunning Brahmana, wanting 
to give a high value to his cow, pretends that she gives milk every 


I Fumigation with smoke of certain substances is held to be 
one of the means for casting out evil spirits, : 

2 “One should not relate' what is unbelievable even though one 
has actually perceived it through one's senses, As there can be 
the music of the apes, in the same way does the rock float," 
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day in a different form—as ghee (saris), curd (dadhi), buttermilk 
(тата), butter (vavanita) and milk (gira); and in support of his 
statement, lie showed ali these different products of milk, А simple 
Brahmana bought this marvellous cow for a thousand gold pieces. 
But when he milked her, she gave nothing but milk, The Brah- 
mana persisted, and the cow being exhausted, died, 


Amitagati's Dharmaparikei, VII, 636, (р. о5Е.) : 

छोहारविषये ख्याते सागराचार-वेदक; | 
बणिक्‌ सागरदतोऽसून्जलया्र-परायणः ॥ ६३॥ 
उत्तीय्य सागरं नक्रमकरग्राह-सडुलम्‌ | 
एकदा पोतमारुह्य चौलदौपमसी गत; ॥ ९४॥ 

`: वाणी जिनेग्वर्स व सुख दान-पटोयसी | 

गच्छता सुरभिनींता तेनेका चौरदायिनी ॥ ६५ d 

` गला दीप-पतिड छो वणिजा तेन तोमर: | 
प्राथ्रतं पुरतः аат व्यवहार-पटौयसा ॥ éd ॥ 
अन्य दा; पायसों मीला शुभाखार्दा सुधामिव i 
तोमरो वीचितस्तेन कायकान्तिवितारिणीम्‌ ॥ ६७॥ 
чая सुन्दर wur शाल्योदनमनुत्तमम्‌ | 
«ат तेनेचितोइनेप्रदा: पौयूषमिव «Чиң ॥ ¿= ॥ 
FAIA सुका मिष्टमाद्दारसुञ्ञ,लम्‌ DO 
प्रहृटचेतसाऽवाचि तोमरेण स॒ वाणिजः ॥ eeu 
बणिक्‌पते लया दिव्य' grex लग्यतेऽशनम्‌ | 
तेनावाचि ede कुलदैव्या प्रदीयते ॥ ७० ॥ 
भणितो wi च्छनाथेन तेनारी वाणिजतः | 
зачат दीयतां их ममेयं कुलदेवता ॥ ७१ 1 
абаза" तदाव्मीयां ददामि कुलदेवताम्‌। 
ददासि काङितं द्रव्य यदि दीपपते मम ॥ ७२ ॥ 
ARa ततोऽवाचि मा ат я संशयम्‌ | 
ग्टहाण वाञ्छितं द्रव्य' देहि Я कुलदेवताम्‌ эң А 
मनीषितं ततो द्रव्य' ग्टहीत्वा बाणिजो- गत; | 
समपत्र नैचिकों तख Ааа सागरम्‌ os d 
dietam ge पाव' निधाय गी; । 

` देहि d दिव्यमाहारं वाणिजल ददासि यत्‌ ॥ ७५ ॥ 
तेनेति भाषिता धंश q कीभूय व्यवस्थिता | 
कासुकैनाविदर्ध и विदग्ध व मिलासिमी ॥ ७६ | 
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` अवदन्ती पनः प्रोक्ता यच्छ Я कुलदैवते | 
प्रसांदेनाशनं दिव्यः भक्तख कुरु आषितं ॥ ७७॥ 
җай इृद्दाइमुना$वादि MARIAA | | 

- बरन्ती T fear देवि ल' तिष्ठाद्य निराकुला | e= 1 

बितीवेऽवसरेऽवाचि निघायाग्रे विशालिकम्‌ i 

течат ममेदानीं देहि भौज्य" मनीषितम्‌ ॥ eed 
жт वाच॑यसौभूतां क्रुद्डचित्ततदापि ताम्‌ t 
चीपतोद्घाटयामास प्रोष्य чача ॥ ८०॥ c 
वौचधुसस्य quu यो; नेदमपि बुध्यते । 
याचिता न पयो दत्ते गीः कस्यापि कदाचन ॥ ८१॥ 

इयं कथं दाखति а षयो गौरिदं न यः एच्छति азаб: 

द्वा धनं पैनुमुपाददानो ननन <ç st तेनासि समो न मूख: ॥ ८१ ॥ 


Vrttavilasa’s. Dharmaparikea (Prik-kivya-malika р. 504): A‘ mer- 
` chant named Sagaradatta once took some milch-cows to the Nalikera 
island.’ A person named Tomará'asked him what they were, He. 
replied, “These, when asked, give rasiyawas.”® ‘Tomara then said, “Let 
us seé what they are like," whereupon the merchant put before him 
fragrant fresh-drawn milk, curd; fresh clarified ghee and buttermilk 
all which Tomara ate till-he was satiated. He then asked Sagara- 
datta “Who gave you these’? Sagaradatta replied. “My family- 
goddess (fuladevaii)’. Tomara then requested the merchant to give 
the cows and gave him -múch money and. took them home, When 
. the time came for him to také food, he brought а pot, placed it. 
before a cow, and said, “О cow please give rasayana’. The cow 
stood still. He did thus for two or three days, and: getting no 
rasayana from the cows, drove them off, j 

Of the above-mentioned four books Amitagati's Dharmaparikga ` 
was written in Samvat 1070 ‘or A.D. 1013 (or 1012) as stated by the 
author in the verse : samvatsaranam vigate sahasre sa-saptatau Vikra- 
ma-parthivasya | idam nigidhyinya-matam samiptam Jinendracharma- 
mitayuktiSüstram || that occurs at the end of the prasasti with which 
the work concludes,  Vrttavilasa wrote his work in about 1345 A.D 

I 07. Чо the island resplendent with cocoanut trees’ ; the text 
has sialékéra-vilasad-dvipam which can be interpreted in both ways 

2 rasayana =elixir of life; that which destroys ` old age and 
keeps one ever youn 
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аз I have shown elsewhere! ; and the Javanese Tantri was written 
in about 1290 A.D, (Hooykaas, op. cit., р. 132). Nothing is known 
about the date of the Laotian Paficatantra, | 

Now it is plain from the above résumés that Vrttavildsa’s versions 
of the two stories differ considerably in detail from those of Amitagati. 
In fact, his whole work, though professing to be a Kannada rendering 
of Amitagati’s original, ‘differs widely from it: the arrangement of 
the matter is different, new stories are introduced and some ones found 
in Amitagati’s book are omitted ; and evenin the stories that are 
. common, there is much difference in details. All this indicates that 
Vrttavildsa, though following: Amitagati’s Dharmapariksa, based his 
book not so much on that work as-on the sources of that work, 
And this is the reason, I conceive, why we find’ fresh-drawn milk, 
curd, butter-milk and. fresh clarified ghee, mentioned (in the 
story of ‘No milk without milking’) in Vrttavilasa’s work while 
‘there is no mention of them in Amitagati’s, and why in the former 
we find the sathisamzraha verse: a$raddheyam na vaktavyam...that 
is not found in the latter. This kathisamgraha verse, it will be noted, 
occurs in. the Tantri also (see n, 5 above) though in a very corrupt 
form. . | apu | 

Secondly, it is also evident from the 'foregoing that the 
four versions of the story of ‘The floating róck and dancing 
apes’ and of the story of ‘No milk without milking’ are all derived 
from the same source, In other words, itis plain that the Tantri 
stories б and то and the. stories И. 6 and Г. 16 of the Laotian 


1 In the Kannada journal Prabuddha-karpataka, no, 37 А 
(1928), p. 212 ff. Vrttavilasa mentions in the beginning of his work 
that he was the disciple of the Jaina guru Amarakirti and, gives 
the following lineage of his guru: KeSavendu of the Balatkara-gana, 
Carukirti, Abhayakirti, Vasantakirti, Visalalirti, Subhakirti, Dharma: 
bhusana, Amarakirti. Of these, the gurus Vasantakirti, Subhakirti, 
Dharmabhüsaga and Amarakirti are mentioned in an inscription 
at Sravana-Belgola (Efigraphia Carnatica, vol. II, 2nd ed,, no. 274, p. 
137) which says that Vardhamana, disciple of Dharmabhüsana, 
who was the disciple of the above-mentioned Amarakirti, set up 
a tablet to the memory of his guru Dharmabhiisana [II] on sth 
May 1373 AD, -Vrttavildsa was thus a contemporary of the second 
Dharmabhiigana who died shortly before May 1373, 
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Paficatantra are derived from an Indian source, Amitagati's work ` 
cannot be this source; for though this was written in 1013 A.D. (or 
1012), it does not contain the verse asraddheyam na viektavy atte 
‘which occurs in the Tantri. Nor can Vrttavilasa’s work be the source 

for though this work does: contain the above verse, it was written 

. as said above, in about 1345 A.D. and is thus later than the Tantri 
It follews hence that, like the stories in Vrttavilasa’s work, the 
Tantri stories 6 and 19 and the corresponding stories of the Laotian 


Pajicatantra are derived from the same source from which Amita=: . 


gati’s work is derived, That this source was a written boók is shown 
by the fact that it was available -to "Vrttavilàsa who wrote more than ` 
‚ three hundred years after Amitagati, " 
. For the rest, in respect of the story of ‘No milk without milking 
though all the four versions. given above preserve the essence of it, 
“the versions of the Tantri and Amitagati do not seem to: me to be: 
so faithful .to’ the original.as' those of the Laotian Paficatantra and 
Vrttavilasa, These two versions are closely allied and ‘make ‘explicit 
mention of ‘sarpis, dadhi, takva and हह, a feature which seems to 
me therefore to be common to them and to the original ; but of these 
two, too, І am inclined to believe that’ Vrttavilasa’s version is the 
. more faithful I 
Un respect of the other story, the Tantri version has not preserved 

the.essence of it though ‘it contains the ‘kathdsameraha verse; and 
of the other three versions, it seems to me, again, that Vrttavilàsa's 
version is more faithful to the original than the other two, 


A, VENKATASUBBIAH 


ede 


.The Samrajya of Yudhisthira 


: I have deliberately refrained from using an English equivalent for 
the term ‘Samrajya’. Like the English word “Empire” it stands for a ` 
_variety of concepts. The basic feature of all these is the combina- 
` tion, whether ‘optional or forced, of a number of states under the 
‘suzerainty of. a sovereign’ kingdom. To-day the term “Empire 

has an implication of a use, actual. or possible, of force, Imperialism 
is a doctrine which contains a strong disagreeable odour of love of 
conquest, of a. desire to hold nations and countries in subjection. . 
‘Simultaneously with the idea that the constituent kingdoms voluntarily 
enter into a confederation and that they have a right, if they 
choose, to secede, the word . “commonwealth” has of late begun 

to come into vogue, The idea underlying this word is not that 

of submission to force, but of deliberate choice on the part of the. 
constituent states to remain in a Union. | 


"Samràjya based both on force and free will 


-In the Samrajya of: Yudhisthira the two elements,. namely, sub- 
mission to superior force and free choice, were combined. The 
‘larger kingdoms of Prágjyotisa (Assam), Cedi (Bundelkhand), 
Vidarbha (extending over what at present are Berar Khandesa 
Tinnevelly, and - Madura), Kunti (Malwa) Harivarga (Tibet). 
Sakala situated between the Ravi and the Chenab,® Mahismati 
(Mahabaleswar),? and the federation of Anarta with its capital at | 
Dvaravati® joined it voluntarily, while other states, most of which 
were of smaller size and ‘presumably commanded less influence, had 
to.be brought within the 'Samràjya forcibly. I shall enumerate all 
these, when indicating the boundaries of the Sámrajya of Yudhisthira. 


Forms of Samwajya ` 


In answer to Yudhisthira’s proposal to hold Rajastiya, by which 
he should become Samrat Sri Krsna enumerated to him the various 


I Sabha Parva, 26, 16. 2 Ibid, 29,14. . 
з Дй, 31, 63. | 4 Ibid, 31,6, . 5 Ibid, 28, 15. 
6 Ibid, 32, 13, 14. | -7 14. 32, 14. 8 Tid, 31, 59 
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‘forms of Sámrajya, known to have been established till that time, of 

each of which he gave an example, Yauvana6vi,! he said, became 
Samrat by remitting taxes, Bhagiratha by giving protection (to 
subject states), Kartavirya by dint of austere life, Bharata by sheer 
force, and Marutta by advancing the prosperity (of the states which 
“acknowledged him as their overlord). This distinction of varieties 
will give the reader an insight into the motives which led to the 
establishment of а Samrajya in those days, A common policy of 
frugality in the government that will lighten the burden of the 
tax-payer, security against foreign invasion, exemplary character. 
of the overlord of which self-restraint is the basic feature, the necessity 
of submission to superior force, and economic prosperity of the 
combining states—these are the five objects which bind kingdoms 
. together under a Samrat. Yudhisthira’s aim: was to establish a 
Samrajya that should at once achieve all these five purposes, ? 


The Samrijya of Jarasandha 


Jarasandha, the monarch of Magadha,. who was, continued Sri 
Krsna, Samrat at that time, based his suzerainty on sheer force. 
` None of the hundred and one гајаѕ of the Айа and AiksSvgkava 
dynasties who had acknowledged him as their overlord found pleasure 
in submitting to him, His policy was to accept the homage 
of powerful monarchs, whose sway extended over large terri- 
tories, and to root out smaller states, For forms of government other 
than monarchies there appears to have been no place in his 
imperialistic policy, Among vassal kings whose states formed part 
of the empire of Jarasandha, are mentioned Sisupala of Cedi, 
Макта of Karüsa, Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa, Kuntibhoja of Malava, 


ох जिला जय्यान्‌ Aana: पालनाञ्च भगीरथः | 
काजवीयस्तपोवीर्याद बलात्त भरतो Fay ॥ 
ऋद्धा भरुततलान्‌ чч सवाजस्वनुशय म ।--सभापव, १४, १४-१६ 
2 warfare तु सर्वाकारं युधिष्ठिर ।--सभा, १५, १८ 
3 ` ऐलदंशास ये राजन्‌ तथंवचुकवो 2r. 1 
तानि चैकंशतं विद्धि कलानि भरतर्षभ ॥--सभा, १४, ४ 
न चेतमनुरुध्यन्ते कुलान्येकशर्त नृपाः | 
Ae बलादेव सासाज्य' कुरुते हि g: | सभा, १५, २० 
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Vasudeva of Pundra and Bhismaka of Vidarbha.! These states, 
it will be seen, are, with the single exception of Karüsa under 
Vakra, who did not voluntarily recognise the overlordship of 
Yudhisthira, but whose place we find filled by the powerful federation 
. of the Vrsnis and. the Andhakas of Anarta and other states of the 
_ same order which joined the new Samrajya of their own free will 
the states which abstained from offering opposition to the Pandavas 
in the course of their campaign of Digvijaya, They, it appears, 
. were glad to organise themselves: into a new union,as soon as the 
empire of Jarasandha was brought to an end by his death at the 
hands of Bhima, Eighteen tribes of the Bhojas who lived originally 
. in the north were expatriated by Jarasandha, They had to fly 
` from their original homes and seek shelter in the West;2The Sürasenas, 
Bhadraküras, Bodhas, Silvas, Pataccaras, , Susthalas, Mukuttas, 
Kulindas, Kuntis, Sallvayanas, Southern Paficalas, Eastern Kosalas 
and Matsyas were expelled from their former territories. | 

Whether these were included among the eighteen Bhoja Klas, above 
referred to, or were additional to them and whether the seventeen 
‘Kulas of Muttra who voluntarily went into exile were distinct from 
either of these groups has been left to be guessed by the reader, 

At Muttra, instead of the Samgha (oligarchic federation) of the 
Vrsnis and Andhakas, he established а monarchy under Kamsa, 
whom he: gave two of his daughters in marriage. Sri Krsna who 
had just finished his education and, had returned. home а Snitaka, 
restored: unity among Bhojas and Vrsnis by arranging the marriage ` 
of Akrüra, who was leading one faction, with the daughter of Ahuka, 
the chief of the other. party. He then killed Kamsa and re-established 
the Samgha. Then ensued the invasions of Jarasandha whom Vrsnis 
`. and Andhakas repulsed seventeen times but finding their existence 
at Muttra unsafe had to shift their capital to Dváraka.* 


The Samrijya of Yudhisthira | 


After Jarasandha’s death the Pandavas set out on their career 
of Digvijaya or all-round conquest, Among the states either won 





I सभापदे, १४, १०-२२ 
2 | SAMA तथा भोजाः कुलान्यटादश प्रभो | 
__ ज्ञरासखभयारव чач दिशमास्थिताः ॥-सभा०, १४, २४ 
३. - SH, २६ | 4. सभा-7१७, ३१-६८ 
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over or brought under.control are named the following? :—Kulinda 
(Saharanpur and Garhwal); Anarta; Kalakita ; Sakala (Sialkot) ; 
Prativindhya ; Pragjyotisa (Assam); Ulüka; Five republics (Ganas) 
in the mountainous tract of the North; Utsavasañketa republics ; 
Darbhas ; Kokanada ; Abhisart (Rajauri) ; Uraga (Hazara) ; Simhapura 
(Pindadankhan) ; Balhtka (Jhang); -Darada (Dardistan) ; Kimpuruga 
(Nepal) ; Нафака (near Manasa Sarovara); Uttara Harivarsa (Tibet) ; 
Райса!а (Rohilkhand) ; Videha (Tirhut) ; Dagarna (Chattisgarh) ;. 
Pulindanagara (Bundelkhand and Sagar) ; Sreniman ; Malla (Malva) ; 
Bhallata on the Suktiman “Mit, ; Malada (Shahabad Dist, and 
Berar.) ; Vatsabhimi (KauSambi) ; Nigada (Marwar); Sarmaka ; 
Varmaka ; Barbaras 3 Seven Kings of the Кава; Magadha (Behar); 
Pundra ; Kausikaccha (Ригпеа); Tamralipta (Tamluk) ; Suhma (Radha) 
and, Lauhitya (on the Brahmaputra). These states, as it will be 
seen, cover the. whole of the present India, to which they add 
Afganistan, Tibet and presumably a part of China, | 


Its Collapse and Revival 


After the digvijaya the Rijasiiya was performed, А part of the cere- 
. mony was the offering of Argha (worship) of which Sri Krsna was 
. considered among the chiefs present.the most worthy, This roused in- 
dignation among a number of Rajas who saw their deep humiliation in 
the adoration of a non-raji—one who had killed a monarch himself,and 
` for the murder of another made himself directly responsible, and who 
further presumably on account of his revolutionary propaganda against, 
and. by his disrespectful attitude towards, the persons and crowns of rul- 
ing .potentates had made himself and his Samgha, federation, a body of 
Véatyas, outcastes in their.eyes, The murder of Sisupala who gave vocal 
expression to his feeling of resentment simply confirmed that discon- 
tent. They swallowed their rage at the time, but as Duryodhana 
after his return to Hastinapura remarked to his father that tragical 
conclusion of theRa/asuya had simply made manifest the common 
danger to which the persons of Rajas, till that time considered ` 





1 महाभारत सभा, आ, १६, १९ 
2 тат; संश्चिकर्माण; wees विग्हितां: i 


PUR, कथ чта प्रमाणे भवता war; ॥ द्रोण 98, १७ ४३-१४ 
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“sacred, were in that ‘new ‘regime subject. Sakuni during his 
return journey had enumerated the names of Rajas who would 
help an attempt to tpset-the suzerainty of Yudhisthira, The gamb- 
ling match which took place in the баба (assembly hall) of Duryo- 
dhana, was simply an outward ruse, The causes of the collapse. 
of Yudhisthira’s Samrajya were political, The offering of Argha 
.to Krsna, followed by the murder of Sisupala? was, ‘politically 
considered, a blunder. A number of states that’ were already discon- 
tented found an opportunity of forming themselves into a coalition 
against the Pandavas, The exile of thirteen years which the latter 
underwent, followed by the Kuruksetra War, was a consequence 
of that deep-laid . conspiracy After the war which ended in 
the victory of the Pandavas а new diguijya took place, Strong 
insistence was laid this time on avoiding bloodshed, For royal 
blood special regard was shown.’ АП ruling princes were assured 
that their persons and privileges would henceforward be respected 
In the A$vamedha, which was a successful replica of the unsuccessful 
Rajasuya, argha-offering was omitted at the instance of Sri Krsna 
` himself, -Then was the Samrajya re-established 


The Character of Yudhisthira’s Sámràajya 


As was remarked by Sisupala? during his-speech of protest prece- 
ding his murder, they had agreed to pay tributes to Yudhisthira 
not because they feared him or longed for his protection or bounty, 


r 4 अतीत वाक्‌पथे काले म चमाणा- ARAR । 
Е इसैहैस्ताग्रमपरे प्रत्यपिंषन्रमर्षिता: 1 
अपरे दशनैरोष्ठानदशन्‌ क्रोधसूच्छि ताः ॥--सभा, ४५, ३१-३२ 
2 fugare sarama गतिः खान्नाव संशयः ॥ ¬ सभा) ५०, २७ 
3 | 'तखापराधाद दुबुडेरभिमानान्महीचिताम्‌ । | 
fied; सुमहानासीदनयात्‌ खक्ततादथ ॥-- भायमवासिक 98, е, ४ . 
इतबाखवा न ते पार्थ इन्तव्या; पाथिवा इति ॥-अश्वमैष, ७४, © 
राजानसे न 'हन्तव्या धनंजय कथंचन 1—9, ७३, ११ 
यथा चात्ययिकं न uad इरणेऽभवत्‌ ॥ 
` बयन्तु न भयादस्थ कौन्तेयस्य महात्मन: 1 
प्रयच्छानः करान्‌ सवे न लोभान्नंच सान्वनास्‌॥ 
अस्य чала पार्थिवव' चिकौषेतः 
क्रान्त प्रयच्कास; सोएयमम्मात्र मन्यते ॥--सभा, १२७, १९-२० 


ч о था > 
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‘but because his mission was to foster Dharma, principles calculated 
to conduce to the advance of humanity. Instances of Samrajya, 
established before the time of Yudhisthira are quoted by Sri Krsna, 
but the Samrajya of which Yudhisthira was the overlord is the first of 
which something beyond its mere name and character has found 
record, It was sarva&üra, ie. combined in itself the peculiarities of 
all the five forms of Samrajya to which Sri Krsna had referred, It 
was designed to fulfil at once the fivefold object of establishing a 
Saémrajya. It covered the confines of the whole of India and included 
besides Afganistan, Tibet, Assam and a part perhaps of China, 
It included states. of various types, viz., monarchies, republics, . 
aristoracies! and a federation—Samgha, -Self-determination was thus 
its basic principle. Its aim was furtherance of Dharma, 


The office of Sunrüt not hereditary but confined to 


monarchical states 


From the rapidity with which suzerainty changed hands not 
іп one dynasty, but among. members of different ruling families, 
it is clear that the office of Samrat was not, like that of a king 
hereditary. The doctrine of the divinity of kings was then an 
accepted principle of monarchical government, as is clear from 
a study of the accounts, given in the Mahabharata, of the origin .of 
the institution of state. Sri-Krgna attached little value to it When 
Bhigma took his stand on this doctrine for the vindication of his 
adherence to Duryodhana who was clearly pursuing the ‘path of - 
` Adharma, Srl Krana referred to his own conduct in killing Kamsa, 





I Among the Кајаѕ who, as a result of the digvijaya of the 
Pandavas joined Yudhisthira’s Samrayya, a few are characterised as 
Sreniman, the obvious meaning of which is “head of an ar istocracy.” - 
Two passages containing this designation follow :— . 


सतः कुमारविषये ग्र णिमन्तमधाजयत्‌ | 

कोशलाधिपतिणेत्र чечени: ॥ सभा, ३०-१ 
निषादभूनिं “їзє पवेतं wat чат! 

सरसैदाजयद्ीमान्‌ श्रेणिसन्त च पार्थिवम्‌ ॥ सभा, ३१-५४ 
Aggie паі «чча । 

«тапи: S णिवजाय ur चिया सवि | सभा, १४-४ 
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and said that way lay the path of patriotic duty.! This attitude 
‚ of Sri Krsna had, however, as we have seen, been responsible for 
deep disaffection among kings, whose mortification on the occasion 
of the Rajasiya brought about ‘instant collapse of the Samrajya. 
.The traditional doctrine was found to be deep-rooted in the nature 
of the monarchs, ‘They could not brook the suzerainty of a non- 
monarch over a Union of which they were members | 


The status of Non-monarchical S tates 


Composed, therefore, as the Ѕатгајуа was of various kinds 
of states, monarchical, federal, aristocratic and republican, at its 
head it was necessary to place a monarch. The states other than 
"monarchical could only be the members of the Samrajya. This may 
explain in part why Sri Krsna whose, consummate statesmanship 
lay virtually at the root of the whole imperial edifice, served as 
a minister to Yudhisthira.” His own Samgha could not enjoy the 
privileges of suzerainty. Non-monarchical states, as they are 
described in the Mahabharata, were otherwise, too, on account 
of the dissipation of a great part of their strength in the maintenance 
of their internal unity, unfit to hold the reins of a Samrajya, 
Non-hereditary though it was, the office of the Samrat had, therefore, 
to remain confined to monarchs, ` 

For thirty-six years after the Kuruksetra war Sri Krsna 
was alive, The death of Yudhisthira ‘took place even later. Till 
that event he remained the suzerain of India. As to how he worked 
for the ‘betterment of the subjects of his own state we have ample 
hints in the Mahabharata, As to what measures he took for the 
uplift of the people of the whole of India we find no explicit account 
beyond a brief note in an earlier chapter which gives but a clue 





1 (ow gaga भुवि चमस दुर्योधनं चाथ ससुद्धरिष्यसि t 

за чай чабат: gafat घर्मपधि स्थितेन ॥ 

arsaa कालपरोतबुद्धिधर्मातिगो यः कुलपांसनः स्यात्‌ | - 

भीक्षसदाकण аи राजा परं देवतमित्यवाच ॥ 

wag कंसो यदुभििंताथ संबोध्यमानो न बुबोध राजा ॥ भीष्म, ४९, eetot 
2 | С त्वमपापख्िते чї षट्वि'शे मधुसूदन | 

हतज्ञातिहेतामात्यो «ада FRAT ॥ 

. afenga निधनं qawa 1—9 पे, २५-४४ 
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to the capability of Yudhisthira, viz., that he kept the various chiefs ` 
that were under him in peace, ‘This was no doubt one of the 
objects of Samrajya. The real Story of the Mahabharata has ended 
abruptly after the A§vamedha, in: other words, with the re-establish- 
ment of the overlordship. How the fundamental mission of the | 
establishment of a Samrajya was fulfilled in practice does not appear 
to. have concerned. the ancient chronicler. The description of the 
| administration of Yudhisthira’s own state, too, belongs to the period 
when he was simply a king, not yet the king of kings, am 


CHAMUPATI 


Gopala Deva I of Bengals 


.. Gopala was the first king of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. But we 
have, up to now, no inscription of his, no contemporary record whatso- 
ever, from which’ we can ascertain the duration of his reign or the 


_ ‘year. of his accession to the throne, Evidences are not, however, ` 


wanting altogether which may enable us to find them out with some 
> amount of probability, But it seems that these have not as yet been 
utilised. 1 | 
Taranatha (1608 А.С.) is a doubtful witness, Unless he is corro- 
borated from -other sources, he ‘is not reliable, Now let us see 
what he tells us about Gopila, Before narrating the legendary 
history of Gopala he mentions that Vimala Candra reigned over 
. Bengal, Kamaripa and Tirabhukti. He married the sister of king 
Bhartrhari and had a son named Govicandra, After his death Govi- 
candra succeeded him, Govicandra was the last king of the dynasty. 
` After him there was no king to rule over the country. Now Gopala 
was born at Pundravardhana of a beautiful Ksatriya young woman 
who was in /Zazson with a Tree god, When grown up he worshipped 
the goddess Cunda: He then came to the Vihara of Arya Khasar- 
‘pana and prayed for a kingdom. He received the order to goto ' 
` the East. Now ‘for many years there had not been a king in Bengal 
and all the inhabitants. were unhappy. Then the leaders came 


* Read at the 6th Oriental Conference at Patna, 
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together, deliberated and chose a king. The elected king, how- 
ever, was eaten up that very night by a female Naga who had 
assumed the form of the queen of the former king (either Govicandra 
or his brother Lalitacandra, according to different versions), In this 
way she killed all the elected kings: Gopala was at last elected 
but instead of being eaten up, he killed the female Naga. He was 
chosen as a king seven times in seven days. Then he was made the 
permanent king and was given the name of Gopsla. He began to 
rule in Bengal ; then he conquered ` Magadha. He built the Vihara 
of Nalandara, not far from  Odantapura. Не reigned 45 years, 
At this time Sri Harsa Deva ruled over Kashmir. - 

Now let us see what we can glean from other sources, It is known 
from the inscription of: Dharmapaladeva,? the son and successor of 
Gopala, that Gopala was elected king to remove qmütsyanyaya, ies, 
anarchical state in which the strong, oppresses.the weak, This is a 
partial corroboration of the statement of Taranatha about. the ‘election 
of Gopala, About the contemporaneity of Gopala with Harsa Deva of 
Kashmir, Taranatha makes a confusion, аз Harsa reigned ‘from 1089 
to 1101 A.C. But he is not altogether wrong. ‘ There was another 
Harga of Kamartipa who has been described as Gaud-Odrüdi-Kalinzga- 
Kosalapati” (the lord of Gauda, Ога etc, and Kaliüga and Kosala) in 
the inscription of Jayadeva of Nepal dated 153 of an Era which 
might be Harga Era=759 A.C, or another Era=748 А.С.* Now in the 
inscription of king Narayanapala Devas the following verse occurs in. 
praise of Gopala Deva : 4 


ds 


jitva yah küamakaürzpralhavam abhibhavam sasvatim raga santim 
ха буйтап Lobanatho jayati Dababalo’nyas ca Gopiladevah| 


Here . ४८१४८४४ has а double meaning. In the case of Buddha 
‚ Катаѓа means Mara, who isan enemy; in the case of Gopaladeva, 
Karaka means king of Катагӣра who is also an enemy, Now 
Kamaka (with the pleonastic suffix Жа) is allowed in Sanskrit by 
the maxim namatkadesagrahanam nimamitragrahanam,® ie, the 


Schiefner, Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, pp. 195 ff. 
Ep. Ind.; iv, 243. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 389. 
Ind, Апі, ix, р, 178 ; Sylvain Lévi, Ze Nepal, П, р. 170. 
Ind. Ant., xv, p. 584; Gaudalekhamala, р. 56, 

| Kivitirjuriya, i, 24, Mallinatha’s Commentary, 
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mention of a part of a name is (same аз) the mention of the name itself. 
This maxim has been given elsewhere thus : e£adeéena samuday ah, jen, 
by the partthe whole (is to be understood), The use ofa word 
in a double sense was a favourite rhetorical pastime with many of the 
court poets of the Pala kings, Now the use of the name of the 
country to denote the king of that country is common in Sanskrit, So 
the.above verse will mean in the case of Gopala Deva as follows : 

“Victory to Lord Buddha a; well as to His Majesty Gopala 
Deva, the lord of the world, who obtained perpetual peace by repelling 
the attack made by the king of Kamariipa, who was an enemy”, 

Thus Gopila was a contemporary of Harsa Deva of Кятагӣра. 
Perhaps KaSmira is a misreading for Kamariipa. We should remem- 
ber that Taranatha’s mention of the contemporaneity of Dharmapala 

with Cakrayudha has been corroborated by inscriptions. 
| It follows from the account of Taranatha that Gopala was а suc- 
cessor to the throne of Govicandra, after some interval when his queen 
was believed to have been living. Now the time of Govicandra can . 
. be ascertained from various sources. The renunciation of Govi- 
candra is the theme of popular ballads all over Northern India. 
In the Hindustani version, Gopicind (=Goptéandra) is. the sister's 
son of Bharthari (=Bhartrhari),2 just as in the narration of Tāra- 
паа. Govicandra’s father ^ Vimalacandra. has. been stated by 
Tàranatha to have been a contemporary of Dharmakirti? I-tsing 
(673 A.C.) mentions Dharmakirti among the great masters of Buddh- | 
ism in his timet and according to him Bhartrhari died in 
651 A.C. According to Taranatha, Bhartrhari and’ Govicandra 
were both converted by Siddha Jalandhari9 Hindi ballads state 
the same thing. The Bengali ballads mention Jalandhar as the 
guru of Gopicamd,? Taranatha explicitly says that Govicandra 
began his reign about the time of the death of Dharmakirti or a little 
later,? According to Vassilief, Dharmakirti. was ‘а contemporary 


Ramacarita, i, 4, Commentary. 
Laksmana Dasa, Gopicand Bharthari 
Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, p. 172 
Takakusu, A Record of Buddhist Religion, p. xxxi 
Ibid., р. lvii, ` 6 Griinwedel —Edelsteininine, pp. бт, 62, 
‘Durlabha Mallik—Govinda Candra Git; Shukur. Muhammad 
Gopicim der Sannyisa. 
8 Schiefner, of, ४, p. 195. 
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of king Sroü-bcan-sgam-po of Tibet! (died 650)? From all these 
evidences, the time of Goyicandra may be roughly put down 
_ at 700 Ac.3 Then Gopala was elected to the vacant throne ‘of 
Майга some years after the abdication of Govicandra, 

From the inscription of Dharmapala we know that the queen 
of Gopala was Dedda Devi, whose son was Dharmapala. Hari- 
` bhadra, a contemporary of Dharmapala, mentions Dharmapala as 
Rüjabhatádi-vam$a-patita which I would take to mean descended 
by the female line beginning with Rijabhata, and I think Dedda 
Devi was a descendant of Rajabhata, The justification of our 
supposition lies in the fact that no -other king of the Pala dynasty 
has been called .a descendant of Rajabhata, From the account of 
the Chinese traveller Seng-chi we know that Rajabhata was ruling 
in Samatata (Vaüga) between 650 and 655 A.C. So Dedda Devi 
may be a grand-daughter of Rajabhata, From Bengali ballads 
we know that Gopicamd had his ‘capital at Meharkul’ or Patikara,* 
Now both are adjoining fiscal divisions in the district of Tippera 
in Eastern Bengal. This is Pattikerà of the inscription of Rana- 
vaükamalla? Taranatha makes Chittagong the capital of Govi- 
candra,!® It would be natural that Gopala should enter into matri- 
monial alliance with a neighbouring king. Afterwards he seems 
to have conquered Samatata and other places bordering on the 


1 М. С. А. La Comme, Bouddhisme, р. 54. 
2 The dates of Tibetan kings vary with different authorities. 


Зее Lévi, Le Nepal, 11, 148 


з Shahidullah, Les Chants Mystiques de Kanhi et de Saraha, р. 28. 
4 Ep. Ind., YV, p. 243, 

5 В.О, Banerji, Bangalar Itihisa, pt. Y, p. 164. 

6 Ibid., p. 165. 

7 Shukur Muhammad, ор. cit, 

8 Patikdnagara in Durlabha Mallik, of, ८८८, 

9 Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, Ц, р. 241, Colebrooke read 


pattikeva,. The reading pattikera is of Mr, N. К, Bhattašali, 
Shukur Muhammad, of. cit, р. 7o, Goddess Cunda was a popular 
deity of the locality, (Bhattaéali, Iconography etc, р. 13). Is it for 
Gopala that her worship became popular there ? 
IO Sarat Candra Das, Z. А, В. B., 1898, p. 22; Griinwedel, 
op. cit, 
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. Bay of Bengal This can be gathered from the "inscription ` of 
` Devapala.! : P oa 

Gopàla's, encounter with Sri Наза Deva comes after: this 
chronologically. Perhaps Sri Harga Deva occupied Gauda some 
time after the king of Gauda had been defeated and killed 
by Yasovarman? (circa 730 A.C.) But Yašovarman being engaged 
in warfaré with king Lalitaditya Макара of Kashmir, by whom 
he was ultimately defeated and dethroned? (about 740 A.C, could 
not turn his attention to his newly conquered state, Gopala after 
having consolidated his power in his own kingdom by conquering 
his neighbouring principalities bordering on the sea would naturally 
turn his attention to Gauda, This event must have taken place 
some time after 740 A.C, If we believe the treacherous murder 
of the king of Gauda by Lalitaditya,* Sri Harsa. Deva's conquest 
of Gauda may date after that event and Gopala's encounter with 
him will be a little later. That Srt Harsa Deva was styled. lord 
of Gauda, etc, in 759 А.С, by his son-in-law does not necessarily prove 
that he was then still in possession of Саида. But even if Harsa was 
defeated in battle, Gauda was.not then permanently included in the 
Pala kingdom. It remained, or soon became, separate from Майга, When 
Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king, attacked the country (circa 770 A.C.) he 
took away two royal umbrellas, the insignias of Gauda and Vanga.* 
It was left to Gopála's son and successor Dharmapala Deva to annex 


I Vijitya yeni jaladher vasundharim virohitàmoghapartgrahü itil 
sabispam udbispavilocaniin punar vanesu bandhun dadváur 
matangajah|| 

Gaudalekhamiala, p. 35 ; Ind, Ant, xxi, 254; Ep., Ind, XVIII, р. 304 

2 Gaudavaho, verses 414-417. 

3 Smith, Jš, p. 386, There is. nothing to prove that he 
was killed. in the battle with Lalitaditya, Kahlana says explicitly 
that YaSovarman "became by his defeat a panegyrist of his (Lalita- 
ditya's) virtues" (Stein, Aajatarangipi, IV, p. 144). On the 
authority of the Jaina tradition I believe that he reigned at least up 
to 751 A.C. (vide infra). 

4 К. D. Banerji, 7/4, p. 130; R, C. Majumdar, Outline of 
` Ancient Indian History and Civilization, p. 357 

5 Ind. Ant, Xl р, 157, ХЦ, р. 160; Ef, Ind, VI, p. 240 ; R, D, 
` Banerji, ор. cif, р. 148 
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Gauda permanently, Taranatha’s statement that Gopala began to 
‘rule in Майса and then he conquered Magadha is partially true 
In fact, Тагапа а states that Dharmapala conquered Gauda.! 

The end of Сораа’5 reign will be some time before 762 AC 
According to Taranatha the sage Santaraksita died during the 
reign of Dharmapala. His death is said to have happened in 762 
A.C. We may put down’ the death: of Gopala in 760 А.С, as a good 
working date, Now if we accept Taranatha’s statement of 45 years’ 
reign for Gopala, it would commence in 715 А.С 

This is quite in‘keeping with the facts we have mentioned before, 
It will no doubt make Gopala, the king of Майга, suffer defeat at the 
hands of Ya$ovarman.? According to the tradition of the Jainas* 
after the death*of Yasovarman, Amaraja ascended the throne of Kanauj 
(between 751 and 755 А.С.). Vakpati was the court-poet of Dharma- 
pala, king of Gauda ; afterwards he came over to the court of Amaraja 
There was an old feud between the two kings ; afterwards .they were 
reconciled, This narration makes Dharmapala the contemporary of 
Amaraja, Their fathers Gopala and Yafovarman may also be 
contemporaneous, | | 

We know from the Ragholi inscription of Jayavardhana II that 
the elder brother of his great grandfather killed the king of Paundra, 
This will be in the beginning of the 8th century. From the 
narration ‘of Taranàtha we have seen that Gopala was born of a 
Ksatriya mother at Pundravardbana, It may be that Bapyata, the 
father of Gopala,” was the unnamed king: of Paundra. In the 
Ragholi inscription the king of Paundra has been styled trjitavairt- 
düramapatu which is equivalent to ¿Zamdizarati, the attribute of 
Bapyata in the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala (verse 3). This 


I Ind, Ant, IV, p. 366. Dharmapala has been called Vanga- 
фай in the ins. of Bhoja.— Zp, Ind,, XVIII, р. 108 

2 S.C. Vidyabhushana, History of the Medieval School of Indian 
Logic, p. 148 

3 Gaxdavaho, vs, 819-21 

4 This tradition is found in the Jain works Bappabhattz Süri- 
carita, Prabandhakosa and — Prabhava£acarzta Vide Gandavaho, 
Introduction pp. cxxxv ff, 

5 Ep. Ind. IX, р. 44. Dr, В.С. Majumdar rightly thinks that it was 
followed by the invasions of Yasovarman and Lalitaditya (2८४, 365) 

6 Banagada Ins, of Mahrpala I, verse 12 J, A, 8. By LXI, 77, 
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. will explain why Gopala left his country seeking adventure abroad and |. 
why Varendra was called. Janakabhu (fatherland)! by the Pala 
kings, One thing however: is definite that Bapyata flourished at the. 
time mentioned in the inscription 
We can thus reconstruct the history of Bengal from 700 to 
760 А.С. In the beginning of the eighth century or some time before - 
-700 A.C, Варуађа was reigning in Pundravardhana and Govicandra 
` in Vaga. Bapyata was killed by: a king belonging to the Saila 
- Dynasty, . About this time Govicandra king of Vaüga, abdicated 
and renounced the world, Gopala, the son of Bapyata (perhaps 
posthumous) had come:to Уайда as an adventurer when he was quite 
young, and was. elected king there (about 715 А.С), In order .to.- 
strengthen his position he - married a princess belonging.. to the. 
family of Rajabhata, king of Samatata, Afterwards he conquered 
the whole of the sea-board of Bengal. Before.. he. could regain his 
, paternal kingdom, king .Yaéovarman of Капай} invaded Bengal: 
- (circa 730 AC). He killed the Saila king of Gauda and Magadha and 
vanquished Gopala. YaSovarman set up another king on the throne 
of Gauda. Gopala, ambitious as he was, dared not offend Уаво- 
_ varman by attacking his vassal, Now YaSovarman was attacked by 
Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir and was defeated, The king of Gauda . 
submitted to the king of Kashmir and was afterwatds treacherously 
murdered. lt was probably at this juncture that Harga Deva of Kama- 
rüpa conquered Gauda. Gopàla attacked Harga Deva, who was 
threatening the peace of.his kingdom and defeated him. But he 
could'not conquer Gauda.? He died in about 760 А.С. and was. 
_ succeeded by Dharmapala, | 


MUHAMMAD SHAHIDULLAH 


1 Kamauli Inscription of Vaidyadeva, verse 4, Æp. Ind, И, 
p. 348 

2 According to the Riyatarangini (IV 4210), a king named 
Jayanta was: ruling “in Pundravardhana about 775 A.C. He might 
"have been à successor of Harga Deva. It is also stated that he died . 
childless. Most probably Dharmapala occupied Салда on the death : 
. of Jayanta and thus united the two royal umbrellas of Gauda and 
Vanga i 


The Problem of the Mahanatakae 


‘The so-called Mahanitaka, otherwise known as the Hantman- 
‚пайа, occupies a unique. position in Sanskrit dramatic literature. 
Though technically designated a nitaka, it evinces peculiarities which 
justify Wilson’s characterisation of the work as a nondescript compo- 
sition and which have naturally given rise to much speculation with 
regard to its character and origin. Itisa very extensive work which 
‘plagiarises unblushingly from most of the known (and probably. some 
unknown) Rama-dramas and is written almost entirely in verse, with 
little of prose. The verse is generally of the narrative or epic, rather - 
than dramatic, character. There is little of true dialogue ; there is 
no Vidiigaka nor any Prakrit ; the usual stage-directions are missing ; 
the number: of characters appearing is fairly large; there is a bene- ` 
diction, and ia one recension a curious prarocana-verse, but there is. 
no true prologue, and all the elements of the plot prescribed by 
theory are wanting.; the nümber of Acts, at least in one recension, is 
. beyond the usual limit; in short, this. work, though nominally ex- 
hibiting a dramatic form, gives one the impression of being a narrative 
composition as opposed to the dramatic, and could have as well been 
written in the narrative or epic form, It is devoid of all dramatic 
action, béing rather a collection of poems, descriptive and narrative, 
with interspersed metrical dialogues of a crude nature and quasi stage- 
directions. | E | 

Оп the strength of these peculiarities Max Müller was of opinion! 
that the work was rather an epic than a true drama, .and that it 
carries us back to ‘the earliest stage of development of the Indian 
drama. .This opinion has been repeated more than once by later 
‘scholars but in а somewhat modified form, . Pischel pointed out? the 
resemblances of this work to Subhata’s Dufahgade, which latter play 
was held by him to be an. example of the . so-called chaya-nataka, 





* Read before’ the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists 
at Oxford, 1928. ` : 
I Jahrbücher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1846, i, р. 472, | 
2 In his Das altindische ` Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1906, pp. 
482-502. | | | 
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which term. he considered to be equivalent to a ‘schattenspiel,’ 
often rendered into English as ‘shadow-play? This thesis . was 
. further developed by Liiders! who would take the Duaügada as the 
type of the shadow-play and then deduce that the Mahanataka also 
belongs to the same category, of which it is supposed to be one of the 
earliest specimens, With this view Sten Konow,? Winternitz? and, 
` ' some other scholars: appear to agree But Keith in his recent work 
on the Sanskrit: Drama reopens the question* and throws doubt on 
the whole theory of the shadow-play and its alleged part in the 
early evolution of tbe Sanskrit Drama. He refuses to agree with 
Lüders in adding the Mahinitaka to “the almost non-existing list - 
of shadow-dramas” and suggests that the irregularities of this work 
can be explained by the assumption that it was a play never intended 
‘to be acted, arid that it was a literary zour de force redacted “in pre- 
„paration for some form of performance in which the dialogue was 
plentifully eked out by the director and the other actors.” 

` The Mahanataka has come down to us in different récensions, The 
West Indian recension redacted by Damodara Mitra has 54% verses 
in 14 Acts and is styled the Hantiminuitaka, while the East Indian 
` ог rather the Bengal recension arranged by Madhusüdana Misra‘ 
` has 720 verses in g Acts? and: is named the Makanitaka. Both the 
recensions agree in taking the mythical Hanümat as the original 
author, In а sénse, however, the work may be taken to be anony- 
mous, for both thé titles are clearly descriptive Hanümat, as the ally. ^ 
and servant of Rama, is a legendary figure to whom it was probably 





т In his Die Saubhibas:ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des indischen 

` Dramas in SBAW, 1916, pp. 698f 

2 Das indische Drama (Grundriss), 1920, pp. 89-90. 

3 Geschichte der indischen Litteratur (1920), iii, p. 243 о ZDMG. 
xxiv, pp; 1186 he supports Lüders, but recognises the difficulties of 
the hypothesis | | | 

4 The Sanskrit Drama, 1924, pp. 33, 5315. 269 

5 Lüders has shown that MSS. of this recension are also found 
in Western India; but this fact makes no difference, and there is no 
doubt that it prevails in Bengal. i 

6 The number of verses vary greatly in MSS. and editions, as 
discussed below. The number adopted here is Aufrecht's (Bodleian 


Catalogue, p, 142b) 
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found convenient to ascribe a' traditional work of unknown or forgotten 
authorship ; while the title Makénataka is apparently not a designation 
but a description, it being the later dramaturgic technica! term which, 
like the term prakarana, ‘indicates a type of a play containing all the 
episodes and possessing a large. number (usually the number is ten) 
of Acts. It is significant that the term is unknown to ‘Bharata and 
` Dhanika, the two earlier authorities on Dramaturgy. They simply 
lay down! that in a nataka the number of Acts should not be less 
‘than five and more than ten; but the author of the Sahitya-darpana 
who flourished probably in the first half of the 14th century, defines 
and explains? the. term Mahanataka as noted above 

The association with Hanümat is supported by a legendary 
account of the origin of the work, The concluding verse in Damodara’s 
version states that the work was composed by the Son of the Wind 
(Hanümat), but was cast into the sea by Valmiki who deemed it to 
be. ambrosia (amrta-buddhyi) and that'it was later on recovered by 
the good king Bhoja and redacted by Misra Damodara In his 
comment on this verse Mohanadasa explains that Hanümat wrote 
this work and engraved it with his nails on thé, rocks, but to please 
Valmiki, who recognised its excellence and anticipated eclipse of 
his own Ramayana, the generous Ape threw it into the sea whence 
. it was, after ages, recovered by his avatara Bhoja with the aid of 
fishermen. The Bhoja-prabandha also records’ the anecdote 


I Natya-bastra, xviii, 28; Дазагарайа (ed. Nir, Sag. Press, 1917) 
iii, 38. Тһе Rastrnava-sudhakara, ed. Trivandrum, р. 285, agrees. 
It is noteworthy that the majority of Dacca University MSS. of 
Madhusüdana's recension give ten Acts, instead'of nine. | 

2 VI, 223-224, ed, Durgaprasad, 1915, р. 335. 

"3. racttam anilaputrenatha valmikinibdhan 

nihitam.amrta-buddhya prin mahanata&a yat | 
sumati-nr pati-bhojenoddhrtam tat kramena 
grathitam avatu visvam misra-damodarena || 

4 atreyam ^ kathi—ptrvam etena nakhara-tankairy girt-silisu 
vilikhitam tat tu vālnīkinā drstam|tad etasyiti-madhuratvam Gkarpya 
ramayana-pracirabhava-sankaya hantimin prarthitas tuam. etat samudre 
nidhehiti | tatheti denübdhau prapitam -tadavatürema bhojena sumatinü 
jalikair (the printed text reads jala-jhanair) uddhrtam iti. 

5 Ed. Nir, Sag. Press, Bombay 1921, рр. 70. Wilson gives a 

‘somewhat different version (Select Specimens, 2 vols. in one, Appendix 
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that certain fishermen once found an engraved stone in the .Narmada 
and brought it to Bhoja who, recognising it tobe the work of 
Hanümat, made a copy of it and had it put together by: his court- 
poets, The two lines which were brought to Bhoja. occur as the 
first two lines of the verse 24а #halu vigainah in the Mchanataka (xiv, 
49).in Damodara’s recension, but the verse is missing in Madhusüdana's 
redaction. It is noteworthy, however, that the verse is an ordinary 
gnomic stanza which is utilised for the purpose of moralising on 
the death of Ravana, In Madhusüdana's recension, on the other hand, 
there is after the benediction a frarocand-verse in which Hanümat 
is said to have narrated the story at the direction of Valmiki, and 
the concluding verse of each Act states that the work of Hanü- 
mat was rescued ( pratyuddhyta) by Vikrama (vikramaih). : The 
phrase has been explained simply as ‘recovered by means of valour : 
but the commentator Candragekhara? explains that Hanümat having 
engraved the work on the rocks threw it into the sea through fear of 
Valmiki, but later on he appeared in a dream to king Vikramaditya 
who, at Hanümat's bidding, had it fished out of the sea and redacted 
by his court-poet Madhusüdana. The commentator also refers to 
another version of the story, according to which the work is said 
to have been stolen by rakgasas but recovered later on by the valour 
(vikrama) of that king, 

. It is not difficult to see that there is a good deal of mere fable 
in these accounts ; but the tradition, which more or less agrees in 
the three versions of the story, certainly suggests the redaction of 
an’ old. anonymous work, or. at least the writing of a new work with 
the embodiment of ‘old matter, Although a considerable number 
of verses is common to both the recensions, the опе recension cannot 
be said to have been derived from the other. On the contrary, it 
is probable that each of them was redacted independently from some. 
lost original, of which the tradition preserves a legendary account, 
Of the compilers Damodara and Madhusüdana we have no authentic 





р. 62). - The Bhoja-frabandha, according to him, records the anecdote 
that a merchant in Bhoja's reign discovered some verses engraved on 
the rocks by the seashore and brought a copy ofthe first two lines 
‘of one verse, Bhoja travelled to the spot to obtain the other two 
lines, and the verse when completed is the one which occurs in 
. Dàmodara's version as xiv, 49 (tha khalu visamah) 
I On i, 48, ed, Candrakumara Bhattacarya, Calcutta, šaka I 796. 
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information, In the Bhoja-prabandha the poets, who are called 
upon to fill up the deficient verse discovered by Bhoja, are Bhava- 
bhüti and ‘Kalidasa; but one Damodara is mentioned elsewhere 
in the дате work as a court-poet to king Bhoja of Dhara, who (if he 
were the historical Bhoja) reigned in the second quarter of the rith 
century A.D, There is nothing inherently impossible in the report of 
adrama in stone-inscription, for such dramas have been discovered 
in recent times ; but we -bave no other historical information about 
the source from which both the recensions were‘derived. We have, 
however, enough indication to presume that an essential portion of 
the work was probably old and’ formed the nucleus round which was 
woven a large number of verses culled chiefly from various known and 
unknown Ràma-dramas. This may have been done in the time of ` 
‚ Bhoja, whose energy in making cyclopaedic compilations is well known 
- but the process of interpolation, as we shall see presently, continued 
fora long time, and verses . from comparatively recent Rama-dramas 
found their way into the compendium, The question as to which 
-of the two récensions is earlier is not yet solved, but it seems probable 
that Dàmodara's version, in spite of its I4 Acts, is the earlier, as it^ 
is also the simpler and less ‘extensive redaction, The Vikramaditya 
referred to in Madhusüdana's version may have been Lakgmana-sena 
of Bengal, who appears to have had also nine gems at his court and 
to have been known by the title of Vikramaditya. We have a verse 
attributed to Dhoyi in the Sadukti-karnampta, the first half of which 
agrees partially with the verse 101 of Dhoyi’s Pavanadüía! and 
which makes it probable that Laksmana-sena as a poet and patron of 
of poets was known by this time-honoured title, 

The comparative antiquity of the Mahünütaka is sought to be 
established by the fact that Anandavardhana, who flourished in the 
middle of the gth century at Kashmir, and Dhanika who’ belonged 
to the end of the Ioth century, quote verses which occur in the work. 
The three quotations by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyiloka are, 
however, anonymous and therefore not conclusive, the more so because 


I -khyato yas ca érutidharataya vikramaditya-gosthi-. 
vidya-bhartuh khalu vararucer азазада pratistham. 
(Ed. Cintaharan Chakravarti, Calcutta 1926, p. 34, also Introd, p. 7). 
See also /ASB, 1906, р. 15. In the verse the poet, who lived at 
the court of Laksmana-sena, is speaking of himself and his patron, and 
there is an obvious pun in the phrase vikramidiiya etc. 
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the Makanataka is`notorious for its shameless plagiarism, "The first ` 
verse snigdhaóyamala-küntz? (D° p. 61—Maha? M v, 7)is really 
taken from the Ramübhyudaya of Ya$ovarman! ; the second verse 
raktas tvam nava-pallavath (2082९ р. 9०२4५४८४८0 М iv, 35 =D v, 24) 
is ascribed to Yagovarman in the Subhasctavali: (no. 1364) and is 
probably borrowed from the same drama’; while the source of the 
third verse syabbaro hy ayam eva (Dhu p. 153= Mahi М ix, 55), 
which is cited by a series of rhetoricians, is unknown, Dhanika 
quotes five verses which occur in the Makānātaka, but all of them 
except one, are given without any indication of their source, The 
‚ one exception refers to the verses bihvor balam na viditam (= Maha? 
Mii, 14=D i, 38) is quoted in the Vriti on ii, 2 with yatha kanūman- 
nitake ; but the verse is actually derived from the Büla-rümüyana (iv, 
бо), The fact that one of the remaining verses kapole jinakyah(= Maha? 
М iii, 54=р i, 19) is also quoted anonymously by RajaSekhara in 
his Kavya-mümümsa (p. 97) proves nothing. А large number of 
quotations, mostly anonymous, from thg Mahünataka is also found in 
the Sanskrit Anthologies, Of these the Sirigadharapaddhati gives 
ten quotations as hantimatah, of which nos, 83, 123-125, 128, 133, 3418 
and 4066 cannot be traced in any of the recensions of the Mahiantaka, ` 
Only по, go (vighneso vah sa fiyid vihrtigu) occurs as the second 
mangala-sloka of Madhusüdana's recension, and по, 1248 (kurmah 
pido'tra) is found as vi, 67 in Madhusüdana and xiv, 77 in:Dàmodara. 
This anthology was compiled about 1363 A.D, and its quotations 
only prove, at best,that both the recensions probably existed in the first 
half of the 14th century, Even if no great antiquity can be claimed 
for the work itself, the presumption is permissible that a fragmentary 
nucleus of it existed in the time of Bhoja, or even a little earlier 
in the time of Dhanika, from which the later elaborate versions, which 
cull verses from the Mahavira-carita, Bala-rümüyana, Anargha-righava, 
` Prasanna-vighava and .other known and unknown Rama-plays, 
arose in later times and were probably in existence in the 14th 
century. ù 

In order to explain the origin of the drama which the Indian 
tradition envelops. in the mystery of legends, it has been suggested 
that the Makinitaka belongs to the category of the: so-called shadow- 
play, a: view which envelops it equally in the mist of sheer specula- 





I Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, I, pt. 3, p. 270, fn, c, 
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tion. Although. it has been held by Pischel and others to connote 
a shadow-play, the meaning. of the term chiya-nitaka, which is 
nowhere’.connected with the Mahanataka but which is used in some. 
other plays alleged to be of the irregular type, is uncertain. It is 
not recognised in any Sanskrit. work on Dramaturgy as designating 
а dramatic genre, but several dramatic compositions like the Dharma 

bhyudaya of Meghaprabhacirya, the Dūrāńgada of Subhata, the Rasa- 
bhyudaya, Subhadra-parinaya and Pandavibhyudaya of Ramadeva- 
Vyasa, have been designated as cAayü-sütaka in their respective 
jrastavanis or colophons. Wilson! held that the term cZaya-sataka 
might mean 'the shade or outline of a drama' and expressed the 
opinion that the DuZaügada “was perhaps intended to introduce 
а spectacle of the drama -and procession, as it is otherwise difficult 
to conceive what object its extreme conciseness could have effected", 
Lévi? appears to leave the question open, but remarks: "Leur nom est 
obscur ; on serait tenté de l'expliquer раг “оте de drame" si les 
règles de la grammaire ne s'opposaient à cette analyse du composé 
chàyà-nütaka, Elles admettent du moins une explication voisine et 
" presque identique : "drame à l'état d'ombre”, Ràjendralàla Mitra? 

describes Vitthala’s so-called chaya-natata as “an outline of a drama” 
` and suggests that the Diwangada “was evidently intended to serve as an 
enir'act to a theatrical exhibition.” Other suggested. but rejected 
explanations are “a play that is but a shadow, a play in shadow, ie, 
a miniature play”? Having reference to the derivative nature of 
such plays as the Dutangada, which incorporates verses from other 
plays, it is not impossible to hold that the term chaya-nataka may also 
mean. “an epitomised adaptation of previous plays.on the subject,” the 
term chaya being authoritatively used in. the sense of adaptation," 

Pischel was originally of opinion? that the term might be explained 
“as “the shadow of а drama” (Schatten von einem Spiel) or “a half- 


r Op. ८८. pp. 81-82. : 2 Le Théâtre indien, р. 241. _ 
3 Bikaner Catalogue, p. 251. 

4 See Gray in /АО5, xxxii, p. 60. . 

s This word cAaya is used commonly, in connexion with the 


> question of borrowing or plagiarism, to denote likeness or resem- 


blance between the works of two poets, and chayopazivin is one who 
composes. poems which are reflections of other poet's works. See 
` Ksemendra, Kavi-kanthaidharana, ii, г. : 

6 Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, рр. 358f 
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play” (halbes Drama ), but in his well-known monograph on the 
Indian shadow-play! he attempted to shew that the chayd-nataka was 
simply and ‘solely what.is known as the shadow play, in which the 

| shadow-pictures were produced by projection from puppets on the 
reverse side of a thin white curtain, 

In order to establish the early existence of the shadow-play in 
India it is allegéd that this form of the drama is expressly mentioned 
by Nilakantha in his interpretation of the term rupopayivana occuring 
in the Mahabharata xii, 294,5: ripopifivanam jalamandapiketi 
dakbsinütyegu prasiddham, yatra ;subsma-vastram vyavadhüya carmama- 
yair ükürai rüjyimülyüdinüm carya pradar&yate, “¢tpopasivana is well- 
known among the southerners ‘аз the Jalamandapikt, in which, 
having interposed a thin cloth, the action of kings, ministers etc, is 
'shown by means of leathern figures," Lüders would maintain with ' 
Pischel that zU2efafwana refers here to the production of shadow- 

. figures. The term ripopajivin is used by Varahamibira in his 
Brhatsamhita; v, 74, while in the Therigüthà, v, 394 and in the Milinda- 
* Райа, р. 344 occur the terms rufpartipaka and riipadakkha respec- 
tively, of which the last expression is supposed to be identical with 
the word /üpadabkka found in the Jogimara Cave Inscription, А’ 
suggestion has. also been made by Sten Konow? that the word rapa 
used in the Fourth Rock Edict of Asoka, where exhibitions of the 
spectacles of the dwellings of gods, of elephants and of bon-fires are 
mentioned, refers to a shadow-play ; and that the expression riipaka 
газ the generic name of the drama is derived from such early shadow- 
projections, Indications of such a shadow-device are said to have 
been discovered in the Sitabenga Cave which has signs of grooves 
in front, meant (it is alleged) for the curtain necessary for a shadow- 
play. This theory is further elaborated by Lüders,* who claims a 
high antiquity for the shadow-play on the assumption that it .is referred 
to by Pataüjali in his Makadhasya (on Panini iii, т, 26)* in his men- 
tion of the displays of the Saubhikas or Sobhanikas, and who on this 


I Already cited ` 
2 Annual Report, ASI, 1903-4, рр. 1281: Liiders, Bruchstücke 
Vamana, Kavyilankara-stira, iii, 2,8; Rajaekhara, Kavya-mimamsa, 
ch, xii ; Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 41. 
3 0%. ८४४. pp. 45-46, 
4 In the article already cited, 
5 Ed. Kielhorn, ii, р. 36, 
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basis would take it, with Pischel, as an essential element in the evolu- 
tion of the Sanskrit drama. The existence of the shadow-play in 
early India is also supported by the analogy of the Javanese wayang 
purwa, a shadow-play usually dealing with the Rama-cycle and pro- 
duced by puppets of buffalo-leather. 

The early evidence adduced for the existence of the shadow-play 
. jn India cannot in any way be taken as conclusive. We are not 
directly concerned here with Liiders’ hypothesis regarding the Saubhi- 
kas ; but the name Saubhika or Sobhanika is, at best, an obscure ` term 
which has not been shewn to have any relation to the shadow-play 
and which has never been explained in this sense by any authority. 
Hillebrandt! and Keith? have very effectively criticised Lüders' 
interpretation and suggested more reasonable explanations; but 
whether we accept their view, or agree with Weber? that the re- 
ference here is to the pantomime, or even take the explanation 
of Kaiyyata (a fairly late commentator) that the Saubhikas were 
those who taught actors (natanam ~vyakhyinopidhyayal), it is clear 
enough that there is no real foundation for the view that the Saubhi- 
kas discharged the function of showing shadow-figures and explaining 
them to the audience, The passage of Nilakantha, again, cannot be 
taken as proving conclusively the existence of the shadow-play, for 
he might as well be referring to the puppet-shows or marionette 
theatre, of whose existence we have definite record; and even if 
Nilkantha's testimony is not contested, it only proves the existence of 
such plays in Southern India (daksinatyesu) at the end of the 17th 
century. It is not yet proved that the Javanese borrowed it from 
Southern India, and the fact that some kind of shadow-drama, dealing 
with the Rama-legend obtained in Java has in itself. nothing whatever 
to do with the hypothesis that its analogue prevailed in India, until 
itis shewn beyond doubt that the idea was really borrowed from 
India. Even as a parallel it is not, as Keith points out, adequate, 
“unless and until it can be proved that the shadow-play sprang up 
in Java without any previous knowledge of the real drama.” Turning to 
the passage of the Mahabharata itself on which Nilakantha comments : 








1 ZDMG, lxxii, pp. 227Ё; also see his Uber die Anfinge des 
indischen Dramas, München 1914, pp. 6 f, 18 f. 

2 BSOS,i pt. 4, pp. 271 ; Sanskrit Drama, pp. 33f. 

3 Indische Studien, xiii, рр, 488f.. 
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rangüvataranam сайра tathü rüfopafivanam] 
madya-mimsopajivyam ca vikrayam loha-carmanoh ll 

we notice that the term is üsed in the same context with appearance 
on the stage, drinking, eating flesh and other objectionable practices 
which’ degrade the status of а dvija, It is quite possible to argue, 
as it has been argued, that the term rt popajivana alludes to the 
deplorable immorality of the actors, who have been stigmatised 
‚ more than once as jaya-jiva, “living by the dishonour of their wives"! 
The same explanation applies to Varahamihira’s use of the term 
rupopajiuin for the actor, in close proximity in the text to painters 
writers and singers; while the term rtpadakkha ot lipadakkha is 
capable of other explanations? than the highly conjectural solu- 
tion of an actor in the shadow-drama, Mrs, Rhys Davids renders 
the word rupparipaka of the Theri-gathi, у, 394 by “puppet-show, 
‘and’ this is probable in view of the fact that in verses 390, 391 of 
the text there isa mention of a puppet, Keith has already shewn? 
that the word rupa in ASoka's inscription, ás well as the term rüpaka 
as the generic name of the drama, can have no reference to the 
shadow-play, and the alleged evidence of a shadow device in the. 
Sitabenga Cave is nothing more than a mere conjecture, 

Аз no definite reference to the shadow-play can, so far, be proved 
anywhere in Sanskrit literature, and as the dramatic genre is un- 
recognised in theory, no other evidence is left but that derived from 
the term cAaya-mütaka itself, which is used as a descriptive epithet 
in the prologue or colophon of certain existing plays. Of these works 
the most interesting, if not the earliest, is the Dharmübhyudaya of 
Meghaprabhacarya, which is edited in the Jaina-Atmananda-Grantha- 
mala Series (Bhavnagar 1918) and of which а brief résumé is given 
by Hultzch.* In the colophon. it is styled dharmibhyudayo nama 
chiya-nitya-prabanahah ; but in the prologue, the Sütradhara speaks 
of actors (Saz/usah) and acting (abhinaya) There is, however, a definite 
stage-direction in it which is said to support its claim to be recognis- 





I The term éêlpopajivana is used in the preceding verse in the 
sense of livelihood by means of some arts 

2 Pischel interprets the word аз copyist," Boyer as "sculptor 
Bloch as “one skilled in painting," while Dr, S, K Chatterjee suggests 
skilled іп. figures or accounts,” | 

3 Sanskrit Drama, p. 54. 4 ZDMG,lxxv, р, 69. 
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ed as а shadow-play. Аз the king takes the vow to become an as- 
cetic, the stage-direction reads yamanikantarid yati-vega-dhüri putra- 
kas tatra sthipariyah (р. 15) “from the inner side of the curtain is 
to be placed a puppet wearing the dress of an ascetic.” A reference 
© is found here in the. word sthipaniya to the sthipaka of the regular 
‘ drama' who is supposed to have been originally "the arranger of 
` puppets.” We have no information about the date of the play, 
but that it is a late and obscure Jaina drama admits of little doubt, 
` and its evidence as such is of doubtful value, One need not, how- 
ever, see in the stage-direction any definite reference to the shadow- 
play ; ou the contrary, it' is a. puppet (futraka) which is directed 
to be ‘placed, apparently on the stage, from the inner side 
of the curtain, i.e." from: the nepathya. It is difficult also to accept . 
the rather fanciful interpretation of the word sthapaniya, which is 
really not necessary, as the simple meaning of the word is that which 
is obviously intended. Although the drama styles itself a chaya- 
natya-prabandha in the colophon, it is in all other respects an ordi- 
nary, if unpretentious, play of the usual type, dealing with the Jaina 
legend of king DaSarnabhadra. It is a short play, which consists ` 
of one Act but three or four scenes, with a regular wardi, prarocani 
“and Prastavani ; and’ we have, with the one exception, referred to 
above, the usual stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues 
"and some Prakrit prose and verse. There is also the usual dharata- 
vakya at the end spoken by one of the characters, 
It is curious that no such stage-directions are to be found in the 
other so-called chāyā-nātakas, not even in the Diitangada which is 
probably the earliest of the group and which is upheld by Pischel 
and Liiders as the typical specimen. ‘Of these later plays, the three 
dramas of Ramadeva-Vyasa, who was patronised by the Haiheya 
princes of the Kalacuri branch of Rayapura.and who thus belonged 
“to the first half of the 13th century,’ are not admitted even by 
'Lüders to be chaya-nitakas at all. The first drama, Subhadra-pari- 
naya? consisting of one Act but ‘thiee scenes, has a theme which 
is sufficiently explained by its title; the second, Ramabhyudaya,® 


I See Bendall in /RAS., 1898, р. 231 
. 2, MS of tliis work noticed in Bendall’s Catalogue of MSS in the 
British Museum, no. 271, pp. 106 f; for an analysis of the play, see 
Lévi, op. cit, p. 242. 
3 .MSS noticed in Bendall, ор. cit., no, 272, pp. 107-8 ; in Peter- 
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also a short play in two Acts, deals with the time-worn topic of the 
conquest of Гайка, the fire ordeal of Sita and Каша'з return to 
Ayodhya ; while the third play, Pandavabhyudaya,' also in two 
Acts, describes the birth and svayamvara of Draupadi. If we leave 


‘+. aside the self-adopted title chiyi-nitaka, these plays do. not differ in . 


any respect from the ordinary drama, and there is nothing in them 
which would enable us to arrive at a decision with regard to their 
alleged character of a chaya-nataka. The anonymous Haridūta,? which 
deals in three scenes with the theme of Krsna’s mission to Duryodhana 
on behalf of Yudhisthira, is regarded as an imitation of Duangada 
and assigned by Liiders to the class of chiya-natakas ; but its story 
corresponds to the Dita-vikya of Bhasa, and it- resembles in all res- 
pects an ordinary play. Even Pischel doubts whether this work 
_ can be rightly considered a chiya-nateka, These short pieces may 
have been meant’ for some festive entertainments and therefore 
makes .some concession to popular taste by not conforming 
strictly to the orthodox types; but the Haridite іп. particular 
does not describe itself as a ¿#aya-nataka and there is no reason why 
we should regard it as such, The Ananda-latikd, again, which 
is" regarded by Sten Konow as а shadow-play, is really a dramatic 
“poem in five sections, called Ausumas, on the love of Sama and Reva 
composed by -Krsnanátha Sarvabhauma-bhatticdrya, son of Durga- 
dasa Cakravartin. Eggeling describes it in the following words: 
“Though exhibiting some of the forms of a walaka (and marked as 
.such -outside), the work. is devoid of all real dramatic action, being 
rather a collection of poetry, descriptive and narrative, with inters- 
persed dialogues and zwas£ stage-directions", “he same remarks 
apply to the modern Сита-уа]йа described by Wilson, who is undoub- 
tedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular yazrà,* 
Rajendralala Mitra5 also mentions a chaya-nitaka by Vitthala, which 


.son’s Ü/war Catalogue, extracts, p. 72; Descriptive Cat, of Skt. MSS 
in the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras, no. 12636, Analysed 
by Lévi, of, cif. p. 242. : | 

I Eggeling, India Office Manuscripts, vii, р. 1602, no. 4187 
(23536). | 

2 Bendall, of, cit, по, 270, р. 106. Analysed Бу Lévi, of, cit, 
р. 242, f | 
3: Eggeling, ор. cit, vii, p. 1624, по, 4203 (243). 

4 Wilson, of, क, pp. 104-7. 5 . Bikaner Catalogue, р. 251, 
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he describes as “an outline of a drama founded on the history 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty” ; but of this nothing further is known, 

This leaves us with the Duzàngada of Subhata, which also describes 
itself as а chayd-nitaka and which has been definitely cited as a typical 
example by the exponents of the shadow-play hypothesis, The play 
was produced, according to its prologue, at the court of Tribhuvana- 
pala, who appears to be the Calukyan prince of that name, who 
reigned at Anahillapattaka or Anhilvad in Gujrat at about 1242-43 А,р. 
It was presented at a spring" festival in commemoration of the dead. 
prince Китагарайа4еуа of the same dynasty. The event particularly 
commemorated appears to be Kumarapala’s restoration of the Saiva 
temple of Devapattana or Somnath in Kathiawad, and the occasion, 
as given in one MS ( yazrayam dola-parvant), was the dol or koli festival 
held in the month of Phalguna (March-April).! It іѕ а short dramatic 
composition in four scenes, the theme being the same as that of 
Act vii (Madhusüdana's version) of the Mahanataka, which deals 
with the sending of Angada? by Ràma to demand restoration of 
Sita from Ravana. The work exists in various forms ; but a longer 
and a shorter recension have been distinguished. The shorter recen- 
sion has already been edited in Kavyamala no, 28, 1891 (new edition, 
1922). The longer recension is given by а MS in the India Office | 
and is thus described by Eggeling? : “Not only is the dialogue itself 
considerably extended in this version by the insertion of many addi- 
tional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown in, calculated to 
make the work a curious hybrid between a dramatic piece (with 
stage-directioris) and a narrative poem. This latter character of the 
composition is made still more pronounced by an introduction of 39 
(12+-27) stanzas in mixed metres (partly, however, placed in the 
mouths of Rama and Hanümat) referring to incidents which lead to 
the discovery of Sita’s hiding-place,” This recension must be of later 


© т See Bendall in /RAS, 1898, рр. 229-230, also his Catalogue of 
Skt, MSS in the British Museum, по. 269, pp. 105-6, and Gray in 
JAOS, xxxii, pp. 58-9, Analysis of the play given by Wilson, of. eit, 
pp. 81-2 and Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 139 (shorter recension) ; 
English trs, (shorter recension) in Gray, of, c, рр. 63-77. MSS іп 
the catalogues mentioned here and below, footnote 3. 
2 Тһе word dazangada is already used in Damodara’s version, 
ed..Bombay 1909, Act xi, p. 149. 
3 Ор, cita vii, no. 4189, . 
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origin, for most of the supplementary verses are derived from compara- 
tively late Rama-dramas, For instance, verses 4 (2 dvipat parato pam) 
and 6 (bho brahman Dhavatü) are taken from Prasanna-raghava, while 
verse 5 (yad babhatija janakitmaja-kyte), as well as the verse jayait 
raghu-vamáa-tilakah, occurs in the Mahkanataka. T he shorter recension 
is also in the nature of a compilation ; and in closing verse, which ` 
is omitted in the longer version, the author says? that he has not 
hesitated in drawing upon his predecessors for material, his chief 
sources being Bhavabhiti, Murari, Raja$ekhara and the Mahinitaka, 
Even such gnomic verses as sdyoginam purusa-simham upaiti laksmih, 
well-known from the Hitopadeéa, is found in the work, | 

Рїзсһе1 was undoubtedly right in calling attention to the resem- 
blance in this and other points between the Du/zügada and the 
Mahiniiaka, as distinguished from the other so-called chaya-nitakas ; 
but there is no evidence to establish that either of them is a shadow- 
play. The prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over 
the scanty prose, the absence of real prose dialogues and the omission 
of the Vidüsaka are features which are shared'by the Du/áÓgada with. 
the other so-called chiya-nitakas already discussed, . but which are in 
themselves not inexplicable. . The work, however, is not anonymous 
as the Makanataka; thereis a regular prologue, as also some stage- 
directions ; the theme is limited ; and the number of persons appear- 
ing is not large, nor is Prakrit altogether omitted.? To all 
appearances it is an ordinary, if not insignificant, play of the usual type, 
composed frankly for some festive occasion, which fact may explain 
its alleged Jaxity or want of strict conformity to the orthodox drama, 
The usual prologue consists of the preliminary benediction and conver- 
sation between the Siitradhara апа the Nati, leading up to the drama, 
The drama consists of four scenes ; in the first, Angada is sent as a 
messenger to demand Sita; in the second, Bibhigana and Mandodari 
attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal folly ; in the third, Angada 
executes his mission, but оп Ravana’s endeavour to persuade him, with 





L sva-nirmitam #їйсапа gadya-padya-bandham kiyat priktana-sat- 
: kavindrath| 
proktam 2000० praviracyate sma rasadhyam etat subhatena 
| natyam|| 


2 Keith (02. ¿Z р. р. 56) is not correct when he speaks of the 
absence of Prakrit in the Didangada, 
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the illusion of 2232-5127, that Sita is in love with the lord of Lanka, 
Aügada refuses to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats ; and 
in the fourth, two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, on which 
Rama enters in triumph. There is no indication anywhere that it was 
meant for shadow-picture; and apart from the term chayá-nàta£a, 
examples of such brief spectacular plays on the well-known themes of 
the two epics are neither surprising nor rare. 

We have already pointed out that the chaya-nitaka is not a category 
of dramatic composition and is unknown as such to writers on Drama- 
turgy, early or late. These plays, on the other hand, are to all intents 
and purposes dramas proper, and may be classified as any other riipaka 
or uparuüpaba, If they lack enough dramatic action, it is a fault which 
they share with many other so-called dramas in Sanskrit, which are in 
reality dramatic poems ; and there is hardly anything in them, except 
their self-description as chiya-nataka, which would stamp them out as 
irregular species, It would seem, therefore, that the term chayà-nàta£a, 
as also its equivalent ‘schattenspiel’, refers rather to the product than 
the process, Rajendralala’s conjecture that it served as ап entract to 
а theatrical exhibition may be easily dismissed, as there 15 no evidence 
for the existence of such entertainments as would correspond roughly 
to the English interlude or the Italian intermezzi, In view of certain 
irregularities which, may be discovered in such plays, the explanation 
that it was ‘а drama in the state of a shadow’ or ‘the outline of a drama’ 
has been suggested; but it is possible also to suggest that it wasa 
¿haya or adaptation of existing works on the subject for a particular 
pürpose. What the pürpose was is not very clear, but there is nothing 
toshew that the compositions were meant for shadow-pictures. It is 
probable, on the contrary, that these works, produced fcr particular 
festivals, were composed as recitable poems which could be sung, or 
even (as іп the case of the Diitangada) as a compilation from previous 
works ; while the peculiarities of form and spirit, partly due to the 
nature and occasion of the composition, may suggest that the popular 
festive entertainments like the yazrá probably reacted on the literary 
drama, In any case, we are dealing here with late developments of 
the Sanskrit drama, and irregularities, such "аз they are, would not 
‘be out of place, Whatever: interpretation may be urged of the term 
chaya-nitaka, it is at least clear that the hypothesis of the shadow- 
play is uncalled for and without any foundation, and it would certain- 
ly not be safe to derive from these admittedly late productions 
any evidence for the growth of the early drama, or draw any inference 
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from them аз to the part alleged to have been played by the shadow- 
` play in its evolution, 

Whatever may bé the case with the Duiaigads and the other 
plays, the Makānītaka is never described as a chiya-nitaka, and the 
shadow-play solution is still more inapplicable to its markedly peculiar 
features, That it is a drama of the irregular type, more than any. 
of the plays mentioned above, is admitted on all hands. One may. 
go further and say that it is hardly a drama at al, It may at this 
point be contended that the chiya-nitaka has also по claim to be 
considered as a drama proper, and in this sense there is no reason why. 
the Mahanitaka should not be called a cAaya-mütaba. It may be 
replied that.the point still remains that this work, unlike the other 
plays mentioned above, has never been so called, and that there is no 
authority or tradition for such a description, И is possible to imagine ` 
a small spectacular play being utilised for the purpose of shadow- 
pictures, but it is impossible to believe that an extensive work of a 
rambling kind, consisting of 9 or 14 Acts and ambitiously compiling 
and chronicling the entire Rama-carita, could have been meant for 
such an object. There is nothing in the work itself nor in the 
trend of its plot and treatment which lends the slightest plausibility. 
to such a view. | 

To suggest with Keith that here we have а literary drama, а play 
never intended to be acted but meant as a literary tour de force, is 
not to offer: a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense can the 
Mahinitaka he regarded as a tour de force, and its artistic merits, 
‘apart from the descriptive verses which are mostly borrowed, are 
almost negligible, It cannot be argued that its apparently immature 
dramatic form and treatment betoken an early age when the drama had 
not properly emerged from the epic condition, for, the quasi-dramatic 
presentation is not spontaneous but intentional, The work is undoubted- 
ly late and highly stylised, and we are here far removed from anything 
primitive. That some old matter was worked up into an extensive 
compilation is obvious, and it is also admitted that it is not a normal 
drama ; but to explain the purpose of the play and its irregularities by 
suggesting that it looks like a literary exercise is to confess one’s 
inability to explain it satisfactorily ; for there are indications, as Keith - 
himself admits, that the work was meant and probably utilised for 
some kind of performance. 

It is clear that the Mahanitaka, as well as most of the plays dis-. 
cussed above, belongs to comparatively recent times, so that any data 
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furnished by them should be cautiously used for any theory about the 
origin and development of the Sanskrit drama, : Nor should the 
character of such types of plays as the Mahinitaka be determined 
without any reference to the literary conditions obtaining at the 
period ‘in which they could be presumed to have been put in their 
present form. Whether we accept the time of Bhoja as the period 
when one of-the versions of the Mahünataka was redacted, it is clear 
enough that we cannot assign any of the versions to a very early age, 
nor could it be shewn that it was put together at a time when the 
Sanskrit drama.could be assumed to have been in its most flourishing 
period of development. On the contrary, the assumption would not 
be unreasonable that the Makinatika was redacted at a timé when the 
classical Sanskrit drama was in its decline, and when at the break up of 
the old and. more or less stereotyped dramatic literature, such irregular | 
types as we are considering could easily have come into existence. We 
must not also forget that the Apabhraméa and the vernacular literature. 
were by this time slowly but surely coming into prominence, and that 
along with them popular entertainments like the religious ya/ras, with 
their mythological theme, quasi-dramatic presentment and preference 
for recitation or singing, were establishing themselves, Having regard to 
this fact, as wellasto the peculiar trend and treatment of such works 
as the Mahin3taka, we find no special reason to doubt that vernacular I 
semidramatic entertainments of popular origin must have reacted on the 
literary - Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and manner to such 
an extent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript types, 
lt is true that the yü/rz had little pretension toa literary character, 
while the types of plays we are discussing have a highly stylised 
form, but it is conceivable that these so-called plays might have been 
adapted. and composed in Sanskrit for a more cultivated and sophis- 
ticated audience on the paralle! furnished by the popular patra. In 
other words, they were something like Sanskrit yazras, which exhibit- 
ed outwardly some of the forms of the regular drama and had a mature. 
literary style, but which approximated more distinctly towards the 
popular ya##a in spirit and mode of operation, As such, these appa- 
rently irregular types were not mere literary exercises but represented 
a living form of quasi-dramatic performance, This conjecture is 
perhaps more in keeping with the nature of these compositions and 
‚ the period in which they weré probably redacted than the unwarrante 
ed and unconvincing solution of a shadow-play theory, 
Turning to the work -itself, we find that the Mahinitaka gives 
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us a form of entertainment not represented by any Sanskrit drama 
so far published, in spite of the assertion that the Duzangada is the 
nearést parallel to it. It begins with a benediction in the orthodox 
style; in Damodara’s recension it is set forth within the reasonable 
limit of five verses, but in Madhusüdana it is prolonged and elaborated 
into thirteen verses, a number which is unique in Sanskrit drama, 
There is no frastivand or prologue, but in Madhusüdana there is 
the usual stage-direction süsdyante süfradharah, followed by one 
verse of prarocans which says that Hanümat himself, at the direction 
of Valmiki, is the vaktr of the piece, which deals with the exploits 
of Rama, that the actors are all well versed in their art, and that 
the audience consist of men of culture, —"rejoice, therefore, О sedate 
audience, I shall narrate the story of the Rimiyana”.! The actual 
drama does not yet begin, but we have some narrative verses, 
four in Dàmodara and six in Madhusüdana, which speak of king 
Daéaratha, his three queens, his four sons, Rama’s visit to Vi$vamitra's 
hermitage and his early exploits, thus carrying the story rapidly 
down to the arrival of Rama at Mithila, There is no agreement 
between the two recensions with regard to these preliminary narrative 
verses, which fact probably indicates their improvised character. 
Molianadasa, commenting on them іп Dàmodara's recension, pointedly 





I valmniker upadetatah svayant aho ४८६४७ hawaman kapih 
éyt-ramasya raghidvahasya caritam saumya vayam nartakah | 
goin tivad tyam samasta-sumanal-sadghena 5511००८७४४ 
tad dhirüh kuruta pramodam adhuni vaktasmi rümayamam || 


In Kalikrsna Deva's edition the reading is saudhyah (and not éaudhyah) 
for saumyah, but this is clearly а quaint misprint due the similarity 
of the Devanagari letters я and w. Liiders, however, accepts this 
reading and finds in it a reference to the Saubhikas. This is really 
‘an instance of misplaced ingenuity. The other three printed editions 
of M's version as well as the eight MSS we have consulted read 
saumyüh. We agree with Winternitz (ZDMG, Ixxiv, p. 142, fn. 3) 
and Keith (ор. cit., р. 272, fn. 1) that saumyüh is the correct reading, 
which is also accepted by the commentator Candra$ekhara, Rama 
tarana Siromani in his edition of the work explains it as abhinaya- 
panditüh, Jivananda Vidyasagara as §obhanil kusala iti yavat—In 
giving an analysis of Madhusüdana's version here, we are following 
Jivananda’s text which is the longest version of this recension, 
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states : idanim hathi-yojaniya oyakhyi-kra пана sloka-cotustayam 
avatarayat?, To say that the vyakhyakré refers to the commentator 
_ ог the redactor would be meaningless ; it probably means the person 
who explains, as the adhikirin' or yüirüwüla doés in а yatra, the 
narrative parts to the audience and thus carries on the thread of the 
story. | d. १ : 

In Madhusüdana we have, after this, five verses uttered by Vaitali- 
kas as Rama enters Mithila, which panygerise the hero ard his early 
exploits, but some of which are borrowed from plays like the Prasanna- 
rüghava, in these vaitalika-vakyas,+ which are fairly. frequent, 
one is naturally reminded of the’ chorus-like songs (still a feature: 
of Bengali yatras) of the popular yatras, which often mark an impor- 
tant incident or the end and commencement of an episode, In Damo- 
dara's recension verses of this kind are not mentioned as vaztalika- 
vakyas, but the narration is anonymous, or at best imagined (as Wilson 
puts it) to be spoken bv an indifferent person or the poet ; it is highly 
probable that they were uttered by the director of the performance or 
bis assistant chorus, Then follows the episode of the breaking of Siva's 
bow, ‘in which some agreement is noticeable in the verses of the two 
recensions, and the action is carried on by metrical dialogues between 
Janaka; Rama, Sita (monologues), Laksmana and others. After some 
more narrative verses, which applaud this feat of Rama but most of 
which аге borrowed from Mahavira-carita, Prasanna-raghava and other 
plays, the first Act ends in Madhusüdana, and the second begins with ` 
Ràma's encounter with the terrible Paragurama, in which the interlocu- 
tors’ include, beside the hero and his rival, Laksmana and Daáéaratha, . 





1 Sometimes these verses are put into the mouths of groups of 
persons like the Pauras (faura-vübyam) or even generally anyegim apt 
(vükyam), as we find them, eg. at Каша? breaking of Siva's bow, 
at the comméncement of Rama’s exile etc, Such chorus-like songs 
are still a feature of Bengali yazras and are known in modern times. as 
judir gan ( afex wm). Long descriptive verses, put throughout under 
headings like azka ravana-cesta, atha sWamvegame rüma-carttam, atha 
mrga-caritam, atha: yuddhopakramah etc, were probably utilised in 
this way, In Kalikrsna’s edition of Madhusiidana’s version, the editor 
puts these descriptive and narrative passages (where they are fiot 
explicitly assigned to vaitalikas or pauras) to the Sütradhára but this 
is not warranted by MSS.. . 
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АП. this, however, is comprised in Act I in Damodara. The appear- 
ance of. Para$urüma is described in several narrative verses put into 
the mouth of Laksmana, and here for the first time we meet with two 
prose passages in the heroic strain uttered by Para$uráma, With some 
more narrative verses (which are vaztalika-vakyas in Madhusüdana) 
leading to Sità's marriage, ends (in Dàmodara) Act I, which is entitled 
SWü-svayamvara, In. the course of this we have in Dàmodara (in 
‘place of Madhusüdana's vaitilika-vakya) descriptive headings over 
the narrative verses which are uttered by no one in particular ; such 
as rüma-nülya-varganam (describing how Rama took Para$uráma's bow 
and threw an arrow stopping the latter's passage to heaven), 722. 
natyam (describing how on Rama's drawing Рагабигата’з bow, Sita 
was. apprehensive that Rama might be breaking another bow and 
winning another bride) and finally, rama-vivüka-varpanam, the 
corresponding verses of which are in part vaz/alibaih pathitam in 
Madhusiidana. 

. The second Act in Damodara is entirely undramatic, being- a 
highly flavoured erotic description, with occasional {narma-vacana, of 
the love-sports of Rama and Sita in a strain which may be an offence 
against decency .and the drama, but which is approved in poetry and 
is in strict conformity with the requirements of a Kavya. In Madhu- 
sudana this is taken up asa part of Act И, the first half of which 
describes the episode of Рагабигата. The third Act, even less drama- 
tic than the first, is mainly descriptive, dealing with the agitation of 
Kaikeyi, the exile of Rama, the sorrow of the people and the relatives, 
Bharata’s rebuke of his mother, the residence at Райсауа 1 and the 
departure of the two brothers in chase of the false deer. Here in 
Dàmodara the Act III ends, and the fourth Act begins with the descrip- 
tion of the chase, in which we have the gestures of the deer delineated 
by the wellknown verse griva-bhangabhiramam from Sakuntala, This 
is followed in the same Act (Act III in Madhusüdana and Act IV 
in Damodara) Ру the appearance of Ravana, abduction of Sita, 
Jatáyu's fruitless attempt at rescue, and the story is carried down to 
Rama’s return after the chase to the deserted hut. In Madhustdana, 
as already noted, all these incidents are comprised in the third Act, 

It is not necessary to follow up the whole story to the end of this 
extensive work in the two recensions, for what is given above will 
be enough to indicate its general character. .Before we comment 
on some of its peculiar features in relation to its resemblance to the 
mode of the уйма, we should like to deal with one very interesting. 
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point to which Lüders refers but which he presses into the service 
of his inevitable shadow-play theory. There are throughout the 
play (especially in Damodara’s version) elaborate descriptive stage- 
directions, very unlike the brief and pointed directions usual in 
Sanskrit plays ; and these consist of severallines of florid prose and 
present a complete picture in themselves. Thus after the death of 
Ravana we read : mandodari sakala-sundara-sundaribhih parivyti galad- 
avirala-netra-sala-pravihail. siü-pater virahinalena saha lanka-pateh 
pratipinalam nirvapayantt hahakaram ghora-phütküraih. kurvanti 
fhatiti tribütücalüd utpatya samara-bhumau mahi-nidrim gatasya nija- 
prina-nithasya lanki-pates carana-kamalayor nipatya, During the 
fight between Rama and Ravana, we have: tatrasoka-vanika-sthita- 
viminam aruhya jinakin. rima-rivanayor yuddham  daréayati trijatā 
saram cal mandodary api sundarv-parivrti latkücala-8ibharam üruhya 
fasyati] rudro’pi samudra-madhye ekena caranenopasthito yuddhan 
раёуай| devah sarve  vimünadhirudhà nabho-mandala-gata yuddham 
payant, Very often they are not stage-directions but descriptions 
which carry forward the narrative, Thus in the account of Rama’s 
return to Ayodhya with his newly married bride, the following lines 
describe Rama’s love-sick condition as a prelude to their love-sports 
which immediately follow :” sarva-laksanopetin deva-bhipila-yogyin 
medura-mandurayim turagan avalokya mira-juarakulita-citta-bhrintya 
vadhi-putrayor mangalivalokaniyagatasya bhagavatas taraneh kirana- 
mialinas turagi ime svabhüva-tejasvinas tat-tadanam asodhüras taditah 
punah punar bhagavantam bhiskaram druta-gatyüstücalam nayanty iti 
buddhvā dasarathir janaka-putri ca dandaghütats turagams tüdayamasa] 
niüyüm proudhüyam Sighram avayoh sangamo bhavato ity abhiprayah. 
This clumsy passage is really an expansion of the idea contained in 
the previous verse (Damodara ii, 1). In Madhusüdana,! there is. а 
fairly long prose passage which would cover two printed pages and 
therefore too long for quotation here, in which Rama's search after 
Sita and his sorrow are described in the familiar style of the Sanskrit 
prose romances, Lüders maintains that these lines of descriptive 
prose are really portrayals which correspond to the so-called Janturan 
of the Javanese shadow-play, which is sung with the accompaniment 
of muffled music; and from this he would infer that the scenery in 
the old Indian drama was delivered in a similar way. 

Apart from the fact, which is ignored by Lüders, that some of 





1 Ed, Jivinanda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1890, pp. 165-170, 
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‘these descriptive passages are not stage-directions, it may be pointed’ 
‘out that, whatever may be the value of the parallel drawn from Java, 
the same feature is certainly noticeable in the Cz#ra-yajña described 
by Wilson. Thus at the end of the first Act of this play, the stage- 
direction, according to Wilson, is: “Daksa bows down at the feet 
of the gods, and puts the dust from under them upon his head, after 
-which he propitiates them fully in the spoken dialect, and .then 
proceeds to the place of sacrifice, reading or reciting the usual for- 
mulas, and followed by the Rss" Now this Citra-yariia, which is des- 
cribed as a drama in five Acts dealing with the legend of Daksa, is 
:undoubtedly a modern work belonging to the commencement of the 
19 century, but it has many striking points of similarity with the 
‘Mahinitaka. The dialogue is curiously imperfect, being left to be 
‘supplied in the course of the performance. Passages of narrative 
are often interspersed with dialogues and elaborate stage-directions, 
and the work has little pretension to а dramatic character, Wilson | 
rightly notes that it is a valuable example of the manner of the ya¢ras 

which follow a somewhat similar plan. But Wilson is hardly correct 
: án his conjecture that the yazrà, which has through ages an unbroken 
tradition independent of the literary drama, and which makes still 
less pretension toa literary character, follows the plan of such plays 
as the Cira-yajlia ; on the contrary, such late Sanskrit plays, written 
for some popular festival, seem to make concessions to popular taste 
by adopting some of the peculiar features of the уйй of popular 
origin. The lengthy stage-directions made up the want of scenic 
apparatus іп a yazrü, as in a play of this type; while the elaborate 
descriptive and narrative passages were recited with a flourish by 
the agAbarin or director of the performance, who in this wise unfolds 
and sometimes explains the tenor of the play to the audience, Such 
_ highly florid prose passages are also a notable feature of the Katha- 
kata in Bengal, which is another mode of popular entertainment allied 
to the yà-rü and the ратсай, Examples of such passages, which be- 
came stereotyped as “set passages" in later times, will be found in 
Dinesh Chandra Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature? 
and we have some specimens of these iu the Dacca University MSS 
collection, Dr. Sen thus comments on these passages: "There are 
` formulas which every kathaka has to get by heart, set passages 





I Ор. cit., p. 104 
2 Calcntta 1911, pp. 586-87, fn. 
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describing not only Siva, Laksmi, Visnu, Krsna and other deities, 
but.also describing a. town, a battle-field, morning, noon and night 
and many other.subjects which incidentally occur, in the course of 
the narration of a story. These set passages are composed in Sans- 
kritic Bengali with .a remarkable jingle of consonances, the effect of 
which is quite extraordinary." - It is not known whether the yàzrà 
adopted the plan from the Kathakas, who may be regarded as the 
‘descendants of the old Granthikas, or vice versa ; but it.is probable 
‘that it was a peculiar feature of most of these forms of. popular 
éntertainments, and: we need not go out of our way in assuming 
that it had а direct connexion with the shadow-play, of which the 
Indian tradition knows nothing 

| Informations about the ya¢ras of old times are rather meagre, but 
what little ‘we know and what we can surmise about them from the 
specimens of comparatively later times confirm our conjecture that 
compositions like the. Makinitaka should be explained in relation 
to the 7417 to which it bears a distinct kinship.! The name yatri 
‚ suggests that it might have been originally some kind of religious 
procession, by which ‘term it is often rendered ;2 but we have evi- 
dence to shew that in historical times it was some kind of operatic 
and melodramatic performance, a Volkspiel, with some dialogue and 
semidramatic presentation, in which improvisation played a consider- 
able part. Its traditional existence. is known to us from time immemori- 
al, and there is no valid reason to doubt that it probably descend- 
ed from earlier festive popular entertainments of a religious charac- 
ter? | It is not.known whether the sari had any direct connexion 





1 It must be noted that it bears no kinship to the spectacular 
Ramalilà which prevails in the upper provinces. 

2 Cf. Lévi, of. ci, p. 394 ; Caland, Hen onbekend indisch 
Tooneelstuk (Gopála-keli-candrika), р. 8 
` 3 For an account of the Bengali yitra arid its early history, 
see S. K. De, Bengali Literature 1800-1825, Calcutta i919, pp. 442-54, 
Dinesh Chandra Sen's account: (oj. cit, pp.724f), as well as that 
given by Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya. (The Yiairis or the Popular 
Dramas of Bengal, London 1882), is. based chiefly on ‘the works of 
Krsnakamal Gosvimin ‘who wrote pseudo-literary yatras about 
1870-75 A.D, and therefore’ deals with fairly late specimens, which 
. are not entirely free from the influence of English or anglici: 2d theatre 
in Bengal f 
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with the literary drama, but it is probable that it was a continuation 
of an old type, while it is a fact that it survived the decadence of 
the regular drama into which it never developed, and that its even 
tenor of existence was hardly ever modified in form or spirit by - 
any literary pretensions, The principal elements of the old уййй 
seem to be of indigenous growth, peculiar to itself, and there is no. 
evidence to shew that these elements, which have survived in a rough 
way through ages, had anything to do with the theory and practice 
of the literary drama, Its religious and mythological theme, no doubt 
raises a presumption of its kinship with the Sanskrit drama,but it really 
points to a probable connexion with religious festivities of a popular 
character, It is true that a dramatic element always „existed, but 
‘the operatic and melodramatic peculiarities prevailed over the dra- 
‘matic. The religious preoccupation of these festive entertainments 
expressed itself naturally in song, or in recitative poetry which could ` 
be chanted, and this choral peculiarity threw into shade whatever 
mimetic qualities they possessed. Although the realities of scenéry and 
character were not totally ignored, there was little dialogue, still less 
action, and hardly any analysis or development of character, Every re- 
presentation was concerned primarily with the gradual unfolding of an 
epic or pauranic theme, a simple story often perfectly well-known to the 
audience; but the performance was necessarily slow and elaborate, 
the session sometimes occupying more than one day, because descrip- 
tion, recitation or singing was given preference to mere action and | 
dialogue. There was по scenic apparatus, and even no regular - 
scene-division, which appears to have been introduced much later 
from the Sanskrit or English drama, and all the details were left 
to the imagination: of the audience, the Yatrawala or his chorus 
r some individual character sketching, explaining and commenting 
(by means of elaborate descriptive passages in verse and prose) on the 
outlines of the narrative, which was eked. out by the principal charac- 
'ters in metrical or choral dialogues, Some of these dialogues, as well 
as most ofthe chorus songs, were composed and learnt by heart. 
“beforehand ; but they must also have been developed considerably 
by improvisation, Wilson compares the ya/ra to the Improvvista 
Commedia of the. Italiaus, the business alone being sketched by 
the author, the dialogues supplied by the actors aud the narrative 
details explained by the Yatrawala or his chorus, The Vátrawala, 
` unlike the Sütradhára who sets the play in motion and then retires 
was an important figure in the old, if not in the modern, уйуй ; Юг. 
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he not only controlled and directed. the performance but was always 
in appearance, supplying the links of the story by means of the des- 
criptive and narrative passages, explaining and expanding it with the 
help of his chorus, the actors making their appearance just to impart 
enough verisimilitude by their presence and their metrical dialogues, It 
was his show and he was the show-master. It is also important 
to add that there was in the old yazrá an exclusive preponderance of 
songs or recitative poetry, in which even tbe dialogues were carried on 
and the whole action worked out, In comparatively modern 32/725, по 
doubt, secular themes are admitted ; the details of the story are more 
minutely and faithfully followed ; there are less music and poetry 
‚ and more dialogue and dramatic interest ; and even lively interludes 
of a farcical nature are introduced to relieve. their seriousness 
and monotony.! But even these improvements made of late years 
could not altogether lift the yàzrà out of its religious envelopment 
and its essentially poetic or musical structure. 

If we bear these characteristics in mind, it will not be difficult 
to see that a work like the Makinitaka approximates very closely 
to this type. The religious or mythological theme of this work, 
its epic or narrative character, the imperfection of its , dialogues, 
its descriptive passages interspersed with elaborate and vivid stage- 
directions, its chorus-like vaitaiika-vakyas, its length and extended 
working out of the story,—all these peculiarities find a natural 
explanation when we consider tbat these are also the prominent 
features of the уда. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that a - 
work meant for such performances increased in bulk, incorporating 
into itself fine poetic passages from .various sources, and different 
` versions came Into existence 

. Pischel has already made a very significant remark with reference 
to the Du/üngada that "there are almost as many Düfaüügadas as 
there are manuscripts". ‘This remark applies with greater force to 
the Mabinitake. The two recensions of Damodara and Madhusidana. 
have already: been distinguished; but there is a great deal of dis- 
crepancy in the different MSS and printed, editions with regard to 
the number of verses and Act-division in each of the recensions. 


I At the present day, the Bengali Yair is being entirely ` mould- 
ed by the anglicised Bengali drama and theatre, and istherefore depart- 
ing completely from the older type. 
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Unfortunately most of. the existing catalogues of MSS. give us 
little information on this point, for they seldom are so painstaking 
as to collate the different MSS or compare them with the printed 
editions and register the differences, But in some cases these have 
been noted and interesting facts have been brought to light. In 
one MS of Damodara’s recension, which contains the commentary of 
Balabnadra, the colophon to the commentary at the end speaks 
of the fifteenth prakaéa,* which makes it probable that this 
version contained fifteen, instead of the usual fourteen Acts? Simi- 
‘larly in а MS, preserved at the India Office’, of Madhusüdana's 
recension, the last Act (IX), which is one of -the longest, is divided 
into two, thus giving us ten Acts, probably in conformity with the 
Sahitya-darpanakara’s prescription that a maehinitaka should contain 
ten Acts, . With regard to the number of verses, the MSS vary: consi- 
derably, -According to Lüders*, the Bombay edition of Damodara’s. 
recension, published in baka 1786, gives 582 verses; but the Bombay ` 
edition (Venkateévara Press) of baka 1831, which we use, gives .a total 
578 verses. Eggeling’s three MSS at the India office* give 588, 570 
and 611 verses respectively. Keith? gives the number in an Oxford 
MS аз 557, The Bodleian MS noticed by Aufrecht” contains 548 
verses, and on comparison of this MS with the Bombay edition of 
Saka 1831, it is found that the discrepancies occur in "Acts I, III, V 
VI, VIII, IX-XIV. The same kind of discrepancy is also noticeable 


I iti- vo. niri -balabhadrena ०८४८८८८८७७ sri-hantimannataka-dipi- . 
kayim paticedasah pra&aéa^ (Bhandarkar, Report 1883-84, p. 358). 
Kielhorn (Catalogue of MSS in the Central Provinces, Nagpur 1874, 
р. 76) gives the number of élokas in this version of Balabhadra аз 2654! 
In another version by Narayana the number is given as 1760 ! 

2 One of the concluding verses of Damodara’s recension (xiv, 
15) tells us that the number 14 was adopted on the analogy of the 
fourteén worlds. It was thus apparently an artificial division 
. 3 Tawney and Thomas, Catalogue of Two Collections of Skt 
MSS at the India Office, p. 36. With this arrangement, the majority 
` of Dacca University MSS of Madhusüdana's recension agree | 

4 Op. cii, p. 705, footnotes 

5 Of c, vii, рр. 1585. 

6 Keith, Catalogue of MSS in the Indian Institute at Oxford, 
p. 80 : 

7 Bodleian Catalogue, p. 142a, 
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in the two fragments noticed by Weber, The following table will 
make the differences clear : | | i 


Act Bombay ed, of 


‚1831 Saka Pur eene jo А 
I 58 । ' 52 51 : 51 
II ` 3° "dg, ४ 34 32 
111 ' 27 ` 26 ` 30 . 26 
IV 16 16 . ‘16 I7 
V ба 59 ^ . = | бо 
VI 46 |. 7 Coy i : 48 
ҮП. 20 20 18 
VIII . JB 55 | eu 
IX 41 40 i 
X . 24 - 24 
XI 41 .42 
XII 19 17. 
XIII 38 | 3 — 
XIV 96 . 87 ` E 


What is said here of the recension of Damodara applies with equal 
force to that of Madhusüdana. Aufrecht’s Bodleian MS gives 720 
verses ; but we have eight MSS of this recension in the Dacca Univer- 
sity collection which do not agree with this MS, nor with each other, 
with regard to the distribution and total number of verses. The 
published editions of this recension will also bear out this point, The 
early edition of Maharaja Kalikrsna Deva Bahadur (Calcutta, 1840) 
need not be taken as authoritative, for the editor confesses in his 
prefatory verses that he has inserted the stage-directions, the titles of 
scenery etc., and it is not clear if he has followed any particular MS or 
groups of MSS for his edition, This edition? gives, according to the 
editor's own numbering, a total of 613 verses, The edition of Ràma- 


1 Berlin Catalogue, Y, p. 163 (по. 552) ; И, i, р. 157 (no. 156%), 

2 It is remarkable that this edition omits the end-verse to each 
“Act which speaks’ of Madhusüdàna as the redactor ; but in the pre- 
fatory remarks tlie editor speaks of Madhusüdana as such, and this 
leaves no doubt that he followed this recension. For the number and 
order of the verses in the Dacca University MSS of this recension, 
` see Appendix, infra, pp. 5716. | 
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. tāraņa Siromani, published with his own-commentary (Calcutta 1870). 
is based (as the editor states) on two printed texts and g or 10 MSS, 
butit notes few variants and the text is frankly eclectic, It follows 
‘generally, however, the commentator Candrasekhara's text and gives 
а total of 730 verses, In the edition published by Candrakumara 
Bhattacarya, which contains the tika of Candrasekhara (Calcutta 1874) 
we have in all 734 verses, Finally, the edition of Jivananda Vidya- 
“sagara with his own commentary (Calcutta 1890), which does not 
appear to have utilised any MS but only uncritically copies the 
printed editions (chiefly that of Ramatdrana Siromani) as well as 
draws verses from Damodara’s version, contains the largest total of 
788 verses, The distribution of verses in the different Acts may be 
shown in a table thus : | 


Act Kalikrsna Ramatarana Candrakumara Jivananda 
I 43 (47 48 _59 
П 46 > 52 52 63 
ш 85 88 89 94 
IV 73. 72 Р 72 80. 
V 79 103 > 100 - III 
VI III III 116 114 
VII 58 72 72 80 
VIII 2o 37 - 37 38 
: IX 98 148 . 148 . 149 
Total - 613 _ 730 | 734 < 788 


‘Although Dàmodara and Madhusüdana appear to have made a 
final redaction of the work, it is clear that even each of their гесеп-: 
sions was it а state of flux, The respective Act-division is more or 
less kept intact in each recension (with just two exceptions already 
noted) ; but there was considerable addition or omission of the 
constituent verses in each Act, This fate the Mahanalaka doubtless | 
shares with many other Sanskrit plays, of which different recensions 
exist; yet with ‘the exception perhaps of the erotic elaboration of 
Act III of Sakuntala and the irregular Act IV ofthe Vikramorvatiya, 
the extent of interpolation or omission in the text is never so great 
as we find it in the ЛМайанщайа ; for here we have of each recension 
practically as many versions as there are manuscripts.. This fact 
makes it probable that the work was utilised for some form of perfor- 
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mance in which the descriptive passages could be eked out at will, 
so that within the fixed outline of the accepted redactions, verses 
were added or omitted to suit the performance, the performers, or 
the audience, just in the same way as the regular plays were adapted 
to the requirements of stageacting, eg. by the Cakkyars of 
Malabar. | 

Further interesting light is thrown on the question by eight 
Bengal MSS of the work, which give us a version not associated 
with the name of Madhusüdana and which appear to confirm our 
conjecture regarding the origin and character of the Mahinitaka, 
These MSS do not entirely agree with each other in their texts, 
some being very short and others comparatively long; but taken 
together there is a substantial agreement, which gives us a version 
which may be called the Zexzus simplicior, as distinguished from the 
textus ornatior of Madhusidana, The finally redacted recension of. 
`Madhusüdana, which came to prevail.in Bengal and which was doubt- 
less based on some such simpler version, regularised the work into 
the semblance of a drama, but these MSS tell us a different story. 

We have in the following: pages given a part of the text edited from 
these MSS, in parallel columns with the corresponding portion of the 
text of Madhusüdana (Acts I and II) as we find it in its longest version 
in Jivananda’s edition,’ A detailed comparison between the two would 

be interesting. In Madhusüdana, we have at the commencement, 13 
benedictory verses (which number appears as 10 in the texts of 
Ramatarana and Candraéekhara? respectively); but in the majority 
of our MSS this pseudo-nind? is kept within the reasonable limits 
of 4 or 5 verses, The fPrarocanü-verse, which names Hanümat 
as the author, as well as the, direction sasdyante stitradharah, 
is omitted in our MSS and this is obviously an after-thought of 
Madhusüdana's as we do not find it also in Damodara’s version, 
Curiously enough, our MSS give here an indication of the gradual 
process of accretion and expansion, The two MSS marked А and 
D incorporate a large number of verses of a narrative or descrip- 
tive character from different sources, the latter specially inter- 
polating more than once a large number of verses stringed together 
from the Anargha-righava and the Prasanna-rüghava, The verse 


I Candragekhara comments on this: watake sloka-trayena bloka- 
dvayeva và пай kriyate.....mahinatake tu niyam niyama iti bahubhih 
#lokaiy nindim karoti, . 
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‘next following the benediction affords an example of this process of 
amplification which must have already been in existence when 
Madhusiidana took up the work. This verse (no, б) is not uttered 
by any actor but narrates the beginning of the story by telling 
us all about Dasaratha, his three queeris and four sons and | 
corresponds to verses 15-16 of Madhusüdana. But this verse is 
amplified in four of our MSS by the addition of another verse 
which is clearly an imitation of ‘the first, while one MS adds 
some more verses thereafter with the heading Rama-cartiam, After 
this, all the М55 (with the exception of three) plunge directly 
into the plot by going straight to the episode of the Sita-svayam- 
vara, omitting Ràma's early exploits narrated by Madhusüdana, 
but alluding to these exploits in the opening verse uttered by the 
Maithila Vaitalikas, who welcome Rama on his arrival at Mithila, 
The episode is briefly sketched in rough outline, and is not such an 
elaborate affair as it is in Madhusüdana, Satananda speaks in 
one verse (borrowed from Balaramayana iii, 27) of Janaka’s vow, 
Sita is apprehensive in the next, and Laksmana follows up in 
two more verses as Rama takes up Siva’s bow. The episode is then 
rounded off by a vattalika-vikya again, which applauds in six or seven 
verses the feat of breaking the. bow, which is further praised by 
the Pauras and by Laksmana in single verses respectively, After 
this come four more verses uttered again by the Vaitàlikas, which 
describe Ràma's marriage and return to Ayodhya. It is not 
necessary to follow up the analysis of the text further, for this 
rapid account of what corresponds to the first Act іп Madhusüdana's * 
recension and what contains no prose, little action but much more 
Vaitalika-vakya, and takes up only 24 verses as against Madhu- 
südapa's 59, will give a rough idea of the general character of this 
simpler version, 

In this connexion attention may be drawn to several points, In the 
first place, these MSS give us a shorter and much simpler text, in 
which the story is sketched in bare outline without any amplification 
of matters of details, Secondly, the prarocani-verse, as well as the 
verse which occurs at the end of each Act and. names Hanümat as the 
author and Madhusiidana as the redactor, is to be found in none 
of our eight MSS, and there is nowhere any mention of Madhu- 
südana or the fact of his having redacted the work, Nor is 
there in these MSS any verse or any. indication which asso- 
ciates the work with Hanümat, Thirdly, the stage-directions are 
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generally. very simple and take the form' of brief indications 
like atha lakemana-vakyam, atha siti-manasi фағі атанат, айа 

vartáni paraiurima-dartanam etc. ` There is also throughout по 
` Act-division, and the work is presented as a continuous whole with- 
. out any break of Acts ‘or .scenes, This is an important fact, which 
obviously shews that the work was meant for some kind of conti- 
nuous performance like the уда, which knew of.no Act or scene 
‚ division, We are told at the end of each Act in Madhusiidana’s 
recension that itt was -Madhusüdana, who arranged the work in the 
form. of a sandarbha (misra-bri-madhustdanena kavint' sandarbhya 
sejfbrie etc) With our new material it would not be unreasonable 
to surmise that originally the work existed, as we find it in our MSS 
in the form of a continuous narrative piece furnished with metrical 
dialogues, which, however, were hardly dramatic and curiously imper- 
fect, being left to be supplied in һе course of the performance; 


`. and that later on Madhusüdana redacted some such,earlier version 


and gave it a semi-dramatic. form ` by regular Act-division, stage- 
directions and: some prose, and filled out the dialogues and the narrat- 
ive and descriptive passages more elaborately. It must also be noted 
that these MSS mark quite distinctly the Vaitalika-vakyas or Paura 
vacánas, in which long recitative poems. (which were doubtless meant 
for singing): were put in the mouths of. groups of persons, comment- 
ing on an incident or enlarging upon a theme; and there can hardly 
be any'doubt that these were employed in the same way as the 
chorus-songs in a yatra, which punctuated the performance in a 
similar manner. It is. further important to note that in our MSS 
the prose passages, whether narrative, descriptive or conversational 
are entirely omitted, а fact, which is in keeping with the almost 
entirely choral or recitative character of the old уйй. It cannot 
be said that these prose passages are frequent or numerous in the 
two accepted recensions of Damodara and Madhusüdana, but what- 
ever prose there is, it must have been added (iñ deference partly to the 
actual practice of the Kathaka and the Vatraiwala) in later times 
‘when the, recensions were finally redacted, so as to impart the sem- 
` blànce of a dramatic composition to the work.? 


I The erotic elaboration of Act II is entirely omitted in our MSS 
.(with the exception of one MS only; marked F, which places these 

verses in another context in Act HI) | 
2 That our MSS are not mere abridgements or summaries of 
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The features noted. above are really remarkable and highly signi- 
ficant; and from what has been said in the foregoing pages there 
is ño special reason to doubt that, at least in Bengal, a simpler version 
of the work existed, of which the tradition is- recorded in these eight 
MSS, and which, to all appearance, bears a strong kinship, in general 
character and structural similarity, to such works as may have been . 
utilised for popular festive performances of а qwaszdramatic nature, 
in which song and recitation prevailed over real acting and the 
drama. | | | 

That. the vernacular yatv@ reacted on the literary drama at this 
period admits of little doubt. We have. referred to the Citrayajtia 
_ described by Wilson, although it is a fairly modern work from which 
deductions for an earlier period would not be safe, Keith really 
touches upon this solution of the problem when he suggests that 

works like the Mahinitaka were composed “in preparation for some 
form of performance at which the dialogue was plentifully eked out by: 
narrative by the director and the other actors” ; and he rightly com- 
pares such irregular types with the Gifa-govinda of Jaydeva and the 
Gopila-keli-candrika of КатаКкузца, both of which can be (and in the 
ase of Gita-govinda it actually is) enjoyed as lyrical poems or songs, 
but which are at the same time capable of gwasi-dramatic presenta- 
tion, Had more informations about the ४८४४ been available, Keith 
would probably have seen its close resemblance to these types instead 
of explaining ther with the rather facile conjecture that they were 
merely literary exercises, In both the Gita-govinda and the Gopila- 
heli-candrika, however, we find a sublimated outcome of the simple 


the Mahinitaka is clear from fact that we have some other MSS 
in the collection at the University of Dacca which expressly call 
themselves samksepa-mahanalakam, . may also be noted in this ° 
- connection that two of our MSS of the simpler version (marked A 
and B) bear the same date of copying, viz., Saka 1714 (=A.D. 1792) 
and appear to have been prepared by the same scribe, Purugottama- 
` deva Sarman. A was procured from Baghia in the district of- 
Faridpur, B from Borai in the district of Bogra, But these two 
MSS do not appear to have been copied from the same archetype, 
as A is more elaborate and has a large number of added verses, 
and C agrees with it more closely than B, The scribe was thus 
apparently copying at the same time two versions for two of his 
° patrons, - 
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Krsna-yatra, but in the Mahanataka-type we have the adaptation of 
traditional matter for the purpose of such melo-dramatic and operatic 
performances. The date of Ramakrsna’s work is unknown, but 
it is apparently a late work written in Gujrat. Caland who has 
edited it (Amsterdam, 1917) touches upon (p. 8f) its similarity to the 
yatra ; and its parellel to the Swang of North-west India, which, unlike 
the regular drama, is metrical throughout and in which the actors recite 
the narrative portions as well as take part in the dialogues, is rightly 
suggested. But this play in five Acts, with definite stage-directions 
and elaborate prose and metrical dialogues, is, like the Gita-govinda, 
a highly fictitious composition which cannot be classified properly 
with the type we are considering, although its connexion with the 
Mahinitaka is indirectly mentioned in the prologue. Lévi? 
mentions a Tamil version of the Sakuntala which may be a near 
enough parallel to our type ; and the influence of the popular theatre 
on the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasiya is also probable, To this 
category may also belong the Ananda-latika already mentioned, as well 
as the Nandi-ghoga-vijaya noticed by Eggeling. This last-named 
work, also called Kamala-vilasa, is a semi-dramatic entertainment in буе 
Acts on incidents connected with the ratha-yatra festival (at Puri). and 
was composed by Sivanarayana Dasa in honour of his patron Gajapati 
Narasimha Deva (of Orissa), But all these works, inspite of the 
undoubted influence of entertainments like the уйуй on them, can 
be similarly differentiated, It is indeed difficult to find a work of 
precisely the same pattern as the Майанщайа; which thus stands 
unique in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature ; but its 
uniqueness makes it an extremely important production which 
throws, as no other work can,an interesting light on certain phases 
of development of later Sanskrit drama, 

We are now in a position to conclude that the origin of a work 
like the Makanitaka is not to be sought in the far-fetched shadow- 
play, the existence of which in ancient India is not yet beyond 
doubt, nor should any inference be made from an obviously late 
work with regard to the early evolution of the Sanskrit drama, With 
its highly stylish form the work has nothing primitive about it, nor 
can it be assigned to a very early period. It had its origin probably 
at a time when the Sanskrit drama was already on the decline. Such 


I p.44, line 29. 2 Op, Cth, p. 244. 
8 op. cil, vii, p. 1606, no. 4190 (бота), 
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‚ irregular types could at this period come into existence, partly through 
the influence .of such choral and melodramatic performances 
as the popular 722,0, which were now being brought into prominence 
by the gradual rise of vernacular’ literature. It is not contended, in 
the absence of any tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as а уд. It may or may not have been; but it is possible. 
to maintain that such works were not mere literary exercises but were 
intended for some kind of performance of the type mentioned above, 
They were, to all intents, and purposes, a kind of Sanskrit yatra 
or were meant as such, composed for a more cultivated audience, 
who, with the decline and fading popularity of the classical Sanskrit 
drama, wanted something which would bean analogue to the looser 
yet highly melodramatic and operatic popular entertainments, The 
anonymity of the work and the existence of different but substan- 
tially agreeing versions are points in favour ‘of our view. We can . 
also understand why the work is in the nature of a compilation 
with just enough nucleus round which borrowed verses could be easily 
woven, Ë; 

In conclusion we should like to point out that the Mahinitaka 

has not yet been critically edited, nor has all the MSS-material 
for such edition been yet properly utilised ; and that such an edi- 

tion furnishing a critical text or texts, concordance and other 
relevant data is a desideratum. We hope we have been able in 
this essay to bring into prominence the importance of the work, 
and the ample maierial which still exists in MSS fora study of 
the problems connected with the question of its character and origin. 

We regret we have had no MSS of Damodara’s recension to utilise 
for this essay, but we suspect from our'study of the Bengal versions 
that the examination of the MSS of the other recension may bring 
to the light fresh data. 


APPENDIX 


‚ In order to enable the reader to judge for himself of the value 
of the simpler recension of the Makanitake given by our MSS, we edit 
below a part of the text from eight MSS in the Dacca University 
Manuscript collection, For convenience of comparison this text is 
printed in parallel columns with the text of Madhusüdana's recension 
as given in Jivananda Vidyasagara's edition. Although not per- 
: fectly authentic, Jivananda’s text is selected because it gives per-. 
haps the longest text of this recension. We have, however, compared 
Jivinanda’s text with the text of the same recension given respectively 
in three earlier printed editions and eight MSS of the Dacca University 
collection, and noted the readings given by them. It appears that 
Jivananda had hardly any MS аз his authority but simply copied 
the text from Ràmatàrana Siromani’s edition (even noting its alter- 
native readings) and uncritically incorporated verses from Damodara’s 
recension into Madhusüdana's version. 

The specimen-text is edited up to the end of the second and 
beginning of the third Act of Madhusüdana's recension. References 
are noted where verses are found also in Damodara’s recension, as 
well as to such Rama-dramas as Mahivira-carita, Anargha-righava, 
Bila-rimiyana, Prasanna-vaghava etc, It is noteworthy that the 
majority of MSS of Madhusüdana's recension give it in ten Acts. 


Manuscripts 


The text of the simpler version (called here *Our Text") is based 
on the following eight MSS belonging to the Dacca University 
Manuscripts Library : 


A=MS no. 1640, dated in бака 1714 (=1792 A.D). Palm leaf; 
fol, 123 ; total no. of verses 592 ; 3 lines as a rule on each folio, 
The scribe writes at the end: श्री पुरुषोत्तमदेचशमणः स्वाक्षरमेतत्‌ | тій 
शकाब्दाः १७१४ | Purchased from Indranarayan Chakravarti, Vill. 
Baghia, Dt. Faridpur. | 
B=MS no. 1581, dated іп бака 1714 (=1792 A.D.) Palm leaf; 
| fol, 114 ; verses are not numbered ; 2 lines as a rule to a folio. 
The scribe who appears to be the same as that of MS А, writes 


attheend: गते संवत्सरे शाके वेदेन्दुसततवत्वरके । लिखिता पुस्तिका qar ge 
LH.Q, SEPTEM BER, 1931 18 
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- Wagar Presented by: Bhavadeva Bhattacharyya, Borai, 
Dt, Bogra 


C=MS по. 2093, No date, but is not older than the two MSS noticed 
` above, Palm leaf; fol, 61; total no. of verses 341, but the 
MS is incomplete; the lines on each folio vary from 2 to 3. 
This MS agrees very closely with A, and is probably derived 
from the same archetype. Doth the MSS belong to Faridpur. 
Purchased from Govinda Charan. Bhaduri, Vill, Silangal, Dt, 
Faridpur, ` E 
D=MS No, 406b, no date, but not older, Paper MS; fol, 17 only, 


and number of verses 159 ; 8 lines to a folio ; MS incomplete; 
Purchased from Vajrayogini, Vikrampur, Dt, Dacca, 


E=MS по. 1806b. No date, but not older, Palm leaf ; fol. 73; 
3 lines to a folio. No, of verses 281; MS incomplete. Presented 
by Babu Yasodakanta Chakravarti, Kashabhog, Palong, Dt.. 
Faridpur. 


F2 М5 по. 271c. Dated in 8 Сайга, 1139 san (=1732 A.D) Paper 
MS; fol. 48 (first fol. torn in places); no. of verses 556 (but 
irregularly numbered at the end). The scribe's name does not 
occur but he writes at the епі: सन ११३६ साल ८ वेत्र समाप्त॥ मोकाम 
भरतपुर, परगणे чае ॥ Purchased from Nalhati, Dt. Burdwan, 


G=MS по. 1275. No date, but probably belongs to the same date 
as А. Palm leaf; fol. 56; 3 lines to a folio; no. of verses 354; 
incomplete beginning and end missing. Presented by Tarini 
Charan Bhattacharyya of Bijura, Sylhet, —— oe 


. H=MS no, .1364à. No date, but appearance and character old ; it 
belongs probably to the 18th century. Paper MS; fol. 17; 8 
-lines to a folio, Incomplete, at the end. "The verses are not 
numbered. Presented by Peary Mohan Goswami of Lugaon 
Sylhet. 


The variant readings of Madhusüdana's text are noted from the 


following MSS of Madhusüdana's recension, existing in the Dacca 

University collection 

А =MS по, 5ozb. Paper MS. No date, but probably not older than 
the 18 century, Fol. 49; 7 lines to a folio; total no. of 
verses 439, but incomplete at the end ; Purchased from Rohini 
Chandra Bhattacharrya, Malatinagar, Bogra, 


=MS по, біда, Dated in Agadha, бака 1755 (=1833 A.D), Paper 
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М5; fol. 98; complete in 10 Acts; verses numbered separate- 
ly in each Act (except in Act vi, vii where the numbering is 
irregular), as follows: 1—47; II—47; III—96 ; IV—67 ; V— 
124; VI— 125; VII—83; VIII—30; IX--90; X—67. Margi- 
nal glosses in Acts I and IL The scribe writes at the end: 
शकाब्दाः १७५८ WANS! नत्वा तारापददन्दं श्रीगोरीश्वरशर्मणा। लिखित्वा पुस्तकं 
qa श्रीहरदत्तशर्मय ॥ In the collection of Yadavefvara Tarkaratna of 
Rangpur, purchased by the University, 


` C=MS, no, 623. Paper MS; fol, 82 ; 4 lines to a folio: incomplete, 
breaking off at verse 39, Act VI. The verses in each Act are 
separately numbered thus; 1—47 ; И—47; III—95 ; IV—69; 
.V—118; VI—39 (incomplete) No date, but the MS seems 
to belong to the first part of the 19th century. Occasional 
marginal gloss in Acts I and II, In the same collection as 
noted for MS, B. | 
D=MS, по. 662. Dated in Saka 1715 (=1793 A.D). Paper MS; 
fol, 89; 5 lines to a folio; verses numbered separately in ten 
Acts, except Act vii, as follows; 1—47; 11—47: 17-96 ; 
IV—67; V—119; VI—129; VII—82; VIII—32 ; IX—91; 
Х—68. Occasional marginal glosses, The scribe . writes at the 
end: सपतान्जंशाके5त्र सपञ्चचन्द्रे खेदिने सिंहरविर्गतेऽसो। Бета गोकिस्द- 
हरायविप्रो लिखेन्महानाटकाव्यदिव्यम्‌॥ श्रीहरगोविन्दस्येदम्‌॥ In the same 
. collection as for MSS, В and С. 


E=MS. no, 10199. Paper: MS ; fol. 22 ; total no. of verses 168; 
incomplete. No date, but probably belongs to the 18th century. 
s lines to a folio, Presented by Tarachand Bhattacharya and 
Nalini Mohan Bhattacharya, Borai, Dt. 80819, 


Е= М5. no, 1049. Palm leaf; fol, 78; 4 lines to a folio; total 
number of verses 479; incomplete, No date, but not older 
than the 18th century, In the same collection as for MS, Е. 

G=MS no. 1620, Paper MS; fol.77;9 lines to a follo, , Complete 
in 10 Acts. Total number of verses 718 (excluding the end 
verse ega Srila-haniimata),. distributed over ten Acts thus: 
1—45; 1—53; 11-89; IV—77; V—103; Vi—verses not 
numbered ; VII—verses irregularly numbered ; IX—90 ; X—60. 
Marginal glosses, At the end we have: зт Ёт: ча ये ача 


संगण्य तेवां सकलाङ्पालीम्‌। सपूय वे विशतिमाशु तत्न युध्वस्व तैः सप्तशती समप्रास्‌॥ 
Purchased from Sivaratan Mitra of Suri, Birbhum. 
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H=MS no, 2322. Paper MS; fol, 67; 6 lines to a folio ; complete 
in 9 Acts, The numbering of verses is irregular, No date, 
‘but the MS apparently belongs to the 18th century, Purchased 
from Amulyaratan Mukherjee, Majigram, Dt. Burdwan, 

Of these eight MSS of Madhusüdana's. recension, close agreements 
of reading as well as numbering and order of verses are to be 
found in two groups (i) A,E,F (Bogra MSS) and (ii) B,C,D (Ranga- 
pur MSS); while G (Birbhum MS) and H (Burdwan MS) stand 
apart, This variation according to locality is interesting. 


Editions 


The following printed editions of Madhusiidana’s recension have 
been used for noting differences of readings : 
KK=ed, Maharaja Kalikrsna Deva Bahadur, Calcutta, бака 1762 
(=1840 AD.) There is a Sanskrit metrical introduction in 
which the editor tells us that he is following Madhusüdana's 


‚ recension, but. that he has inserted Proper stage directions’ of 
. his own, - 


- 


‚ RS=ed, Ramatarana Siromani, with his own commentary, Calcutta 
1870, | 


CS=ed, with the tika of Candragekhara by Candra Kumara Bhatta- 
carya, Calcutta, ŝaka 1795 (= 1874 A.D), 


` J sed. Jivinanda Vidyasagara, with a commentary. Calcutta 189o. 


Other Abbreviations used in the Sootnotes 


М = Madhusüdana's recension, : 

Dam. = Damodara’s recension, ed, Venktesvara Press, Bombay Saka 
. 1831 (51909 A.D) _ | | 

РК ~ Ргаѕаппа-гарћауа, ed, S.M, Рагапјаре and N, S, Panse, Poona 
‚ 1894. i | А 

ВЕ ~ Bala-ramayana, ed, Govindadeva Sastri, Benares 1860, · . 

AR = Anargha-raghava, ed, Kavyamala 5, Bombay 1894. 

_ Mahàviracarita —ed, Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay I9IQ, 
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MISCELLANY 


i Vyosa 


‘Quotations from Vyosa in illustration ‘of grammatical rules occus 
fairly frequently in commentaries on grammar and lexicons. Some 
scholars led away by a mere similarity of sound, have suggested that 
Vyosa is merely a scribe’s error of Ghosa which stands for Asvaghosa, 


` but no ‘serious attempt has ever been made to establish thë identity, 


In the index to the Durghatavytti, Ууоза ‚апа A$vaghosa have been 
regarded as the same author and the «editor has gone out of his way 
to class a genuine verse of A$vaghosa like ` 


इदं पुरं तेन विसर्जित वनं वनं च तत्तेन समन्वित पुरम्‌ ।. 
प्रशोभते तेन हि नो विना पुरं मरुत्वता saad यथा दिवम्‌ ॥ 


after which the name of Ašvaghosa is distinctly mentioned, with verses 
from Vyosa. The late Prof, Srish Chandra Chakravarti in his Intro- 
duction to the Bhügavrtti admitted that the quotations from .Vyosa 
could not be found in the Buddhacarita edited by Cowell but hoped ` 
that when the complete manuscript of the Buddhacarita would be 
discovered, “Ууоза and Ghosa might turn up to be the same work," 

A mere glanceat the passages quoted from the Vyoga Kavya is: 
sufficient to show that it must have been a work illustrating rules of. 
grammar like the Bhatt? Kavya. The Rivanirjuniya is such a work, 


апа practically all the passages quoted from Vyosa are found in the 


Ravanarjuniya, It is difficult to say with the materials at our 


command how the Ravanarjuniya came to acquire this peculiar designa- 


tion, büt one may hazard the suggestion that since it illustrates the 
rules of grammar,. it was as unpalatable as the three bitters तिकट which 


-is the meaning of the word ब्योष in Sanskrit, 


KSHITISH CHANDRA CIIATTERJEE 


’ Date of the Mudraraksasa 

Having read with great interest the paper of Mr. S Srikantha 

. Sastri on this topic in the L.H.Q., VII, 163 sq. I should .like to point 

out to the author an article which I published several years 
ago (JRAS., 1923, 585 sq.) on the date of Visakhadatta and 
his drama, There I deduced from various arguments that the 
. Mudráraksasa belongs to the latest period of the great Guptas, the 

reign of Skandagupta, This article apparently has escaped ‘the 

notice of Mr, Srikantha Sastri; nor does he seem to be aware that. 
notonly Speyer and Hillebrandt but also Professor Konow and Mr. 
К. P. Jayaswal (see ГА. xlii, 265 sq.) tried to make ViSakhadatta 

a contemporary of Candragupta II Vikramaditya, Neither the 

criticism of Professor Keith (cf, Sanskrit Drama, р. 204) nor the 
attempt of Mr, Srikantha Sastri to fix upon the'yeat 397 A.D. -as that 

of the composition of the Mudrarakgasa are strong enough to shake 
my belief in the. date fixed by me years ago. · To single out a definite 

year—or even a, day—as that of the composition of the drama is 

scarcely possible: and presents no real interest; but there can’ be 

slight doubt that Visákhadatta wrote his admirable play only short 
time before the catastrophal inroad of the Huns in the late 5th 

century A.D. 
| | JARL CHARPENTIER . 


Surastra under the Mauryas 


In his article, On some points relating to the Maurya. Administra- 
zive System, appearing in the September issus of the Z, H.Q. (1930); 
pr. U. N. Ghoshal assails certain views about the position of Surastra 
in Maurya India expressed in Dr. Н.С. Raychaudhuri’s Political History 
of Ancient India, 1927. Dr, “Ghoshal does not agree with the view 
held by Dr. Raychaudhuri that the Surágtras were an autonomous 
people under the suzerainty of the Maurya empire, | | 
With'regard to the argument of Dr. Raychaudhuri—that the title of 
of 74/4 borne by Tusaspha, the ruler of Surástra, in the days of Aéoka. 
Maurya, probably indicates that he enjoyed.a certain amount of- auto- : 
nomy,—Dr. Ghoshal observes that “Dr. Raychaudhuri himself disposes 
of it by pointing to the analogy of Raja Mansingh’s appointment as Suba- 
dar of Bgsgal under Akbar”, Dr, Ghoshal it seems, has missed the true 
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‘import of the analogy, It is far from the intention of the author of the 

Political. History’ of Ancient India to hold up Tusaspha as a bureaucratic 
governor, What he intends to suggest is that Tusaspha resembled Man- 
singh in having the significant title of 72/2, though holding the position 
of a provincial ruler through the favour of a superior authority to 
which he owned allegiance. This is apparent from the immediately 
following sentence in the Political History (p, 180): “His (Tusaspha’s) 
relations with A$oka remind us of the relationship subsisting between 
the Raja of the Sakya state and Pasenadi," The relationship sugges- 
ted here is not what is expected between a bureaucratic governor 
and the paramount power. 

Dr. Ghoshal further observes that Dr. Raychaudhuri’s “whole case 
for the alleged exceptional position held by Pusyagupta and Tugaspha 
rests проп. ће authority of a passagein the Arthasisira referring 
to the Kamboja, the Suristra, the ksatriya (?) and other corporations 
(samghas)”. With this assertion he couples the following interroga- 
tion: “Can the reference in the Arthaéastra be safely taken, apart from 
any corroborative evidence, to reflect the conditions of the Maurya 
period?” A perusal of the Political History of Ancient India, pp. 
180, 194 and 197 leads us to the conclusion that Dr, Ghoshal has 
not done justice to the author even on this point. The second foot- 
note appended to p. 435 of the ZZQ. by Dr, Ghoshal himself 
‘(misleading as it isin some respects) ought to have convinced him 
that Dr. Raychaudhuri has not relied on the uncorroborated evidence 
of the Arthasastra (vide Dr, Ghoshal’s paper, 7.4.0 р. 435, fn. 2) 
He has accepted the testimony of the work only when it is borne 
out by independent sources of information, The Arthaéastra couples 
the Surastras with the Kambojas who are mentioned in R, E, XILI 
in a list of “various autonomous tribes” to quote the words of Dr. 
Ghoshal himself. The status enjoyed by the Kambojas raises a 
Strong presumption that the Surdstras held a position of equal 
importance, That they actually did so is rendered probable by two 
pieces of evidence noted by Dr. Raychaudhuri on pp. 180 and 197 of 
his book. The first is that of the Junagadh Rock inscription of 
Rudradaman, and the second is that of the fifth Rock edict of 
A$oka himself, In the Junagadh epigraph Tusaspha, the ruler. 
of Surágtra. in the days of Абока, is represented as bearing the title 
of raja, The significance. of this designation becomes apparent 
when it is contrasted with the title amüya used in reference to 
Suvisakha, the governor of Surastra in the time of Rudradaman himself. 
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In the. fifth Rock edict of Asoka, the list of ‘various autonomous 
tribes’ includes the Ristika Petenikas and ihe other Aparintas, 
and a student of ancient Indian geography need not be told that 
other Aparüntas (ie. Aparautas.in the widest sense of the term) 
included the Surastras. | | | 

Dr. Ghoshal suggests that the samghas mentioned in the relevant 
Arthagastra passage refer merely to industrial and martial corporations, 
But he forgets that one of these "merely fighting and industrial" 
corporations, viz., the Kambojas find explicit mention in the list 
of “various autonomous tribes included within the limits of the Maurya 
Empire", The name of the Surastras, is indeed, not clearly given 
in the list, But such is also the case with the Gandharas,: іп В, E 
XIII, and, with the Andhras, Pulindas, Bhojas, etc. in R, E. V, It 
should not, however, be overlooked that in the last mentioned edict, 
after. mentioning the Petenikas, Азока makes the significant addition. 
| атйе aparātā, “with other nations on ту western frontier, (Smith), “and 
others on the western: coast" (Bhandarkar), In view of these words 
_ of Абока himself one is not justified in saying that the edicts do 
not make “the slightest reference to the Surastras 
_ We now come to the most astonishing of Dr, Ghoshal’s assertions, 
“The Arthasastra”, says he, “mentions the Licchivikas, the Vrjikas, the 
_ Mallakas, the Madrakas, the Kikuras (37८), the Kurus and the Райса- 
las as examples of samgZas. These, however, are not mentioned 
by Dr, R, in his description of ASoka’s Empire (Political History, 
pp. 192 97;, while other tribes like. the Kambojas and the Suragtras 
are mentinned in this connection" Dr. Ghoshal would have done 
‘well if he had left the Vrjikas out of the list, for they are actually men- 
'tioned on р. 194. He complains in LH.O. (June, 1931, p. 387) that 
“Dr, Barnett “has done scant justice to" him, But does he not lay 
‘himself open to the same charge by making a statement which does 
‘not accord with fact? As to the Mallakas etc, and the Arthasastra 
“statement relating to a plurality’ of samgha-mukhyas how can he, 
of all persons, expect the author of the Political History “to take 
a reference in Arthasastra (sic.) apart from any: corroborative evi- 
` dence, to reflect the conditions of the Maurya period’ ? 

Dr. Ghoshal has not contented himself with mere destructive 
criticism, He offers his own solution of the problem presented by 
Pusyagupta and Tusaspha, He says that “the.-rastriya Pusyagupta 
„and the Yavanaraja Tusaspha after his time held charge of small 
jurisdictions falling within the limits of the neighbouring: Viceroyalty 
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at Ujjain” Dr, Ghoshal is a careful writer on ancient Indian history 
and we hope that he will produce his evidence for making such a 
weighty statement, Meanwhile we may be permitted to point out 
that in the Mahabodhivamsa (рр. 98-99) the name of the province 
under the sway of the Kumira at Ujjeni is given as Avantirattha and 
we know of no Sanskrit or Pali geographical composition which includes. 
Surastra within Avantirattha, Further, according to the Mahabharata 
(XII, 85, 12) the king in Council has direct relations with the Rastriya, 
There is no reference to a Viceregal intermediary, Regarding the 
suggestion in the Political History that Pugyagupta was а sort of 
Imperial High Commissioner, attention may be invited to the analo- 
gous case of the Imperial Calukya officials sent to territories of 
subordinate chiefs who “ruled in a dual capacity, that of customs 
officer and of a political agent” (Moraes, The Kadambakula, p. 266) ` 


BANKIM CH. Ray CHAUDHURI 


A Note on Suresvaracarya and Mandana Misra 


The tradition about the identity of Mandana Misra and SureSvara- 
earya was introduced into the field of controversy when Professor 
Hiriyanna contributed his paper on the subject to the J.R.A.S., 1923, 
(pp. 259-63). The professor has been amply corroborated by Mr. Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya, in his article on ‘Mandana, Зигевуага and Bhava- 
Бан’, (А.О. VII, 2). Ina little book, named the ‘Manimafjari’,? | 
written by Narayana Pandit, son of Trivikrama Pandit, a disciple of 
‘Madhvacarya, Vi$varüpa and Mandana are described as different persons, 
The writer says that Sankara had a dialectical contest with ViSvaripa, 
in which Vigvariipa’s wife, who is not named, acted as judge and gave 
her verdict against her husband, who turned а Sannyasin, according 
tothe terms of the contest; that after this, Mandana met Sankara, 
and was, in his turn, vanquished. The writer also names, in a different 
connection, опе Umbaka (Umbeka ?) as a disciple of Kumarila, but : 
does not say whether he was the same person as Visvarüpa, Much 
of the history narrated by this writer, Narayana, is vitiated by 
sectarian bias, but he treads. upon sure ground in differentiating the 
husband of Ubhayabhirati from Mandana. | 

AMARNATH КОХ. 


. 1 Itisan earlier work than the “Sankaravijaya” of Madhava, 
“which identifies Sure$vara with Mandana, | 
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Notes on the Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions 
О, 1 | 
NAGARJUNIKONDA AND NAGARJUNA 


The discovefy of the Prakrt Inscriptions at Nagarjunikonda ree 
cently edited and published by Dr, Vogel in the Epigraphia Indica, 
vol, XX, pt. i, is of great importance to the history of Buddhism, 


Importance of the site of Nigirjunikonde 


In my note on the “Discovery of a Bone-relic at an Ancient Centie 
of Mahayana” published in the ZZ.Q., (1929), vol. V, pp. 794-796. 
I dwelt on the importance of the site, Nagarjunikonda, as a famous 
resort :of the Buddhists of the -early centuries of the Christian era, 
and probably also, as an, early centre of Mahayana, Just as Bodh- 
Gaya grew up on the bank of the Мегайјага as a very early. centre 
of Hinayana and a place of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists so 
` also did Amarávati (extending to Jaggayapeta) and Nagarjunikonda 
on the bank of the Krsna (including its tributary Paler) as a 
flourishing’ centre of proto-Mahayana and Mahayana in the pre- 
Christian and’ the early ‘Christian era and a place of pilgrimage 
for the later Buddhists, On the basis of the style of sculptures 
and the paleographic data, Burgess, agreeing with Fergusson, 
holds that the construction of the AmaravatI Stüpa was commenced 
in the 2nd century B.C, and enlarged later and decorated with new X 
. sculptures, the latest of which was the great railing erected a little 
before 200 A.D.! It was some time after: the completion of this 
Amarüvati Stipa, that the stüpas at Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjuni- 
konda came into existence, their dates being, according to Bur- 
gess and Vogel respectively, the 3rd or 4th century A.D, This 
estimate of date is based on:palaeographic evidences and the mention ` 
of the king called Madhariputa Siri Virapurisadata (= Máthariputra 
Зи Virapurugadatta) of the Jkhaku dynasty. The inscriptions on the 


Burgess, Buddhist Sttipas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta 
(Arch, Survey of Southern India}, p, 112-3 
2 Ер. Ind, XX, p. 2 
3 Bühler assigns 3rd century A.D. to the reign of king 
_ Purisadata, Ep, Ind, XX, p. 2, quoting Ind, Ant, XI (1882), pp, 256 
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Zyakapillars at Nagarjunikonda contain not only the name of this 
king, but also that of his father Vasethiputa Siri Camtamiila and 
his son and successor Vasethiputa Siri Ehuvula Camtamüla,! It appears 
from the inscriptions that the principal donor of the. subsidiary struc- 
tures of the stüpa, was Camtasiri, the sister of the king Siri Camta- 


müla, and the paternal aunt (४८४४८७८), later on, probably mother-in-law, -` 


of the king Siri Virapurisadata.* Hence, the time of the inscriptions, 
mentioning the names of the kings Camtasiri and Virapurisadata, 
is the 3rd or the 4th century A.D. . It should be remembered that the 
period mentioned here relates to the subsidiary structures of the main 
stüpa, and not to the stüpa itself—the Mahacetiya, whigh must be 
assigned to an earlier period. | 


Yuan Chwang’s testimony about Nagarjuna's place of residence 


‚ The Buddhistic remains at Nagarjunikonda of Palnad Taluk of 
the Guntur District and the Tibetan tradition about the’ résidence 
of Nagarjuna at Sri-parvata near Dhanyakataka tempt us to trace 
some connection of Nagarjuna, the expounder of Madhyamika 
philosophy, with this locality, and have, in fact, led scholars to 
enter into speculations about the identification of Po-lo-mo-lo ki-li 
of Yuan Chwang, with Sriparvata. 

Yuan Chwang states that from Kaliiga he travelled north- 
‘west about 1800 li (2300: miles roughly) through hills and 
forests and reached southern Kosala, where he found—"an old 
monastery with an Abokan tope” said to be tlie residence of Nagar- 
juna, He further states. that while residing here Nagarjuna met 
`Агуадеуа who hailed from  Sengkala (Simhala)* About 300 li 
(—so miles) to the south-west of the ‘old’ monastery of Nagarjuna 
stands the mountain called’ Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li (rendered into Chinese 
by ‘Hei-feng’ meaning ‘Black Peak’ and ‘Hei-feng-feng’ signifying 
"Black Bee mountain’), On the authority of Beal and Burgess, and 





г Ep. Ind, XX, р. 3 | 2 Ibid. 

.3 Watters, Yuan Chwnng, И, р. 200; Taranatha, Geschichte des 
Buddhismus (Schiefner), p. 83 

4 Ibid, 

5 Watters, ор, «it, П, р. 207; Cunningham, Ancient Geography, 
new ed., рр, 598f. - Varamula giri Varula = Elura, 
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Kulasekhara Alvar and his date 
I 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observes in his Vaignavism, Saivism and 
Minor Religions that ‘there is nothing to show that Vaisnavism had 
not penetrated to the Tamil country about the first century after 
Christ.” И, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, some of the extant 
Sangam works are not posterior to the second century A.C., we may 
make the affirmative statement that among the religions prevalent in 
South India in the first century after Christ, Vaisnavism was one of the 
most prominent, Tol Kappyam, which is generally regarded as 
supplying the basic grammar for the works of the Sañgam period in 
Tamil literature, and consequently as the earliest Tamil work in exis- 
tence, has a section devoted to Agattinaz, or the grammar of subjec- 
tive life with special reference to love and happiness in the Tamil 
< country ; and there we are told that опе of the regional varieties of 
the Tamil country is Mullainilam or pastoral land, of which the 
guardian deity is Mayon or Visnu. In Paripidal, a collection of 
ancient Sangam lyrics, which, thanks to the indefatiguable zeal and 
labour of the great Tamil scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya V. Svaminatha 
Aiyar, has been published though not in its complete form ; six out of 
the twenty two lyrics now available are devoted to the praise of Vignu. 
Other evidence from early Tamil literature may also be cited ; but this ` 
will suffice to show that Vaignavism was among the accepted religions 
of the Tamil population in the first century of the Christian era, 

South Indian Vaisnavism has produced great men at different 
epochs, - In the words of Guizot, 'no one can say why a great man 
appears at a certain epoch; that is а secret of Providence, but the 
fact is not, therefore, less certain? The agency of great men has been, 
from the earliest days of history, among the most important of the civi- 
lizing agencies of the world ; arid among the great men who have contri- 
buted to the cultural development of South India, there is none whose 
name is more reverently cherished than the Saiva and the Vaisnava 
saints of the Tamil country. These saints come from both sexes 
and from all castes, the Paficama included; and this interesting 

fact establishes that Hinduism in South India recognises, not only 
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in theory but also in practice, that access to sainthood and spiritual 
union with God by way of faith and discipline could not be foreclosed 
by hereditary caste disabilities, The Vaisnava saints, who are twelve 
in number, are collectively known as the Alvars, a term which literally 
means those who are drowned (in devotion to or love of God), As their 
writings show, their devotion was of an absorbing character, and in it 
they found the fulfilment of life. Their poems, which are among the 
most moving and most musical songs of deyotion in Tamil, are collect- 
ively called Nalayiva-Prabandham or the four thousand lyrics of 
divine praise. 

Kulagekhara was born in Tiruvafici-Kalam, the ancient capital of 
the Cera kingdom, and the Vafici of the classical Tamil writers, He 
is the saint that the Bhagavatam alludes to in the following $loka as 
having his birth place in the country through which the ‘westward 
flowing Mahanada’ or Periyar, as it is locally called, runs : 


कचित्‌ कचिन्महाराज द्रविड पु च भूरिशः i 
атач नदी यव कृतमाला чаба и 
कावेरीच ATG प्रतीची च महानदी | 


(Bhigavata, xi, 5. 39-40). 


He was the only ksatriya among the Alvars, and was a reigning 
king of Kerala, We learn from Perumil-Tiru-Molz, the section of 
Nialayira-Prebandham consisting of his lyrics, that in course of time 
he became, besides being the lord of the Cera kingdom, also Kolls- 
Kivalan, Kidal-Nayakan and Koli-Kon ; in other words, he became 
the suzerain of the whole of South India, including the kingdoms of 
Pandya and Cola, (Vide Perumal-Tiru-Molz, I. 11; I1. 10; VI. 10; 
IK, 11; X, п), It is not so much аз a victorious warrior and 

* conqueror of kingdoms that he has been remembered by posterity ; 
it is as а Vaisnava saint that his name "shines with prevailing glory 
in the world.” The Bhigavata-Mahitmya, which according to Grierson 
is of considerable authority, states that Southern India is the 
birth place of the religion of Bhakti ; and even in the birth place of 
Bhakti, Kulaéekhara's faith and devotion were regarded as so 
great that he, alone among the Alvars, has been honoured with 
the title of Perumal. Even when in the plenitude of regal power 
and circumstance, he realized that all wordly pomp and splendour was 
but vanity of vantties and vexation of spirit, and yearned with uncon- 
querable fervour to be with God. 
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. Like all truly devotional people, KulaSekhara Alvar was a mystic, 
It has been well said by a writer that mysticism is a temper rather 
{һап а doctrine, It is a state of feeling which shows itself in man’s 
endeavour io grasp and enjoy the divine essence, and feel the beatitude 
of actual communion with the Supreme Being, It is the state of 
feeling that one experiences when one realizes that man in God is one 
with God in man. То the mystic, God is an experience; and his aim 
is to become like God and attain the bliss of union with Him, Life 
is to him a constant endeavour and aspiration to live in God ; and 
such was it to KulaSekhara Alvar. There is а very beautiful and inter- 
- esting story told about him. The Ramayana was his favourite study, 
and Rama as God incarnate was the deity he adored, One day, when 
the court pandit was expounding the portion of the epic which des- 
cribes the fight of Rama with Khara and his Raksasa hordes, the king 
cried in frenzy: ‘My Rama is fighting alone Rise, my valiant sol- 
diers, and march with me, to help him on the field of battle’, On 
another occasion, when the portion relating to the carrying away of 
Sita by Ravana was read, the king was so much beyond himself 
with righteous wrath, that he exclaimed: ‘How can I rest idle here? 
I shall forthwith cross the ocean, slay the wicked Ravana, and restore 
my mother Sita to her lord, Our critical intellect will rail at 
such exhibitions of émotion as indications of incipient insanity ; and 
that is because the merely intellectual man fails to appreciate or under- 
stand the mystic's intensity of feeling. The man that is proud of 
his intellect is unfortunately a stranger to transcendental feeling. He. 
can chop logic ; but. what Schelling calls intellectual intuition is un- 
‘known to him. Even to him, however, come periods of life when, 
in spite. of his precoaceived derision for spiritual experiences, the 
‘mystic germ’ in him asserts itself William James writes: 
“Especially in times of moral crisis, it comes to me, as the sense 
of an unknown something backing mé up. It is most indefinite, 
to be sure, and rather faint. And yet I know that if it should cease, 
there would be a great hush, a great void in my life Let us re 
cognize that intellectual perception can apprehend only material 
objects, but spiritual experiences can be apprehended only by spiritual 
vision. Kulasekhara was drowned in God-love, which alone was real 
tohim, To him, the patent of kingship was derived, not from the 
prowess of his arms or the extent of his empire, but from lowly ser- 
vice rendered to God and His devotees, 
Filed with God-love as he was, itis no wonder that KulaSekhara 


\ 
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yearned; amidst the distracting duties of his kingly office, for 
the day when released from his responsibilities as a temporal monarch, 
he might’ consecrate his life entirely to the service and glory of the 
Lord in all the humility of devotion and in the hallowed company of 
the blessed devotees. In the opening section of the Perumal-Tiru-Molz, 
he expresses his longing in these plaintive words : 


. When will the day arrive for me to see 
With melting heart the shining moon-like face 
And lotus eyes of Him, the ocean-hued, 
Who on the serpent couch in Raügam lies, ' 


Permuāl-Tiru-Moli, 1, 6. 


The day did at last come, His infatuation for Vaisnava-dhahtas 
` which was daily growing in intensity, at last drove his minister to the 
verge of despair; and with the object of redeeming him, as. they 
thought, from his religious craze, they adopted the subterfuge of 
falsely accusing some Vaignavas, who were the  king's guests, of 
theft of a crown jewel, The stratagem failed, however; for it is 
said, Kulaéekhara vindicated his invincible faith in the rectitude of 
the Vaisnavas by boldly going through the dangerous ordeal of 
plunging his hand into a pot containing a live cobra and drawing out 
the venomous reptile, without himself sustaining any injury, The con- 
duct of the ministers hastened his renunciation. He gave up his ‘power, 
pre-eminence, and all.the large effects that troop with majesty’, and 
exchanged the sceptre for the pilgrim’s staff. He set out for Sri 
Кайраш and other holy places, and did not return to his royal city ; 
and he passed away in his 67th year at Mannar-Koil, neas Brahma- 
дебат, a few miles from Ambasamudram, a station on the South 
Indian Railway in the Tinnevelli district, It may be that we know 
little of Kulaekhara as a king ; but as a Vaisnava saint, the Perumal's 
name will burn for ever on the. ieaf of fame. 


п 


When did the Alvar live? Dr. S, Krishnaswami Aiyengar places 
him in ‘the 6th century; the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai assigns 
him to the 8th century ; Mr, Gopinatha Rao and Mr, Ramanatha 
Aiyar seek for him in the oth century, each, however, for a different 
reason, The subject obviously requires further examination. 
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Fortunately, epigraphy fixes the lower limit of the Alvar’s date. 
An inscription of the 18th year of the Cola king, Kulotuñga I, i.e., 
of 1088 А.С, makes provision for the recital, at the Vaisnava temple 
at Sri Raügam, of section 2 of Perumal-Tiru-Mo}i, which begins with 
the expression Tettarum Tiral-Teninai, and another inscription of 
1050 A.C, belonging to the reign of Cola Keraladeva, also provides 
for а similar recital from the Alvar’s lyrics, At Mannar-Koil 
where the Alvar breathed his last, there exists a temple known as 
Kulaéekhara-Alvar-Koil ; and the mural inscriptions there show that 
` the temple was consecrated to the memory of ‘Alvar Sri Kulaéekhara 
Perumal’ by one Vasudevan Kesavan of Mullappalli in Malai-manda- 
lam. The earliest of these inscriptions is of the 4th year of Rajendra 
Cola, or circa 1015 ; but we have no materials for saying how long be- 
fore that inscription the temple was built. To have deserved the honour 
of a public temple dedicated to him in the early years of the 11th 

‘century, not to speak of the arrangements made by the Colas for 
the public recital of his devotional lyrics in temples, about the middle 
of the century, the A'var’s reputation must have been established in 
the land a considerably long time before that period, The Bhaga- 
vata refers, as we have seen, in terms of the highest praise to the 
Alvars, and the latest attempt has been to assign that work to the roth 

` century ; and I am informed of the existence of a. Hindi translation. 
of the werk by Bhuali which is said to give the information that the 
translation was made in Samva? 1000 or 943 В. C. 

There is good reason to believe that the Bagavata had become 
well-known in the begining of the roth century. It is mentioned 
in Alberuni's list of Purànas; and Alberuni's work on India is said 
to have been completed in 1030. Abhinavagupta refers to the Bhaga- 
vata in his commentary on the Gia and he flourished in the last 
decade of the Ioth century (Duff's Chronology of India; also 
J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 59). We may, therefore, conclude that the Aivar’s 
date was considerably anterior to the Ioth century, 

Did he live in the oth century, as Mr. Gopinatha Rao and Mr, 
Ramanatha Aiyar say ? The former bases his view on a fancied re- 
ference to the defeat and death of а Pallava king at Mamalla-puram 
in the words Mallat-Managar, k. Kiraiyavantannai Vin Kelutti which 
occur in Perumül-Tiru-Mol ‘The reference here is to the death of 
Kamsa at the hands of Krsna; and Mallai-Managar here denotes 
‘Mathura, the capital of Kamsa. The words occur in section 7 of 
Perumal-Tiru-Moli, which expresses the surging emotion of Devaki 
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at the sight of her beloved son Krsna who had been lost to her since 
the day of his birth, and who after putting to death the cruel Kamsa 
‘had returned to her in her prison and released her, It is strange that 
Mr, Gopinatha Rao should have misunderstood the passage as he has 
done, and tried to make history, relying on such a hopelessly broken 
reed, Mr, Ramanatha Aiyar has rejected the latter's attempt as 
futile; but he has himself, as the result of his investigation of the 
problem, come to the definite conclusion that the approximate ‘date 
for the Alvar is 823-850. The reasoning on which this conclusion 
is based may be summarized as follows, The Travancore State 
Manual, vol, II (not III) states, that one Vasudeva Bhattatir1 lived 
about the beginning of the Kollam or Malabar era, and he wrote 
two Kavyas, Yudhisthira Vijayam and Tripuradahana, The former 
: work is seen to have been written whena Kula$ekhara was king, 
The latter work states that its author was a son of Ravi; and 
a commentator, Nilakanita (c, 18th century) identifies ‘son of Ravi’ 
with a Vasudeva. Mukunda Mali is admitted by all to be Kula- 
Sekhara Alvar’s work; and the verse in that poem that mentions 
the author's name also gives, according to the, reading found in 
the copy of the work preserved in the Trivandrum Palace Library, the 
information thata Ravi was the author's friend. On these premises, 
Mr. Ramanatha Aiyar assigns Kulagekhara Alvar to the beginning of 
the Kollam or Malabar era, 

It seems to me that every link in this chain of reasoning is weak 
and unsubstantial, In the first place, the only authority for the date 
is a statement in the Travancore State Manual. Mr. Ramanatha 
Aiyar relies on a story given in that work for such an important matter 
as the date of the Alvar. There is absolutely no other authority men- 
tioned. Then there is no indication at all that the Kulaéekhara of 
Yudhisthira Vijaya is Kula$ekhara Alvar, Naturally one would 
expect that in any eulogy of the Alvar, №15. devotional fervour, 
and his irrepressible aspiration to live in God would be the first 
qualities to be mentioned; but the Kavya tells us nothing about 
them, but it takes care to inform us that his terrible battle fields were 
extolled by poets as ‘hovered over by vultures,’ Then again, ‘a son 
of Ravi’ who wrote 7vipuradahanam waits to be equated with a Vāsu- 
deva for nearly four centuries, when a commentator comes to our 
assistance ; but who this Vasudeva and this Ravi are, the commentator 
does not tellus; nor does he tell us the source of his information, 
‘The editor of Yudhisthira Vijaya in the Kavramila series suggests 
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that the author of that work and the king it mentions belonged to 
North India; and he notices the fact that a copy of the work was. 
discovered in Kashmir, and that a North Indian poet, Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha has written a commentary on it, but this suggestion of 
the learned editor is lightly brushed aside as erroneous, because the 
Travancore State Manual says otherwise, 

Then, finally there is the link sought to be obtained from Mukun- 
damala, which we are naively told is ‘admitted on all hands to be 
the. composition of the Cera king Kulasekhara Varma alias Kula- 
fekhara Alvar!’ Supposing that a Cera king, KulaSekhara Varma, 
was the author of Mukundamali, it would be incorrect to say 
that itis admitted on all hands to be the composition of Kulagekhara 
Alvar. As a matter of fact, there are even among :orthodox Vaisnava 
scholars several who deny that the Alvar composed Mukundamala. 
For example,  Pratividi-bhayaükara Anantacarya of Kafici ex- 
presses that view in his introduction to his edition of the poem ; and 
he further tells us that many other scholars are of the same view. 
This poem has never been regarded as among the canonical books of 
he Srt Vaisnavas ; and this omission is inexplicable if the Alvar were 
the author, Again the Vaisnava commentators of Nalgyira-Praban- 
dham have freely quoted from Sri Sioira Raina, Padicastava, Sri 
Кайра  Rüjastava and other s/ofras to elucidate the verses of 
Nülüywa-Prabandham ; but they have not quoted from Mukune 
damüli which again is inexplicable if the Alvar had written it, 
It is also reasonable to suppose that if it was the work of the Alvar, 
the Vaisnava Àcáryas would have written commentaries оп it, as they 
have done in regard to Sri Stotra Ratnam, Mukundamüli is not among 
the poems ordained for recital in temples and at religious and other 
sacred functions. Dévya-stiri-Carita by Garudavahana, a contem- 
porary of Rámanuja, which is more than 9 centuries old and is the 
earliest work extant on Sr Vaisnava hierarchy, mentions only Peru- 
sül-Tiru-Moli as the work of the Alvar. It is silent about Mukun- 
damala, and so too is Vedanta Desika, who, however, mentions Peru- 
mil-Tiru-Moli, Accounts of the Alvar tell us that his devotion to Sri 
Rama amounted almost to a frenzy; and if he was the author of 
‘Mukundamala, it is reasonable to expect to find in that poem, at 
least a few S/okas in praise of Sri Rama, There is not, however, one 
such verse, while we find many verses in praise of Sri Krsna, In one 
of the $/e£as the author uses the expression Raminuja to denote 
Krena, The allusion is, of course, to Krsna as the younger brother 
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IV 
PASADAKANAM 


In the second Apsidal Temple inscription F, the following words 
occur:at the end of |. I | 

ácariyanam Kasmira-Gamdhara Cina-C ilata-Tosali-A varamta-Vamga- 
Vanavasi-Yava[na] Da[mila- Pa]lura- Tambapamni- dipa-pas[a]dakánam 
theriyanam Tambapa[m]nakánam suparigahe, etc 

It has been translated by Dr, Vogel thus: “For the benefit of the 
masters and of the fraternities (of monks):of. Tambapamna (Ceylon) 
who have converted Kashmir, Gandhara Cina, Cilata (Skt, Kirata), 
Avaramta (Sk. Арагап!а), Уайда, Vanavasi, Yavana (?), Damila (?) 
Palura (?) and the isle of Tamba-pamni (Ceylon)".! : 
; The gift has been made by an upàsika Bodhisiri for the “benefit of 
"her husband Budhamnika, and of her father, the householder Revata 
esiding at Govagama, as also for many others 

Our object is to see how far Dr. Vogel is justified in making 
‘such an assértion, unknown. in the history of Buddhism, as 
that "the fraternities of Ceylonese monks had ‘converted Kasmir”? 
and other places named in the inscription, His sole authority 
‚ for this statement is the word “pasaidakanam” їп the line quoted 
above, Childers explains “pasadaka” by ‘causing serenity and 
happiness’ and then refers to its-use as dipappasidako thero (Mahi- 

vamsa, XX, 8) which literally means that "the priest who brought 

` peace or pleasure to the island,” from which Childers gives the secon- 
dary meaning “the priest who converted the island.” Childers made 
himself quite clear in his notes sud voce pasado, but probably Dr 
Vogel did not care to go through them, having in his mind a meaning 
which satisfied his new theory, The Pali word for initiation into Buddh- - 
ism is “pabbajanam” (becoming a Buddhist monk) or periphrastically, 
“saranasilesu patitthapanam" (Mak, XII. p. rg). ` The distinction made 
- between fasüdanam: and pabbijanam is made clear in the verses 42 and 
43 of the Mahīvamsa (ch, XII) relating to the mission of Majjhima 
to Himavanta 


Visum te pañca ratthani райса thera pasadayum 
p 

purisa satasahassani ekekasseva santike 

pabbajimsu Aasade#a sammasambuddhasasane, 


I See Ep. Iad., XX, pp. 22, 23. | 2 Ibid., рр. 7, 23. | 
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[The five (i, e. Majjhima and his four companions). gladdened! the 
five kingdoms separately, each of them ordained (lit. brought out from 
the world) 100,000 persons, believing (as they did) in the doctrine of 
Buddha] 

In the Makavamsa, it is said in connection with Mahinda that he 
was waiting for a suitable time for "pasadetum Lankadipam” (XIII, 
vs, 2) This passage may admit of the secondary meaning ‘for con- 
verting the island of Laika” but in verse 64 (of ch. XIV), “pasidimsu 
nagara” clearly means "the city people became faithful.” 

Without further multiplying the instances of the use of the word 
Pasadaka'* (for which see Р, T. S. Pali Dictionary) | may make myself 
clearer by pointing out that in Hinayana (specially Pali) Buddhism, 
‘conversion’ has no sense unless a person is admitted into the Order. 
Anyone, even an animal or a spirit or a Naga may develop faith | 
(pasada) in Buddha, his Dhamma aud his Safigha, but that does not 
make the being a Buddhist; so also.any  non-Buddhist may be 
believers (pasidaka) in Buddhism,but unless and until heis either estab- 
lished in the Trisarapas and Pajica-silas or admitted into the Order 
as a Samana, he cannot be called a person ‘converted’. Hence, strictly 
speaking, "pasádakam" can never mean "conversion" The entry of any 
saint into a country gladdens the "hearts of the people of the 
country. It is in this sense that the word “Разадакапат” in the 
inscriptions should be understood, and the passage: Kasmira ~ Tamba- 
panni-dipapasidakinam theriyinam should be translated thus: Those. 
nuns (not monks, as Dr, Vogel writes, for the word is ¢heriyanam) 
who gladdened the hearts of the people of Kasmira:++-Tambapannidipa, 
The inscription, I think, refers in a general way to the nuns of all 
countries who by their saintly lives bring joy and peace to the people 
of the countries visited by them, . The reason for glorifying the nuns 
only is probably due to the fact that the donor is an upasika, and as 
such she wanted to eulogize the bhiksunis alone 

Dr. Vogel takes the 2475 to whom the gift is made as all be- 
longing to Tambapanni, following the grammatical construction. of 
the sentence, . Kasmira...Tambapamnidipapasádakanam  theriyànam 
"Tambapamnakàm suparigahe, etc. He shows no hesitation in rẹ- 
` marking in the introduction (p. 7) that “the fraternities of Ceylonese 


1 Not ‘converted’ as Prof. Geiger translates 
2 Every chapter of the Makavamsa is ended by the line “Sujanap- 
pasádasamvegattháya etc,” 
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monks who had converted Kashmir... the isle of Tambapanni (Ceylon). 
But as this statement is ‘not supported by any data, not even by the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, one should think twice before coming to any 
conclusion. In Sanskrit, the genitive is sometimes used for specifying ` 
(nirdhadrane) one out of many, and therefore, the passage may vety well 
be translated as “Among the nuns who have brought joy.and peace 
to the people of Kasmira...Tambapamnidipa, the gift is made for 
acceptance by the nuns of Tambapannialone." [t has been already 
pointed out that Dhanyakataka, Sriparvata and ‘other places in 
the neighbourhood became very important as holy centres of Buddhism 
and as such they were visited every year by a large number of pilgrims 
which fact is borne out by Yuan Chwang’s records,’ Hence it may 
: safely be stated that nuns congregated there from various countries 
and rich devotees hailing from a particular country quite naturally 
erected establishments for the residence of monks and nuns of their own 
country.; in this particular case, ап upisika of Ceylon? provides 
a Caitya hall for the nuns only of her own country 

Another reason why Dr. Vogel's ^ interpretation that. 
Ceylonese monks (theriyà ?). converted the Indian provinces cannot 
be accepted is the significant silence of the Makāvamsa about such 
a fact of momentous importance to Ceylon. The MaAüvamsa, on the 
other hand, speaks of the conversion of Ceylon and the Indian 
provinces by Indian monks and even refers to various centres 
of Buddhism in India, wherefrom went: monks in large num- 
-ber to ‘attend · the ceremony of consecretion of the Мара пра 
of Dutthagamani, Hence, Dr. Vogels rendering of the passage in 
question cannot be accepted as correct unless. more evidences are 
forthcoming regarding the activity. of the Ceylonese monks in the 
, conversion of places in India as far north as Kashmir, ; 


NALINAKSHA DUTT 





Watters, of, сїй, П, р. 214 

2 Аз Dr. Vogel admits that this is a donation of a Ceylonese devo» 
tee, cannot Govagima, the home of the donor's father, be identified 
with Gonagama of the Mahivamsa (ch. VIII, 24), according 
to which it’ was a port of Ceylon where landed Bhaddakaccana, 
grand-daughter of Amitodana Sakya ? 
| з Mahivamsa, ch. XXIX, рр. 208, . Rajagaha IsIpatana, Jetavana 
У Бага, Vesall, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Pupphapura, Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, 
Alasanda, Bodhimandavihara, Vanavasa, Keldsavihara, 
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The “Webbed Fingers" of Buddha 


Dr. Coomaraswamy, writing “on the Webbed-Fingers of Buddha” 
(in Z,H.Q., June, 1931 рр. 365-65), refers to an article cn ‘Le jalalaksana 
in Acta Orientalia (vol. VII, 232ff.) in which the writer, Dr. Stutter- 
heim seeks to prove that the “7i/elaksana” means ‘the thin lines of 
rosy light which may be seen between the fingers when they are in 
contact, and the hand is held up against the light? For this interpreta- 
tion Stutterheim relies on the well-known verse of the Adsi7Rana- 

bakuntala : 
i प्रलोग्यवस्तप्रणयप्रसारितो विभाति जालयथिताङ्गलिः करः | 
अलच्यपवान्तरमिद्भरागया नवोषसा भिन्नमिवकपडःजम्‌ il 


laying much stress on the words 020/212 and tddharaga, and the 

` simile of the fingers with the petals of a half opened lotus, . Coo- 
maraswamy disagreeing with my view and that of Mons. Foucher about 
the original significance of 7a/alakgana preferred the interpretation of 
Stutterheim. I am afraid I cannot accept the interpretation. 

In explaining the word /ilagrathitaiguli, the force of the word 
grathita should not be overlooked and the whole expression should be 
interpreted in relation to the poetical comparison: of .the boy's fingers 
with the petals of a partially opened lotus-flower in the early dawn. 
"Drs. Bohtlink and Roth correctly take note of these points in their 
respective translations of this verse and refer to the fingers as joined, 
‘When the poet purposely makes this comparison, we are to understand | 
that he has in his mind the idea about the jointure of. the fingers 
éspecially at their lower ends, The expression idthariga refers to 
another of the Cakravarti-lakganas. Raghavabhatta, while comment- 
ing on this verse of Kalidasa, quotes this from the Pursgalakgana 
in the Samudra :— j 

अतिरक्त! करो यस्य ग्रधिताड़' लिको ae: | 

чїч йк: सोऽपि चक्रवत्तों भवेद भ्र aq | 
In this. verse, аз many as four auspicious signs, viz., raktakara, grathita- 
ngulikara, mpdukara and capiikusinkitakara, are mentioned; king 
Dusyanta sees only two of these—and these, the first and the second ` 
are the only two that are visible from a distance—and. Kalidasa 
naturally refers to these very same in а manner particularly befitting 
one of the foremost poets of India 
. Again, the early Buddhist texts refer to this sign as /alakatthapido 
(Mahapadána- and Lakkhanasuttintas), jildigulihastapido (Lalita 
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vistara), and. as jala (Mahüvastu—this work does not give us the 
full names.of all these 32 ४७८४5 and simply refer to them in a 
curt manner) ; the Mekadhirata also describes this laksana as /alapada- 
bhujau (xii, 143, 36 ;. this term most likely connotes the same thing 
as. Jalahastapida) while enumerating the characteristic signs of 
‘Nara and Narayana, the two gods and Mahipyrusas at the same 
time. The Jalalakgana of the toes can certainly not.be,explained in a 
manner .in which Stutterheim interprets the same in the case of the 
fingers. . ‘The feet held up against the light’ and thin lines of rosy 
light infiltrating through the interstices of the toes in contact with 
one another’, would indeed be a curious explanation of the term 
jalügulipada or jailapida! I need hardly point out that it would 
‚ be quite unjustifiable to explain the Za£3ama in different ways—once 
in Из relation to the fingers: and secondly in connection with the 
toes | | | 

It appears that in Kalidasa's time, the adventitious sense of 
this sign as: ‘webbing of the fingeres’ (to the poet this was: partial) 
has already been introduced. So I modify my previous statement 
that the misinterpretation of the term did not take place till а period 
‘much later than the,sth century A.D. Buddhaghosa and Dharmapala 
refer to the original interpretation of the term in the sense of.regular 
parallel lines on the fingers and toes of the palms and soles, whereas 
the poet refers to the other meaning (the poet is naturally. silent 
about the toes, for king Dusyanta sees the extended hand of 
Sarvadamana and: does not look at his feet), That the sense of 
‘webbing? had made its appearance as early ‘as the closing years 
of the 4th century AD; is proved by the Madhyamigama text (Taisho 
ed;; vol I, p. 393) translated into Chinese by the Kashmerian 
Gautama Satghadeva in. 397-8 A.D.; here, this sign was rendered 
into Chinese in the following mauner--'the feet and the hands ‘of 
the Mahápurusa are netted like those of the kamsaraja—the golden 
mallard’ (I am indebted to Dr. P. C. Bagchi of the Calcutta 


e University. for this reference). 


. Dr. Coomarawamy is definitely of opinion that Buddhaghosa in 
his explanatory note on this /aksana means the same thing as was 
according to Stutterheim meant by the poet Kalidasa, But, in the 
comment of Buddhaghosa, which was quoted by mein full in my 
` first article, there is nothing that could justify us in drawing the 
above conclusion. The commentator begins with the statement 
that this /айзата does not mean that the fingers were joined by a 
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web, and that this kind of webbing between the fingers will define а 
peculiar kind of inauspicious hand, in shape like that of the hood 
of a snake (phanahatthako), which will be a fault in the figure of 
the man ( furisadosa). Then he refers to the four (not five, evidently 
leaving out the thumb which being in a much lower plane than . 
the other four fingers cannot have its lines touching those of the 
others) fingers. of the hand and five toes of the feet which are of uniform 
or regular sizé (ебарратата), their uniformity or regularity being 
indicated by the auspicious sign of the /а/аѕ which remain touching 
each other (аййатаћйат .pativijhitoz titthanti). Lastly, he uses 
the simile of the lattice of a window, All this, if it means anything, 
tan only mean ‘the fingers and toes are marked with falas or uniform 
and parallel lines as are to be found in the lattice of a window’, | 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s other objection against this interpretation 
of the Jakgapa ‘that’ the palms and soles of the Buddha, as Maha- 
purusa, being marked with а ca££a and so represented in very many 
sculptures of an early: date, there can be no reference to another 
lakksana in the same places’ can be met by saying that the palms 
of the hand and especially the soles of the feet are marked by more 
than one auspicious characteristic ; that those of many of the Buddha 
images (specially of the Mathura ones belonging to the Saka-Kusana 
period, and the medizval ones) bear not only the caka, but also: 
nandipada tristila, svastika (and some medizval ones, dhvaja yugma- 
mina, padma and such others in addition ; cf, the inscribed Buddha 
image set up by Dattagalla, now in the Indian Museum) on them ; 
that these symbols are carved on the palms (rarely) and soles, and not 
_ on the fingers and toes; that the reference in the case of this /akeana 
is to the lines on the fingers and toes (in some texts, cf. Lalitavistara) ; 
that these could not be shown there by the artist tin plastic or pictorial 
representations without marring their beauty’; that a good many 
ef the 32 major signs as well as most of the 80 minor ones could not 
be plastically or pictorially represented in Buddha figures, 
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Notes on Asoka Rescripts 

_ ETADATHi*—We have seen that although there is a close rapproche- 
ment of form between efadathi of P. Е. vit and efadattha at Ang. i. 
198, the construction of the P, E. passage becomes rather clumsy 
` with etadatha as adjective, A better use of the word is at Mil, 31, 
in an adverbial sense, which also appears to be the sense expressed 
by etadatha of the inscription. . In the Pali passage tlie word occurs 
_ аз a correlative, or rather, complement of fini ( ‘how’, ‘in order that’ ) 
and necessarily means 'to that end', being, therefore, equivalent to 
etadatthüya, as the following quotation from the Milinda will show :— 


“Raja aha: ‘Kimatthiya bhante Nagasena tumhakam pab 
bajji, ko са tumhakam paramattho’ ti, Thera aba: “Ки? mahā- 
raja idam dukkham nirujjheyya айбай са dukkham па uppaj-. 
jeyyà ti e#Zadattha . таһагаја amhškam pabbajja, anupada' 
parinibbinam kho рапа amhakam paramattho' ti,———'Kim 
pana bhante Nagasena sabbe ¢fadatthiya pabbajanti, ti^ etc. 
etc. [рр. 31 (=65-6)—32] 
[For the correlation of the terms, cf. also R, E. XIII. 1, II : etape ca 
athaye ayo dhramadipi nipista Z¿## putra: papotra me,........(Shahbas 
garhi) ] 
| The theme of P, Е. vit is ‘anulupa dhamma-vadhi’, When Абока 
says eladathi me esa kate (‘to this end has it been done by me’), the 
end or intent is ‘that men may conform to this befitting pursuit of 
Dhamma” (Imam са dhainminupatipati anupatipajamnts ti, Cf, the 
concluding portion : se etiye athiye tyam Eate....... athe ca anupati- 
pajamtu и. СЁ also P. E, п). Апа this conforming to the befitting 
pursuit of Dhamma is, as the context.in Р.Е, УП shows, calculated 
to ensure 'anulupà dhamma-vadhi' The idea of ‘vadh? or ‘spiritual 


.. thriving also runs through e¢adatthi of the Pali passage quoted above 


(cf. also Pali pitu-atthi, J. iii, 518, which the scholiast explains as 
pitu vaddhé-atthaya”) 
Thus it. appears that eadaz/há at Mil, 31 is a better parallel than 
` etadatthā at Айе, i, 198; and itis infinitely better than Hultzsch's 
bhojanattha, for the simple reason that besides being strikingly similar 
in form, it agrees with the P, E. term in inner meaning, namely, 
` *vadhi', ‘furtherance’, ‘increase of merit’, 
| SAILENDRANATH MITRA 


* Continued from the March number, 1931 


Some Notes on Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India 


While reviewing my. Agrarian System in- Ancient India (Calcutta 
` “University Readership Lectures, 1930) in the current number of the 
JRAS, Dr. L. D. Barnett has raised afresh the controversy aboat 
the king’s title to the soil in Ancient India, .His views on this 
important question which differ materially from mine are particularly. 
` welcome as they.enable me to test the validity of my conclusions, In- 
the present paper 1 shall consider the arguments advanced by. him in 
support of his contention. : | 
Dr. Barnett mentions “two distinct lines of-theory and practice". 
bearing upon the present problem, one tending to: establish, and the 
other to disprove, the. ownership of the crown, . It is important to 
“remember that even in the January number of the /RAS, (р, 166) 
:Dr. Barnett recorded without any qualification whatever his long- 
cherished . opinion ‘that “in Ancient India. the crown owned the 
land," if the array of arguments advanced in my “work under notice 
has led him now to modify. his earlier opinion to the extent just 
indicated, it has not been given in vain, Now what are the “two 
distinct lines" of evidence which Dr. Barnett claims.to bring before us 
in his present article? They may best be stated in his. own words 
as follows. , "In favour, of the theory of Crown ownership of the soil 
we have :—(a) the express statements of Katyayana, Gautama, Manu 
(with Medhatithi) and Bhattasvamin, (5) the evidence of Megasthenes 
and the Chinese travellers (c) the cases where kings actually, resumed 


grants of land made to Brahmins (the Bahur grant SZZ, ii, p. 513 ff) or ‘| 


. reserved to themselves the right to do: so in the event of misconduct 
(as in {һе Chammak grant С/Г, iii, p. 235) and (4) the. fact that the: 
British found no private ownership of land and practically had to 
invent it. Against this we have (е) the dictum of Jaimini, VI, vii, 2 
that the Jand is ‘unreserved for all’, sarvüz pratyavisistatvat, which a 
series of later writers-—Sabara, Madhava and Khandadeva in loco as 

: wellas Nilakantha in his Vyavahira-mayikha—explain to mean that 
the -king is notthe owner of the soil, but only its guardian ; (/) the 
references of the Smrtis and Kautalya to.alienations of land, and (g 

. the records of such alienations in inscriptions"! : 





1 In the above extract there are two “very unfortunate' slips, caess 
for cases and CII ii for СШ iit, These have been corrected in my 
quotation, , | | 


<. 
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. With regard -to the above I may first mention that I have treated 
all of them (except ¿and 4) in my work, though my interpretation of 
the same is different from that of Dr. Barnett. I shall now consider 
these items anew in the light of Dr, Barnett’s observations 

As to (а) the "express statements". of Katyayana and other 

- authorities are not connected with any specific rights of ownership 

. belonging to thé king, but are used (as lindicated in my Agrarian 

System) solely to explain.or justify the king’s right to levy certain 

revenues from land.* Another proof of the. inconclusive character of 

` these "statements," as I further mentioned, is that Manu, e.g., in the: 
same context advances for the Brahmanas the. still more sweeping . 
: claim to be.the owners:of everything (sarvasyadhipatih—a claim which : 
indeed may be traced back to the later. Vedic Samhitas) But then, 

"argues Dr. Barnett, doubtless with an eye to (A), these authorities 

introduce the doctrine of royal ownership “cheek by jowl beside the 

‘alienation of real ownership by private persons," Does not this very 

fact corroborate our view of ‘the inconsequential character of the state- 

ments of royal ownersliip of the soil mentioned above? On the whole it 

seems that Dr, Barnett has- been misled by the supposed analogy of 

similar statements of an extreme school of jurists in the feudal ages of 

Western Europe | 

As to (4) Dr. Barnett quotes a passage from my work (Ibid,, p. 78) 

to show, as he thinks, that I have “explained away Megasthenes Буа’ 
not very probable supposition,” This criticism, I may justly complain, 

is extremely unfair to me. ` For the passage to which Dr. Barnett takes 

exception occurs in an altogether. different context (Lecture IV) where: 
I attempted a historical retrospect of the various aspects of the Ancient 

Indian land-revenue system, On the other hand,’ while discussing the | 
question ‘of ownership of the soil in the last lecture (Lecture У), I 

admitted in full the evidence of Megasthenes and I brought forward?: 
the apparently corroborative evidence of the Chinese pilgrims which I 

believe, was. explained for the first time in my Hindu Revenue System. 
Nevertheless I was unable to accépt this evidence às a valid statement 
of facts. “Megasthenes’s statement,” I wrote, “has not obtained 
much credence even from those who believe in the State-ownership ог. 
the soil in Ancient India, while the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims 
is only implicit in Из character” Аз Dr, Barnett has not challenged 


` 





I` Agrarian System, рр. 98-9. = ° 
2 lbid. p.98. M f 3 bid, p. 99. 
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these arguments, they may properly be regarded for the present as 
holding the field f 

As to (5) it is difficult to understand the relevancy of Dr, Barnett’s 
‘argument, Cases of -actual or. potential resumption of endowments 
of land made by the kings in favour of Brahmanas, as Dr, Barnett well 
knows, are altogether exceptional in character, But even if they were 
very much more numerous, . the conditions of their tenure would apply 

- only to the fiscal or other rights emanating from the Crown, 

As regards (2) it would have little relevancy, even if it were a fact 
For, admitting that the British in the late 18th and early roth centuries 
"found no private owership of land," it would prove nothing regarding 
the absence of this right in the ancient times extending back to the 
4th century B.C. and further. As a matter of fact, however, Dr. 
Barnett's statement is altogether disproved by the evidence of some 
eminent British administrators who had unrivalled opportunities of 
studying the problem during their long and distinguished service in . 

` this country in the early part of the roth'century.: Beginning with the | 
territories comparatively untouched by the Muslim invaders I refer in -` 
the first instance to Col, Wilks whose well-known History of Mysore 
contains an extremely valuable chapter (vol. I; ch. v) -with the title 
Landed Property in India, In the course of this chapter which, as the 
author tells us in his Preface, he wrote very early so as to ‘subject it to 
“the most rigorous test,” he examines the state of the question in his ` 
own time in the wide extent of the country between the Ghats and the sea 
extending from 13% lat, on the east coast rouud Cape Comorin to 1 5 
at. on the-western coast. The result of this luminous survey . is stated 
_ by him in the following emphatic words, “We have now passed over 
‚ the tract which I had proposed to trace, and, as I hope, have proved to . 
the satisfaction of every impartial mind the positive and unquestion- | 
able existence of private landed property in India, After proving its 
distinct recognition in the ancient Sasters (sic) or sacred laws of the 
Hindoos, we have clearly deduced its derivation from that source, and 
its present existence in a perfect form in the provinces of Canada and 
-Malabar and the principalities of Coorg and Travancore- which have 
` longest evaded the sword of the northern barbarians ; we have found it 
preserved in considerable purity under Hindoo dynasties and compara- · 
tively few revolutions in Tanjore until the present day ; we have traced 
its existerice entire but its value diminished in Madura and T innevelly 
which had experience of numerous revolutions and had long groaned 
under the Muhammadan yoke, In the provinces adjacent and west 
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of Madras which had sustained the close and immediate grip of these 
invaders, we have shown by ancient documents its immemorial 
existence in former times, and even at the present day the right is 
generally clear and distinct, but in value approaching to extinction,” 
From Southern India we turn to Rajputana which like it has remained 
largely untouched by the Muslim invasions. In his classical Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Col. Tod whose thorough acquaintance 
with bis subject few have equalled, writes, “The zyoz is the proprietor 
of the soilin Mewar. He compares his right therein to the aksay 
duba which no vicissitudes can destroy, Не calls the land his àapofa,' 
the most emphatic, the most ancient, the most cherished and the 
most significant phrase his language commands for patrimonial 
inheritance.” And again, “Besides the ability to alienate, all the 
overt.symbols which mark the proprietory right in othér countries 
are to be found in Mewar, that of entire conveyance by sale or 
temporary alienation by mortgage,” 2? 

Turning to the parts of country which were more or less thoroughly 
subdued by the arms of Islam, we find on equally unimpeachable 
évidence abundant traces of private ownership at the beginring of 
British rule, Thus Forbes in his valuable Annals of Gujerat called 
Rasmals by the author, writes with reference to a particular class 
of land-holders in the province. “It is difficult to make out a better 
title to land than that which was possessed by the Grassias of 
Gujerat” Malcolm in his valuable Memoir of Central India (1880 vol. П) 
writes, "The settled" and more respectable hereditary cultivators of 
Central India have still many privileges, and enjoy much considera- 


"т Similarly Wilks writes in course of his survey of South Indian 

- tenures above-mentioned, “Private property in Malabar and Travancore 

is distinguished by the emphatical word junnunt a term having the 

express significance of birth-right." Even with regard to Madras and 

the adjoining districts he noted how the Muslim rulers could not but 

adopt the vernacular term.'Cawney Atchey’ (522) meaning ‘independent 
hereditary landed property”. 

2 These rights have survived down to our own times, Thus we 
find in the Gazetteers of the Mewar Presidency (Rajputana Gazetteers 
Vol. II, A, Ajmer, 1908) that the барой tenure “gives the occupant 
rights of mortgage and sale and an indestructible title to the land so 
long as he pays the assessments upon it.” 
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tion, their title to the fields their forefathers cultivated is -never 
disputed while they pay the Government share. In general a fixed 
known.rent and established and understood dues or fees are taken 
_ from such persons, beyond which all demands are deemed violence 
and injustice.” Even with regard to Bengal we-find Verelst at the 
beginning of the Company's administration writing with reference 
to the district of Chittagong that the people possessed the’ right of 
transmitting and. alienating their landed property by ‘inheritance, 
mortgage, sale or gift, We also Виа the magistrate of the: district in 
1801 mentioning “a numerous body of land:holders unknown elsewhere. 
who consider themselves as actual proprietors of the soi]."! 

From the above authoritative. list of opinions it follows that: the 
conditions of land-tenures in India at the beginning of British rule, so 
far from proving “the.Crown-ownership ofthe soil" in ancient times, 
furnish a strikingly: corroborative body of evidence in favour of the 
former prevalence of private ownership on an extensive scale, 

Coming to the group of points (е), (f) and (g) it appears that while 
Dr. Barnett admits the validity of the first in its entirety, he thinks 
himself. justified in whittling.down the force of the other two practically 
to nothing. “He explains the cases‘of (f) and (g) to refer to “alienations 
of usufruct" only. At most ће is prepared to allow that (f) “was 
-derived in principle from ап early age when the Crown was not yet 
universally recognised as the land-owner." These suppositions are 
open to exception on the following grounds :— ` EE 

(1) To admit the validity of the Mimamsa rule expressly denying 
to the king the ownership of. the soil and in the same breath to interpret 
the Smrti law as referring to alienation of usufruct only on the supposed 
ground of royal ownership is to overlook the iniportant place which 
the Мітатѕа occupies as the acknowledged basis of interpretation 
on the Sacred Law, 

(2) Dr, Barnett's whole case for referring the Smrti rules and the 
inscriptional evidence to cases of alienation of usufruct alone evidently 
rests upon his assumption of ‘the validity of his arguments -under 
(а), (b) (c) and (d) As these last have been shown above to be 
. untenable, the conclusion drawn by him naturally falls to the 
ground : š 

(3) Ву confining the data of the Smrtis and Kautilya to cases of 
alienations of land alone Dr. Barnett has altogether excluded other 


‘I For references, see Wilks Vol, I, ch, X. 
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and equally relevant branches of the evidence which are absolutely 
-necessary to consider in forming a proper estimate of their significance. 
Such are the ideas of these authorities regarding ownership in general 
as well as the essential qualities and attributes of private ownership 
of land, which have been duly dealt with in my work,! When Dr, 
Barnett imagines that (f)'*was derived in principle from an early age 
when the Crown was not yet recognised as the land-owner" he over- 
looks the fact that the authors of the great medieval Digests of the 
Sacred Law, like Jimitavahana, Nilakantha and Mitramigra have, next 
to the Mirnànsa authorities; the clearest notion of the concept of 
ownership. ° | 
То sum ир the results of the above discussion, Dr, Barnett has 
failed to prove out of his.first group of points that the Crown was the | 
owner of the soil while his attempt to whittle down the evidence of 
the last two points has met with no better success, From this it 
follows that his belief in an “irreconcileable antagonism” between two 
‚ groups of evidences is without foundation, Thus there remains in the 
field the view which I advocated in my work, namely, that of the 
private ownership of land 
А word may be said finally about the reconstruction of the history 
of land tenures in Ancient India that is attempted by Dr. Barnett in 
the concluding part of his review, In so far as the Vedic evidence 
is concerned I agree with Dr, Barnett that originally the land ‘was held 
in private ownership. But Г emphatically dispute his assertion that 
thereafter the Crown began to claim the ownership of all lands and 
that it remained “the real ovner of the soil” until the beginning of 
“baronial feudalism’. For as I have shown in my work from an 
. exhaustive and detailed survey of the literary as well as North 
Indian epigraphic evidence that while the prerogatives of the Crown 
developed side by side with private ownership, this never amounted 
to the king’s becoming the owner (in theory or in practice) of the 
land, In particular a specific group of rights claimed for the king 
in the ArthaSdstra and Smrtis and refeired to in the inscriptions 
formed, as 1 showed for the first time, the true counterpart of the 
regalian rights of the Crown in Medieval Europe and like the latter 
served to restrict, but not to supersede, the private rights of ownership, 


U, N, GHOSHAL 





1 Agrarian System, рр. 84-89. 2 For references see Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

3 .For the. present I ignore the question whether and how far the 
land was held in individual or collective ownership, 

4 Agrarian System, p, 81, | 
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Nalanda Stone Inscription of Yasovarmadeva 


In the last number of Epigraphia Indica (vol. xx, part I, р, 37) 
Pandit Hirananda Sastri has published, with a facsimile, the Nalanda 
‘Stone Inscription of the reign of Уавоуагтадеуа. He has identified 
‘this king with. Vagodharmadeva of the Mandasor Inscription on the ` 
ground that the record mentions a temple built by Biladitya at 
Nalanda, This Baladitya, argues Mr, “Sastri, “must be identified 
with the homonymous chief whom Hiuén Tsang eulogises as the. 
subduer of Mihirakula and the founder of the grand temple at 
Nalanda”, ‘As Mr, Sastri infers from the: record that “it was written 
when Baladitya was ruling and when king .YaSovarmandeva was: 
holding the reins of soverignty", he feels no difficulty in identifying 
Ya$ovarmadeva of this inscription . with — Yasodharmadeva ` who 
-was a contemporary of Mihirakula, and, therefore, also of Baladitya, 

Mr. Sastri's argument is vitiated by the fact that the record simply: 
refers to a temple built by Baldditya, and there is no warrant for the 
assumption that Baladitya was ruling at the time the record was 
set up. | 

The palzography of the record, however, is quite decisive on this 
point. Any one who even cursorily glances at the facsimile of the ins- 
cription will be satisfied that it cannot possibly belong to the age of 
Yafodharman, As this point is not likely to be disputed, I do not enter! 
into a.minute and detailed discussion of the subject. Mr, Sastri 
himself admits that the characters of the inscription resemble largely 
those of the Aphsad Inscr, of Adityasena, Asa matter of fact, any. - 
one who compares the letters # 28, y, й, and 8 оЁ the inscription 
will regard it.as perhaps even somewhat later than the Áphsad Inscrip- 
tion of Adityasena. The reasonable inference is, therefore, to identify. 
YaSovarman of the inscription with the emperor of Kanauj who flour- 
ished towards the close of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century A.D, And there is nothing in the inscription which would 
induce us to give up this natural inference in favour of Mr. Sastri’s: 
theory, which is not only in conflict with the plain epigraphical 
data, but also forces us to equate Yasovarman with Yaśodharman 
for which -there is no apparent justification. The present record 
should, therefore, be regarded аз the first inscription of the emperor 
Yasovarman who was . hitherto known only from literary sources - 
such as the Rajatarangini and the Gaudovaho 
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Sailodbhava Rulers of Kongada 


It 15 seen from the appended .table that the geographical places 
in the Koñgada-mandala mentioned in the copper-plate grants of the 
Sailodbhava rulers, and of Subhakaradeva and Dandtmahadevi of the 
„Кага family are now identified -in the Ganjam district or in the neigh- 
bourhood of its border. From the identification of the Salima of the 
Grant по, 2 with Salia in Banpur in the Puri district, we can deter- 
mine the northern boundary of the Koügada, The hill-ranges runn- 
ing from Kaluparaghata towards west seem to have demarked its 
northern limit. There is no pass through these ranges of hills which. 
reach a point in the south-west frontier of the Nayagarah State, 

The .Mahendra hill which runs towards west from the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal in the east, probably formed the southern boundary 
line of Koügada, Again the hills, now demarcating the eastern 
boundary of the Kalahandi State, may be supposed to be the natural 
western limit of the same Койсада. 

The Grant no.2 was issued from the place on the bank of the 
Salima, It is, therefore, tempting to localise the capital of Kongada 
in Banpur. But there is no placein Ваприг; which would recall the | 
description of Koñgada by Hiuen Tsang, The Chinese pilgrim des- 
cribes that the capital of Koñgada, 20 li in circuit, is situated on 
an angle of the sea and there are many Deva temples, The situa- 
tion of Ganjam, a petty town, where the ruins of temples are found 
in large quantity, recalls exactly Hiuen Tsang's description. I, 
therefore, think that the capital of Койвада with Ganjam and 
should be identified that the place of issue of the Grant no, 2 was a 
temporary camp established on the bank of the Salia in Barpur, 

The panegyrical text of the Grant no, 4 isa copy of that of the 
Grant no. 3 and it contains an additional eulogy of a further genera- 
tion, The donor of the Grant no. 4, appears to my mind, was the 
son of the donor of the Grant no. 3. . 

The scholars would no doubt accept my view that the donor of 
the Grant no. 5 was the son of the donor. of the Grant no, 4, if they 
compare the texts of these Grants. The text of the former Grant has. 
been reproduced in the latter Grant and again an eulogy of a further 
generation has been added | 

The text of the Grant по, 5 is a replica of that оЁ Ще Grant no. б. 
and it, therefore, appears that. the donor of the latter Grant is not 
different from that of the former Grant. 
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The complete set of.plates of the Grant no. 7 have not been found 
But the eulogical text of Madhyamaraja of this plate is an exact copy 
of that.of the king of the same name of the Grant no. 6. Evidently, 
. Dharmaraja son оЁ ће Madhyamaraja of Grant по. 7 is not different 

from the donor of the Grant no. 6. We may; therefore, put the 
'Sailodbhava rulers mentioned in the Grants nos. 3, 4,5,6, and 7 in `. 
the following chronological order, | 


Sailodbhava (mythical) 

E m | ; 

f Sri Sainyabhita | 
ува | 
Sr Sainyabhita (alias Madhavavarman) 
Ayasobhita (alias Madhavaraja I) ' 
Dharmaraja 


| 1 
° Madhyamaraja II 
| uk" 


(Grant. No, 7) Rapaksobha ^ . आ आल Pattavyalopa 
| Tailapa Yuvaraja 


Madhyamaraja III (Grant No, 7) 


The Grant no, 2 was issued in 619-20 A.D. But the dates of. other 
Grants are not known. It is stated in the Grants nos, 5 and 6 that ` 
after the accession of Dharmaraja to the throne, Madhava, probably ` 
Dharmarája's younger : brother, raised the standard of revolt to wrest 
the regal power from his elder brother and was defeated at Fasika 
Thereafter. Madhava sought ihe aid of Tivaradeva and again fought 
He was also defeated with his ally this time whereupon he passed 
his: days at the: foot of the ‘Vindhyas, This . Tivaradeva was по 
doubt the same. Tivaradeva of Ratnapüura in the southern Kosala 

Candragupta succeeded his elder brother Tivaradeva to. the throne 
and he was the contemporary ruler of Govinda II], . We know that ` 
Goyinda II, the elder brother of Govinda lps father, was ruling in 
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Saka 705 or A.D. 783.1 Hence the initial year of Govinda: 1117 reign 
cannot be supposed to be earlier than 784 A.D. It is recorded in 
the inscription that Candragupta was defeated by Govinda HI before 
the birth of his son Amoghavarsa who ascended the throne im 815-16 
A.D.2 It is therefore probable that Candragupta suffered defeat by 
Govinda III before 800 A.D, In that case, Tivaradeva may be supposed 
to have ruled some time between 760-90 A.D. 

Dharmaraja was 6th in descent from his ancestor Aranabhita. If 
we now allot 25 years of reign to each of the rulers, who preceded 
him, we get altogether (5X 25=) 125 years, covered by their reign. 
Now calculating from: the date of the Grant no.2 we get 745 A.D. 
(620+125) as the initial year of Dharmaraja’s reign. There is now а 
margin of 15 years between the result of the calculation of the pre- 
ceding para and that of present calculation (i.e, 760 A.D. and 745 A.D.) ' 
which can be alloted to the donor of the Grant. no. 2. In that case 
Madhavaraja II of the above Grant can be taken as Aranabhita of our 
foregoing chronological table, ‘If it be untenable, we may hóld that 
another generation ruled between Madhavaraja II of the Grant 
по. 2 and Arambhita of the chronological table given before. ` The 
supposed ruler must have assumed the Virada Ayasobhtta, 

The virudas of this family alternated between AyaSobhita and 
Aranabhita, or Sri-Sainyabhita, If Aranabhita of the chronological table 
be not accepted as the son of either Ayagobhita of the Grant No. 2 or 
of supposed Ayaéobhita, two further generations, namely Aranabhita 
and Aya$obhita, would be supposed again to. have preceded Arana- 
bhita of the given chronological. order.. This supposition seems to be 
plausible, because 75 years reign of 3 supposed generations put the 
initial year of Dharmaraja’s reign in 820 A.D. when Tivaradeva was: 
certainly not alive. It, therefore, appears that the supposition of 
one generation is sufficient. 

The text of the Grant No. r is quite different from that of all 
other Grants, The donor of the Grant No. 1 claims supremacy over 
the whole Kalinga while the donor of the Grant No. 2 is indicated 
to be a feudatory of Sasaükaraja. I, therefore, hold that the former 


1 History of Deccan by R. G. Bhandarkar, р. 117. 

2 See E. Г. vol. XIII, p. 253 for Candragupta’s defeat and Ind, 
Ані. vol, XII, p. 216 for the initial year of Amoghavarga's reign. 
His 52nd year reign falls on Saka 788 or A.D. 816, 
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Grant is earlier ihan the latter. This assertion can also be corrobora- 
ted by the paleography. Madhavaraja | of the Grant No, 2 is 
. identical with Madhavaraja of the Grant No. І. -We may reconstruct 
the complete chronological table of the Sailodhbhava rulers: 
би Sainyabhita’ I (Grant No, 1) 
Ayagobhital. ( y } 
Madhavaraja I (Grants Nos, 1 & 2) 
Aya$obhita II (Grant No. 2) 
‘Madhavaraja 11 (720 A.D.) 
| AyaSobhita III (supposed) 
| E Aranabhita I | 
би San iii II p И . 0^ 4 
_ Ayasobhita IV Я; m dl А 
'Su Sainyabhita ПІ (alias Madhavavarman) 
Ayatobhita . (alias Madhyarnaraja I) 


Dharmaraja -. (circa 780 A.D.) 


his ed 
e 0. NN .Madhyamaraja II 





(Grant No. 7) Ranakgobha i Pattavyalopa 
NM | а Е Tailapa Yuvaraja 


Madhyamaraja ПГ (Grant No, 7) 
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The hair and the Usnisa оп the head of the Buddhas and the Jinas 


The disposition of hair and the representation of the so-called 
Usnisa, ‘turban’, on the head of the image of the Buddhas and the Jinas 
(Tirthañkaras) are the most puzzling questions of Indian iconography. 
.Inanarticle entitled “The Buddha’s cada, hair, ugniga, and Crown” 
Dr. Coomarswamy has dealt with the questions in detail (J. R. A. S., 

1928, pp. 815-840). Without going over the whole ground covered by 
that essay I shall venture to suggest other solutions of the puzzles 

The literary evidence for the hair on the Buddha’s head relied on 
by modern scholars is a passage in the introduction to the commentary 

on the Pali Jatakas known as the Nidánakathà which is thus translated 
by Rhys Davids : — Ы 

“Then he thought, “These locks of mine аге. not suited for a 
“mendicant, Now it is right for any one else to cut the hair ofa 
future. Buddha, so I will ‘cut them off myself with sword.’ Then, 
taking his sword in his right hand, and holding the plaited tresses, 
together with the diadem on them, with his left, he cut them off. So 
his heir was thus reduced to'two inches in length, and curling from the °: 
right, it lay close to his head. It remained that length as long as 

he lived, and the beard the same, There was no need at all to shave 
either hair or beard any more.” t 

The Bodhisattva (future Budha) Guatama then threw the hair and 
diadem together towards the sky. Sakka received them into a jewel 

‘casket, and enshrined them for worship in. a caitya (temple) in the 
heaven of the Thirty-three gods. 

This narrative reads like an expansion of the legend briefly told if 
the LaZfavistara and the Mahavastu, and illustrated in a bas- 
relief on one of the pillars of the southern gateway (c. 50 B. C.) of the 
great slfipa of 5&йс1,? and ina panel on a corner pillar of the great 
rail of the stüpa of Bharhut® (c. 125 В. С.). The’ term cüdamaa, 
“worship of hair”, net only occurs in the inscription on the Bharhut 


I Buddhist Birth’ Stories translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
London, 1889, p. 86 

2 Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Siti Calcutta, 1918, p. 51, 
pl. vib | | 
` 3 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
927, pl. xii, fig. 44; Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Paris, 1929, 
pl 24 
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rail pillar, but also in the Lalifavistara and the Mahàvastu, But this 
legend is unknown to the Pali Nikayas and must have originated alter 
their compilation, In the life of Vipassi in the Mah4apadana-sutta of 
the Digha-Nikaya, the framework of which is the common factor of 
the biographies of all the Buddhas including Gautama, it is narrated 
‘that when the future Buddha (Bodhisattva) was driving in a chariot 
towards the park he saw a shaven-headed (shandu) man, a pravrajita 
(wanderer) wearing yellow robe. When the Bodhisattva was told by 
‘the charioteer who the shaven-headed man was and had a talk with 
the latter, he said :— | 
“Come then, good charioteer, do you take the carriage and drive it 

hence back to my rooms. But I will here cut off my hair and beard 
; (#esamassum otiretvi), and don the yellow robe, and go forth from’ 
home to homelessness,” 

‚ А somewhat different story is told of the renunciation of the 
Bodhisattva Gautama in four of the Suttas of the Majjhima Nikaya 
(Nos. 16, 36, 85 and 100). The charioteer and the shaven-headed monk 
in yellow.robe have no place in the narrative. \Ve are simply told :— 

“There came a time when J, being quite young, with a wealth of 

coal-black hair untouched by, grey and in all the beauty of my early 
prime—déspite the wishes of my parents, who wept and lamented—cut 
off my hair and beard, donned the yellow robes and went forth from 
home to homelessness,” + ; 

‚ Inthe Subha-sutta (99) of the Majjhima Nikaya a Brahman 
Sañgarava calls Gautama Buddha a mundaka samana, “shaven-headed | 
monk,” So by the time when the sculptors of Mathura began to 
carye images of Gautama Buddha there were two rival traditions 
relating to hair on the Buddha's head: an older one now preserved in 
the Pali Nikayas represented Gautama as mundaka or shaven-headed 
monk; and another tradition preserved in the Mahivastu, the 
‘Lalitavistara and the Nidinakathi represented him as having cut his, 
hair with his sword leaving part of it intact. on the head. The 





I Digha Nikiya (P, T. $.), vol. II, p; 28 ; Dialogues of the Buddha 
translated by T; W. and С. А. F. Rhys Davids, pt. ii, London, roro, 
‚р. 22. 

2 Majjiima-Nikaya (Pali Text Society), Vol. 1, pp. 163, 240 ; Vol. 
11, pp. 93. 212 ; Further Dialogues of the Buddha, translated by Lord 
Ghalmers, Vol, И, London, 1926, p. r15. | | 
©. 3 Maphima-Nikiya, Vol. II, p. 210. 
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shaven-headed images of the Buddha found at Mathurà, Mankuar 
and Sarnath represent the older tradition, and the images of the 
Buddha with hair on the head arranged in ringlets represent the other 
and more popular tradition, because it is found both in Sanskrit and 
Pali texts 

Gautama Buddha was notan ordinary monk, Не was born with 
the thirty-two marks of a Mahapurusa (superman), These marks 
distinguished the Bodhisattva Gautama from the ordinary Arhats, 
. These marks are fully described in two of the Suttas of the Digha 
Nikiya  (Mahapadána-suttanta and  Lakkhana-suttanta) and the 
Lalitavistara, Two of these marks that relate to the head аге ugniga- 
Sirsa, "having a head like а royal turban,” and pradaksinaivarta-keéah, 
“having hair (arranged) in ringlets turning to the right,” The com- 
mentator Buddhaghosa in his Sumatgala-vilasini (Mahipadina-sutta- 
vannan) says that the term umZsasisa (ugnisa&irga) may be explained 
in two different ways either denoting the fullness of the forehead or 
the fullness of the head. The fullness of the forehead may be caused 
by a .strip of muscle (mamsapata/a) rising from the root of the right 
ear, covering the entire forehead, and terminating.in the root of the 
Је ear, Asa head with such a strip of muscle on the forehead looks 
like a head wearing a turban, itis theréfore called а turban-like head 
or turban-head. The other explanation defines the turban-head аз а 
fully round head symmetrical in shape like a water bubble.! 

The smooth head without any mark of hair like the head of the 
well-known colossal Bodhisattva dedicated by the Friar Bala in the 
third year of Kaniska at Sarnath, the head of the Bodhisattva 
image from Katra in the Mathura Museum,? the head.on the fragment 
of the Buddha-Bodhisattva image from Mathura in the Museum of 
Ethnology at Munich, and of other images of the same type, shows 
slight elevation above the forehead, This elevated part reaching from 
the root of the right ear to thatof the left appears to meto be 
the plastic representation of the mamsapatala, the strip of muscle 
on the forehead of the turban-head, spoken of by Buddhaghosa, 


I Indian. Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, no. 4, Supplement, p. 77, ` 

2 Vogel, Catalogue, plate VIL; Coomarswamy, History of Indian 
aud Indonesian Art, Fig. 84; Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, 
plate 81, 

3 Bachhofer, Barly In.tiqn Sculpture, plate 82 
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The thick lock of curled hair оп the top of the head of the Katra 
and the Munich images is curled like the snail shell (kaparda). 
Coomarswamy observes, "That the remainder of the head is smooth 
does not mean that it is shaved, but simply that al! the long hair was 
drawn up close and tight over scalp into the single tress”! This single 
curled tress is marked by parallel lines indicating individual hairs of 
which it consists, If-the sculptor had intended to represent hair оп 
the rest of the head, he would certainly have adopted the same 
convention instead of leaving the area smooth. Smoothness therefore 
indicates that the rest of the head is - clean-shaven, One standing 
.image of the Buddha with smooth head in the Mathura Museum has 
a smooth bump.? The tress of hair curling like a snail shell on the 
top of the head of the images of the Buddha referred to above 
evidently represents 82##] or top-knot. Gautama prescribes in his 
` Dkarmastitra (iii, 14,22) that an ascetic “may either. shave ór wear a- 
lock on the crown of the head,” 3 | 

Тһе 'artists of Mathura їп the Kushan period produced another 
type of the Buddha head with short hair arranged in ringlets turning’ 
to the right anda bump or fleshy protuberance on the top covered . ° 
by hair arranged іп the same way. All the Buddha images of the 
post-Kusban period with the exception of the Mankuar image have 
a head of this type. The term ४४७१४८ is usually applicd to this bump, 
Is it correct? “As we have stated above, ‘излйза-Й са, turban-head, 
isa head which is either round in form like a turban, or has the 
‘appearance of a head wearing a turban even when bare on account of 
astrip of muscle covering the upper part of the forehead. Head of 
either type is turban-like in outline only. А very important | part of ` 
the royal turban is the crest, A head, turban-like in outline, but 
without crest, cannot be recognised as а turban-head in the strict sense, 
‘Therefore the addition of a bump .ог fleshy protuberance on the top 
was evidently thought necessary to turn the head of a Mahapurusa 
to.a perfect turban-head, The so-called s$nisa. on the Buddha’s head 
is the crest of the, #3773а and not the ४४1७8 · itself. So it should be. 
termed crest instead of ugniga to avoid misunderstanding, 

The early Jaina literature, so far avail able, does not render us much 
help.in solving the puzzles relating to the head of the images of the 


I J/RAS, 1928, р. 827, 2 Vogel, Catalogue, plate XV (a), 
3 Sacred Books of the East, Vol, H; p, 194. | 
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Jinas, In the Aciranga-stira itis said that when the Jina Mahavira 
turned an ascetic— 

“Mahavira then plucked out with his right and left (hands) on the 
‘right and left (sides of his head) his hair in five handfuls, But 
Sakra, the leader and king of the gods, falling down before the feet 
of the Venerable ascetic Mahavira, caught up the hairin a cup of 
diamond, and requesting his permission, brought them to the milk 
ocean,” 

Inthe Kalpasttra itis said that Mahavira as well аз his twenty- 
three predecessors did the same—plucked hair in five handfuls and 
turned shaven-headed monks, Only the image of one of the Jinas, 
Rgabha, the first іп the series, is shown as wearing matted locks like 
the Brahman Jatila monks carved on the Suiga monuments, The 
images of the other twenty-three Jinas mostly show heads with bump 
covered by hair arranged in ringlets becoming the МаБаригиза, Bat 
images of the Jinas with shaven head are not unknown. Coomarswamy 
has published a seated image of the Jina Par$va with smooth head 
“from Mathura? where the different types of the images of the Jinas 
_ were carved for the first time 


RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


————— 


"1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, р Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, p. 199. 199, 
2 Coomarswamy, The Origin of the Buddha Image, fig. 43. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, 
vol. XII, pt. iii ` 


DURGACHARAN CHATTERJI.— Thé Problem of Knowledge atid the Four 


R. 


Schools of later Buddhism, Mr. Chatterji introduces his paper 
by a paragraph on Praman, prameya, pramiti and pramana and 
then presents an exposition within a short compass of the views of 
the Vaibhagikas, 5ап{гап Каз, Yogacaras and Madhyamikas, . He 
concludes his article by saying that “the first two (schools) admit 
the reality of an external objective world which enters into our 
cognition, but the last two do not admit such a reality”, 
GANGULI—Caiile and Cattle-rearing in Ancient India. He deals 
with this topic under the following heads :—Cattle as objects of 
great care and religious veneration—keeping and employing 
cattle—diseases and their treatment—feeding and stock breeding 


CHARU “CHANDRA DASGUPTA.— Some Notes on the Adi-Bhaiijas of 


Khijjihga-Kotta, Earlier Bhatijas of Khitijali-Mandala, Bhaityas 
of Banda and Later Bhafijas of Кай. According to the writer 
there were four different Bhafija dynasties. He deals with the 
tables of genealogy furnished by the various inscriptions so far 
discovered and edited, concluding his paper by a few paragraphs 
on the chronological position of the four Bhafija dynasties 


. В, PATHAK.—/inen:drabuddhi, Kaiyata and Haradatta, The object 
` of this paper is to show the relative positions of the three commen- 


tators mentioned above. By profuse quotations from the Mahi- 
bhagya, Кайла, Bharavi, Padamaüjari and other works Dr, Pathak 
fixes the date of Jinendrabuddhi at 700 A.D., and that of Jayaditya 
at-circa 661 А.р. He assigns Kaiyata to the close of the rrth 


‘century and Haradatta to the 13th century, 


SRIKANTHA SASTRI,— Vidyananda and Sankara Mata, The writer 
is of opinion that Vidyananda uses the term 'Saükara' in his 
Aptapariksü as an epithet of Siva, Sambhu, Maheévara, etc, and 
not for referring to Зайкагасагуа. Не says that “Vidyananda 
criticises not the Advaita of Sañkara but a theistic creed of the 
MaheSvaras, partly based on the Vaišesika philosophy”, He then 
proceeds to ascertain the time, identity and the contemporaries 
of Vidyananda, 


М. 


D. 


N 
Р. 


H. 
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B.DIVATIA,— Certain Fractional Numerals in Gujarati, The writer 
shows “Dodka (G), didha (M) is derivable from adhyardha, diya- 
ddka, and adhi (С) adica (M) from ardhaty пуа. 

К. MANKAD.—The Arctic Regions in the Rgveda, Mr. Mankad 
is neither a supporter of Tilak’s theory of the Arctic Home of 
the Aryans пог an opponent of Dass view that ‘Sapta-Sindhw’ 
was their original home, The object of his present paper is 
mainly to refute the arguments advanced by Dr. Das in support 
of his opinion that in the Всуеда there is no reference to the 
Arctic Regions, 

М, UPADHYE.—Kanarese words in Desi Levicons. The writer gives 
a short list of such words with their meanings and philological 
notes, 


‚ B. DIVATIA.~ The Khazars: Were they Mongols? 


К. GODE.—Notes on Indian Chronology: Date of Vicarasudha- 
kara of Вайса  Jyotirvid—éaka 1687 (=А.р. 1765 )—Date of 
"Kaükali Grantha” attributed to «Мазизара”, A.D. 1500-1510— 
Dates of the Commentaries on the Tarkabhaga ог Tarkaparibhaga 
of KeSavamiéra by Govardhana, Madhavabhatta, Balabhadra, 
Narayanabhatta and Muráribhatta—Date of Jvaratimirabhaskara 
of Kayastha Camunda and Identification of Rajamalla, his 
patron, 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VI, pt.2 


W. BAILEY.— The Word “But” in Iranian, The words But, v Xà 
and Bodisaf occurring in a passage of the Iranian text of the 
Bundahi$n have been interpreted .here as signifying Buddha, spirit 
and Bodhisattva respectively, and their corresponding forms have 
been traced in languages like Sogdian, Manichzan, Middle Iranian, 
and Pahlavi, 


. D. BARNETT.—Prannmat, The identification of the Pranmnat 


(mentioned by Strabo as philosophers ‘addicted to wrangling and 
refutation’) as distinguished trom the Brahmanas has been attempted 
inthis note, The view that the word represents Zhe pramanikas, 
the followers of the various philosophical systems, each having a 
distinctive view as to what constitutes Pramana, has been opposed, 
while the position that the word is a corruption of Sramnai 
(Sramanas) has been rejected by Dr. Barnett, He thinks that 
pramnai signifies the prüjfias, who, for their exclusive adherence to 
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prajüa (‘an intellectual and moral attitude’) were disliked by the 
_Brahmanas, 
JULES Вгосн.— Asoka e? la Magadhi, The author has tried to show 
the relation between the Aéokan dialects aud the Magadhi Prakrt 
by taking up the use of final ‘e пош, sing, as distinguished from 
final o, 
W. CALAND.— Corrections of Eggeling’s Translation of the Satapatha- 
brahmana, ЛЕ contains a list of corrections of Eggeling’s English 
translation of the Satapathabrihmana in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series, 
JARL CUARPENTIER.—Antiochus, King of the Yavanas, It is 
contended that Amtiyoka mentioned in the Аѕокап Rock Edict 
XIII as the king of-the Yavanas is Antiochus I (280-261 B.C.) and can 
be neither Antiochus III nor Antiochus II as suggested by previous 
scholars. The other four kings named in the same Edict are 
identified as follows : К 
Turamaya= Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246 в.С.) 

` Amtikini= Antigonus Gonatas (276-239 В.С.) 
Maka = Magas of Cyrene (C. 300-2. 250 B.C.) 
Alikasundara = Alexander of Epirus (272-C. 255 В.С.) 

The assumption of Prof, Charpentier that Antiochus I is the 
Yonarüja mentioned in the Edict has influenced his inference 
as to the date of Ašoka' coronation. He follows Senart 
in thinking that all the édicts in their present shape were 
issued at one and the same date. As two of the edicts, viz., 

` the third and the fourth, record that they were promulgated 
when Абока had already been anointed twelve years, the date 
of the Rock Edict mentioning Antiochus falls in the year 
12/13 after the abhigeka of Абока. The death of Antiochus 

| occurring, аз it did, between October, 262 and April, 261 В.С., 
the latest date possible for the issue of the edict will not be 
far removed from the’ date of the demise of Antiochus, The 
year of the coronation, therefore, would be calculated by 
adding 12/13 years to this date pointing to 273 В.С. as the: 
latest possible date of the abhiseka. 

G. CapES.—4 propos de L origine des chiffres arabes, There are 
two theories regarding the “Arabic” figures and place value of 
zeto, Some affirm its Indian origin while others have tried to find. 
in it a Western invention. Mr, G, R. Kaye is the supporter of the 
second theory, but he has been refuted by many scholars, notably 
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. by Mr, W. E, Clark, The presence of these figures in the 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Indo-China and  Insulindia has led 
Mr, Kaye to suppose that they were introduced into India 
from the Extreme Orient, This has been criticised by Mr. 
Clark, but none of the scholars have cared to ascertain at which epoch 
and at what condition the figures with the place-value of zero 
appeared in the inscriptions of Indo-China and Insulindia, It 
is this desideratum that the present writer removes by collecting the 
inscriptions with their dates, and he is inclined to tbe view that 
the figures were in use in India before they were introduced in the 
Extreme Orient, 

GABRIEL FERRAND,— Les grands rois du monde, Mons. Pelliot has 
recently published in the Z’oung-pao (xxii, 1923, pp. 97-125) an 
article entitled “the theory of the four sons of the heavens”, 
in which he has collected information from the Chinese sources 
and some Arabic texts, The present note is only an addition 
to the article of Mons. Pelliot. The following information is 
given in this paper from the Chinese and Arabic texts : 

(1) 245-250, K'ang T'ai knew China, Ta-ts'in = Orient médite- 
rranean and Yue-tcLe = Indoscythes. 

(2) 3rd or 4th century, Che-eul-yeou-king mentions China, 
India, Ta-ts’in and the home of Yue-tche, 

(3); 646, Hinen-tsang cites 4 sovereigns of India, home of the 
Iranians, Tokharians, the land of the Turks and China. ` 

(4) 645-67: Taosiuan cites 4 kings of China, Persia, India, 
and home of the Turks. 

- (5) 351, the merchant Sulayman knew four kings of Arabia, 

China, Byzance and India. 

(6) Circa 872-5, Ibn Wahab reports that there are 5 kings, viz., 
of Irak, China, Turks, India and Вам, 

(7) पापा century (1029-70) Abü'l-Kasim knew five kings, viz, 
of China, India, Turks, Persians, and Rim, 

(8) Theauthor of the book of ror nights announces 5 great 

| kings but names the following six; the king of the Arabs, 

| ° Persians, Turks, India, Egypt and Rim. 

GEORGE А. GRIERSON.—Conjunct Consonants in Dardic. 

‚Е, WASHBURN HOPKINS.—Hindu Salutations. 

` HERMANN JACOBI, —Sind nach dem Sanrkhya-Lehrer Patcaitkha 

... die Purugas von Atomgrosse ? 

_А. BERRIEDALE KEITH.— 7/2 Doctrine of the Buddha, The writer 
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thinks.that the doctrine. of the denial of Atman presented in: the 
Pali texts was not propounded by Buddha himself, · The doctrines 
of retribution and -transmigration - accepted by. Buddha are 
-Brahminical, conflicting: with the Buddhist doctrine of “Nirvana as 
the end of striving, and not as the foundation of existence, the 
Absolute." Buddha taught neither -annihilation nor self-lessness 
which were the products of later scholasticism. 
STEN KONOW.— Note on a Kharosthi Aksara. The note.deals with the 
‘interpretation of a sign found in the Kharosthi inscriptions 
discovered in .Chinese Turkestan, . The sign has been differently 
deciphered to be a compound letter standing for Zsa or.#a,. Prof. 
Konow inclines to the. view that the shape of the letter represents 8 
'rather.than Zs.as- understood by Prof..Rapson, 
`1. DE LA VALLE % POUSSIN.—4' propos du Cittavituddhiprakarana 
d'Áryadeva. Prof, Poussin discusses in this paper some important 
doctrinal . matters:-mentioned. in the .work Cittaviiuddhi of Árya- 
deva published by Мг.. Н. P,. Sastri in the /.4.S.., Ixvii, pt, i, 
pp. 175-84 (1898 
SYLVAIN LEVL— Un nouveau document sur le-bouddhisme de basse 
Epoque dans l'Inde. . Prof, Lévi secured a fragmentary ms, contain- 
‘ing an account of the rituals of the Tantrik cult of the Vajrayogint 
The ms. furnishes us with some information about the teachers 
and their disciples through whom ‘the cult has been transmitted, 
This serves as a source of information to Taranatha’s history of 
Buddhism, The fragment reproduced in this paper with its 
translation gives important information about Nagarjuna. 
'G. MORGENSTIERNE.— The Name Munjan and Some Other. Names of 
` Places and Peoples in the Hindu Kush. | 
PETER S. NOBLE.—4 Kharostk Inscription from Endere, Notes and 
comments are made on the words of the inscription no, 661 in 
the second volume of the Kharosthi: Inscriptions. 
C. M, RIDDING.—rofessor Cowell and his Pupils. 
KASTEN RóNNOW.—JV$varüpa. This is an attempt at ascertaining 
^ the character of Vi$varüpa Tvistra on the strength of the Vedic 
passages containing his name, The writer concludes: "The name 
ViSvaripa, an appellative of Tvastar and-of certain serpent demons 
. alike, must allude to their power over the cattle and ‘its procreative 
‘activities, 
AUREL STEIN,—O the Ephedra, the Нат Plant, aud the Soma. The 
view is expressed. that ‘although the broken ‘twigs found as 
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: burial deposits in the various graves of the Lop desert in: Central 
Asia have been identified to. be the fragments -of the twigs of 
Ephedra known by the name of uz; in the border ‘tracts of Persia 
and Afghanistan, and although -the same plantis now.used..as the 
sacred Homa in the rituals of the Parsis of India, Ephedra cannot 
be the Soma of the Veda: and. Z'aoma of the Avesta, because of its 
bitter taste with no exhilerating effects mentioned in those ancient 
texts, It is conjectured that the wild rhubarb growing on the 
highest portions of the ranges stretching ‘along the border of 
Northern Baluchistan and the Afghan provinces of Kandahar and 
Ghazni may have yielded the Soma drink of the ancient Aryas, 

‚Е, J, THOMAS—Gandhayukti in ihe Lalitavistara. The item 
gandhayukit in the list of arts found in the Lalitavistara and 
some other works is,. according to the present writer, a ‘half- 
Sanskritised Prakrt form’ of granthayukt? meaning book-making, 
The expression should not be taken to signify ‘odour-mixing’ as 
‘generally done 

R, L, TURNER.— The Future Stem in Asoka 

J. PH, VocEL.-- The Head-offering to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture, 
That the sacrifice of one’s own head to a goddess was а well-known 
motif both in Sanskrit literature and Pallava sculpture is shown 
from stories in works like the Kathisaritsigara,and-also from the 
figures found in temples ‘like those of Mamallapuram. ‘A figure 
kneeling at the feet of a goddess grasping a tuft of hair with its 
left hand. and holding a sword with the right is interpreted to be 
in the attitude of offering its own head to the goddéss, 

М. dE Z, WICKREMASINGHE.—On thé Etymology and Interpretation 
of certain Words and Phrases in the Aioka Edicts, i 

A, С. WOOLNER.— The Rgveda and the Punjab, The view that the 
principal settlements of the Aryans were in ‘the: country of the 
Sarasvati south of the modern Ambala and that the bulk of the 
hymns of the Rgveda was composed there is controverted here on 
the grounds ‘that the phenomena described in the Revedic bymns 
are equally visible in the other parts of the Punjab, That the 
Aryans knew the whole of the Punjab and occupied its best parts is 
regarded possible by the writer of the note, ` 


Indian Antiquary, September, 1931 - 


We H. MORELAND.— Notes on Indian Манги. . 
BIREN BONNERJEA,—Prayascitta, or Hindu Ideas on the” Eipiation of 
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Sin, In this article, which is continued from the preceding number 
of the Journal, various forms of prayaScittas . are described 
with the remark that the Hindu modes of expiation of sins 
reveal their magical character having nothing to do with true 
_repentance, ; 

A, VENKATASUBBIA,— Athabhügiye, This is the first instalment of 
a paper attempting at an.explanation of the word athabhiigye 
occurring in Rummindei Pillar Inscription of ASoka, 

Pran NATH.— Was the Kautaliya Arthasistra in Prose or Verse ? 
According to the writer the original text of the Artihasisira was in 
verse, 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
| vol. XVII, 1931 | 


С. RAMADAS,—Mandasa Plates of Anantavarmadeva, Saka 913. These - 
` form а set. of copper-plates of the time of Anantavarmadeva 
(which, according to the writer, is not the: name of a king but an 
imperial title), of the family ofthe Сайраз, The gift is made by 
Dharmakhedi of a village called Madhipatharakhanda in Mahendra- 
bhoga to an individual called Erukulajadan. The characters of 
the inscriptions present a mixture of Nagari, Grantha, Telugu 
and Oriya, The part of the inscription is given with an English 
translation, | | 
N. ТтРАТШ,—ТЛе Jaypura Copper-plate Grant of Dhruvinanda Deva. 
. The writer gives only a list of corrections of the reading of the 
text of the above grant published in the /ВОК5, XVI, pp. 457-72. 
J]. €. DE—A few Observations on the Hindol Plate of Subhakara- 
deva,—Mr, De suggests ‘some improvement on the reading and 
translation of the above inscription published in the /BORS, March, 
1930, рр. 69-83. | 
L. V. RAMASWAMI AIVAR.—Dravidic Names for ‘Palms’, Mr. 
Aiyar has shown “how far one set of Dravidian forms for ‘palmyra’ 
` and ‘palm-like trees’ may be regarded as native” and “the connection 
"between Indo-Aryan /a/a (palmyra) and the Dravidian forms with 
the same meaning.” . 
UMESA MISRA, —M'vnamsüéastrasarvasva of Halayudha, This issue 
contains an edition of the text up to the 3rd adhikarana of 2nd pada 
of the 2nd chapter, І i 
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कशी 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, 


vol, VII, nos. x. and 2 


SIR CHARLES FAUCETTE,—Gerald Aungier’s Report on Bombay. This 
is a report of the earliest British administration in India in the 
form of a letter addressed by Gerald Aungier, Governor of Bombay, 
in 1673 to the Court of Directors of the East India Company in 
England. It presents a.statistical and descriptive account of the 
Island . of Bombay, and its inhabitants, fortifications, systems of 
government, trade resource etc, i! 

PADMANATHA BHATTACHARYYA.—Paficamahisabda. in Rijatarangini, 

^. In support of Sir A, Stein's view that the expression “paficamaha- 
Sabda" in the Raja‘arangint means five offices distinguished by the. 
term “great,” this note ‘supplies evidences from the work itself and 

opposes Dr, S. K, Aiyangar who, on the strength of the evidences 

of the Southern usage of the expression, has taken it to mean five 
great. sounds, i e, a band playing оп. five musical instruments, 
accompanying a-high official, ` | 


` ~ 
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The Sea and Land Travels of a Buddhist Sadhu 
in the Sixteenth Century 


Modern researches have shown that Mahayana Buddhism continued 
to exist in India up to quite recent times, Mr, N. N. Vasu, Mm. Hara- 
prasada Sastri and others have pointed out the existence of Buddhist 
schools in Orissa and Bengal up to the XVIIIth century ; the dharma- 
worship in some parts of Bengal and Behar betrays even now its 
Buddhist origin. The Bengali literature of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries contains a large number of texts which testify to the 
existence at.that time of various, more or less degenerated, Buddhist 
centres in Bengali countries, Caitanya himself is said to have converted 


large communities of Buddhists, If the authenticity of the Karca of 


Govinda Das was beyond any doubt, we could prove the existence 
of Buddhist schools and pandits in South India at the time of the 
great Bengali Vaisnava mystic. His discussion with the Buddhist 
pandit Ramagiri and the latter's conversion is in fact reported there, 


‘It will not appear out of place to have recourse to a Tibetan source 


of the XVIth century which brings in some new information about 
these later periods of Mahayana Buddhism and at the same time 
gives usan idea of the geographical knowledge of Indian and extra- 


1 СЁ Karc ед. by D. C. Sen (new edition) p. 27. In the 


Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy ending March 1927 an 
inscription of 1580 mentions the erection of a Buddhist temple by 
the Nayaks of Tanjore, 
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Indian countries as it circulated among the Tibetan monks, I refer 
here to the biography of Buddhagupta (Sens rgyas sbas pa) the guru 
of Taranatha, Taranatha himself’ collected the materials for his book 
from his master during the latter’s travels to Tibet, and embodied 
them in a short biographical note called: Grub cen ou-ddha-gu-ptahé 
rnam tar rje brtsun did Sal nas géan du rah rtog gi dri mas ma spags 
pahi yi ge yah dag pa, the importance of which is chiefly geographical, 

Buddhagupta was, as many of the Indian sádhus always have been, 
a great traveller. He visited many places in India and even outside 
India in far away countries in order to find traces of Buddhism and 
of Buddhist remains, We cannot say that his information is always 
exact; inthis kind of writings we cannot expect to find everywhere 
that historical preciseness of detail which we demand from modern 
authors, These Indian and Tibetan saints lived in a kind of mythical 
atmosphere which gives a peculiar colour to all their experiences ; 
the truth for them is not about external facts but rather about the 
meaning that they have for them or the ideal significance that they 
attach to them. Anyhow this biography is the first Tibetan document 


that we came across up to now in which information is found abouta 


large number of countries outside India proper, and in a certain way 
it sheds some side-light upon the geographical knowledge and the 
trade routes of India in the XVIth century, 

The importance of our text for the history of the geographical 
notions of the Tibetans seems therefore to be of no little moment. 
It is perhaps the only Tibetan treatise, at least to our knowledge, in , 
which we find a great deal of direct information about some places in 
India and chiefly outside India proper which are not usually connected 
with Buddhist canonical tradition, This explains why Blo bzan dpal 
Idan ye без, while writing his Sam-bha-lahd lam yig, practically copies 
from our text when he mentions countries as a rule not registered 
in the canonical literature, proving indirectly that he considered the 
little book of Tardnatha as the most complete and reliable treatise on 
the subject. I must also add that the readings of our text are 
generally more correct than those of the San-bha-lahi lam yig, which 
are therefore to be accordingly modified.! Our source moreover shows 





1 The geographical literature of Tibet concerned with India and 
foreign countries has not yet been studied chiefly on account of the 
scarce materials available in European libraries. Many of the зит 
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that at the time of Buddhagupta India had not yet forgotten those 
great links of cultural relations which Buddhism had established bet- 
ween her and far away countries from Africa to Java, 

The Buddhist culture of Buddhagupta was exclusively Tantric; 
no mention of a áàstra whatever is to be found in his biography. 
We must reasonably expect that at a later date, as that of 
Buddhagupta, the inter-connection between the Buddhist and Saiva 
sects was even greater than it had been before, It must have 
been very difficult to draw a line of distinction between the 
followers of the two schools. The SzZZAa-sampradáya is common to the 
Buddhists as well as to the Saivas, and Gorakga is even now a great 
saint for both the communities, Characteristically Hindu gods and 
ideas were creeping into declining Buddhism. This fact is worthy of 
notice because it will help us very much when we want to ascertain the 
peculiarities of the system of Taranatha, inasmuch as there is по 
doubt that, whatever might have been the further developments of 





héum or collected writings of the Tibetan polygraphs contain some 
sections geographically very interesting, e,g., the very important 
chapters on China included in the writings of the fifth Dalai Lama, 
the Sam-bha-lahi lam yig edited by Griinwedel and included in the 
works of the great Pañ-c'en blo bzañ ра! Idan ye Ses, Gloü c'en is said 
to have written a general description of India, which I have not been 
able to see as yet and which anyhow must be a compliation because 
the author never went to India. Geographical information is also 
contained in the astrological works such as the Vai dūr-ya dkar 
fo and the Vaidtrya дуа! sel, Nor must we forget the various ram . 
Pars or biographical accounts, chiefly, of the locavas or translators 
who came down to India, Some of them contain real itineraries 
such as the zrnant Par of Ur gyen pa or of Stag {зай ras pa. 
Many a useful information can be gathered from the guides for 
pilgrims such as the Jam би gli spyi bbad (on which see Waddell, 
Lamaism, p. 307 and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1893) 
or the other one for the visitors of Nepal: bal yul me'od sten hp'ags 
pa sin kun daù dehi gnas gan rnams kyi sa dkar Cag mdor sdus. 

I must add to the list the grographical dictionary in six languages 
printed in China by order of K'ien lung called K’'in-ting si yu tung 
wen chí upon which see Von Zach, Levicographische Beiträge, Y, p. 83 
and ILI, р, 108 and Laufer, Loan words in Tibetan, p. 434. 
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his school, he meant to reform and impart a new life to Tibetan 
Buddhism. It is quite certain that his meeting with Buddhagupta 
exercised a great influence upon the formation of his mind. The 
learning and the experience of his Indian guru, and his explaination 
of some of the most sacred rituals and a great deal of the exoteric 
literature of Mahayana as expounded in India, impressed the young 
lama and gave the first impulse to a new line of thoughts, It seems 
to me that his coming across Buddhagupta represents a moment of 
the foremost importance in the mental and religious evolution of Tara- 
natha. Blo bzaú dpal Idan ye ées also calls him the disciple of 
the Indian yogin (Sam-bha-lahi lam yig, pp. 29, 49). Taranatha him- 
self begins his Bkah babs bdun idan by invoking with great rever- 
ence his great guru (Ede/steiumine, р. 9, cf, p. 116) of whom mention 
is also to be found in another work by the same author, viz, the Gsan 
bahi rnam Par in which the dream is narrated that foretold his immi- 
nent meeting with Buddhagupta. There can hardly be any doubt 
that many an information embodied in the Bah babs bdun ldan Is 
directly derived from the teachings of Buddhagupta who is there con- 
sidered as belonging to the Gorakgasampradaya, This connection, 
between Taranatha and the Nathapanthins, though of a specific 
Buddhist branch, is worthy of notice, Through Buddhagupta, 
one of the last if not the last of the Buddhist apostles into Tibet, 
Saivaism more than Buddhism was finding its way into the “country 
- ФЕ: the snows.” I shall not translate the entire text but shall give 
its résumé rendering into English those portions only which have a 
larger interest for us. 

"Buddhagupta was born in Indralibga near Rameévara in South 
India, іп the family of a rich merchant, whose name was Krgna. 
He was initiated into the yoga by an ascetic called in ovr text 
Tirthinatha, a name which must be corrected into Tirthanatha 
as evidenced by its Tibetan translation hdad stegs mgon po to be 
found in the B£ah dabs bdun Idan, р. 16, This Sadhu is said to 
have beén a contemporary of king Ramaraja, who тау be 
dentified with Ramaraja of Vijayanagara (1542-1565) of Talikofa 
fame or rather with his cousin Ramaraja Vitthala, who was Viceroy 
in the :South and a contemporary of Viévanatha, the Nayak of Madura, 
It. was.Tirthanatha who initiated him into the doctrines of the Siddha 
Gorakganatha together with two other nathas, Brahmanatha mentioned 
also in`the Bkah. babs ódum (dam (p. 116) and Krgnanátha whom 
he met in North India during his pilgrimage to Delhi (ti li) Vikrama- 
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Haridwar (Ha ri dha ra=Haridvara), He learned and practised the 
mahabaddha and the svasambaddha mudra (see Gorakga-samhita, 1, 66, 
67 and Hathayogu-pradipika, Bengali ed., ПІ, p. 111) that is those 
special methods of pranayama, which were expounded in the Hatha- 
yoga and those Tantras, Saiva as well as Buddhist, which are con-. 
nected with the same order of ideas. I refer chiefly to the Sahaja-siddhi 
class of. Tantras which were specially followed by the Siddha-sampra- 
daya and through this and its texts exercised a great influence upon 
Lamaism. At the time of Buddhagupta it seems that the school 
of Goraksa was greatly flourishing in India, though it was divided 
into a series of sub-sects, the peculiarities of which we are not yet 
in a position to determine, Their names аге presereved in our text, 
and so far as I know some of them have not yet been met with in 
other sources : ` s.s a 

(a) Nathapanthin which has many followers in India even now. 

(b) Baksapanthin, 

(c) Gopalapanthin, 

(d) Pagalapanthin . (ра ga la) from gagal (mad man) which may 
have been suggested by the strange ways of these yogins, 
cf, the Bauls of Bengal perhaps from vatula, 

(e) Ayi-panthin, 

(f) Colipanthiu (tso 11), viz, Coliyapanthin (vide Aksaya Kumar 

. Datta, BAüratavargiwa-upasaka-sampradaya, p. 119). 

(g) Hodupanthin (ho du), 

(h) Dhvajapanthin (dva za). 

(i) Veragipanthin (bhe ra gi) from Vairagin, ascetic, Cf. the 
name of Vairaginatha given in the list of the Siddhas up to 
Aryadeva, 

(1) Mangalanáthapanthin, 

(m) Pathopanthin (pa tho). 

(n) Sattanathapanthin (from saga ?). 

There was also another rather dissident sect more strictly Buddhist 
called Nate$variyogins (nā. te so ri) to which Tirthanatha, Brahmanatha 
and Krsnanatha; the gurus of Buddhagupta belonged, and which must 
therefore also be connected with Taranatha, 


r The spelling Haridbara shows that Taranatha followed the 
spoken pronunciation ‘and that even Sanskrit names were reproduced 
as they sounded in the vernaculars, Cf. also dipa often used in 
our text for dvipa, bheragi for vairigin , natesori tor nateivari suggests 
a Bengali pronunciation, 
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Then the account of the travel begins. From the Himalaya, 
where, as we saw, he had been on pilgrimage, he went down to Maru 
(Rajputana) and spent some time in Rathor (ra thor). Then we find 
him in Nagaratata, and in Miilasthana (mo la ta na, Multan) and to 
the north up to Kabul (ka bhe la), Khorasan (kho га-з& na) anda 

: place called in our text ba. ja. за. na, Gosa,! Urgyan, which corres- 
ponds, as is known, to Uddiyana of the Sanskrit sources, The ques- 
tion concerning: the localization of this country has been recently 
summarized by Dr. Bagchi in an article which gives the actual state 
of our knowledge about this province which played such an important 
part in the history of Buddhism and Tántrism.? Without anticipat- 
ing the results óf my further investigation of the problem in the 
light of very important Tibetan itineraries recently found by ше 
in some Western Tibetan monasteries I shall only say that Buddha- 
gupta locates Urgyan, Uddtyana in Ghazni. Then һе went to Ur- 
gyan in the west. The Sanskrit name of the country is Au ti ya na, 

` but in the original language is Or gyen ; since the pronunciation 
of fa and ra is similar it becomes like Or-ya-na. Now in the 
country itself in the language of the Muhammadans (kla klo) it is 
known to every body as Ghazni (ga dsa ni). He went to all the great 
places such as the cave of Kambala-pa, the ruins of the palace of 

Indrabhiiti, the mountain Ilo. Then he stopped for one month 

in the town of Dhimasthira—in Tibetan, the place of the smoke (du 


I Соза is perhaps Khost, kuo.si.to, of Yuan Chwang.Bajasan, which 
might also be a clerical mistake of the copyist for Bajastan, suggests 
Bagistin a town in the province of Khorasan in Persia, Itis difficult 
to understand how these countries are in the north while Urgyan 
is said to be in the west. Did Buddhagupta go. to Persia before 
and then, after returning to India, proceed {о Urgyan ? We should 
expect otherwise, east instead of west of Khorasan, 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. VI, no. 3, pp. 580ff, 

3 The story of Kambala and Indrabhüti is narrated in the life of 
the eighty-four Siddhas (translated by Grünwedel, Geschichten der 
vier und athisig Zauberer and in the Bkah babs bdun idan translated 
by the same author, 

4 The form llora parvata found in the Sam-bha-lahi lam yig is 
manifestly wrong and із not supported by any source, Cf. Edelstein- 


mine, p. 58, 
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bahi gnas) in the very centre of the country. Generally speaking, 
the surface of this valley in the centre of Orgyan which is surrounded 
by the ravines and the woods of the mountains is large enough for two 
days’ march from west to east and for four days’ march from south 
to north. This country is surrounded by three lakes in the east, 
south and north,’ Then he proceeded to the north to Balkh (Bha, 
lag. kha), Kashmir (Kha che) where he visited some sacred places of 
pilgrimage for the heretics such as Saradátirtha and Naradatirtha (па ra 
dha)? then he travelled up to Da ra ta bo ta, viz, Dard-Tibetan 
country and to Kas ka ra, ie, Kashgar, The Dard-Tibetan country 
must be the district of Kargil (Purig) and Ladak. It is therefore 
evident that Buddhagupta crossed the Zojila, visited the district of 
Purig which quite possibly was not yet at that time completely con- 
verted to Islamism as it is now, went westwards to Leb, a purely 
Buddhist country and through the Kardog Pass and Nubra reached 
Kashgar. The Sanskritic name for Purig and Ladak shows that 
even when referring to countries well-known to Tibetans, Taranatha 
strictly followed the information of his gwrw, preserving the Indian 
name of provinces which were under the direct influence of Tibet, 
The name for Ladak is, as is known, either Mar yul, or in recent 
sources, Май yul. 

Back to India he met his guru and passing through Delhi he 
proceeded to Bhime$vara where he stopped for some time in a ruined 
temple of Т8уага (dbaü phyug) After having visited some other 


I The central lake is called Dhanakosa in other sources.—de 
nas nub phyogs Orgyen du phebs/ sans kri tahi skad du Au ti ya na/ 
гай béin skad du Orgyan zer/ta дай ra hdon tshul hdra min yod 
раз/ (I think that*min' is out of place here) or ya na zer ba hdra cig 
yod....... da lta de phyogs гай па Kla klohi skad du grags pa kun 
gyi go ba la/ yul ga dza ni zer го] grub chen lva bahi na bzah can gyi 
phyug pa dai] rgyal po yin ta bhu tahi pho braù gyi sul дай/ ilo par 
ba ta Zes bya bahi gnas chen rnams su phebs/ Ur gyan gyi gnas mtbil 
dhu ma sthi га ste du bai gnas Zes bya babi gron khyer Zig zla 
gcig {ваш bZugs/ spyir Orgyen gyi gnas mthil der гой дай nags hthug 
pos skor bahi dbus па {Вай khor {зат баг nub du ñin lam gfiis tsam/ 
Iho byah du bi tsam/......gnas hdi gar дай Iho дай nub rnams mtsho 
gsum gyis bskor, | 

2 On Saradatirtha cf, Rajatarangimi translated by Stein, l, 
pp. 280, 486 and passim, Naradatirtha is unknown to me, 
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small places in the south he started again for Rajputana (Маги) 
where he saw the temple of Hevajra founded by Padmavajra ; then 
we find him in Abu, Sauràstra, Kaccha (ka tsa), then back again 
to Saurástra and properly in Somanitha where he visited the Siva- 
lihga and a statue of Virüpa, Then he turned his steps towards 
the south and peregrinated through Maratha, Khandesh (khá па 
de sa) Tam pa la, Vijayanagara (very often in [India itself 
written Vidyanagara), Karnata, Trilinga, Trimalla, Кайсї (tsan tsi), 
Malabar (ma lyar), Kobkapa, tsa ri dra, Marvar, tsai va la, (corr: 
ra for va : Ceralam, Kerala), ni tsa ma sa (but Sam-bha-lahi lam yig: 
Nicambara, ni tsa mbra ha), tsan dra du ra, Paficabhratira (pafica-bha 
ta ra) that is Paficadravida, Cola-mandala (tsa ra man ta la), (Mora 
mantala) Moliyar mandala, Jalamandala, Talamandala, Tondaimandala 
(tunta man ta la), Bhogamalabar, К alinga, 

“Then in Koñkana he embarked and went to the west up to an 
island called hgro Jing in Sanskrit Dramiladvipa. In the language 
of the Muhammadans, the barbarians, and [the inhabitants] of the 
small island, it is called Ja sam lo ra na so (іп Sambh: sam lo ra 
naso). In that island the teachings of the gukyamantras are largely 
diffused. He heard these from a pandit called Sumati who had 
acquired the mystic realizations (abhijiia), the mystic power of the 
Samvara (tantra) and of the Hevajra (tantra) and then he learnt 
the detailed explanation of the Hevajratantra, This Hevajratantra 
belongs to the system of the Acarya Padmasambhava. Generally 
speaking, the tradition of the fourfold tantras is still uninterrapted 
in that island, and if we except the sullime and largely diffused 
Kalacakratantra, whatever is in India is also there such as the (Vajra-) 
kilatantra and the Tantra of the dagakrodhas, many Heruka-tantras, 
Vajrapani, mkbah Idih (Garuda), Mimaki, Mahakala, etc, Then the 
sublime order of Hayagriva which is largely spread in India is to 
be found there. Moreover there are many sacred teachings (chos) 
belonging to the Tantras expounded by Padmasambhava. Though 
the community is numerous, the rules of the discipline are not so 
pure. The monks wear black garments and usually drink intoxi- 
cating liquors...... +... Then he embarked again with some merchants 
and went to Saükhadvipa (in Tibetan, dui gliñ, the island of the conch- 
shell. There he remained some time in a mountain, rich in medicinal 
herbs and called bde hbyuü gi gnas (Sambhusthana). There he saw 
many men with human face and the nose [big] as that of the elephant 
coming from an island called Gajanise, 
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Then he went to the south to the Island Pa la ta, and from there 
sailing again towards the east, he reached Simhaladvipa (Ceylon) 
where he remained five years. In a plateau in the country called 
Kan ta la (kandi) in the middle of a thick forest there is a cave in a 
rock. There the great асагуа Santipa, when he went to Simhaladvipa, 
practised the mystic exercises! His name is Yasákara$anti which 
in Tibetan means glory-mine-peace. 

Where Buddhagupta embarked is not mentiond in our text; perhaps 
it was in Goa or in Choul or in Dabul which are known to have been 
harbours оп the mercantile route on the Konkapa shore, Nor can the 
islands that he touched be easily identified for the simple reason that 
their names are not to be met with in other sources known to us, 

Our difficulty is increased by the fact that the distance is not given 


I dena konkuna nas rgy mts’o la nub p’yogs su gru btan nas 
byon pas / ’gro gliú ste | rgya skad du ta mi do dvipa Zes par p’ebs / 
’di la kla klo van уш mt'ai mi dan glin pran rnams kyi skad du lam 
lo ra na so zer gyin gda | glii de па gsañ shags kyi bstan pa c’es dar 
ba уой/тдоп ges дай Idan pai slob dpon su ma ti Zes bya bai pandita 
gcing la bde mc’og Чай | dgyes rdor gyi dbañ gsan nas/ dgyes rdor ву! 
rgyud la bíad pa “à fil rgyas su gsan/dgyesrdor ‘di slob dpon 
padma 'byuü gnas kyi lugs уіп сій | spyir gliñ de nas rgyud sde 
bZi kai bka’ ma c’ad ра dan / k’yad par bla med c'es dar dus ’k’or 
ma gtogs rgya gar na yod pa pan cer de па yod | p’ur bu dan 
то lo beui rgyud Чай he ru kai rgyud man po Чай p’yag па rdo 
rje Чай mk'a Idih dan | ma mo дай nag ро c'en sogs дай rtan mgrin 
bla med Ку! rigs rgya gar па man ba man po уай de na yod pa 
дай | slob dpon pad та abyun gnas nas brgyud pai c'os Куай тай 
bar yod ’dug / rnams gos nag gyon pa p’al c’er c’an t’un ba sogs / par 
dge’dun тай po yod kyat ‘dul bai lag len dog po med de / dge slon 
adug goers ^de na (read de nas)slar ts'oü pa dan Шап gcig gyur 
bzugs nas Sati k'a dvi pa ste | дий gi gliñ du p'ebs / de nas bde adyuü 
gignas Ses Буа bari bo sman sna ts'ogs skye ba Zig 'dug | der t’og 
cig b£ugs ріл de па ga dza па за zes bya bai glin nas 'oñs pai mi 
la sna glañ po c'e Ita bur yod pa тай ро gzigs / de nas lhore byon 
pa la ра la ta Zes bya bai glia du p'ebs / de nas Sar p'yogt su gru btan 
bas singa / lai glin du p'ebs te der lo Ifa tsam bZugs /......kan ta la 
fes bya bai yul fig gi pu | nags t'ug po Zig gi dbus na brag p'ug 
'dug / de na slob dpon c'en ро šanti pas singalii yul du p'ebs pai dus 
kyi dios slob / ya$a ka ra Santi bod kad du grags pai 'byuñ gnas Zi ba 
Zes Буа ba. 
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nor the days Ве. spent in the sea are recorded. But if we consider 
that he sailed in Koükana and that he landed at Ceylon we havea 
line of navigation which either: went along the coast or passed 
through the Laccadives; but I think that this second alternative 
is less probable, because it would imply a rather long deviation.* 

Nor can I suggest any definite identification as regards the first 
island alluded to in our text, called Dramiladvipa, the island of the 
Dravidians or Samloranaso ; we must not necessarily think that thís 
island is in the middle of the ocean and far away from the coast. 
It may as well be one of the small isiands along the Koükana country. 
One may think of Goa itself where traces of Buddhism are to be 
found up to recent times and which was known to Arab sailors 
under the name of Sindabür or Sandabür.? The mention of 
Muhammadan inhabitants of the country does not contradict this 
identification because we know that even before the time of Buddha- 
gupta they had settled there. What on the other hand we know 
from Ibn Batuta about Islamism in the Laccadives seems also 
to exclude a priori that we have to search there for the island 
Samloronaso spoken of by Buddhagupta as a good centre of Buddhist 
studies, All these facts seem therefore to point out that the islands 
visited by our Sadhu are to be searched for along the coast from 


व. Saükadvipa. 

The Laccadives and the Maldives were known to Chinese sources 
as “the islands of the ocean of the streams", They were not rarely 
touched by the ships of foreign traders. Cf. also Ibn Batuta who 
speaks of the goods exported from these islands to China, India and 
Arabia. 

2 1 am afraid that the followers of Padmasambhava in black 
dress have no connection whatever with Buddhist sects. There 
is in fact no trace of such a black colour being used by Buddhist 
priests. It is perhaps not impossible that some Christian monks, 
probably Portuguese, were mistaken by Buddhagupta for Buddhist 
éramanas. It is to be noted in this connection that even Buddhagupta 
does not fail to remark a great discrepancy in the monastic rules 
between the usual Buddhist monks and the so-called disciples of 
Padmasambhava, Moreover they are clearly said to belong to an 
order, Drinking of wine, if now common among the rñim ma pas 
in Tibet seems, so far as we know, to have been not practised in India 
except for ritual purposes. 
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Goa to : Cape Comorin, From there [Ceylon] he went toa small island 
called Uliüga! and then joining some merchants of this place he 
proceeded to another small island called Amuga at a distance taking 
about one month of navigation from Ceylon, There he embarked on 
a big boat having five thousand men оп board ; this is at least the 
number we read in the text, but it is evident that we are confronted 
either with an exaggeration of the narrator or of the writer or with a 
clerical error. No vessel was able to carry more than some hundred 
men. After about four months of navigation to the south he reached 
a country called Dzha mi gi ri (Jhamigiri). 

There are two towns, one in the north and one in the south, the 
distance between them being of about seven days for a traveller, | 
Between these two towns there are three mountains and оп the top of 
one of them there is a golden cave which spreads light at night. 
He remained there one year. In that island there is the throne of 
acirya Nagarjuna said to have been used by him when he went there, 
There are also many images of the Blessed One and many temples.? 

“Thence he joined some merchants going to some small islands 
to the east and after one month of navigation he reached an island 
in which there was Potala, the king of the mountains, According to 
some this is the small Potala, Anyhow it is ‘evidently the Potala 
on the land accessible to men, There he visited a rock-crystal cave, 
the place sacred to Manibhadrakumara, then the place sacred to 
Bhrükuti, the cave of the golden face of the Asura, the place sacred 
to Тага and the places sacred to Brahma, Visgu, Mahendra, each one 
with a self-created temple in the mountain. Moreover he 
visited the place where it was possible to have the vision (of the god). 


тоз =s 

1 For Uliñga Sambhalai Pam yig reads Umaliñga, Buddha- 
gupta adds that he was the only Indian to be there ; anyhow, it seems 
to me that these two islands, we do not know (in what direction from 
Ceylon), must have possessed rather big.harbours and been on the trade 
route if Buddhagupta was able to embark there on à big ship. 

2 Стой К’уег сеп po Шо byah gñis snañ да | de gñis re rei 
srad bar lam ñi ina bdun tsam ге 870 dgos pai lam уой pa | groü 
k'yer gñis kyi par na ri Шо byah du gsum tsam Zig 'dug pai gcig 
gi (зе mo na mts 'an mo "od 'p'ro bai gser gyi brag Cun du Zig kyan 
snan 85५1 | der lo gcig lhag {ват b£ugs Sin gli de na slob dpon klu 
agrub p' ebs pai bzugs k’ri dat bcom Idan 'das Ку! rdo sku c'en po 
mat po Чай Ша k'añ май du yod/ 
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He also made the pradaksina of the mountain, There was the 
celestial wood famous as the place of MafijusrI and the water falling 
down from that was really running there. He bathed inthis water 
and made the pradaksina of the various places round the top and 
the neck of the mountain. There are also one hundred mountains 
with rock-crystal peaks and caves of diamond the height of 
which cannot be imagined. When one comes to this island all im- 
purities are so to say purified. The people of this island have no 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist religion nor are they Muhammadan, With 
the exception of the little ones there are no towns. There is a teinple 
of Buddha which was made in former times, For protecting the 
boundary of the houses there are many yantras made by magical art 
which do not exist in India, In this island he saw men whose 
body was covered Бу: their ears, They came from other islands”. 
Jhimigiri is one of those adaptations of foreign names to Sanskrit 
or pseudo-Sanskrit forms which are so common in the geographical 
terminology of India, If we do not take into consideration the word, 
giri, mountain, which, just as kita, generally means a hilly country 


I de nas far p'yogs kyi glià p’ran ’gar "gro bai ts’ ой pa rnams 
дай һап gcig gru баг draü Рай du Ьай ste/ zla Jcig tsam p'ebs 
pa na/ rii rgyal po ta la Ка yod pai gli dup'ebs| k'a cig 'di 
pota Іа сий ba yin zer ba'à yod/ gan na" mii ‘gro bai spyod 
yul gyi po tala ste'di k'o паг mñon no/ пог bzaü gon nui gnas 
fel gyi pug ра dai k'ro gfer can mai gnas dañ/ lha ma 
‚Ум gyi sgo gser ВУ! pug pa dan] sgrol ma gnas dañ/ `ts'añs 
ра daü/ K'yab ajug dan dhani Cen poi gnas гі bo тай abyuü 
gi Ша Кай dari bcas pa re re] gan уай mjal du btub pai gnas p'al 
cer mjal/ ri po ta la М4 1а’й skor ba Zig mdzad/ apags pa ajam dpal 
gyi gnas su grags pa nam mk’ai ños la nugs ts'al dañ/ de nas abab 
pai Cu dños su abab pa уой de/ de la k'rus Куай mdzad gsun/ po 
ta lai гі Cen poi три] tug par nagas sna ts'ogs 'dug pa bskor bar 
p’ebs/ rtze mo Sel ma rdo где! brag rirgya dpañs tsam bsam gyis 
mi k'yab pa yod paglin dei mi kun Іа da Ita p’yi пай kla klo sogs 
grub mtu’ рай yañ med/ mi groü yan tan Pun ma gtogs mi "dug/ 
stion dus Ь2ей< pai sañs rgyas pai Iha k'an yod Јат bu glin na med 
ра la/ las las grub pai’k’rul’k’or man роз k’yim gyi mt ’a’ bsrun 
ba ‘ba’ Zig 'dug/ glin ’dir glin gan nas 'oüs mi rna bas lus t'ams 
cad gyog tub pa тай po gzigs/ 
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and cannot therefore be considered as an essential part of the word, 
the element Jhami is left, If we remember the direction of 
the travel of Buddhagupta and the duration of his navigation we are 
bound to admit that the place where he landed and was called Jhàmi 
must be somewhere in the African shore or near to it. The name 
Jhimigirt points out unmistakably to the country of the Zanj, that is, 
Zanzibar known. also to Chinese sources as Ts’ong pa, which 
played a prominent part in the commercial communications of the 
period with which our source is concerned ; but we must not forget 
that the “country of the Zanj” was generally called the eastern African 
shore,’ One may object that even the people of Madagascar are in 
some Arabian writings referred to under the general designation of 
Zanj, the common name for “the black people” ; but Zanj is nowhere 
given as the name peculiar to the island as is the case with Zanzibar 
or Eastern Africa, Moreover the country of Jhami is here described 
as being rather small, its length not exceeding seven days’ journey. On 
the contrary, the next island on the south of Zanzibar where Buddha- 
gupta proceeded and which is described as being very great seems to 
correspond even in its geographical position with Madagascar. If 
this identification is, as I think, correct, it will be interesting to note 
that at the time of Buddhagupta, Madagascar was known in India as 
Potala, though its being considered as the abode of Avalokite$vara 
and heard of as a kind of a fairy-land seems to show that the inter- 
course between that island and India was indirect and very rare. It will 
not, in this connection, appear out of place to remember that the 
researches of Ferrand have shewn that Indian culture left its traces 
in Madagascar and that even Sanskrit elements were introduced into 
Malgash language through the intercourse of sailors and settlers 
from Java. This means that for some time the island was within 
the reach, direct or indirect, of Indian culture, It also supposes 
that some information of the country reached India, It is quite possi- 
ble that in the course of the centuries Potala as the seat of Avalokite- 
буага shifted to this or that, place, according to the beliefs of the 
various communities and the spreading of the geographical knowledge ; 
but we cannot a priori exclude that Potala of the Buddhist tradition 


1 On Madagascur and its relation to India and Insulindia cf. 
Gabriel Ferrand /es K’ouen louen et les anciennes navigations, in Journal 
Asiatique 1929. cf. also Journal Asiatique 1924, p. 240 and Enciclo- 
pedie de Р Islam, Madagascar, рр. 64 ff, 
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was originally connected with some real island, even if afterwards 
the legendary character of the country took the upperhand. In the 
present case we are not in а position to establish how an island known 
to India through sailors and semi-Indian colonies turned into the 
abode of the god, Anyhow we find even in our text mention of some 
features. which in various and independent traditions are connected 
with Potala and Madagascar at the same time, The rock-crystal 
cave in the centre of the island may perhaps be connected with the story 
told to Yuan Chwang by some Ceylonese monks, and according to 
which some thousand / to the west of Ceylon, there was the “great- 
precious-substance-island” where there is a bright shining mountain ; 
but we have seen that our text knows of a similar mountain in the 
country of Zanzibar already alluded to. As we saw, Potala is the name 
of the country, but chiefly of the mountain which is the abode of the 
god; now according to the Arabic sources in Madagascar there is the 
famous mountain of Komr which gives the island its name and from 
which the Nilus was supposed to spring forth. We find the same men- 
tion of a holy river running down from Potala in our text as well 
as in the description of Potala as we read it in Yuan Chwang. The 
- existence of a sacred mountain and a sacred river seems therefore 
to be intimately connected with Potala, or rather the various Potala, | 
In Potala Buddhagupta embarked again and after a very long 
navigation he reached Javadvipa whose name is translated in our text 
as “the island of the barley" (sas). This means that the two places 
were connected by usual sea-foutes and therefore proves once more 
the proposed identification of Potala of Buddhagupta with Madagas- 
car, because we know the regular intercourse which took place 
between the two islands through the medium of Malasian sailors, 
There existed a permanent sea-trading intensified by the Portuguese 
linking Java, Madagascar and Zanzibar. 

In Javadvipa he found the followers of the Sravaka Sendhapa 
and then he proceeded to a small island in the middle of the sea 
called Vanadipa (Baüka?) where he saw the cave of Padmavajra 
and found traces of many Tantras. Then he sailed to the north for 
Ceylon and afterwards to Konkan, 

“There is (in Koükana) a self-created image of Maiijugr1 in the 
middle of a pond, It is called Јћапакауа, The measure of the 
body is like a small hill and it represents the god in the reclining 
position, Then he saw also the bimbakaya which looks like a rainbow 
raising the stüpa of the accumulated yapour beyond touch,” “Then 
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he embarked again and went to the south to Malabar and toa 
country near to it called Sambhudatta where he heard the Buddha- 
sancara-tantra and the Samvaravikridita Haridarisangiti and the 
Sahajatattva from the king Hariprabha (p’rog byed ’od) who had 
forded the ocean of the Vajrayana and possessed all of the vidyas 
of the usual sidas”! He met again his gurus since he wanted 
the abhigeka-in some other Tantric systems, but as money was 
required for that, he undertook a collecting tour in Trilinga, Trimalla 
and Karnataka, gathering a good amount of donations. 

“Then he started again with the purpose of visiting the small 
islands of the east ; so through Jarikhanda and Jagannàtba he went 
to Khasarpana in Buntavarta (sic) where he spent in prayer about 
twenty days.....Then he went to Tipura and tothe highland of 
Tipura where there is Kasarañga or Devikota. For some days 
he remained in the temple erected by the Mahasiddha Krsnácárya, 
Thence he proceeded to Ra Ian and to its places Haribhafija, Ви кап 
and Bal gu. In all these countries there isa great community of 
monks and the Baddhist teaching is widely spread. He stopped 
there for a long time and heard many treatises of the sütra class 
and as far as possible the law of the secret mantras from pandita 
Dharmiksaghoga of the big stüpas in the temple of Haribhaüja and 
equally from the lay pandit Parhetanandaghosa in the country of 
Bal gu, Those gurus were the followers of the Mahasiddha Santi- 
pada, Then he embarked again and went to the island of Dhana$ri, 
In this island also there are very many monks. Thereis a great 
stüpa of immense proportion which is called Srimad-dhanyakataka 


—M M M— t 


I de nu konka nai glià du p'ebs te/ dzña na kaya Zes bye ba 
mts’oi пай na ‘jam dpal gyi sku ran'byuü sku ts'ad гі Cun {зат 
yod po ñal stabs su gnas pa Чай/ bimba Ка ya z s bya ba nam 
mla’ Ја ’ja’ ts’ on Sar ba lta bu тс’ od rten gyi gzugs brñan біп tu c'e 
ba Ай gsal ba dpal du ba’k’rigs pa reg pa med pai mc'od rten du 
grags pa de yin te/-+--+-slar gru Май nas lho p'yogs su ma lyàr p'ebs 
'di daü fie bai yul p'ran $am bhu datta Zes bya ba ni rdo rje t'eg 
pa rgya mts'o p'a rol soü ba/ Рип той gi grub pai rtags ci rigs pa 
dañ ldan pai rgyal po p'rog byed 'od Zes bya ba la sañs rgyas mñan 
*byor gyi rgyud Чай sdom pa rnam par rtsen pa/ Чай lhan gcig 
skges pai de №4 Чай hari darii glu dbyañs la sogs pa c'os тай du 
gsan/ ; 
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or the stüpa with the offering or astukskiya, Its basement has the 
same shape as the stiipa itself, it is surrounded by two rails in stone, 
It takes about one day for its pradaksina., On the east there is a very 
big town where there is enormous assemblage of merchants coming 
from different countries such as China, Europe (p’ren gi) and India, 
When he visited the asparia pratibimbastipa he saw the mandala of 
the five kulas with Vairocana as their central essence, in the Jiana- 
kayastipa the mandala of the five ulas with Amitabha as the 
central essence, and in Srrmad-dhanyakataka the mandala of the five 
ёчіаѕ with Aksobhya as the central essence. Then together with 
some merchants he visited some very small islands such as another 
island in the middle of the sea called Potala, the island Paigu, an 
island occupied by the Europeans in which many medicinal herbs such 
as jali and lesi are produced. Sadhadipa the great Suvarnadvipa, the 
small Suvarnadvipa, Süryadvipa, Candradvipa, Sarvadvipa."! Sagara- 


I de na (read de nas) sar po'yogs kyi gliü p'ran rnams gzigs 
par bZef nas dsa ri k'anta Чай dsa gah па tha rgyud nas bhaüga lar 
‚ P'ebs/ yul bu nta bharta ru k'a sarba na mjal/ Zag fii би tsam gsol 
la adebs kyin Zugs/.........de nas Ti pu rar p'ebs/ti pu rai yul gyi 
pu ka sa ram ga'm devi kotai gnas yod ра mjal bar mdzad ciñ/ grub 
сеп po spyod pas bzaüs pai gtsug lag kañ du Zag as bźugs/ de 
nas ra Кай gi yul gyi пай mts'an ha ri pafija dan bu k'an дай sal 
gu rnams su p’ebs/ yul 'di rnams na dge slon gi dge 'dun c'es тай 
fin| bstan ра lhag par dar ba уой pas yun гій rab re bZugs sin] ha 
ri bhaü jai gtsug lag Кай mc'od rten c'en po Zes Буа ba Zig nas 
dharma kša gho ба Zes bya bai pandita Cen ро Zig dan de bZin du 
bal gui yul du bZugs pai par he ta nanda gho ša zes bya ba dge зйеп 
pandita Cen po fig la gsaü stags Ку! c'os kyan ci rigs pa gsan mdo 
lugs kyi gZun тай po Zon ñan du mdad bla ma 'di kun yan grub 
cen b£i bai fabs Ку! slob ma а’ Zig yin gsuñ de nas gru btañ ste 
dha па éri gliñ du p'ebs glià 'di па’а dge ‘dun НА du тай si Zin 
dpal dan abras spuü ñam mc'od rten dpal yon can zes kyaü bya ast 
Ка ka ya z'es bya ba mc'od rten c'en po йо bo Sin tu rgya k'yon c'e bai 
brag ri mc'od rten gyi dbyibs can/ p'yi la rdo yi leags ri brag ri adra 
ba fis rim kyis bskor ba/ ñi ma goig la bskor ba t'ebs tsam/ баг du 
grob k'yer fin tu c'e ba] rgya nag Чай p'reñ gi дай rgya gar la 5085 
pai yul t'a dad pai ts'oñ pa gin to тай bai ts'oñ ‘dus c'en ро “dug 
gsuñ| дай ро rig pa med pa gzugs brfian gy! mc'od rten mjal bar 
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dvipa is further mentioned in connection with the younger Krsnacarya 
Bhubaripa and Bhubamati (bhu ba blo-ldan) We find him again in 
India studying Vajrayana at the school of various Siddhas such as 
Gambhimati, Ghanatapa, Siddhigarbha,  Betatiksana, Virabandha, 
Сайрара. After having spent some time in Bodh-Gaya, Banda (bam 
dva) where he met the king Kumarapalabbadra, and Prayaga where 
he saw the great yogin Subharaksita, he proceeded to Jagannatha, 
Tipura and Bhimegvara, "He went again to Bhangala or Tipura 
and Ra Кап and he spent in Assam (Kamariipa) about one year. 
Afterwards he proceeded to Tibet and went to Lhasa passing 
through the monastery of bSam: yas; then he visited the province 
of gTsan where he met Taranatha, Having explained to him various 
Tantric texts and rituals, he took leave from his pupil and returned 
back to India passing via Kirong (skyid стой) on the Nepalese 
Himalayan range. From Мера! he came down to Вһапбуауа 
(Bhainsi-duhan near Bhinyashedi) in Champaram (Bettiah, tsam ba 
ra na), the hill Khagendra and then through Magadha to Bengal and 
Tipura, While Тагапа Йа was writing his biography he heard that 
his guru was still living in Devikota or in some other place near it. 
These. long travels towards the east are not less important than 
the previous ones in so far as they not only show a strong survival 
"of Mahayana Buddhism but also seem to indicate that the sea-relations 
` with Insulindia were at the time of Buddhagupta not yet inter- 
rupted, : | 
We can quite easily follow the itinerary of the Indian sadhu from 
South India to Orissa where Јагікһапда ‘or Jarakhanda and Jagan- 
natha are located. Buntavarta is evidently а corruptiou for Pundra- 
vardhana corresponding to the districts of Bogra and Rajshahi. 
Khasarpaga cannot be exactly located, but its name seems to 
suggest that it is a high mountain, In fact Khasarpana is known 
also to Taranatha who takes it to be the seat of Avalokite$vara but 





mdsad dus/ rnam зйай gtso bor gyur bai rigs Inai dkyil ’k’or Чай 

dsa па Ка ya пі 'od арас med gtso bor gyur pairigs Inai nkyil ` 
kor дай sti dha nya kataka ni mi bskyod ра gtso bor byas pai rgyal 

ba rigs Ша! dkyil 'k'or du gzigs/ gZan уай 1801 pa rnams Чай ап 

cig tu byon pas/ po tala zer bai rgya mts’oi rdo ri gan cig Чай pai 

gui glin Чай ja ti dan 1е 5085 тай po skye ba p'ien gis adsin 

pai glià Zigdaü sadha dhi pa Чай gser gliñ Cen po dan gser 216 gi 

min can c’un ba gfiis surjadhipa candradhipa sarvadhipa, 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1931 3 
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locates it in South India perhaps wrongly identifying it with Potalaka. 
The fact that Pundravardhana indicates the country bordering on 
the sub-Himalayan range seems to point out that Khasarpana was а 
general designation for the mountains bordering on the north Bengal. E 
` The identification of Tipura with Tipperah is self-evident, Казагайса 
betrays in its Sanskrit form the name of the Khasi tribes populating 
the Khasi hills, Devikota is the temple of Kamakhya near Gaubati 
one of the greatest centres of Tantrism in India usually included 
among the four foremost pithas and connected in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion with the Mahasiddha Krsnicarya, Buddhist images on the road 
leading to the temple are visible up to now. 

Ra Кап is, as known, the general designation for Burma while 
Haribhaiija is evidently a corruption for Нагірийјауа, north of Menam 
near Lamphün, Bu k'an, which can-also be Pu k'an (because in the 
manuscript at my disposal the two letters are often interchanged). 
Pu k'an corresponds to Pagan, Pukam, in the Cam inscriptions, P’u 
kan of the Chinese travellers and writers. It is at the same time the 
name of a district and of a town; the ruins of which are still to be seen 
on the left side of Irrawaddy. Bal gu, or Pal gu is Pegu in Burma. 
The information which Buddhagupta gives about Burmese Buddhism 
is of some interest because it is a new proof that even after the 
conversion of King Anuruddha of Pagan, the conqueror of Pegu, 
Mahayana flourished for long time in Pagan. | 

Dhanaéri corresponds to Tenasserim, Dahnasari of the Ain-i-Akbari. 
. It belonged, as is known, to Siam up to the middle of the xvruth 
century and it was one of the most important trade centres in the 
Far East. It had a Protuguese settlement till i641. The name 


I P'ren gi-later Sanskrit: phirahge, Hindi: phavangi is not 
given in our dictionaries (the usual forms being p'e ran, 2 lin, p'a 
гай, p'o ға, on which see Laufer, Loan words in Tibetan n. 141). Its 
. mention here has some importance in so far as it seems to us that 
the form was probably introduced into Tibet from India rather than 
from Persia. As regards the form 2° ZZ, which is now very common 
in Tibetan for "foreign country" or "Europe, I fully agree with 
Laufer that it cannot be considered as the popular pronunciation 
of p’yz gli, but it is quite possible that it took the place of the ori- 
‘ginal 2:2४ gi under the influence of that form. P'yi gliù pa is not 
only a foreigner but also is opposed to nat ра, “the man of the inside" 
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of the pagoda or stüpa which was seen by Buddhagupta .near 
the town, is worthy of notice; in fact Sridhanyakataka was the 
name, as it is known, of a famous Buddhist place in Orissa which 
was held in a very high estimation by Mahayana schools, It 
was after that place that one of the most famous monasteries of 
Tibet was called, 1 mean the dPal Idan hbras spuñs (Mt. Debung) 
near Lhasa, On the other side modern research seems to show that 
the influence of Orissa was specially felt. in Siam. Noris it out of 
place to notice. that even our text points out the existence of a land 
route connecting Kamarüpa or northern Assam with Burma. Un- 
- fortunately we find no mention as regards the itinerary followed by 
Buddhagupta from Gauhati to Pagan, but it seems to me that the 
road must have passed between the Mikir and the Jaintia hills and 
then reached Upper Burma through Manipur, This appears to have 
been the shortest and the safest since it avoided the violent rivers 
of the Lushai hills and ‘the head-hunting tribes of the Nagas. Of 
the remaining islands only .Suvarnadvipa may be identified with 
Sumatra though the problems connected with this identification are 
complicated ‘by the fact that Buddhagupta knews two Suvarnadvipas, 
a small one and a big one. The mention of bSam yas is interesting 
in so far as it shows that Buddhagupta went into Tibet via Bhutan. 
This is suggested by the previous mention of Assam and by our 
knowledge of the roads between Tibet and India, It is generally believ- 
ed.that the usual intercourse between these two countries took place 
along the route, Darjeeling (rdo rje gling) and Gyantze (rgyan tshe) 
Butthisis wrong. This route is a new one as it was regularly open- 
ed in quite recent times and acquired its importance after the last 
Anglo-Tibetan war.. But in former times there is no mention of 
it, ‘There are good reasons for its being unknown in older texts. 
This road passes through Sikkim, and this country, populated chiefly 
by Lepchas, was converted to Buddhism by jha brtsum c'enpo in 
the хуп century, The wild people of the country, the thick 
jungle which covered the hills and the absence of any Buddhist 
centre are the main reasons why the Sikkimmese road, though 
the shortest, was not used up to the end of the хуш century 


“the believer,” it implies therefore not only a geographical difference 
but also а spiritual demarcation, Cf, in Chinese Buddhist texts nei 


and wes. 
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when Buddhism was firmly established in the country, In former 
times the usual route of the Indian pandits to Tibet or of the Tibetan 
locavas to India was through Nepal (Kirong and Kuti) where Marpa, 
Ras hbyun, Rva locáva travelled or through the Sutlej and Kulu as 
in the case of Ur gyan pa and Stag gtsan ras ра. Eventually even 
the Ladak route through the Zojila was followed, though, it appears 
to me, not so common as the other routes. But in all rnam thars and. 
other Tibetan sources accessible to me no mention whatever is to be 
found of the Sikkimese route. On the other hand, the fact, that in 
our text mention of bSam yas is made, excludes the probability that 
Buddhagupta went into Tibet viz Nepal, that is, along the route which 
he followed when coming back to India as it is expressly stated in our 
text. If he had gone to Lha sa by this way he could not have reached 
bSam yas without deviating from his road, since we know that 
bSam yas is on the road to Bhutan, a country very early converted 
to Buddhism and a great centre of. Tibetan learning, It was in fact 
‘there that one of the most important branches of the Bkah hgyur ba 
sects, that of the hBrug pa, had its origin and wide diffusion. 
.Anyhow, as stated before, the mention of Assam without referring 
.tó any further movement of Buddhagupta to other places makes us 
believe that he started just from there. We know that there was 
such a route from Bhutan to Assam through Devaügiri and that 
this route was largely followed by the. Tibetans coming down to 
India to visit the place of the Mahàparinirvàna of Buddha, It is in 
fact well established that according to some Tibetan traditions, 
accepted also by the author of the Sam dha lahi lam yig (but the origin 
of which we are not yet ina position to trace), Кибіпасага was in 
Assam. ` The place seems to be, as pointed out by: Waddel, the 
village Salkusa some nine miles north-west from Gauháti on the 
nofthern bank of the Brahmaputra, Unfortunately no mention of 
Kusinagara is in our text, so we cannot say whether the location of 
Kuéinagara, the place of the Mahaparinirvana, in Assam was current 
among the Indian Buddhists of the 16th century, 


GUISEPPE TUCCI 


Fire-arms in Ancient. India 


(1) Introduction 


There hag been a great deal of uncertainty regarding the nature 
of the weapon of offeüce. called agneya-astra, frequently mentioned 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Мапу have taken it to 
mean a gun. "We shall see that it was no doubt a fiery arm, but 

not a firearm. The latter iz a weapon whose charge is expelled 
"by fire, while the former inight be a fiery arrow, Тһе word, 
'astra,, means a missile, and ‘agneya’, of fire. There was another 
weapon called fataghna, also called $ataghnt, which has been inter- 
preted as a cannon. “he word literally means a weapon that 
can kill a hundred at one time, It was.not a cannon originally, 
but the nam: was applied to it in later times, Another weapon 
called, nalika, underwent similar change, Originally it was a tubular 
arrow, but subsequently it meant a gun. lt will be further seen 
that there was a large number of weapons of various names, all 
apparently belonging to’ the agneya-astra class, They. were all pro- 
‘jected by means of a bow, ` < 


(2) ‘Classification of arms 


Before we proceed to enquire into the nature of agneya-astra, It 
will be well to take a broad view of the ‘ayudha,’ the weapons of 
-offence in use in ancient India.’.A well-known classification consists 
-of: (1) astra, which is discharged, and (2) 695002, which is not. This 
is the primary classification adopted. in the Agni Purana, and the 
Sukra-Nitisára,! ` This Purana as well as the Vasistha Dhanurveda 
classify them into (1) yantra-mukta, discharged from a machine, €g. 


I The editions of texts used in this article are: Puranas, Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata, Calcutta edition ; Sukranttisára by Jivananda, 
Calcutta; Kautilya’s Arthaéàstra, Sanskrit Text, (1st edition) by 
© В, Sámaéastrt, My translations of Kautilya passages differ in many 
places from those of the translator; . 
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stone from а kgepani (projector) and arrow from a bow ; (2) hasta- 
mukta, discharged from the hand, e.g., stone and javelin ; (3) mukta- 
amukta, thrown and brought back, e.g, a spear; and (4) amukta, 
which never leaves the hand, eg. a sword, This classification based 
on the manner of use of the arms takes no account of the weapons 
of defence such as the shield and coats of mail It should be noted 
that there is no mentíon anywhere of any weapon projected by 
means of fire, 

Kautilya (р. 101) gives a mixed scheme based on construction 
and use. It is as follows.:—Heavy stationary engines, e.g. (1) Jšma- | 
dagnya, known also as mahāśara-yantra, or simply as maha-yantra, 
for shooting heavy and long range arrows ; (2) Parjanyaka, a water 
machine, probably a  water-tower with hose to put out fire 
(3) Portable or haüd weapons with obtuse or blunt ends, ९,8., gada, 
a mace, trigila, a trident, éataghna, explained by the commentator 
as “a: big pillar with immense number of sharp points on its surface 
. and situated on the top of fort-walls"! ; (4) Long weapons with lance 
shaped heads, eg., $üla, a lance, kunta, a spear, Sakti, a heavy dait 
(5) Bow and arrow; (6) Swords ; (7) Flat weapons with .keen edge 
e.g kuthara, an axe, рагаби, a scimitar ; cakra, a disc, бс, (8) stones, 
hurled by hand or machine, 


(3) Divine Weapons 


There was another classification of weapons into 'divya, divine, and 
‘mānava, ordinary, The divya-astras were uncommon weapons deadlier 
than the ordinary, the construction of which was known only to a few 
who possessed godly power. Divya-astras were also known as 'mantrika', 


I This description agrees with. accounts found elsewhere. Sabda- 
kalpa-druma quotes an authority to‘say that $ataghni is a large piece 
of stone having iron spikes fixed into it. So also Гайауанй Kosa, 
From the Matsya Purana (ch. 117) we learn that it used to be placed 
in large numbers on the tops of fort-walls, Evidently it was let 
fall on enemies attempting to climb the wall, But in that case 
Kautilya would have placed it in the first class, The Mahabharata 
(Drona P.) informs us that it was carried on wheels. It is perhaps 
on account of its portability that Kautilya put it under the third 
class, It is, however, clear that $ataghni, whether stationary or port- 

able, had nothing to do with fire, 
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requiring ‘mantra’ to be uttered before its use. There was another 
- class of weapons called “asura, demonical, the construction and use 
of which were. known to the Asuras. In later times when guns 
and. cannons were invented, Sukra classed them as, üsura. These 
could neither be placed among the divya-astras, which were secret, 
nor with the manava-astras which were too common. In the above 
it Kautilya has mentioned only the mānava astras. There was 
yet a fourth class, the Ráksasa-astras, the weapons of the wild 
‘aborigines, consisting of stone and ‘branches ol trees thrown by the 
hand. This class was not recognised as worthy of study. 


(1) The bow and arrow 


The bow and arrow were the most important weapons of offence 

dating back to the time of the Rg-veda, and continuing down to the 
sixteenth century. They figured side by side with guns. for at least 

four centuries ‘and are still in use among the aborigines, of India who 

cannot procure guns for hunting. Books. on archery were written in 

ancient times and were kriown as Dhanurveda, the science of the bow, 

‘ The science was retarded as an offshoot of the Yajurveda and taught 

by Brabmin experts to their Ksatriya pupi!s, who alone could lay claim 

to it on account of their military profession. Brhaspati and Sukra, Visva- 

mitra and Va&istha, Vaisampayana and Sarigadhara and perhaps many 

others wrote on Dhanurveda, but unfortunately most of thém have been 

lost, and only one, that Бу Уаёз а, has been lately pubiished.* It 

is to a certain extent a modernised edition of an older treatise оп. 
archery bearing the name of Vasistha who was a celebrated teacher 

and said to have been the foremost writer on Dhanurveda, Frag- 

ments of the science of archery are found in many books, such as 

Vubtikalpataru by Bhojaraja, Nitisara by Sukra, The Agni 

Purana has given in three short chapters a more detailed account 

which agrees in most parts with Vasistha, Both of them appear to 

. have borrowed their accounts from an older source, 

"The common name for bow was ‘dhanus. But there were distinc- 

tive names. Kautilya calls one made of’ Tala (Palmyra palm) - 


_ I The Sanskrit text has been edited and translated into Bengali 
by ISvara Chandra Sastri and published by Arun Chandra Sinha, 
Calcutta, | | 
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wood а ‘karmuka’, of Сара (a bamboo) a ‘capa’, and also ‘kodanda’, 
.of Dhanvan wood (Zz. the dhanus wood, Dhiman of our verna- 
cular, species of Grewia and perhaps also of Cordia) ‘типа’, and of 
Sriga (horn) а 'éarüga! The famous bow of Arjuna was gàndiva, so- 
called because it had prominent knots, It was probably made of 
bamboo, The bow of Scikrena was of horn. The wood of the 
Dhanvan tree is flexible and straight-grained and fit for a bow, whence 
the name, From Vaégistha we gather that the bows were usually 
four cubits or six feet long. Hence a‘dhanus’ became a standard 
measure of length. The dhanus of the gods were longer, That of 
‘Mahadeva. was five and a half cubits long. The horn bow of Visnu 
was five feet long. But the horn bows as used by men were a little 
‚ shorter, -These bows were used by elephant-men and horse-men, those 
of bamboo by chaript-men and infantry. Besides bamboo and horn, 
‘metals and other kinds of wood were used in making dhanus, The 
metals used are said to be gold, silver, copper and steel. Perhaps 
these were used to embellish the bows. The horn was procured. 
from buffaloes and a kind of antelope called Rohisa and a wild animal 
called Sarabha. : 


I The animal is thus described in the Vašistha-dhanurveda. 

‚ “It has eight legs, four of which are upwards, Its horns are long, t 

isas high as а camel, lives in forests and is well known-and hunted . 
after in Kashmir.” It is believed to be a fabulous animal; bétause of 

its so-called eight legs. This part of the description is a fiction, but 
there cannot be the least doubt of the existence of the animal whose ` 
flesh was eaten and which furnished horn for bows. The horn of wild 
buffaloes may measure more than eight feet along the curve. "The 
question is what other animal could supply the horn for bows? It is 
obvious, the horn must be hollow, and we should therefore search 
among the family of Bovidec, We gather from other books, that its 
eyes are situated higher up the head, it can be ‘seen only in forests 
and can dare attack a lion and is strong etiough to kill it, ‘siphaghatin’ 
From Rijanighants we gather that it looks like a Hon (maha-simlia), 
bas enormous horns, black shoulders, (perhaps black hair on the neck), 
is very intelligent and lives in mountainous regions, This description 
would tempt опе to think of bison which might.have been found in 
Kashmir, Possibly the name Sarabha was Sanskritized from ‘sar’ 
a common name for the deer in use among the natives of the Hima- 
layas, The horn of Rohiga and Sarabha need not be very long 
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Of the various kinds of wood, Vasigtha mentions candana (sandal), 
vetra (rattan cane), dhanvan (dhaman), Sala, Salmali (Bomdax), Saka 
(teak), kakubha (Terminalia arjuna), bamboo and afijana(?), But 
it is difficult to see how efficient and lasting bows could be made 
of trees like candana, Sala and бака. Probably they were used in 
making maha-yantra, the machine for hurling stones, etc. It may be 
noted that Tala (Palmyra palm) is not included in the above list. 
Bhojaraja names only horn and bamboo. Agni Purana tells us that 
the maximum length of a bow is six feet, medium length five feet 
and the minimum length four and a half feet. 

For strings of the bow Kautilya mentions fibres of miirva (Sansviera), 
arka (Calatropis), Sana (Crotalaria), gavethu (Coir), veu (strips of 
bamboo), and snayu (gut) Vafistha recommends silk cord as thick 
as the little finger, and in its absence зпауи (gut) of deer, buffalo, 
and goat, or strips of mature bamboo tied with silk, or fibre of arka 
(Calotropis), Agni Purana mentions cotton thread, muja” (the zz#ñza 
reed), bhàüga (Cannabis hemp), and sniyu (gut). 

Arrows are called ‘igu’ by Kautilya. The word is derived from 
-the root ‘is’ to move. The shafts of the arrows were made from 


.. venu (bamboo), dara (the reed, Saccharum arundinaceum), Salaka (thin 


stick), dandasana (A), and naraca (of iron), The points were made of 
- iron, bone, and wood, so as to cut, pierce and thrust. It is to be noted 
‘here that the word, ‘bina’, is not used for an arrow. Similarly 
Vaéisthi speaks of бага (arrows) and not bana, because бага was the 
chief material of the shaft. Jt is also called kanda, the reed, The 
reed measured two cubits or thirty-six inches, and was as thick 
as the little finger. The points were given various shapes for pierc- 
ing, cutting, etc, They had special forms for opposing and cutting 
bana on its way. Naraca was a bana made entirely of metals, 
Bhojaraja uses the word bana as a general name for arrows and 
‘insists on the lightness and stiffness of the shaft, and sharpness 
of the point. According to him а naraca is ribbed and the point 
is either sharp or rough, Vasistha also describes naraca which is 
entirely made of iron, five sided and five feathered. It is said that very 
_few succeed in shooting а пӣгаса, 
It seems agni-bina was the result of fastening to náráca inflam- 
mable materials, The modifications of the agni-bápa or igneyastra 
‚ were known under various names, All were ‘divya-astras’, that is 
to say, uncommon weapons. Vaéistha names seven classes of divya- 
astras, They were Brahmastra, Brahmadanda, Brahmaáira, Pasupata, 
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Vayavya, Agneya and Narasimha, and we are told that they had 
numerous forms, Unfortunately the construction is kept secret. But 
_ they were all known as. ‘bana’ and not ‘Sara’, and required . careful 
‘handling. Before discharging the arrow, concentration of attention was 
secured by repeating Tantrika mantras, As to the effective range 
of common arrows, we are told that for the best archer it is sixty 
dhanus or 120 yards, for the next best 80 yards and for the worst 
60 yards, But for naraca, the distances should be 89, бо, and 32 
yards respectively, A man who could pierce through metal plates 
half a finger in thickness, or twenty-four layers of leather was consi- 
` dered proficient 


(To be continued ) 
| JoGESH CHANDRA ROY 
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his new Vaisnavism, while Tantrik literature and practices flourished 
in Varendra, It was also in this age that Caitanya and his followers 
laid the foundation of modern Bengali literature. 
Meanwhile, west of India, the Turks had: been overthrown by another 
tribe, the Mughals who, described as ‘infidels’ by Minaj in the 13th cen- 
tury had adopted Islamic religion with Persian culture before the 16th 
century when they burst into India and very soon wrested Bengal 
from the Pathans, as noted above. Their racial and cultural differ- 
ence from the Turks is recognised in Sanskrit writings by their being 
designated Yavasas (e.g. Ahom cannon inscriptions in Assam) With 
their advent a momentous change was inaugurated—the Hindu or indige- 
nous culture was superseded in Bengal, as elsewhere in Northern India, 
_ by the adoption of a foreign language (Persian) as the official language, 
and a foreign (or Persian) culture as state culture, and by the muslimi- 
zation of the higher state services—and even the centre of government 
was shifted from West to East Bengal 

Such is the light which we derive from even a cursory view of these 

finger-posts of history. When they are published in a connected and 
properly edited form and studied together by scholars they will not 
fail to give us an authentic history of Bengal for the somewhat 
obscure period of 1200 years which preceded Mughal rule 


BIJAY NATH SARKAR 


Studies in the Kautiliya* 
| IV 
THE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF INVASION FROM THE REAR 


The circumstances .in which an attack is to be made upon a king- 
dom from the rear, when the soverign of this kingdom is invadiag 
another king, should be' carefully examined to find out the advantage 
that accrues from the rear-attack, The advantages derived from 
such invasions from the rear vary a good deal,and unless the circum- 
stances are probably weighed, there may be losses or positive disadvan- 
tages. Ап omission to make an attack upon a State from the rear 
at a time when the sovereign of the State is engaged inan invasion 





* Continued from p. 474. 
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upon another State may, on the other hand, give an opportunity to 
the other sovereign to grow into a very powerful neighbour without 
much difficulty if the invasion, upon which he has launched himself, 
‚ be not thwarted by a rearattack upon his State and for that 
reason his victory over the enemy in front be comparatively less 
difficult. Thus, there are many factors that should be taken into 
consideration to decide whether or nota rear-attack should be made. 
The circumstances become more complicated when in addition to the 
existence of three kings within the range of our consideration (viz, 
à king invading another, and a third king attacking the former from 
therear) there is a fourth, who though inimical to the third king has 
eñtered into an alliance with him for mutual help, and two other 
kings, one proceeding to invade the territory of the other, In other 
words, two sets of two kings are supposed, and in each set one king 
is out for an attack upon the other; and two other kings are also 
supposed to play a part in the situation. They are “natural enemies 
butare now in alliance for mutual benefit. Each of these two allies 
is to attack one or another of the two kings, who have resorted to уйпа 
against their respective enemies, One of the reasons for attacking 
from the rear is to curb the power of the king thus attacked, it being of 
course understood that the kings being neigbbours or having States 
within the same mandala, the sudden increase of power of one of 
them was looked upon as a menance to the existing equilibrium of 
power within the mandala and specially to the secure enjoyment of 
power by his immediate neighbours. The comparison of the gains and 
advantages likely to be acquired. by each of the two aforesaid allies 
from their respective rear;attacks upon the two kings out to invade 
their enemies is the subject-matter of the chapter in the Kautiliya 
on pargpigraha-cinta.’ It also deals briefly with ways and means 
by which a king whose State has been attacked from the rear should 
try: to extricate himself from the difficulty. The principal object of 
the chapter is, however, the comparison of the advantages derived 
from the rear-attacks upon the States of kings who are already launched 
` upon invasion upon their neighbouring States. The derivable advantages 
may not be palpable, and hence in the choice of the State against 
which each of the two allies will direct his activities, one may have 
more chances of acquisition of gains than the other, There are also 
the dangers, patent or hidden, incidental to all hostile operations 





r K. VI, ch, 13 
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between any two states, or peculiar to the circumstances existing 
at the time. The consideration of these advantages and disadvantages 
derivable by each of the two allies from the rear-attacks as mentioned 
above is the principal object of the chapter. It is noticeable that 
the existence of the two allies to whom the advantages or disadvan- 
tages accrue is not essentialto the estimate of the advantages or dis- 
advantages or to the consideration of the circumstances from which 
they are calculated to issue. For the purpose of such comparison, 
mere hypothetical cases comprising a set of three kings (the rear-inva- 
der, the invader, and the king invaded) supposed to be in the midst 
of varying situations could have served the same purpose without 
introducing the complications brought about by the existence of six 
kings within our view. But perhaps the Kautiliya wants also to make 
a pointed reference to the gains or losses likely to accrue to the two 
allies from the rear-attacks, and hence what could have been explained 
with a lesser amount of complication has to be done with two sets of 
six kings. 

The circumstances in view of which the Kautiliya offers directions 
for the guidance of a king bent on taking to the appropriate course 
of action when a neighbouring king inimicalto him is out or about to 
be out on an expedition against his enemy, are : 

I(a) Ifthere be two kings, one strong and the other weak, and 
if both are out on expedition against their respective enemies, then 
of the two kings who are enemies (of the invading kings) in alliance in 
the rear, the one who attacks the strong king becomes a gainer, because 
the strong king after defeating his enemy in front would have grown 
stronger, and consequently could have brought about the ruin of his 
rear-enemy if he had not been thwarted during his expedition against 
the frontal enemy ; while the other rear-enemy who attacks the weak 
king during his operations against the enemy in front does not make 
any gain, because left to himself, these operations alone would have 
weakened him further leaving in him no desire to make an attack upon 
the rear-enemy. 

(b) The other circumstances being the same as above, if the two 
kings invading their enemies be of equal strength, the rear-enemy 
who attacks the rear of the one who has made preparations on a 
vast scale (as opposed to the other who has made small preparations) 
becomss a gainer, the reason being the same as given above, 

(c) The other circumstances being the same as in (a) if the 
strength and preparations of two kings invadiug their enemies be 
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equal, the réar-enemy who attacks the rear of the one who brings 
all his forces to bear upon the invasion becomes a gainer, because the 
capital remains unguarded and the defeat becomes easy, 

(d) The other circumstances being the same аз in (a) if, the 
strength, preparations, and the numerical strength of the army of two 
kings invading their enemies be equal, the rear-enemy attacking 
the king out on an expedition against a calamitra (an enemy without 
forts) becomes à gainer, while the rear-enemy who attacks tlie king 
invading the territory of a sthitamitra (i.e. an eremy with forts) does 
not make any gain, because the king who invades a calàmitra can be 
easily successful] and can turn round to attack his enemy in the rear 
after the acquisition of strength by his success, while the other king 
who attacks an enemy possessing forts has no prospect of acquiring 
additional strength through success as he is sure to be repulsed by 
his énéiny ; further, he -may come back without waging any war at all 
and therefore without having the occasion to suffer any loss of men 
and money, He is thus in a position to retaliate if his rear be 
attacked, 

2 There being the two sets of three kings as supposed already, 
the rear-enemy attacking the king who is out on an expedition against 
a king who happens to be dharmika (righteous) becomes а gainer, 
because an attack from the rear upon such a king meets with the 
disapprobation even of his own men. | 

In similar circumstances, an advantage is also gained by the 
king who makes a rear-attack upon another inimical king who is out: 
on an éxpedition against his enemy and is unpopular by reason of 
being (i) a spènd-thrift in regard to patrimony (milahara), (ii) a squan- 
дегег of wealth acquired from time to time during his reign (tadat- 
vika) or (iii) ап accumulator of wealth by oppressing the officials and 
rélations (kadarya).! 

3 In a similar situation comprising two sets of three kings, 
the one who makes a rear-attack upon another who is invading the 
territory of the third king who was a mitra (friendly) but has now 
turned hostile to him, becomes a gainer because the hostility between 
thé second and-the third king was not likely to last long and hence 
he would have turned to fight with the enemy іп the rear (ie. the 
first king) shortly alter, had he not been brought to bay beforehand 
in the present plight with one enemy in front and another in the rear. 


r For the meanings of the terms, see K., II, ch. 9, p. 69. 
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4 In this case the two sets of three kings are there, but 
in one set, the pirgnigraha is attacking a king who is invading a 
mitra ie. one who was friendly but is now hostile to him, while in 
the other set, the pársnigraha is attacking a king whois invading 
an amitra (ie. a natural enemy) Here, the latter pargnigraha is 
a gainer, because by the ruin of an enemy the invader could have 
increased his strength and turned round towards the king who is now 
his pargnigraha to fight him perhaps successfully jon account of his 
increased power, but by the rear-attack in the midst of his invasion 
against his enemy, an effective check can be put upon his power, 
reducing him to a weakened position, In regard to the former parsnt- 
graha, the state of things is different, because he is attacking a king 
who is waging a suicidal war with his former friend whase ruin 
would but serve to make the former weak and therefore unable to turn 
round to fight against the king who is now his pàargnigráha, °+ 

s Of two kings (in the two groups of three kings each as men- 
tioned already), the one attacking from the rear another king who has 
returned unsuccessful (on account of the rear-attack) in his military 
operations against a third sovereign though he had expected much gain 
from same, or has suffered much loss in that unsuccessful attempt, be- 
comes a gainer as contrasted with the other pargnigraha of another king 
who had not much expectation of gain even if he had been successful 
in his operations against his enemy and has actually returned unsuccess- 
ful but has not suffered much ;loss in this unsuccessful attempt on 
account of the rear-attack, The point to be noticed in the two cases is 
that the former pargnigraha is a gainer, because he had as his neighbour 
a strong enemy who could have reduced the inimical king in the 
rear to a humble position if he had been allowed to grow stronger 
by defeating his frontal enemy without any hindrance being put in 
his way by а rear-attack. The thwarting of this powerful king is 
therefore a distinct gain to the rear-invader ; while in the other case, 
the king out on an invasion upon his enemy’s territory had not 
much expectation of gain even if he had been successful and could 
not therefore have added much to his strength. Hence, he had not 
been so much a menace to the security of position of the parsnigraha 
and therefore the rear-attack does not confer upon him a real benefit 
as it does in the case of the other pargnigraha, 

6 Of the two parsnigrahas of two other kings out оп expedi- 
tions against their respective enemies, the parsnigraha of the king 
who comes back successful in his expedition inspite of the rear-attack 
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but has lost much in men and money gains "more than the other 
párenigráha of the king who comes back successful from his expedi- 
tion in'spite of the rear-attack and has suffered a much lesser loss 
in men and money, 

7 Of the two pársnigráhas of two other kings out on invasion 
against their respective enemies, the parsnigraha of the king whose 
enemy is able to cause him much harm becomes a gainer as com- 
pared with the other parsnigraha who does not have this advantage. 

8 Of two pàrsnigráhas of two other kings engaged in attacks 
upon their enemies, the one who possesses a larger and more efficient: 
army, and is fighting with a fort as his base of operations, or has his 
kingdom situated on either side (párávasthayin) of that of the king 
attacked and is therefore near the yatavya (i.e. the yatavya of the king 
whose territory is invaded from the rear) becomes a gainer as compared 
with the other pargnigraha who does not possess these advantages, The 
advantages enjoyed by а pārśvasthāyin rearinvader is that being 
meat the aforesaid yatavya, he can easily combine with him and make 
a raid upon the capital (of the king whose rear has been attacked). 

9 Of two kings attacking the rear of a Madhyama (a State of 
medium power within the mandala) during its hostilities with its 
enemy, and coming back successful after such rear-attack, the one 
who has been able to alienate from the Madhyama a State friendly 
to it, or to convert an enemy of his own into a friend becomes a 
gainer than the other, 

This also applies to the rear-invader of an Udastna (i.e. the Super 
State within the mandala), 

According to the Acaryas, success in both frontal invasion and 
rear-attack is achieved through mantrayuddha, i.e., causing losses to 
the enemy through secret agents and informants, A face to face 
“fight in the open field brings about such а loss of men and money 
that a victory turns out to be a defeat in reality, Kautilya is of a 
different opinion and holds that the enemy should be put down at 
any cost. He, however, suggests one or two aspects of the question 
which should be kept in view by the two parties engaged in a fight, 
If the losses of men and money sustained by both the parties be ` 
equal, then the one who has first fought with the help of the düsya- 
bala (army composed of recalcitrant men) and has lost it, loses less 
than the one who has not done so, Should both the parties have 
taken to this course, the one who has lost the düsyabala stronger and 
more recalcitrant than' that of the other isa gainer, The same is the 
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case in regard to fights with the help of the amitra-bala and the atavt- 
bala, | 

The rear invaders are of three kinds, viz. 

(а) Sàmantas ie, those kings whose kingdoms are contiguous 
to the territory of the king attacked from the rear, 

(b) Prsthatovarga, Le, those kings whose kingdoms are separated 
from .the territory of the king upon whom the rear-attack is made 
by reason of the existence-of one or more other kingdoms, 

(c) Prativegas are those kings whose kingdoms are situated on 
either side of the king upon whom the rear-invasion is made, 

Antardhi is a weak king with its territory intervening between 
those of two other powerful kings. Weak as he is, he is unable to 
make a rear-invasion, When attacked, he can be only on the defen- 
sive by stationing himself in a fort or a forest, 

From what has been said above, it will be noticed that a king can 
"either be an abhiyoktr, a yatavya or a pàáranigraha, i.e, an invader, the 
king invaded, and the rear-invader with reference to one who has 
already proceeded against his frontal enemy. The following sugges- 
tions for the guidance of the aforesaid kings are offered: ` 

Аз an.abhiyoktr, Ве’ can have recourse to causing a fight to take 
place between his parsnigraha (rear-enemy) and akranda (rear-friend) 
and also between his parsnigrahasara (friend of the rear enemy). and 
akrandasara (friend of the rear friend), In front, he can also bring 
about a fight between his ari-mitra (friend of the enemy) and mitra 
(friend), and also between mitra-mitra (friend’s friend)-and — ari-mitra- 
mitra (friend of the enemy's friend). . | i Bl 

‚Аз a yütavya, he can cause his mitra to attack the rear of his 
enemy, and his mitra-mitra to-face the akranda of the enemy, 

. As a pürgpigráha, he can reduce his difficulties by bringing about 
a conflict between his parsnigrahasara and akranda, | | 

In conclusion, the Kautiltya recommends to every king the sta- 
tioning of envoys aud secret agents in all the States of his mandala 
and thus keep himself and his principal officials informed of what is 
going on in those States, It is also maintained .in inter-state 
relations though  inimical measures may have to be taken in 
secret, 


NARENDRA NATH LAW 


I The amitra-bala is obtained from a former enemy and the 
atavi-bala is recruited from the forest tribes (see &., IX, 2), 


On Some Castes and Casterorigins in Sylhet? 


The bulk of the sources of information about castes is of the 
nature of tradition. The epigraphic records constitute the most 
authentic evidence, but their number is very few and the references 
contained therein are ‘indirect, The literary accounts, such as the 
Dharmaégastras (specially, the Paragara-samhita, and the Vyasa-samhita), 
the Puranas (specially, the Brahmavaivartta and the Padma), the Kula- 
granthas or Kulapaüjikas etc., are vitiated by partiality, fabrication of 
facts and lack of historical sequence and criticism. In the genealogi- 
cal accounts (vaméavali) of some of the, prominent families of Bengal 
and Sylhet we have another source of information; but these accounts 
too, in most cases, contain unauthentic history. 

Castes and sub-castes are still in the process of formation, and 
confusion of castes is but a normal though slow phenomenon 
of present day social life. Two typical cases of caste-formation in 
the present generation are known to me, In the Jaintia ‘рег- 
ganah a Brahmana family from the .Brahmanbaria sub-division 
of the Tippera district settled down some seventy years ago 
on a Brahmottara grant of the Jaintia raj. Two brothers only 
now survive in the family, and as its habitat is situated іп a very’ 
out of the way | place, matrimonial relations cannot be easily 
effected with other Brahmana families of the same status, The elder 
brother set up sometime ago a sort of marital relation with a female 
member of the Kumar caste living in the eighbourhood. Asa result 
of this the family is now reduced to the position of a Varna Brahmana. 
In the other case, a ‘Brahmana’ Manipuri of Srimangal has introduced 


——— - 
r The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: ` 
. El=Epigraphia Indica. IA-Indian Antiquary. IB Inscriptions 
of Bengal (V. R. Society, Rajshahi), EH=Smith’s Early History of 
India (4th Edition). PI=People of India by Risley, УК = Višvakosa 
‘by N. N. Vasu, CR=Census Report. SI=Srihatter Itivrtta by 
Acyuta Candra T attvanidhi, BJI=Bañger Jatiya Itihasa, IHQ= 
Indian Historical Quarterly. Sli=South Indian Inscriptions by 
. Hultzsch, 
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the Bengali system of naming in his family, inasmuch as he calls him- 
self a ‘Chatterjee.’ In course of the second or the third generation, I 
am sure, the family will merge itself into the Bengali Brahmana com- 
munity, claiming descent from some mythical ancestor. 


Brihmanas 


. The brahmanas may be considered ‘under four different sec- 
tions viz, the Vaidika with its sub-group, the Sampradayika ; 
the Radhi and the Varendra; the Varna-Brahmanas ; and the’ 
Grahavipras or Ganakas. None of these sections with perhaps 
the exception of a few classes of Varna-Brahmana claims to have 
originated in the district, Most believe themselves to be settlers from | 
outside. ‘ 

The Vatdika-Sampradiyikas are regarded as the earliest of the 
Brahmana settlers of Sylhet and the tradition goes that they migrated 
from Mithila (North Behar), As a matter of fact they follow the Smrti 
of the Mithila school in preference to that of the Bengal school. ‘It is 
significant in this connection to mention that the Mithila school is the 
older of the two, Three Kulagranthas—Vaidika-samvadint, Vaidika- 
puravrtta, and Vaidika-nirnaya—written in modern times allege that 

‘aking of Tripura named Adi-dharmapha brought five Vaidika Brah- 
manas from Mithila in 641. A.D. in order to assist him in his per- 
formance of a Vajíia ceremony, The king finally persuaded the 
Brahmanas to settle down in Brahmottaras granted by him. This 
gift, It is further alleged, was recorded in a copper-plate now lost. We 
‘are further told that in 1195 A.D. another migration from Kanauj. 
followed and a king of Tripura granted by a copper-plate charter 
extensive lands to one Nidhipati.! But there is no evidence to show 
` that the copper-plate ever existed, although it is possible that a 
historical background lies behind this tradition. .New light is however 
thrown on the problem of migration of the Vaidikas to Sylhet by the 


г Banger Jatiya іаѕ (Brahmanakanda) by N. №. Vasu, part 
П, 185-186; SZ, bk. II, pt. गृ, рр. 56 and 64; Gait’s History of 
Assam, 268 

2 SL, bk, И, ch, I, 67; Vaidika-sattasya by Mahendra Chandra 
_ Каму atirtha (Silchar) 
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discovery of a series of copper-plates in the Райсакһапја perganah of 
the Sylhet district. The students of Indian history are grateful to Mm. 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyavinod for publishing the | 
inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indica, The’ Nidhanpur copper-plate 
inscriptions! of King Bhaskaravarman of Kamariipa, dated circa 650 
A.D., record -the renewal of the grant of an extensive Brahmottara to 
some 200 Brahmanas of different gotras and padavis (family titles) by 
king Bhütivarman, great-grandfather of Bhaskaravarman, about 500 
A.D. For reasons stated in the appendix I take it that the inscriptions’ 
relate to the settlement of a big batch of Brahmanas in and about 
modern Paticakhanda in Sylhet about 500 A.D, and onwards,? The 
kings of Kamarüpa which included: Sylhet (see appendix), seem to have 
adopted a systematic policy of inviting brahmanas to their kingdom, 
It is apparently for this reason that Kāmarūpa became a centre 
of Brahmanical faith, and the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang, 
writing in the seventh century A.D. informs us that the devas 
were worshipped there and ‘Buddhism had по hold whatever,3 
Now, wherefrom did the Brahmana settlers come ? From ап examina- 
tion of the names of the donees we come across the following pada- 
vis : Ghoga, Deva, Datta, Dama, Sena, Soma, Palita, Kunda, Pala, 
Dasa, Bhatti, Bhüti, Naga, Mitra, Nandi, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar tells 
us that most of these padavis are still to be found among the Nagara 
Brahmanas of Gujerat and that the padavi Nagara is to be met with 
inthe name of a Sylhet Brahmana of the rsth century A.D. We 
further note that the tutelary deity of the Nagara Brahmanas was, and. 
still is, HatakeSvara.* It is highly interesting to note that in several 
. places in Sylhet, e., at Churkhai, Paficakhanda and Gutatikar 
Нађакебуага-6іуа is worshipped.  Hatake$vara-Siva is also known as 
Hatta-natha or Hattaratha-Siva, and I have no doubt that the very 


I EL, XII, 65.79; ХІХ, 115-125, 245-250, 

2 After having written this paper I came across Mr, Ghosh's 
valuable contribution on the grant of Bhaskaravarman and the Nagara 
Brahmanas published in Z, Н. Q., 1930, No. 1, pp. ` 60-71. I am agree- 
ably surprised to find out that our conclusions are materially the same; 
there are. however certain new matters which I have tried to bring 
to light. "mE 
| 3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, И, p. 186. 


4 ‘LH, Q. 1930, p. 69. 
5 dbi. 6 SI, bk. І, ch. 9, 128, 


` 
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name Srihatta (Sylhet) is derived from the name of this sept-deity of 
the Nagara Brühmanas, The conclusion is irresistible that the emperors 
of Kamarüpa pursued a systematic policy of colonising Sylhet with 
Марага Brahmanas and thereby introducing orthodox Hinduism? 
in the outlying parts of the empire, The original seat of the Nagara 
Brahmanas was the Sapadalakga (Siwalik) hills in the Punjab and 
it is likely that they were settled in Mithila about the time of 
Bhütivarman. j f 

Аз a matter of fact among the Maithil ‘or Tirhutiya Brahmanas 
of Behar there is a section called Nagar, It is thus highly 
probable that the Nagar Brahmanas of Mithila colonised Sylhet. 
A section of the Vaidik Brahmanas of Sylhet calls itself Sampradayika. 
As far as I know there is no special significance of this expression. 
I have therefore a suspicion that it is only a modern literary infiltration 
of the long-forgotten significant term Sapadalakga. Sapadalakga 
Brahmanas, we note, are mentioned in the Karatoya-mahatmya.® 

The Radhi Brakmanas of Sylhét, as can be gathered from the 
genealogical accounts of some families, migrated to the district from 


'Radh (roughly Burdwan and Hooghly). The small community of the 


Vürendra Brühmanas similarly migrated from Varendra-Bhimi (North 
Bengal. No definite date can be assigned to these migrations, In'a 
few cases genealogy takes us back to the 15th or 16th century. A.D. 
But perhaps the Marhatta raids, popularly known as ‘Bargir-hangama’, 


‘of the 18th century caused these migrations, The Varna-Brahmanas 


are those brahmanas who cater for the religious and spiritual needs 
of the so-called depressed classes. This group consists of two sections, 
one formed by the selection of certain persons by a parti- 
cular caste, and the other is that of the brahmanas who have degraded 
‘themselves to the extent of attending to the needs of the low castes, 
This latter class is also known as ‘Patita-Brahmanas’ or sometimes 
as Srotriya-Brahmanas. The Nathas or Yugis (Yogla) who at onë 
time were regarded as a weaving caste, select even now from 
amongst ‘themselves their own priests whom they called Mahantas or 
Mahatmas. Some of the Yogi-Brahmanas are now claiming themselves 
to be of a different origin and are assuming. the padavis ‘Sarma’ 


1 Cf. Avakirpa-varpásrama-dharmá-pravibhágaya in line 35 and 
prakasitaryadharmalokah in line 37 of the Nidhanpur Plate of Bhas- 
kara-varman (ZI. XII, 75). | a ee 

2 PL, 163; ГК. XV, 405. 3 LH.Q. 1930, no, 1, 70. 
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‘Cakravarti’ etc, Similarly, a body of Mali-Bráhmapas are calling 
themselves simply brahmanas and are trying to merge themselves 
into the higher caste,’ The small community of the ‘Gour-Govindi’ 
Brahmanas attached to the ‘Patar’ caste of the Sadar Sub-division has 
been probably formed by selection. Most of the Varna-Brahmanas 
are apparently indigenous, There is no evidence to show that they 
migrated here from some other place, 

The Grakavipras or Ganakas or Acüryss who pursue Astrology 
(including Astronomy) and kindred mystic lore for their main occu- 
pation claim to be brabmanas, and are also known as Sakadvipi 
Brahmanas, that is, Brahmanas of Saka origin. . According to tradition 
Ganaka was born of a Sakadvipi father and a Vaiéya mother.2 The 
Заказ penetrated into India from the North-west from about the 
middle of the 2nd century В,С. onwards? The route of migration 
followed by the Sakadvipt Brahmanas from Western India to Sylhet 
was probably through Bengal. The Hindu society required and still 
requires their services for inultifarious ceremonies and rites. In the 
caste-scale the Ganakas and Grahavipras occupy a low position among 
the brahmanas. As they are claiming rank with high caste brahma- 
nas, their number is diminishing.*- 


Vaidyas and Kayasthas 


The distinction between the two castes, however wide it 
may be in Bengal, is not at all noticeable in Sylhet, and free 
marital relations are established between them. This is very 
significant from the standpoint of history. The intelligentsia of the 
two communities are trying to establish claims to be regarded as 
Brahmanas or Ksatriyas*, and in their attempts to study history from 
their own particular view-point, important facts of social history have 
` been either lost sight of or twisted. Thus, iuspite of the fact that the 


I СА. (Assam), 1921, vol. Ш, pt. 1, 147. - 

2 VK, V, 196-197; Si, bk, I, ch. 7, p.715 /áti-Pusüvrtta by 
Pandit Suryakumir Tarka-sarasvati (Silchar), 93; Sambandha-nirnaya 
by Lalmohan Vidyánidhi (Calcutta, 1909), 557, 

3 BJT (Brahmana-kanda), bk, П, pt. 4; Z4, XL, 18, 

4 CR. vol, IV, (Assam), pt. 1901, р. 129. 

5 YA, 111, 578 and. XIX, 528, B/I, Kàáyastha-kandu ; Vaidya- 
salir Твйа; by Basanta Kumar Sen-Gupta; Adyastha Purina by 
Sasibhusan Nandi. 
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Sena kings of Bengal call themselves ‘Brahma-Kgatriyas’', they are 
regarded as Kayasthas by one class of writers? and as Vaidyas by 
another class? Now, we note that all over the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Kathiawar, Gujerat and the Deccan there is a caste called ‘Brahma- 
kgatra, which as pointed out by Dr D. В, Bhandarkar, was originally 
constituted of Nagar Brahmanas.¢ We may thus regard a section at least 
of the Vaidyas and Kayasthas as belonging to the same stock, that 
is, Nagar -Brahmanas, If the arguments put forth above are sound, 
the Brahmanas, Vaidyas, and Kayasthas should be regarded as 
originally belonging to the same stock, It is very well-known that the 
terms ‘Kayastha’ and‘Vaidya’ at one time indicated only two functional 
groups of scribes or royal corrtiers™ and physicians respectively 
Speaking about Sylhet we thus note that іп the Nidhanpur copper- 
plate inscription the word ‘Kayastha’ is used in the sense of a scribe 
or some royal functionary,s and no caste is meant. It is also a matter 
of common knowledge that nowhere except in Bengal the Vaidyas 
are regarded as a distinct caste, The second Bhatera copper plate 
inscription, dated circa IIth ог rath century A.D, tells us of one 
Vanamili-kar, “the light of the Vaidya-vamsa.”6 The expression 
'Vaidya-vam$a! does not necessarily imply ‘Vaidya-jati’ or Vaidya 
caste, but apparently a family that produced physicians, Inspite of 
his family-tradition to be a physician Vanamali, however, served the 
king as ‘Raja pattalika’ (Keeper of Royal Documents), an office akin 
to that of a Kayastha. In Sylhet thus no clear-cut distinction between 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas grew up from historical times, Sylhet was 
also unaffected when in the twelfth century A.D. king Vallalasena of 
Bengal introduced ‘Kulinism’ to prevent confusion of castes, This 
accounts for the reason as to why the Vaidyas and Kayasthas of 
Sylhet are looked down upon by the Bengal castes. — 

The padavis of the Vaidyas and Kayasthas are also to some extent 
the same, Thus, to mention a few instances, Sena, Gupta, Dutta, 
Nag, Das, Palit, Candra, Kar, Nandi, Kundu, Pal, Dhar, Deva, Som, 


I Or, Karnáta-Esatriyas. ZB., LH, 46, 110. 2 Seep, 720, п. 5. 

3 Ша. 4 EH.,435-436 ; Al, XII, tt. 

5 EL, ХИ, 75, line 49 (Cf, Lekhayita in line 50). 

6 PASB, 1880, 153, lines 24-25; Rajapattalikah krti vaidya- 
vamSa-pradipah Sri-vanamili-karah. І intend to publish a revised read- 
ing of the inscription, For a discussion of the date of the Bhatera 


plates see ЕГ, XIX, 278. 
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Rakeit, Aditya, Indra, Adya, Bisvas, Rajavamát and Guha are looked 
upon аз both Vaidya and Kayastha titles.t It is noteworthy that 
most of these surnames with the additional common epithet “Svimi 
were in vogue-among the Brahmanas of Sylhet of about 500 A,D.? 
Even now the above-mentioned titles (without the epithet ‘Svami’) 
prevail among a certain section of the Vaidika Brahmanas of Cuttuck 
Midnapur and the Deccan. This coincidence of padavis ог paddhatis 
among the Brahmanas, Vaidyas and Kayasthas may be accounted 
for thus: originally the same caste, the Nagar Brahmanas, pur- 
` sued the three respectable professions of priest-craft, medicine and 
government service, But the functional differences created a tendency 
towards.a. split specially when people of the Dasa caste (see below) 
began to be admitted into the ranks of royal courtiers. The situation 
was accentuated by the ‘hypergamous’ marriage-custom (anuloma- 
‘vivaha). that, I suppose, prevailed among the Nagara or Vaidika 
Brahmanas of Sylhet. We notice that the males of. the Maithil or 
Tirhutiya group of Nagar Brahmanas are even now allowed to marry 
the females of a lower caste under the ‘Anuloma’ custom.* The issue 
of such marriages occupy a lower rank than their fathers ‘but a higher 
rank than their mothers’. Such a sociological phenomenon may have 
slowly taken place through the centuries that passed between circa 
500 A.D. and our own times, Movement of families or individuals 
from one place to another combined with the drawing up of faked ` 
genealogies easily covered up, as they do now, such caste-origins, The 
real padavis, Sena, Datta, Soma, Palita etc, were transferred 
from fathers to sons, while fathers themselves retained in cons 
tradistinction only the epithet ‘Svam? or its equivalents Gosvami, 

1 VÉ. ПІ, 578 (Kayastha): Vaddya-jatir-itihis, vol, 1, 233ff. See 
also Candraprabha quoted in vol, II, 3. 

2 El, XIX, 121-125 and 248-250, Compare the state of things 
in Bengal about the उ century A.D, In the Rampal copper plate 
of Sricandra the padavi of a Brahmana family is Gupta-Sarman (/B., 
5, lines. 27-28). In the Belava plate of Bhoja Varman, dated с, 11th or 
I2th century A.D, we find the name of a Rrahmana family.with the 
title Deva Sarman (J£, 21, ll 43-45) See also Г Н. Q. 1930, 
Мо, 1, p. 68. i | 

3 ИК. XIX, 487, 400; the titles In vogue in these places are 
Kar, Dhar, Rath, Nandi, Dasa, Pati, Bhadra etc, 

4 РІ, 215; VK, XV, 405. 
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Bhattacharyya, Cakravartti etc, It is exceedingly interesting to 
note that even now a section of the Kayasthas (or Vaidyas) of Sylhet 
uses the padavis, Svāmī and ‘Gosvāmī In the padavi ‘Purakayastha’ 
or ‘Purkait’ (meaning the head scribe or chief courtier), which is so 
common among the Brahmanas and Kayasthas of Sylhet, there is 
probably a survival of the caste-affinity described above, It is pos-. 
sible that the dis¢iples of the Brahmanas mentioned in the Nidhanpur 
plates, whatever their caste might have been, assumed the padavis of 
their preceptors, who, in contradistinction to their clientele, called 
themselves 'Svam? or its variants. 

. Finally, we should note that the migrations of Vaidyas and Kayas. 
thas from Bengal as well as close association with Bengal have been 
accentuating the distinction between the two castes, 


Disas and their sub-castes 


It has been pointed out above that in early times (between circa 
500 A.D. and 1100 A.D.) the distinction between the Brahmanas, Vai- 
dyas and Kayasthas was not acute and was based more or less upon 
functional differences. The ranks of the Vaidyas and Kayasthas, on 
account of their respectability and professional value, were swelled 
by accretions from the lower ranks through the adoption of certain 
common padavis, such as, Datta, Dasa, Sena. In earlier times, I 
think, the humbler ranks went by the general name ‘Dasa, ie., of the 
*Dasa-kula’ which stood in contrast.to the Deva-kulas or Devas or the 
twice-born formed by the above-named three castes, In the 2nd 
Bhatera copper plate inscription we read of the ‘conscientious Srt 
Madhava the scion of the Dasa-kula’ and of ‘Sri-Vanamili-kar, the 
light of the Vaidya-vam$a'? In these expressions it is noticeable that 
Sri-Madhava does not bear any family surname. We only know that 
he belonged to the Dasa caste or clan, He was however an educated 
man as the expression ‘conscientious’ (vivek1) implies, In the 





т The Purakayasthas of Sylhet seem to correspond to the 
Jyestha-Kayastha or Prathama-Kayastha of the Damodarapur plates 
(EL, XV), or of the Pala inscriptions (see Gaudalekhamala), Compare. 
also "Mahakayastha" of the Ramganj Copper plate of Tévaraghosa 
(1В., 153, 1. 15), 

2 РАВВ, 1880, p. 153, line 31: Viveki Sri-Madhavo dasakula- 
vatamSah ; and line 25 : Vaidyavaméapradipah Sri-vanamilikarah, . 
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-case of $rr-Vanamali-kar his family surname as well as his family-rank. 
is mentioned, Evidently there is an indirect reference to their be- 
longing to the two, ‘kulas, one to the Dasa-kula and the other to 
_ the Deva-kula. .Ап interesting survival of this broad distinction 
between the two kulas isstill noticeable, In Hindu marriages or 
other religious ceremonies either of the expressions ‘Deva’ or ‘Dasa’ 
is used according as the performer of such ceremonies is а twice-born : 
or not, in connection with the uttering of sacred formulas (mantras). 
‘A Dasa in Sylhet nowadays may be a Vaidya (with the additional 
padavt Gupta), а Kayastha, a Kaivartta (or Jalika), a Mahisya 
(or Casi-Kaivartta) ог Halika, a Saha, and a байга. Under what 
. category then shall we reckon an educated man like Sri-Madhava of 
of the Bhatera plate? It is thus apparent that the Dasakula or Dasa 
clan or tribe or caste was sub-divided into a number of sub-castes 
whom we may consider under the following five groups : 

I The wealthy and the educated among the Dasakula sought rank 
among the Vaidyas, Kayasthas or even among the Brahmanas as 
Varna-Brahmanas (e,g., the. Dasa-Brahmanas), The padavi ‘Dasa’ 
was and still isa convenient doorway to allow passage to these ranks, 
This also explains why a section of the Dasas of Sylhet claims rank 
above the Kayasthas, 
` 2 , Salas and Sundis : The trading section came to be called Sahas 
or Sáhus (Siu) as well as Sundis, The words ‘Saha’, ‘Sahu’ are connect- 
ed with the words ‘Sadhu (and ‘Sarthavaha) implying tradesmen. 
When the appellations Saha and Sahu, so widely in vogue in Bengal 
and other parts of India from early times? were adopted by the Dasas, 
it was not difficult for the authors of the Kulapañjikas to connect them 
with some ancient Indian caste or sub-caste. Thus a section of the 
Sahas still carrying on trade call themselves Vaisyas or VaiSya-Sahas, 
. while others identify themselves with the  Kayasthas or even ` 
with the Vaidyas, Тһе Sundis* occupy a lower rank than the 
Sahas, wine-distillation being their main occupation, There is how- 
ever a tendency among them to use the padavi ‘Saha’ and to claim 
rank with the VaiSya-Sahds, According to tradition the Sundis were 
born of.a Vaiéya father and а Tivara mother or of a Kaivartta father 


1 The word may have been derived from Sanda (bull or bullock) 
- aswell. See VK. XXI, 527. 2 ИК. ХХІ, 526. 

3 SL, bk, I, ch. 7, 80; V/Z, Vaisya-Kanda, vol. I, 358-363. 

4 Apparently derived from Sunda, liquor (/atipuritativa, 112), 
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and à Gaņikā (harlot) mother.! >It is reasonable to think that this 
section received accretions from time to time from other parts of 
India through Bengal and Assam.2 

3 Casi-Katvartias or Mahisyas or Hilika or Hilui-disas : 
The section that took to cultivation came to be called the 
Hàlikas or Häluā-dāsas or Casi-kaivarttas’ or Mahisya-dasas or 
simply Mahisyas. As Mahisyas, this section claims descent from 
“the Mahisaka tribe referred to in the Mahabharata; the Mahigakas 
however appear to be Mlecchas, that is, non-Aryans.? Nevertheless 
they were a very powerful caste or clan, and so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned they are strongly represented in Midnapur, North Bengal 
(specially Rajsahi and Pabna), East Bengal (specially Mymensingh), 
Jessore and Nadia. From historical times: the Mahisyas occupied 
‘an important position. Students of Indian history are well acquain- 
ted with the successful rebellion led by the Casi-kaivartta caste 
under Divya ог Divyoka against King Mahipala II of Varendra (North 
Bengal) about 1080 A.D.* One of their royal lines ruled at Tamluk 
` aslatéas 1654.5 Some of the leading families of Sylhet claim to 
represent the old Mahisya caste. It is quite possible that some 
migrations took place specially from Mymensingh which is so conti- 
guous to the district. Some of the Рамиз who happen to be culti- 
vators are calling themselves Mahisya-dásas to the considerable chagrin 
of the educated section, The Jalia-Kaivarttas are also adopting this 
'padavi. The number of the Mahisya-dasas are apparently on the 
increase, The decennial Census operations have been accelerating the 
speed of this upward movement 


4 Kaivarttas or Jülika or jJalui-düsa: The. Kaivarttas or 
Kaivartta-dasas have been following the profession of fishing and, 
to some extent, that of boatman, They have their counter-part in 
the Mahimals ог Maimals among Muhammadans of the district 
The Kaivarttas are mentioned in ancient Indian literature as of 
mixed origin; and in the Manusamhitá (X. 34) they are given the 
epithet ‘Dasa’ From their ethnographical distribution itappears that 


r SI. bk. 1, ch. у, 80; ИК. ХХІ, 527. 

2 Cf. BJL, Vai$ya-Kánda, vol. I, 363. .- 

з VK. V, 497498 ; XIV, 700, : 

4 EH, 415-416 ; Gaudarijamala, 48, . s ИК. IV, 498. 
`6 VK. IV, 495-500. | 
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along with the Namašüdras they were the earliest inhabitants of Bengal 
and of Sylhet. A section of the Kaivarttas of Sylhet are gradually 
becoming Vaisnavas, a sectarian caste, The Jalikas occupy a lower 
.rank than the Halikas, 

5 "Sudras: А non-descript body under the name Südras or 'Südra- 
Зазаз’ may also be regarded at belonging to the Dasa-kula. It is 
.justly pointed out that the term *Südra" is now used чо denote a 
considerable number of castes of moderate respectability, the higher of 
whom are considered ‘clean’ Südras, while the precise status. of the 
lower isa question which lends itself. to endless controversy? In 
Sylhet 166,000 were reported to be Südras in the census of 1921,8 
This large number, we note, was due to many Patnis, Jalia-Kaivarttas ` 
and others having assumed this caste-name, As far as I know some 
Nama$Südras are also assuming the padavi ‘Sadra-disa.’ 

A Sidra group known generally as ‘Golims’ (domestic slaves) owes 
its origin to a sort of concubinage between a high caste male and a low’ 
caste female employed as a maid-servant, These assume the padavis 
Singh, Dasa, De, Deb, Pal, Рай, Sena, Dutta, Rakgita, Bhandari etc, ` 
and often bear the family cognomen of ‘Puti’, ‘Dad? etc, They were 
known at one time as Südras, and though this epithet still survives, 
to some extent, the general tendency on their part is to call them- 
selves Kayasthas, With the progress of education and culture, the 
‘Golam’ class is fast disappearing. As compared with the Siidra-dasas, 
Kaivartta-dasas or Namašüdras the Golam caste is considered ‘clean’, 


K, M. GUPTA 





I CR. 1601 (Ethnographic Арр.). For their transformation from a 
tribe into a caste see PI. 126. Cf, the tradition preserved in the “Datta- 
Vaméavali” by Kavi Gopinath Datta of Sylhet (18th century) : 


зіс Ardala mita yer) араз 9с sta ates ARR | 
दाबि ना शिन cez गकन 2438 | Эе वगडि करव अहे (नाक qe ॥ 
Баи by agata (मन (р. 82). 
2 Pl, 114, 3 СК. 1921, vol, IIT, pt, I (Assam), r47. 


4 Cf, the Sidra caste of Bengal and the Shagirdpesha of Orissa 
(PZ 84). See Sambandha-nirnaya (Lalmohan Vidyanidhi), 209. - 


The Ohando-Vedanga of Pingala 
I Identification of the Work 


. The date of the work’ on Sanskrit prosody which is ascribed to 
Pingala is uncertain. Weber who made a very thorough and extensive 
study of ancient Indian metres assigned it to ‘а period simultaneous 
with ‘the close of the Vedic Stra literature, or the commencement of 
the astronomical and algebraical literatures’, “His principal argument 
for placing this work at such a late date seems to have been that Piügala 
treated of highly elaborated metres found in the post-Vedic Sanskrit 
poetry.* After Weber had dealt with the subject the Bharata-Natyasisira 
which deals with metres in one of its chapters cameto light, The treat- 
ment of Sanskrit metres in this work is less developed than that of the 
‘extant Piùgala-sūtras. Both these works have metres under the 
three principal heads such as jiti, vigama (ardhasama) and samavrtta 
But the number of metres which the two works have under these prin- 
cipal heads differs very much, Their number in the Bharata-Natyasastra 
is much smaller than that in the Prigala-stitras, A comparative table 
‚ given below will make it сІеаг,2 


Kind of metre Number in Bharata NS Number in Pingala 
Jati metres 8 s | 30 
Visama 

(Ardhasama)] шее 7 35 
Samavrtta metres 38 f 76 


In view of these figures one can place Pingala after the Natya- 
вата. This brings down the date of Pingala to a time after 400 A.C.- 
700 A.C.3 

DERE EE | 
-I Hist. of Ind. Literature, London 1914, рр, 60, 231, and Indische 
Studién, viii, pp. 173, 178 
_ 2. The Chowkbámba Edn. of the Мйуаваяха has been used for 
this table as also the edition of Pzüzala-sU£ras occurring in a work on 
ancient Indian prosody by one A. B. published in 1882 

3 Bharata-Nátyaóéastra. has been assigned to various dates by 
different scholars. Vide Winternitz's Geschichte der indischen Litera- 
tur, Band ПТ, p. 8; and S. K. De, Sanskrit. Poetics, pp. 238. 
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But such a late date for Piügala creates one difficulty. Of the six 
works which treat of Vedic metres, the treatment of the subject 
in the Pingala-suira and the Santhiyanabrauta sūtra appears to be 
rather crude and inadequate when compared with the rest. Now 

“such an inadequate treatment of Vedic metres at an age when works 
like the Nidanastitva, Rk-pratisikhya, and Anukramanpis have already 
made more elaborate studies of the subject! cannot be satis- 

` factorily explained. That the person who could make an exhaustive 
treatment of classical metres should have perfunctorily done his part 
while handling Vedic metres does not seem to be plausible. 
The degree of plausibility further diminishes when it is remembered 
that Piügala's sütras have been traditionally known as the Cando-: 
Vedatga. One may therefore be inclined to surmise that the treatment 
of Vedic and non-Vedic metres in the Jtigala-stitra is not 
by the same author, And indeed when Weber thought that Pingala’s 
chapters II & ИТ on the Vedic prosody were more ancient than the 
` remaining parts aud they might belong to the original Pihgala- 
suras, he probably lent support to such a view.? | 

А careful study of the extant Prigala-stitra is likely to confirm 
one's belief in the possibility of the dual authorship of the work. The first 
thing that will strike a careful observer is that chapters II & III dealing 
exclusively with Vedic metres bear no organic relation with the rest of 
the work. If they are taken out, chapters I, IV-VIII (excepting the 
first seven sūras of the chapter IV) will make a perfect treatise on 
metres of classical Sanskrit. The existence of these seven 594725 
in chapter IV will be accounted for later on, 

Writers on Vedic prosody without a single exception ignore the 
rules of sequence (ie. the scheme of short and long syllab:es). The 
only thing which concerned them was classifying metres according to 
the number of syllables ina foot in a stanza and giving names to 
them, This latter characteristic is to be found in chapters II and III 
of the Pingala-su£ras. They do not at all trouble themselves about the 
quantity (shortness or length) of syllables in a pada of any Vedic 
stanza, Thus the chapter I of the Pingala-sutra which invents technical 
terms to designate different metres of three syllables, and describes 
measures used in scanning sylíabic verses does not bear any organic 
relation to chapters II and IiI of this work, It may therefore be 


I Weber, Indische Studien, viii. 
2 Weber, Indian Literature, p. бо. 
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concluded that these chapters II and III of the Pzügala-sutras consti- 
tute the original sutra-work of Pingala on Chando-Veditga (Vedic 
prosody). It may be argued that sajWüs and paribhasas are always 
placed in the beginning and hence these definitions of technical 
terms have been, as a matter of course, placed at the beginning of 
the work, But this argument probably does not apply here. For, 
Panini, the author of the very type of su/ra-works, has definitions 
at the beginning, because they relate to all sections of the work. 
So it is to bs expected that definitions placed in the beginnin,, of 
Piügala's work will be related to all the following sections, But this is 
not actually the case. 

There is, however, one difficulty in our taking the two chapters 
as a separate work; for there remain still seven suras (in the begin- 
ning of chapter IV) which deal with Vedic metres. Dut on a closer 
examination of chapter III one discovers that the six closing sutras of 
chapter III bear unmistakable indications that the author has brought 
his subject of treatment (of Vedic metres) to a close with the last 
sūtra ofthe chapter, These six sivas together with a translation 
of them (according to authoritative commentaries) are given below : 


_ GI. aditah sandigdheh—When a metre is doubtful, the first foot 
determines it, 


62. devatüdita$ca— Also the deity etc, 


63. арніћ savita somo brhaspatir mitravaruna indro visvedevih— 
Agni, Savitr; Soma, Brhaspati, МиИга-Уагаца, Indra and ViSve-devah 
are respectively the deities of the seven metres (such as Gayatri etc, 
vide II, 1 and r4). 


64. svarüh sadjadayah—The seven notes such as sadja and the 
rest are respectively the notes of the seven metres. 

65. sita-stranga-pisanga-krena-nila-lohita-gaura — varnalh —White. 
variegated, brown, black, blue, red and golden are the colours of the 
seven metres, : 

66. agniveiya-kisyapa-gautami-ngirasa- bhirgava-kansika-vasisthint 
gotraviti—The seers of the seven metres respectively belong to these 
seven families, 


Now from an examination of the above six stitras it is evident 
that the author ends the treatment of his subject (Vedic metres) 
with the close: of the chapter III, Hence the sutras (on the Vedic 
metres) coming after this may be presumed as spurious or later 
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additions. An examination of the first seven sutras of chapter IV 
of the extant Piigala-stitra also shows that they are not from the 
hand of. the author of chapters П and III.. These seven sZ/ras of 
` ch. IV simply give the number of syllables that super-sized Vedic 
metres like atisakvart and aiyasti etc, contain, They, unlike sutras 
of chapter III, do not ‘give us any information. regarding the length- 
and number of padas (feet), Hence, they may be regarded as later 
additions but still are much anterior to the work on classical prosody 
ascribed to Pingala. Р 

Now in spite of all these facts it may be asked why and how the 
original Pitgala-suiras came to be dovetailed in a treatise on classical 
Sanskrit prosody.? The answer would probably be that the author 
of chapters I, IV-VIII of the extant Pingala-siira with a view 
to claim a greater antiquity and authority for his work and to give 
it a wider -currency introduced the work of Pingala in his own 
work;? | 





I Assumption of the existence of new metres is not at all indis- 
pensable in dealing with Vedic poetry. Ап atiakvari stanza can 
be called, according to chapters II and III of Piügala, the combina- 
tion of Gayatri and В+Лай. Piùgala (in chapter III. бї) says that 
when the metre is doubtful, the first foot determines it, Similarly 
ап a#yasti stanza is a combination of /аеай and Brhati (vide 
Macdonel's Vedic Grammar for Students, pp. 444 5). Thus the 
treatment of Vedic prosody in the Ré-pratisakhya and similar works, 
which deal with metres other than those mentioned in chapter II 
of Piñgala, makes no real advance on Vedic prosody. | 

`2 Every one knows that the work—süzra-work too—on Prakria 
prosody going by the name of Pingala belongs to a different author 
and to.a different period. If this work had not been on the prosody of 
Prikfia poetry we would possibly have found it along with the .Suzra- 
Work on Vedic and classical metres. 

3 Instances of such joining together of works on the same subject 
written at different times were not at all rare in ancient. India, 
Satyavrata Samaérami is of opinion that the Nighantu and the Nirukta 
proper are two different works. See his NMiruktalocana, Cal. 1907 
р. 15. This has also been made patent by Prof. Sköld, And his 
suggestion that the Purva and the Uttara Satakas of the Nirukta were 
compositions of different times may not be dismissed lightly (vide his 
Nirukta: Its place in the old Indian Literature, Its Etymologies, 1926)... 
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Therefore it may be concluded that chapters H and III 
of the extant Piùgala-sūtras constitute the original work of Pingala 
on the Vedic prosody. This view is further strengtheved by the first 
satra of chapter II which is really the beginning of the work. 
For it reads ‘chandah’ which means that the work is to discuss Vedic 
metres. This is an additional reason why one should challenge 
thé position of chapter Г. For, will not the sutra reading ‘chandal’ 
find a fitter place in the beginning of the whole work. That a 
pada has been defined long after the word occurs in the beginning 
of ch, If, in the tenth sūtra of chapter IV, very clearly shows 
the separateness of the two portions of the work dealing with Vedic 
and Classical prosody. Thus it may be concluded that chapters II 
and ПТ of the exta:t Pzgala-sutras constitute the original Vedanga ` 
Chandah-sütras of Pingala, while the chapters on classical metres 
a much later work. 


2 The Date of the Work 


The study of prosody began indeed very early in India, "The 
singers of the (Vedic) hymns," says Weber, "most naturaly have 
been cognisant of the metrical laws observed in them.” The technical 
names of some of the Vedic metres are found even in the later 
sūktas of ‘the Rg-veda, And in the BraAmamas the oddest tricks 
are played with them.’ The earlier portion of the Ramayana (II-VI), 
which has been assigned to 400-300 B.C., several times mentions 
Chandas as well as the Vedangas which included them.“ The mention 
` of the 82250, one of the six Velangas in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, 
enables us to trace the existence of a Chando-Vedanga even before 
500 B.c,—a date fixed by Prof. Macdonell as the lowest limit of the 


I In taking the word ‘chandas’ in the sense of ‘Vedic metre’ 
one has the authority of Panini who metonymically used the word 
to mean the Vedas, That the word subsequently came to be applied 
to classical metres does not, however, invalidate this earlier sense. 
Also see Macdonell, op. cit., р. 436 Ёп. І. : 

2 This first sutra introduces the subject. Similar phenomenon is 
observed in other stitva-works. 

3 History of Indian Lit, London, 1914, p. 23. 

4 Ct, Macdonell, of. cit, рр. 3071, 
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date of the. Brahmana literature! For, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the study of prosody synchronised with, if not preceded, 
that of phonetic studies, | 

But in spite of а very clear indication of the fact that the Vedic 
prosody came to be studied during ‘the first half of the millennium 
before Christ we do not possess any definite knowledge about any 
work of any author of this period. Works (excepting Pingala and 
Saükhayana S. Sütras) which deal with the Vedic prosody are in 
the opinion of scholars to be placed between 500 В.С. and 200 В.С. 
Rk-pratisikhya which treats of Vedic metres in much greater detail than 
Pingala, is evidently posterior in time to the latter, Vedinga Chandas- 
stitvas may be assigned toa period between боо в.с. and 500 B.C., if not’ 
earlier. But fortunately for us the lower limit of the age of Piüigala's 
Vedinga Chandas-sütras can be pushed further back, 

The Nirukta of Yaska explains the etymology of the word pipilika- 
madhya? a word which is not to be found in the Vedas but has been : 
used by Piñgala as the name of an irregular metre, And this word is 
not to be found in the Ré-prazisikhkya. This makes it probable that 
Yaska deals with the very word of Pingala and in that case Pingala may 
be anterior to Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, This view seems to re- 
ceive further corroboration from another fact which is discussed below. 

` The Nirukta of Yaska mentions ‘Parsadani’* which evidently stands 
for Parsada Sutras, alias the Rk-pratisakhya of the Saunaka school, 
Now the Mirukta has been placed in 500 &.C, Le, а century earlier 
than Panini who according to scholars has mentioned Yàska the author 
of the Nirukia, But as we shall see afterwards, Yaska mention- 
ed by Panini was probably not the reputed author of the Nirukta 
but a predecessor of his, belonging to the same gotra, Hence Vaska 
of the Nirukta did not probably belong to so early an age and his 
` date might be fixedat 400 B.C., if not later by a century or so, This 
date for Yaska would place the Rk pratisikhya in 500 B.C,5 Hence 


I Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1905, р. 202. 

2 Works like the Nidana Sūtra, Rkpritiikhya, Anukramanis of 
the R and the Yajurveda are assigned to a period between 500 B.C.. 
and 200 B.C., vide Macdonell— Hist, of Sanskrit Lif, chapter TX, 

3 Nirukta, ch, VII, 8-9, 6; ch. IL 57, ` 

4 ийа, ch. 1,6, 1, Jivánanda ed, Са]. 1891, | 

5 Macdonell thinks that the РупїййЁЛуаз in an older form were 
known to Panini, See his Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, p. 266, 
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the Vedinga Chandas-sutras of Piügala will. tentatively have to be 
assigned to about боо В,С.! 

The personality of Pingala is more obscure than his time, There 
is no means ‘of knowing either his parentage or his native place. 
“The name of Paifgya,’ says Weber, “belongs to one of the sages 
mentioned in the. Brakmana (Šatapatha) of the White Yajus and 
elsewhere, from whose family Yaska Paiigi was descended, and pro- 
bably also Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre"? From all 
' that has been said above about the date of Pingala this surmise of 
Weber seems to be: plausible, The name Paiügin which is un- 
doubtedly connected with that of Piügala 'is frequently mentioned 
in early writings, and a Pazügi-BraAmana must still have been in 
existence everi in Sayana’s time, for he repeatedly refers to it^ The. 
Pazhgi-kalpa is expressly? referred to: by the commentator of Panini, 
Besides this, Paiügin appears in the Kandanukrama of the Atreyi. 
school where he is described as the pupil of Vaiéampayana and the 
teacher of Tittiri, and in a Sama Sutra (Anupida Sutra) Paiügins 
are mentioned as one of the schools of the Rg-veda. All these 
facts -make it very probable that Pingala, the author of the Vedaiga 
Chandas-sütras, did flourish at a time in the latter half of the Brüh-. 
mana period when names like Paiügya and Раійсіп were common. 
Thus no serious objection can probably be raised against a tentative 
date of боо B.C. for Pingala, Тһе difficulty which the mention of 
Yaska by Piügala creates may bš explained by the fact that there 
is nothing to show that this prosodist Vaska is to be identified with 
the author of the Nirukta, and moreover, this later Yaska was already 
shown to be posterior in time to Pingala, · 

There is still one objection against the antiquity of Pingala, That in 
his Swiras Pingala has expressed numerals by words has. been considered 
by Weber to be the reason why the work should be of recent origin,® 


I Sadguru$isya (1200 А.С.) the commentator of the Anukramani 
records a tradition to the effect that Pingala was either a younger 
brother or a descendant of Panini. This appears to be impossible. 
But 700 В.С. has been the date of Panini according to R. G. Bhandarkar, 
In spite of this it is not safe to rely on this very late tradition, 

2 Weber, op. cil, p. 46. 3 Tbid, р. 46. 

4 Ibid, р. 41, Ёп. 30. 5 Weber, op. cit,, pp. 80 81, 

6 Op. cit., р. бо. | | 
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But such a reason seems to be futile, For; though he has admitted 
that this manner of expressing numerals was peculiar to Indians, yet 
.he could not cite any positive proof to the effect that Indians were . 
incapable of developing this art at a ‘very early date. That eight 
Vasus, eleven Adityas and twelve Rudras were mentioned in the 
earlier portion (iii 22, І 5) of the Aitareya Brahmana! (circa, 800 5.0.) 
makes it extremely probable that at about 600 B.C. Indians were in 
а position to use rlavah, rgayah, vasavah: rudrih and adityáh in the 
sense of 6, 7, 8, II and 12 respectively. There being nothing within 
the view to bar this probablity, one may place Pingala in -600 EC. at 
the latest. | | J | | 


MANOMOHAN: GHOSE 





I See p. 22 of Haug’s edition, 


MISCELLANY - 


On the origin of the Aryan word Istaka 


“Brick” is of great importance in the history of Indian civilisation 

on account of its use in the ‘architecture and the ritual To search for 
the origin of the word ‘brick’ would therefore result in throwing some 
light upon the origin of Indian civilisation. S, C Sarkar in his work 
Some Aspects of the earliest Social History of India”, has tried to 
prove that the word is of Dravidian origin This opinion has recently 
‘been. criticised by Otto Stein.?, My object here is first to give an 
` exposition of the two contradictory opinions and then to suggest a new 
“solution, 
. . Inthe Origin and Development of the Bengali Language I, р. 324, 
S.K, Chatterji gives "ntà-, °¢ntha-, itt(h)a- =ista-ka, In Hindi, there 
are the forms int, ith and ipth. In consequence of this, S. С Sarkar 
sees in ¿sapa а Sanskritisation of it, йа, which he connects with the 
Dravidian root #0; signifying “to dig, scoop out, hollow. From 
the same root, he derives the Dravidian name of brick, Аа, To the 
word ita in the Ath. V., v, vi, 14, 3, he assigns the meaning of ‘clay 
and recognizes the same root ‘in diverse toponymy Itli, tarsi 
Itawa, etc. From these he concludes that the Dravida of the 
Ganges valley have bequeathed to the Aryans the art of manufacturing 
and utilizing bricks 

The arguments of O. Stein are as follows: The Dravidian ety- 
mology must be rejected, because а root signifying “to dig” could 
not have given the name of ‘brick,’ Dravidian 2122 is without doubt 
a loan: word from the Indo-Aryan. Lastly, the Indo-European character 
of дайа is’ undoubted as is proved by its comparison with the 
Avestic 28ёуа.3 | | | 


r London, Oxford University Press, 1928 

2 Neuere Forschungen zur altindischen Sozialgeschichte, Rechts- 
` und Staatsrechtsliteratur, in Archiv Orientàlut, IIL i, рр. 67ff. 

3 The diversity. of the etymologies proposed shows the difficulty 
of the authors, According to PW, айй is derived from yaj; others 
- connect it with *aidh (cf, Walde, Lat, Etym, Wb, s.v. aedes ; Johansson, 
IF, 19, 1906, 136). Uhlenbeck tries to explain it by the root *azs, 
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I admit with Sarkar, the non-aryan origin of the name of “brick” 
and lam disposed to see in 24а the Sanskritisation of an ancient 
word. In regard to the origin of the word дона, I have tried to 
establish that the presence of forms comparable in Vedic and in 
Avestic is not sufficient to prove the Indo-European character of a 
word, On the other hand, O. Stein appears to have reason for his not 
accepting the derivation of istakz from a.Dravidian root meaning "to. 
dig." Itis therefore necessary to search for the origin of the word 
in some othér direction, 

In Pali we have. Zeddu and ledduka, “a ciod of earth”, to which 
corresponds Sanskrit estu, After proving the absence of aspiration 
in Pali, Geiger (Pali, Literatur and Sprache, Š 62) gives °letthu, “lettu = 
legiu, The Prakrits offer a large variety of forms: letthu, letthuya 
letthua, ledhukka, ledu, ledua, ledukha, lelu (Pischel, Gr. Pht, Sp. 
8394). On the side of Sanskrit legs, we find again nests, The words 
fosiujlosta have, т any case, the same sense, and the Prakrits 
further present us with a series of words Jodha, lotthaka etc. (Pischel, 
ibid). 1 have often observed that the mutability of forms is an index 
to the non-aryan origin of words 3; in this case, their multiplicity is 

. really amazing. 

The Santali, one of the well-known Munda languages, has exactly 
‚ an adjective 728०, “sticky, adhesive, as some kinds of clay” and a verb 
Jetkom, “to stick to, to adhere, To these, one can add Jefe dete "soft, mud- 
like, moist"; Jeta “dusty, covered with mud or dust, to plaster, to 
smear" (Campbell, Santali-English Dictionary), The existence of 
aroot common in Munda, viz, Jet, accounts for the Indo-aryan 
word legis, etc, signifying “clay, clod of earth”? | 

It is well-known that the drop of the initial is frequent in the Indo- 
aryan words of non-aryan origin,’ The change from 729४ to desta can be 
regarded as regular* and by apheresis it becomes esta, Ista- can be а 
Sanskritisation made upon a Middle-Indian form with e (cf. Је а, etc.) 


Lastly, the transition of “clod of earth? to “brick” semantically does 
not present any difficulty, 


I Rocenik Ovientalistycany, VII, pp. 125 ff, 
`2 Cf, the compound Zagtumaya, “made of clay, earthy,” 
3 Cf. Les Udumbara, JA., 1926, r, pp. 26ff, 


4 Bul. de la Soc, de Linguistique, ХХХІ, ii, рр. 478. °Lesta is to 
[estu as logta to Гойи, 
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There can be no doubt about the non-aryan origin of the root /ef, 
if we compare Santali Zefa “to plaster, to smear,” Mon lei "to plaster, 
to. smear,” and Semang Jit-/ut-“smeared” ; Santali Jete lete “soft, 
mudlike, moist,” Malay hat “soft, malleable” ; Semang ie’ at “soft 
earth, clay,” Malay @пай Йа? “clay” ; Khmer dei ét “clay” and Khmer 
ét “brick,” One may, however, raise the objection that the modern 
. Mundas are not aware of the use of bricks, To that my answer 
would be that it is due to the fact that these people, .impoverished 
as they were being driven back by the Aryans, have been in decadence 
fora long time, Nothing prevents us to hold that the degenerated 
Santals are the descendants of the people who built Harappa and 
`Mohen-jo Daro, In Indo-China, the Chams are in an analogous situation 
They have also a word akiak for designating brick, but they have 
forgotten the art of manufacturing those large and solid bricks, with 

hich their ancestors constructed so many admirable monuments. Here 
. and there, however, through impoverishment resulting from foreign 
invasion, the ancient technique has disappeared 

If one admits that Sanskrit'zsta#a@ is non-Aryan, it is undoubtedly 
` necessary also to assign the same origin to the Avestic z$/ya. The 
conclusion that may be drawn therefrom is that we must suppose the 
existence ofa common linguistic substratum both in India and in 
á part, at least, of Iran. I hope to show later on that this hypothesis can 


account for a large number of facts, 
JEAN PRZYLUSKI 


An Inscription of Asoka discovered at Yerragudi 


f More than two years ago, we learnt of the discovery of ап inscrip- 

tion of Agoka, the great Maurya emperor of India, ata place named 
Yerragudi in the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency. Since 
then, I have never seen it edited. Some days ago, I found а photo- 
graph of the inscription in the Telugu Magazine Bharati (Sep 
tember, 1929),! published from Madras There were some notes by 
Mr. Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma on the find and the findspot of 
the inscription, 


‘т Professor D, В, Bhandarkar of the Calcutta "University kindly 
lent me a copy of this issue, 
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This inscription is not altogether new. It is only another version 
of the so-called “Minor Rock Inscriptions,” which have been found at 
seven different places in Northern and Southern India. The three copies 
found in the north are at Sahsaram in the Shahabad District, Bihar, 
at Rupnath in the Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, and at 
Bairat in the Jaipur State in Rajputénd, In the Deccan they have 
been found at Siddapur, at Jatinga-Rameévar and at Brahmagiri, all 
close to one another, in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore, Another 
Southern version was discovered in 1915 at Maski in the Raichur 
District of the Nizam’s dominions So, our version found at Yerra- 
gudi, not very far form Maski, is the eighth version of the “Minor Rock 
Inscriptions” At Maski and the three places of Northern India, 
however, only the first part of the epigraph, ie, the so-called “Minor 
Rock Edict Г’, is engraved d š 

The left side of the first part of the inscription is in an.extremely 
poor state of preservation ; but the second partis in a much better 
condition. Unfortunately the letters are. so carelessly engraved that 
it is extremely difficult to follow the lines, which are at some places 
hopelessly confused. (cf. ЇЇ, 8-12), There is the other great difficulty that 
after one line is finished, sometimes the next line is not begun from 
the usual place, but from a place below the middle of the preceding 
_ line or from about the end of it. Now, the letters of these sub-lines 
‚ are sometimes hopelessly mingled with the letters of the “next” line 
"begun from the usual place (сі. 1.8, where “Ta” of “Amta” is engraved 

below “Am” ; the sub-line beginning with “caka” etc, should, I think, be 
‚ the continuation of the line ending-with “Amta.”) | : 


І have deciphered the lines as follows : 


क. 


r Devanam piye [hevamaha] (sa Ка nā ?) 

2 жж के ж vasan [i].kho tu » si за pā u ka ha pa ?) 

3 husal Satirekam [tu kho] Savachare yam maya Samghe 
upayi.. | 

4 misa! manis * ж (le ka ca « ma ite kapame vadhathite ?) 

1 From a comparison with the words ofthe other versions it 
is clear that the word should be **asmisá" ; the missing “а” seems to 
have been the last letter of the preceding line, 
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# & # © # devehi te dini misibhütà I Pakamasa hi 
е * mi ж а (dhatame e khuyeki savane apamaya ?) 
* * * sakiye vipule svage ārātāyeva I Athaya iyam 
[за] vane sawi [te] | Atha khudakamahadhana! imam pacaka 
mevü || Amta, E 

8a (сака gi thi ravivunajame 7) : | 

9 Iyam pakama ho [tu] vipule pi ca vadhasita aparadhiya 
diyadha... - | 

IO * Ке ünapitaviye hevam Devanam devanam piyáne уазауцуа... 


юха ми 


п 


12 | sero matapitisu... f 
13 sitaviye 1 Hevam garusu sususitaviye | Pranesu dayitaviye? I 
saca vataviye I Na? | | 
14 susuma і Dham ma [gu] па pavatitaviyd | Hevam tuphe āna- 
payatha Devanampiya vacanena he 


15 “tha hathi ° rohani karanakani ygaya cariyani Bambhananiva 
tuphe hevam.,, | 

16 tha añavāsīniyā ° за рогапа pakiti | Iyam sususitaviye apa- 
cayanaya va 4०91159 va me... 


1. The word, used in other recensions relatively with "Khudaka," 
is “mahat” or “mahatpa,” has been taken by some scholars to mean 
"superior officials" As “mahadhana” (wealthy) cannot possibly mean 
"superior official" the reading of this version, I think helps usin 
“understanding the passage correctly. र 

` 2 Inl 18 I baveread “Pranesu dayitaviye" (one should be kind 
to living creatures) wbere Drs. Hultzsch and Bhandarkar always 
read “Ргапези drahyitavyam.” (respect for living creatures should be 
made firm) In this photograph ‘“dayitaviye” is quite clear and 
Hultzsch’ plates support this reading. (cf. Plates in the Corp. Inscr. 
. Indicarum vol I) The duplication of the word “devanam” in 1, 10 
is I think, due to the engraver’s inattention, Another interesting 
feature of the epigraph is that almost in every line we find reversed 
forms of letters, like “la” “pa” etc, which are thought to be remini- 
scences of the old practice of writing Brahmt also, from right to left 
like her sister Kharosthi, | 
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I7 Yasa yathacarana acariyasa natikani yathàraham · natikesu 
pavatitaviye | Hosa pam ? . | 
18 (am) tevasisu yatharaha pavatitaviye yarisa . poránà pakiti ņ 
Yathāraha—yathā iyam | 
.I9 arokam siya | Hevam tuphe anapayatha nivesayatha cal Amte 
vasini hevam de (-?) | , | 
20 ' | | tiya pana ayapi "cà ॥ 


DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR 


Bodhicitta-vivarana of N agarjuna 


Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt has. published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, (V II, р. 2598.) the ‘‘Bodhisattva-Pratimoksasiitra’ with an 
“interesting. study on it. His editon of the text is based: оп’ a 
manuscript preserved in the Cambridge University Library. Dr. 
Dutt has rightly pointed out that the last leaf of the text has no 
bearing on the Pratimoksa-sitra and seems to contain the beginning of. 
a new text, 

The opening line bears testimony to such а hypothesis— Namo 
Buddhàya Bodhicittavivaranam таёзуе. The title of the text was evident- 
‘ ly Bodhicittavivarana, It 15. preserved in the Bstan .hgyur in two 
Tibetan translations. There is besides the Tibetan translation of a : 
commentary attributed to Smrtijfianamitra, The work is attributed 
` to Arya Nagarjuna (¿lu sgrub), . f i f Е 
` (i) Вуай chub sems kyi Zgrel pa Zes Буа ba—Bodhicittavivarana 
nama, composed by Arya Nagarjuna and translated by Gunakara of 
India, Cordier—Catalogue II, р. 135 ; Rgyud Agrel, 142, Bin 

(й) Byat chub sems kyi Лете] pa, Bodhicittavivarana, composed 
by Nagarjuna, and translated by Jayánanda of Kasmrr, Rgyud Zgrel, 
142,6; Ibid, p. 135. i E | 

(iii) Вуай chub sems kyi Zgrel pa'i nam раг b$ad pa—Bodhicitta- 
vivarana-tiki, commentary on the work of Nagarjuna composed and 
translated by Smrtijfianakirti, Rgyud логе], 142,-34, 1011, p. 141. 
| The first translation, that of Gunakara, is nota literal one and іѕ 
oftentimes only explanatory while the second, that of Jayünanda 
closely follows the text. Аз regards the date of the ‘text it is for the 
present impossible to say whether the author is the same as the gieat 
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founder of thé Madhyamika philosophy ог a later personage of that 
name. The style and the: quality of the Sanskrit in which the text 
is written would not go against its attribution to the authorship of the 
famous Nagarjuna, But the absence of any reference to it in the 
works o£ Sántideva, particularly in his chapters on Bodhzcitta, may go 
against such an antiquity of the text. | 

The commencement of Jayananda's translation is as follows : 

Da nas byaü chub kyi sems sgom pa'i "grel pa b$ad par bya’o | bcom 
Idan ‘das kyis chos thams cad sems kyis rnam par brtags pa'o Zes | gsuüs: 
pas rizig sems ni de ñid kyi гай Ъйіп ci zig Zes йез раг rtog ра rcan | 
dios ра thams cad дай bral ba phuñ po khams дай skye mched daŭ gzuü 
Чай ‘jan ba rnam par зрайз |,'ches bdag med par mñam fiid pas |. гай sems 
&Чой паз ma skyes pal. ston pa iiid kyi гай bzin по |; fes 85075 so I, 
smras pa 'di yi don ci yin ze na 1, brjod pa dños po Чай bral 265 te |, 

वोधिचित्त-विवर॒णं чаг । चित्तविटपिता wieat veras भगवता। देवतावचित्त' निरुष्यते (2) | 
कि खभावमिति आह-सवभावविगतं स्कखधालायतन-यराद्यय़ाहकवजितं धर्मनेराक््रसमतया [ख]चित्तमाद्यचुत्पन्न' 
датат खभावमिति। ее वचनखाथे ;--सर्वभावविगतसिति । 

This is sufficient, to point out to the close agreement of the text 
and the translation of Jayananda. The text deals with one of the 


most impotant Mahayana doctrines. The discovery of the complete 
-manuscript of the text will, therefore, be eagerly looked for, 


P. C. BAGCHI 


On the antiquity of the name “Kasthamandapa 


or Katmandu” 


‚ According {о the Nepalese Vaméavalis the ancient name of Kat- 
mandu was Kantipura. It was founded by king Gunakamadeva who 
ascended the throne in the Kali year 3824721 A.D. Later оп in 1595 
A.D. the name of the city was changed into Kasthamandapa during 
the reign of Lakgmt-Narasimhamalla, The legendary portion of the 
tradition says that a certain citizen had cherished the desire of building 
a temple with the wood ofa single tree- fpr the use of the wandering 
ascetics, During the procession of Matsyendranatha he suddenly 
discovered the Kalpavrksain person, got hold of him and asked for 
the boon, The Kalpavrkga became pleased with him and. he thus 
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succeeded in building the temple with the wood of a single tree.! The 
said temple is still shown in front of the old palace of the Mallas at 
Katmandu, It is still used by wandering ascetics 

Though it isa pure legend the date 1595 A.D. had to be retained 
for want of further information about the name of Katmandu, During 
my last stay in Nepal I came across a manuscript in the Darbar 
collection which contains some information about the name of the 
city 

It is the ms. of the Laksahomavidhi of За1уасагуа Tejabrahma, Its. . 
colophon runs thus 


- disp सम्वत्‌ ५२१ cara शितनवस्यान्तिधी लिखितं इदम्‌ गीकालममन्डप नगरे यौभीमदत्त 
Mana लिखितमिदं 12 


The city of Kastamandapa is no other than Kasthamandapa, the 
confusion made by the copyist being a very common one ‘in the 
Nepalese manuscripts, The name Kasthamandapa, therefore, had 
come into use already іп. the Nepal ега 531 Le. 1411 A.D., 200 years 
before the time of Laksmi Narasimha Malladeva. 

The name Kantipura was also in use at that period аз is evident 
from the colophons of mss.? Thus it seems probable that both the 
names, Kantipura and Kasthamandapa were simultaneously in use 
during a certain period and subsequently the former became more 
popular and the latter fell into disuse. 


P. C, ВАССНЕ 


1 S. Lévi, Le Nepal, I, рр. 52-54. ` 

2 The Late MM. H. P. базїттїп his. Catalogue of Palm Leaf and 
Selected Paper Mss, belongining to the Durbar Library, Nepal II, p. 48 
has also described these mss., but the colophon as given there contains 
а number of mistakes—“Sripastu samvat 531 Vaisakhasya Sitanava- 
туйт tithau likhitamidam Srikistamandapa nagare Sri-Bhimadatta 
somasarmano-alikhit, 

3 See Sastri, ibid, p. 190 Parthivarcana Cudamani (copied in 1715). 
Nepale далирИйататайа Фе Kantipuri rüjate; p. 196 Püjakalpalatà 
(copied in 1669 A.D.)—“Kantapurir raja Pratapamaller Guru Narayana 
Bhahuker puthi” ; p. 233 Pitrbhakti Taraügini (copied in 1674 А.р.)— 

antipur nagare likhitaiga, 


Identification of Brahmottara 
( mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates ) 


As the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscriptions form an important 
landmark in the early social and political history of Sylhet and the 
editor is disposed to: believe that the donated land lay not in 
Sylhet but somewhere in North Bengal, a discussion on the issues 
raised seems necessary,! The .Brahmottara was situated in the 
Candrapurr-Visaya and was named ‘Mayiira-Salmalagrahara.? In 
the description of the boundaries we come across the names, Ganginika 
or Gāħgiņī and Kosika. For reasons stated below we are convinced 
that the grant relates to а place in and about modern Paficakhanda 
where the plates were discovered < 

First, it is well-known that the find-spot of а copper plate charter 
. is almost invariably the locality of the grant made therein 

Secondly, it is true that the charter was issued from the Maharaja- 
dhiraja's camp at Karnasuvarna and the word ‘GanginY occurs in 
another inscription, referring to a locality in Karnasuvarna, but it does. 
not follow from this that the grant under consideration should there- 
fore belong to a region near Karnasuvarna. It is noteworthy that in 
North Sylhet which includes the perganah of Paiicakhanda, there are 
at least nine or ten places named Candpur (Candrapur) within a 
radius of about 20 miles from the headquarters station, This raises 
a presumption that the ancient Candrapuri-Visaya, that is, the 
division or district of Candrapuri included a portion of the modern 
district of Sylhet. The river Коўка’ is very likely represented by 
the modern Кибтуага which passes by Paficakhanda, the findspot of 
the plates. There is also a place called ‘Gangin (colloquially, 
Gañgni) on the river Ku$iyara in the same perganah and near Nidhan- 
pur. About six or seven miles from Paficakhanda there is also a watery 

marsh called 'Gaügni-vil! The inscriptions nowhere state that 





I See ante, рр. 718 ff. — 2 EL, XIX, 118, lines 5 7. 

3 EL, XII, 75, lines 45 and 47 with footnote 19. I accept the 
reading Kosika, E, XIX, 120, lines 53-54. 

4 Ibi. | 

5 The name Kušiyará may have resulted from a combination of the 
names Košika and Barak, names of the same river at two different 
places (Kośi + Вага =Kusiyara) i 
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Gangini was a river and not a ‘vil. During the rainy season such ‘vils 
(also called locally ‘haor’s, if sufficiently big) become vast sheets of 
water. When the water recedes at the end of the season, considerable 
quantity of land becomes available for cultivation. This is apparently 
referred to in the expression gaüginy-upacitaka ksetram.' ‘As to 
the name of the village ‘Mayiira-éalmalagrahdra’ it is well-known that 
in making an ‘agrahara’ grant (i. e. grant to Brahmanas) а new name 
was sometimes given to the village or villages alienated.? Such a 
name is, therefore, likely to exist in documents only. But even then 
analogous names are still to be met with in North Sylhet. Thusin 
the Bhatera copper plate inscription we read of Mahurapura (modern 
Maurapnr)? A village named «ЗипаНа’ also exists here. Оп the 
strength of similarity of place-names thus we may take it that the 
grant relates to a locality in Sylhet. 

But why should Маһагајааһігаја Bhaskaravarman issue the edict . 
from Karnasuvarna (part of North Bengal)? It appears that while 
the emperor was camping here very possibly.about 650 А.р.*, Maha- 
raja-Jyesthabhadra,® the local governor who had apparently the 
Candrapuri-visaya under his control, informed his suzerain about the 

` loss of the charter granted by Bhutivarman.* The emperor according- 
ly issued his commands to the Visayapati or Visaya-nayaka Sriksi- 
kunda and other officials (adhikaranas) of Candrapuri to renew and 
execute the grant in the then prevalent scripts which were different 
from those of Bhütivarman's time. This interesting picture of 
an well-ordered administration (wbere the official gradation was 
Maharajadhiraja, Maharaja, Visayapati ог Visayanayaka and the 
Adhikaranas which included the Nyayakaranika, Vyavaharl, Kayastha, 
Bhandagaradhikrta, Mahàsamanta, etc.) shows us that the emperor 


I АГ, XIX, 120. ! 

2 EL, ХУ, той. (pt. П); SZ, Ш, 307 noter; SIT, П, no, 76; 
SIL, III, no. 205. This subject is discussed in detail in my forth- 
coming work, ‘Land-system in South India between c. 800 A.D, and 1200 
A.D,’ (Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot), : 

з EI, ХХ, 281, line 30. 4 EL. XII, 66. 

5 Bhaskaravarman as Jyesthabhadra's sovereign had the title 
‘Maharajadhiraj’ (EZ., XIX, 118, line 4) 

6 El, XIX, 118 lines 7 and 8. I accept the reading Maharaja 
Jyesthabhadravijüaptya (1bid., 121, footnote 2), 

7 СЕВА ХИ, 76, line 54. 
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need not have been present оп the spot of the grant, ‘especially аз it 
was a mere renewal.of an old grant and it could have been carried out 
from anywhere. Thus the order issued from the camp at Karnasuvarna 
does not.signify that the locality of the grant should be sought there, 
Thirdly, was Sylhet included in the empire of Kamaripa? Apart 
from the evidence of the find-spot of the copper plates there is а tradi- 
tion widely prevalent about the inclusion of Sylhet, Tippera and part of 
Mymensingh and Dacca in Kamariipa,and people point to certain places 
^ in these districts as king Bhagadatta’s place! The boundaries of the 
empire of Kamariipa as given in the Yoginrtantra,? a work of a very 
late date no doubt, seem to include Sylhet. To explain it away as 
indicating the scriptural region of. Kamarüpa is not sufficient, There 
is every likelihood of the tradition having historical and political 
background, I fail to find the mention of Srihatta in the Yogint-tantra 
as an 'independent political entity' as the editor would have us believe.? 
. The name occurs in the Yogint-tantra, Uttarakhanda, Patalas т 
(р. 112), 2 (р. 119), 6 (p. 179) and 9 (p. 215), but in none of these places 
* any political entity is implied, The contention that Hiuen-Tsang. by 
` referring to Shihlichatolo meant the independent kingdom of Srihattas 
has to be given up as being absolutely devoid of reason in view of Mon, 
Finot’s revelations,! From a ninth century Tantra Manuscript we learn 
that Matsyendranatha (Minanatha) was an inhabitant of Candradvipa 
(Eastern Bengal) and from an 11th century commentary on a Tantra 
we note that the Saint came from Kamariipa (J./7.Q., 1930, no. 1, рр. 
178-181). This discrepancy can be explained by taking Eastern Bengal 
“ (Candradvipa) as belonging to the Empire of Kamaripa, It should” 
be remembered that Matsyendranátha lived much earlier than the тий 
century A.D. (probably in the 9th century A.D.) : 
As to Pahcakhanda belonging to the kings of Tripura in 641 A.D. 
it is to be noted that the copper-plate grant that is alleged to 
have been issued never saw the light of day. Even if we take it 


т EL. 68 ; 5Г, ВК. II, Ch. I, 10-11 
` 2 Jivananda (Calcutta) edition, 30. Cf. XII, 68, footnote I. Jiva- 


nanda reads Kuñjagirih in place of Kafijagirih 3 EL. XII, 68 
4 Cf, Watters, Yuan Chwang, I1, 188-189 ; EL, ХИ, 67; JRAS, 
1920, 1-6 5 See /RAS., 1920, 451-452 


6 EL, XII, 67 ; SL, Bk. II, Ch. 4, 56 note. 
7 Vaidik-samasya; SZ, Bk. II, Ch. 5 notes pp. 67-73; Indian 


Historical Quarterly, 1930, No. r, 64-66. 
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for granted nat a king.of Tripura made а grant in 641 А.р, it does ` 
` not-preclude the possibility of the emperors of Kamariipa possessing 
. Paticakhanda about 500 A.D. (the time of Bhiitivarman), losing it about 
640 A.D. and regaining it a few years after. As tothe argument that 
the name ‘Srihatta’ is not to be met with in the Nidhanpur plates, all 
we may say is that Srihatta was not yet an independent State, and the. 
: пате, if existent at all, did not signify much, The first mention of 
Srihatta аз an independent state, as one may say in the existing state 
of our knowledge, probably occurs in the Bhatera copper-plate inscrip- 
· Поп of about 1049 A.D." It is also to be noted in this connection that 
the name 'Srihatta apparently originated from the name of Hatta- 
natha-Siva or HatakeSvara-Siva, the sept-deity of the Nagara-Brahmana 
settlers of Sylhet. The Nidhanpur plates need not thus mention Sri- 
hatta, For other points of interest see Mr. J. C. Ghosh's paper in the 
Indian Historical. Quarterly, 1930, No. 1 (pp. 60-71) 


K, M, GUPTA 


Merada 


Merada means the fire proof earthen superstructure of ordinary 
thatched houses in гига] tracts. in Orissa. A temple of this structure 


;, was constructed in a certain village in the Atagada Zamindari of the ev 


Ganjam District in the midst of forests, The temple was constructed - 
with such huge stones that one wonders how such huge stones 
could be raised to such а height. As the temple was constructed: 
like erada or fire proof earthen superstructure of an ordinary thatched - 
. house, it was known by the name of Merada. There are three big 
‘pedestals іп the tempie. The temple was occupied temporarily by 
"the three idols from the celebrated temple of Jagannath of Puri, 
during the time.of the Musalman invasion, The Musalman invader was. 
Muhammad Taki Khan who was the deputy governor of Orissa, Не. 
interfered greatly with the worship of the temple of Jagannath at Puri 
during the time of Ramacandra Deva, the Raja of Khurda, who ruled 
-from 2732-1743 A.D. The idols were therefore removed temporarily 
from Puri to Merada. Тһе removal of these idols entailed a loss of nine | 
lakhs of rupees рег annum from the revenue ОЁ Orissa, this being the 
‚ amount collected from the ‘pilgrims ‘visiting the shrine. During the 


.1 El; XIX, 280, lines 5 and 29, 
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time of the Musalman invasion, Ramacandra Deva not only removed 
‘the three idols from Puri to Merada, but himself took shelter in 
Rummagoda (fort) in the Atagada Zamindari for 314 years under the 
Atagada king Jagabandhu alias Jagannatha Haricandana who was the 
‘Nawab of Northern Ganjam under the Mughals collecting the land 
` revenue from Khaliikote, Dharakote, Shergad, Bodogad, Surada Mohuri 
Biruli, Palur, Aska etc. of the Zamindari parganas. On the death of 
Muhammad Taki Khan in the year 1734 Murshid Kuli Khan succeed- 
ed him as the deputy governor of Orisa under Muhammadans, At the 
„instance of Raja Jagabandhu alias Jagannath Haricandan the ruler of 
Atagada, Murshid Kuli Khan induced Raja Ramacandra. Deva to bring 
back and reinstate the three idols at Puri. Thus the three idols were 
brought back to Puri and were reinstated inthe Jagannath temple at 
` Puri. Though the Idols were removed from Merada temple yet the seats 
of the three idols are still worshipped regularly up to this day by the 
priests appointed by Raja Jagabandhu alias Jagannatha Haricandana of 
Atagada. A hamlet known by the very same name of Merada was carv- 
ed out from the neighbouring forest and its income was set apart for 
_the conduct of worship in the.Merada temple, Raja Jagannatha Hari- 
candana was the’ 19th ruler of the Baghale dynasty of the ancient 
Арада Zamindari ruling from 1732-1748 A.D.. For his act of extreme 
piety in thus offering shelter to the glorious’ Orissan idols as well as 
the king of Orissa or, Khurda, the Raja of Atagada was honour- 
ed greatly by the kings of Orissa, or Khurda 
Mr. Sewell in his list of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of 
Madras, vol, I, p. 3° mentions. Merada.and gives a very short but 
incorrect note thereon. The temple is thus of some antiquarian 
` interest, — : 
LAKSHMINARAYAN HARICHANDAN JAGADEB 


\ 


Origin of the Lotus-capital 


I have read carefully Mr. Mitra’s reply to-my note on this subject, 
butam not convinced by any of his arguments. I will discuss here 
only a few points, as the problem will be taken up in relation with the 
"whole environment in my contribition to the forthcoming Survey of 
Persian Art 

First to make a few corrections, I did notsay that "the lotus 
supports of (the chamfer reliefs) at Bhàrhut: had been meant 
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to represent piliz:s” (p.215 of Mr. Mitra's paper) but that both 
the pillars and the chamfer reliefs illustrated the use of the lotus as a 
support. Asto the variatious from the standard form, I am very far 
from denying that the Maurya architects “were fully alive to: the deco- 
rative significance of the bell capital”; decorative variations on the 
simpler themes of the Plant style are fast developing in early Indian 
art, and such subordination of meaning to ornament isa part of the 
‘normal development that takes place in any art. I did not say that 
the Vedic lotus symbolism had à direct bearing 'on the animal stan- 
. dards, but only that the lotus must have been used as a general support- 
symbol in and before the Maurya period ; I think it is only iri connection 
with Sri-Laksmi that the early use is definitely iconographic. My view 
` has nothing to do with a “world lotus" Asto the fact that tho lotus 
is not mentioned in connection with any of the adhvaja-stambhas, or the 
military standards, this is only what we have to expect on my theory, 
which regards the lotus capital as simply the termination ०६ shaft 
and notas а cihna. My view. would rather. lead one to suppose that 
such a termination may have beén found on allor any of the Epic 
animal standards carried in a battle ; and this is precisely so in thecase 
of the two garuda-standards borne by equestrian figures at Bharhut 
` I did not say that the lotus capital was a form “of west Asiatic 
origin" at some pre-Achemenid period ; lotus motifs may have been 
common to India and Assyria before the fall of Babylon, without 
necessarily being of Assyrian origin in India. Incidentally I may 
remark that M. de 1а Vallée Poussin not long since expressed views 
which coincide with mine to this extent, that. "the' differences ` between 
the Agokan and Persian capitals are sufficiently marked to exclude 
idea of direct imitation and though the prototype may have 
- reached India from the west, it had already assumed in India “an 
Indian form destined to become (gui sera) that of the Agokan period,” 
The differénces between Indian and Persian columns and capitals 
just alluded to: have been emphasized elseivhere;? here I shall refer 
only to one aspect of this side of the question, The practice of buil- 
ding up tall stone columns by the superposition of cylindrical, sections 
shows that in Persia.we are dealing with a mason’s, not a carpenter’s’ 
tradition ; this method had been practised jong ago in Egypt, but it 


I L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, р. 161 
2 Chanda, The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India, Mem, ASI, 30, 
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. never reached India. On ‘the other hand, the two dominant types of 


; 


the early Indian column, viz, the-smooth cylindrical monumental form 
and the octagonal (chamfered) constructional type with square: base, 
are immediate reproductions of wooden forms, and show no knowledge 
of masonry technique, such as could have been learnt from Persia. 

Thus the masonry tradition of Persia in the fourth: century B.C. 
represents an art technically far in advance (aesthetic. judgments are 
here beside: the mark) of the carpenter's tradition in India in the third 
century BC. Are we to infer that India was taught by Persia to 
work in stone, explaining the absence of direct imitation by an invoca- . 
tion of Indian “originality” ? No doubt Maurya India may have been 


. well aware that stone had been used for building purposes in other 


countries; let us even suppose that the idea of using stone at all pro- 
ceeded from this knowledge. We are forgetting our material.. Persian | 
masons may have been expert in the working of limestone, but how 
could they have handled the sandstones of the Ganges Valley, which 
are so hard'as to put even the best modern tools to a severe test, and 
yet in early India were wrought with exquisitely finished surfaces, and 
sharpest detail? It is far more plausible to connect the early u:e of 


'stone'in India with the discovery of steel; there 15 good reason to 


think. that steel may have been invented in India; archeological 
evidence takes us back to the second century В.С., and literary evidence 
to the fourth, when Alexander, amongst other valuable gifts, received 
from the Malloi and Oxydrakai of the Paüjab, a hundred talents of 


steel.. Thus provided with the necessary tools, the Indian vaddhaki, 


who had been hitherto а ¢acchaka or woodworker, and sometimes a. 
bricklayer, itthaka-vaddhaki, now began to function also as a mason, 


_ sili-vaddhaki, There is nothing to show that he had reason to, ог. 


actually did, adopt new formula or methods of construction ; on thé 
contrary, all the architecture shows the clearest signs of its immediate · 
origins 1n Carpentry 

Finally, I present one a priori consideration. Alexander had des- 


troyed Persepolis ‘in 331. Under the Seleukids new Hellenistic 
fashions came into, vogue. A$oka came to the throne in 272. The 
‘ ° contradiction consequently found in the current theory. has been. neat- 


ly stated by A.W. Lawrence in the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under Persia, Archaeology, as follows : र 
“the Achamenian palace was imitated (in India) during the 
Hellenistic age, while in Mesopotamia and Persia it was ignored 
the fashion for Hellenisin ° 
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Mr. Mitra's theory requires, apparently, that Ašoka should have 
- sent his architects tothe ruins of Persepolis,. burnt down more than 
sixty years earlier, there to obtain. material for the construction of 
“period architecture” in India. On the other hand, if an -architecture 
_ related to the older art- of Western Asia had already been current ` 
in India before the. Maurya period, it can be well understood that 
it might have survived there, longer than in Persia. gy 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


The Gudimallam Lingam 


Attention was first called to this magnificent-and in some respects 
unique example of Indian stone sculpture by the late T. A. Gopinath 
Rao ш his Elements of Hindu Iconography, 1914-15, (see also Indian 
Antiquary, XL, 1911, рр. 104-114). In my History of Indian ant 1ndo- 
nestan Art, p. 39,1 endorsed Mr, Rao's view that it should be dated 
` in the first or second century в. C. . Now Mr. А. Н. Longhurst, in his 

Pallawa Architecture, ПІ (Mem, ASI), 40, p. 21, dates it not earlier than 
the temple in which it is now enshrined, ie. eighth or ninth century 
A.D. А difference of nearly a thousand years is rather serious, éspecially 
inthe case of such an important figure, and one with such strongly 
marked characters, | < 
There can be по doubt that the earlier dating is approximately 
‘correct, I will first ask the reader to compare the Gudimallam Айрат 
with the. pillar relief J2 in the Mathura Museum; the two sculptures 
` are respectively figures-66 апа 59 in my History. Not merely are both 
figures stylistically related in the closest manner, but both are suppor- 
ted by a crouching dwarf Yaksa талана like that of the well-known 
figure of Kupiro Yakkho at Bharhut. The Mathura figure has, in the 
lunette above, a representation of a scene from the Mahibodhi Jataka, ' 
and this fact alone would suggest a pre-Gupta date. In any case, the 
Éuüga style of both figures is unmistakeable ; not only is the treatment 
of the folds of the drapery still archaic, as at Bharhut, but nothing is 
more characteristic of late Smiga art than the peculiar manner of re- 
presenting the sexual organs as if nude, though really covered by the. 


dhoni, cf. figs. 54, 57, 58, 60 in my History. The fact that the ngam . 


` rises directly from the earth, without any definite representation of a 
yoni, is an additional evidence for the early date, 
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. Gopala 


- The chronology of the Pala kings is a knotty question, and has 
` baffled the skill of many scholars.. Our object here is simply to state 


. , а few facts for the consideration of scholars 


Gopala is the founder of the Pala dynasty. His grandfather is 
described as 'the progenitor of the foremost line of kings. His 
father Vapyata is said to have ‘embellished the earth with massive 
temples, and became famous as the destroyer of adversaries’, Не 
himself is described as “the crest-jewel of the heads of kings’, He 
was made king by the people to put an end to the lawlessnéss under 
which the people of: Bengal were then groaning. Не married 
Daddadevi, ‘a daughter of the Bhadra; king’ (Ej. Ind, vol IV, 
РР. 243-254) we 

Ц арреагз that Gopala was no common man, nor his family a 
common one, As Daityavisnu is said ‘to be ‘the progenitor of the 
- foremost line.of kings’, we may presume that kingship commenced 
with his son Vapyata. He was, perhaps, a samanta king. Gopala 
seems to have succeeded! his father’ before he was made by the 
` people the king of Bengal. He must have given some proof of his 
capacity to govern a country, otherwise, the choice of the peoplé 
would not have fallen on him, In the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala, 
mention of only two names of the predecessors-of Gopala, the founder. 
of the Pala dynasty, led . Mr. К. D. Banerjee to the hasty conclusion 
that the family must have: been of humble origin, as they could not 
remember more than’ two names of the ancestors of the founder 
| (A.S.B. Memoir, No, V, p. 45). Vijñanesšvara in his commentary on 
the verse 318,.chap. I of the Yajfiavalkya-Samhita writes :—“karpasike ` 
pate phalake va atmano vaméiyan pra-pitimaha-pitamaha-pitrn bahu- 
vacanasy-àrthavattváya vam$a-viryaérut-àdi-gug-opavarnana:pürvakam 
abhilekhy-atmanam са &c," ie. in the grants only the exploits 
of great grandfather, grand-father, father, and of self are to be. 
recorded. This, I think, makes Мг, Banerjee’s remark unwarrantable, 

We have seen that Daddadevi has been described as ‘Bhadrat- 
таја” Kielhorn translated it as the daughter of the Bhadra king 
. meaning thereby that the queen's father was the king .of ‘the Bhadra 
country. ‚ Mr. A. К. Maitra objected to this translation, saying that it 
had no historical allusion, It simply means that Kuvera’s w ie Bhadra 
was the daughter of Bhadra (Gauda-lekhamala, р. 20n.), . but he did not 
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refer to any Purana ог [tihisa. It may, however, also mean that 
Daddadevi was the daughter of a person whose name or surname 
` was Bhadra, And that the latter was the case we shall presently see 
In the Nidhanpur copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarman (Zp. Ind. 
vol. ХИ, р, 79) we find an officer named Gopala as the ‘issuer of 
hundred commands and the receiver of five great sounds’ (ajfia-Sata 
prapayita prapta-paiica-mahaéabdah Sri--Gopalah ) Generally the 
samantas are honoured with pafica-mahasabdas (7,4., vol. V, р. 354), 
so this Gopala was a samanta under Bhiskaravarman, The occasion 
for the mention of Gopila’s name in the’ charter seems to be 
that he was the samanta of the district to which the donated 
land ‘belonged, In another portion of the same grant (Ef. 
Ind, vol XIX, p. 118), we find in line 8—'Maharaja Jyestha- 
bhadra vijfiapya.’ As the construction is faulty, the editor of 
the plate, suggested two alternative readings: (1) - ‘Mabarajena 
jyesthabhadran vijfiapya’ i.e, Maharaja having informed senior 
respectable persons; (2) ‘Mabaraja-Jyesthabhadra-vijfiaptya’ mean- 
ing at the request of Mahdaraja-Jyesthabhadra (p. I21, n. 2). The 
editor seems to have preferred the first reading. But we are inclined 
to think that. the second one is more appropriate, Firstly because, it 
necessitates a small change in a letter only; while the other reading 
requires changes in the case-endings of two words, Secondly, the 
officers who are to be informed according to custom had already been 
So notified in the previous lines, It was unnecessary, therefore, again 
to inform the Jyesthabhadras, The fact seems to be that while 
Bhaskaravarman was at his camp at Karnasuvarna, the applicant 
Brahmins approached Maharaja Jyesthabhadra, who was, as the epithet 
Маһагаја indicates, the Samanta of Karnasuvarna, and requested 
him to bring to the notice of Bhaskaravarman their grievances, And 
it was at his intercession that Bhaskaravarman ordered the renewal 
"of the grant. 

Can this Gopàla be-the founder of the Pala dynasty, and his 
queen Daddadevi, a daughter of this Jyesthabhadra ? It is not at all 
unlikely that Gopala, himself a Samanta, married the daughter of 
. another Samanta, under the same overlord. That. there existed a 
Bhadra family of Samanta kings in the sixth century also at Karna- 
suvarna is proved by the Bappaghosavata grant of. Jayanaga, The 
object of the grant was to specify the bounds ofa certain village 
named Vappaghogavata granted to Brahmavirasvamin by .the 
Samanta Nardyanabhadra, The record is of the reign of Maharaja- 
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dhirāja Jayanāga who was then residing at Karnasuvarna. On 
. palaeographic grounds it has been ascribed to about the latter half of 
the sixth century A.D, (Бу. Ind., vol, XVIII, pp. 60-64). 

It may be presumed that Bhaskaravarman occupied Karnasuvarna 
‘after the death of Harga and after the usurper Arjuna was defeated, 
. So the grant was made some time after 650 A.D. И our identifica- 
tion of Gopala is correct, he was perhaps the chosen king of Bengal 
after the death of Bhaskaravaman, when probably the kinglessness 
(matsyanyaya) prevailed. This may help. to fix an approximate 
starting date for the Pàla dynasty. ` 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHCSH 


- Early Capital of the Gurjara Pratiharas of Mahodaya 


Where was the capital of the Gurjara Pratiharas of Mahodaya 
` before they established themselves at Mahodaya or Kanauj from 
_ the time.of Bhoja [P Some scholars thought that it was at Bhinmal 
. in south Rajputana,! But Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar? and with him 
-Dre R, C. Majumdar hold that it was in Ujjain, In coming to 
this conclusion they have relied on the following two verses :— 
(1) Hiranyagarbham rajanyair-Ujjaya(i)nyam yad-asitam / 
| _ Pratihárikrtam yena Gurjarres-adi-rajakam (19 

(Zp, Ind, vol. XVIII, р, 243) 


(2) Sàkes-vabdasatesu saptasu disam pafic-ottaresüttaram 
Pant-Indrayudha-namni Krigna-nrpaje Sri-vallabhe daksinàm / 
Pürvšm Srimad-Avanti-bhübhrti nrpe Vatsadi(dhi)raje’ param 
Saurya(ra)nam-adhimandale (lam) jayayute vire Varahe’ vati // 

oe . (Jinasena’s Harivamfa-Purana, 66, 52) 
Commenting on the first verse Prof. Bhandarkar writes :—" Verse: 

8 tells us that Indraraja was succeeded by Dantidurga, who, as the: 

next verse says that when in Ujjain the various Кваїгіуаѕ performed. 

ceremony, namely, of the great gift of Hiranyagarbha, made the . 

Gurjara and other lords ‘his door-keepers (pratthiras), The verse 

evidently means in the first place that Dantidurga either perform- 

ed or. took a prominent part in this Hiranyagarbha ceremony 


I /.R.A.S., 1999, p. 57 ; Smith's Early His, Ind, p. 378, 
2 Ер. Ind, vol. XVIII, рр. 238-9. - 3 Lid, р. 102, 
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in Ujjain. And this receives confirmation from a stanza occurring 
in the Dasavatira Cave temple inscription at Ellorà', This inscrip- 
tion gives Maharaja-Sarva as another name apparently for Danti- 
durga, and claims that in that very Ujjain, in order to enjoy a diver- 
sion with other princes, he instituted a maba-dine worthy of kings, and 
poured all kinds of wealth and precious stones on the supplicants, There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that Danitidurga had gone to Ujjain and 
performed the Hiranyagarbha ceremony, Secondly verse 9 of ‘our 
grant also implies that at Ujjain was then ruling a Gurjara dynasty 
called Рга ага. There can be little doubt that this must be the 
Pratihàra dynasty that became supreme after seizing the throne of 
Mahodaya, We know for. certain from epigraphic records that their capital 
became Mahodaya or Kanauj from the time'of Bhoja I onwards, But 
we did not know with certitude where they were actually ruling before 
they became rulers of Kanauj. And it was а mere surmise when some 
scholars thought that it was Bhilmal or Bhinmal in South Rajputana, 
Our grant, however, enables us to say definitely that their original 
seat of power was Ujjain. It also enables us to interpret properly the 
third line of the stanza so often quoted from the Harivaméa of 
Jinasena. We can have no doubt now as to the correctness of Dr, 
Fleet's translation, which makes Vatsaraja king of Avanti, - This 
Vatsaraja, of course, is: the Vatsaraja of. the Imperial Pratihára 
dynasty, and the Jaina Harivam$a may be regarded as strengthening 
the inference that the Pratiharas were established at Ujjain and not 
Bhilmal before they transferred their capital to Kanauj", : 
‘Now let us see how far Prof, Bhandarkar is right in his conclusion 
that the Pratihàras were.established in Ujjain before they transferred 
their capital to Kanauj, He admits that *Dantidurga either performed: 
himself or took a prominent part in’ the Hiranyagarbha ceremony at 
Ujjain. But from the Ellora inscription referred to above it 
is clear that he himself was the performer ofthe mahi-dina, This 
being so, is it not natural that he would perform it inhis own dominion ? 
` This receives confirmation from. the same, Ellora inscription which 
states that Dantidurga among other countries conquered Sindh and 
Malava. Ujjain was the capital of the latter, If he himself was not . 
the ‘performer of the mahi-dana, the fact that he made the other 
kings his door-keepers loses its force, Further it should be remembered 


I Arch, Surv, West, Ind, vol. V, p. 88, 
3 Ep, Ind, vol. XVIII, p. 102, 
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that the verse was written, to eulogise the exploits of Dantidurga and 
not of other- kings, We may also point out that if Ujjain was the . 
` capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara king, it is difficult to believe that he 
‘should be made а door-keeper in his own capital. Taking Ujjain to be 
not within the dominion of Dantidurga, does it prove that it was the. 
capital of the Pratihara king ? It may, in that case, be the capital of 
any other king present at the ceremony, So the verse relied on by 
Prof; Bhandarkar does not at all help us to arrive at the conclusion that 
Ujjain was the capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara kings before they 
established themselves.at Kanauj. On the other hand pratiharikyitam 
and Gurjareéa indicate that the Gurjara-Pratihára king was prominent 
-among the invited royal guests, And Gurjaresa means not only the lord 
of the Gurjaras but also of -the Gurjara country, which included the . 
present Rajputana and also a portion of modern Sindh, In fact the 
earliest -inscription of this dynasty, viz, the. Buchkalà inscription 
(V. 872) was ‘found in Rajaputina but not in Malava (Ep, Ind, 
vol, ІХ, рр. 199 ff). Е 
. Prof, Bhandarkar relied on Ње Harivam$a of Jinasena аз а confirma- 
tory proof, Although he now accepts the translation of Dr, Fleet, he 
‚ gave a different interpretation! before. - Dr, Fleet translated it as 
follows - the north, Indraudha; in the south, Srivallabha ; in 
the east, Vatsaraja, king. of Avanti (Ujjain); and in the west, Varaha 
or Jayavaraha, in the territory of the Sauryas,” According to this 
translation Vatsarája is the same person as Avanti-pati, If so, why 
пуре has beén used after bhubhrie. Both the words mean king, and 
therefore one is redundant. This alone is sufficient to show that two 
different persons were meant, Now we shall give Prof, Bhandarkar’s 
interpretation wherein he differs from Dr. Fleet :—"In the east, the 
illustrious king of Avanti;in the west king Vatsaraja ; (and) in the 
` territory of the Sauryas, the victorious and brave Varaha,” Looking 
at the construction and the order of the stanza, Prof, Bhandarkar's 
interpretation seems to be preferable, It appears that the poet 
after naming the kings which ruled in the four directions from the 
. place of his residence at Vardliamanapura (modern Wadhawan. 
in the Jhalavad division of Kathiawar), lastly named the king and the 
country of. his seat, where he wrote the book, It was formerly in 
Saurastra (Bomb, Gaz. vol, I, pt. L, p. 176). This country of the Sauryas 
is perhaps Saura-rástrà ie, Saurastra. This Vardha might be a 


^x Ер. Гый, vol, XVIII, p, 102, 
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predecessor of the ‘Capotkata prince Dháragivariha, who .issued a 
charter Нот Vardhamana in Saka 836. (Ind. Ant, vol, XII, P. 193); 
The country to the west of Saurástra, which was ruled by -Vatsaraja, 
is perhaps Sindh, which is though not exactly in the east, is 
in-the north-east. We need not be precise about the directions given 
by Jinasena, for Капай}, the country ‘of Indraudha was not exactly 
in the north but in the north-east, And it is corroborrated by the fact 
that Vatsaraja was ‘driven by Dhruvaraja to the deserts (Maru- 
madhyam).! This Maru has been interpreted by scholars to’ be 
Marwad, But we think 'Maru-madhyam' here means 'into the deserts?, 
He was perhaps driven to the deserts of Sindh, a continuation of. 
the deserts of Rajaputàna, That it was at one end of the quarters is 
corroborated by the words—‘Kakubham prante Sthitam.2 | 

-Even if -the: interpretation of Dr, Fleet is accepted, it proves at 
best ‘that Avanti was temporarily occupied by Vatsaraja. Any how 
the evidence adduced. is not’ sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that Ujjain was the early capital of the Gurjara Pratiharas, 
` In conclusion, we would bring to the notice of the scholars that 
the word pratihirikrtam in the first verse might have a second mean- 
ing, besides the ordinary meaning given by Prof. Bhandarkar, Among 
other meanings the word pratihira has the meaning, ‘ап agreement 
for return of assistance, alliance, confederacy,’ (Wilson). So it may 
be that Dantidurga formed a confederacy with a view to withstand 
the. Arab expeditions from Sindh, which he most probably apprehend- 
ed as he conquered that province also, There are evidences to show 
· that the Arab raids took place before and after Dantidurga (753 А, D), 
Dr, Majumdar has shown that the Arab expeditions mentioned 
in the Nausari plates of the Gujarat Calukya Pulakegiraja took place 
between 731 and 738 A. D. We also know that the overthrow of 
the Valabhi dynasty -was due to these Arab expeditions some time 
after 766 A, D., the last known date of this dynasty, It is not at 
all likely that the Arabs remained idle during the intervening period, 
It can, therefore, be presumed that Dantidurga assembled.the princes 
at Ujjain’ with the: main object of forming the confederacy, under the 
plea of the Hiranyagarbha maha-dana. 


JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH 


I Ар, Ind, vol. VI, p. 242. 2 Ibid, 
3 Eg. Ind, vol, XVIII, p. 93. . ‚ 4. Gupta, Inscr, p. 173, 


The St. Thomas Tradition and Recent Discovery in Trayancore 


Scholars have been divided in -their opinions as to the scene of 
the evangelistic labours of St, Thomas the Apostle, in India; and 
` numerous attempts have been made to demonstrate, beyond possibility 
of question, that, if the Apostle came to India at all, he could not 
possibly have avoided Malabar ;-and the Christian community of the 
west coast claims St. Thomas as its founder ; and its existence can be 
traced back to the early centuries of the Christian era, ‘There is the 
evidence of an early Muhammadan writer that Mani, the founder of 
Manicheism (born 215 A.C.) visited India to spread his rival creed 
and succeeded in winning some Christians over to his faith; 
and the suggestion has been put forward recently whether there 
cannot be some association of the well-known Manigrimakars with 
the Malabar Christians and the Manichzans. Apart from the 
strongly-rooted Malabar tradition of the Apostle himself having 
propagated the faith on the west coast and founded seven churches 
in the neighbourhood of Cranganore, there is another tradition that 
- St. Thomas himself set up stone-crosses for worship in the above 
seven churches and that when the Saint was actually praying in front 
cf one such’ stone-cross, he suffered martyrdom from the enemies of 
his faith, The Cross came to be popularised as a symbol of Christian 
salvation only in the reign of the Emperor Constantine the Great and 
representations of crosses are not found in the Roman catacombs 
older than the fourth century A.D; and stone-crosses could not 
consequently have been fixed by the Apostle himself about the 
middle of the first century A.D, There have been discovered, till now, 
three altar-crosses bearing an almost identical Sassanian-Pahlavi 
inscription, vig, one. which was discovered by the Portuguese on the 
St. Thomas’ Mount in 1547 and fixed up in the wall of the church on 
it; and the other two originally belonged to the ruined church 
of Cranganore and have been setup on either side of the entrance 
into the sanctum of St. Gabriel’s Church at Kottayam, According 
` to the. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vil, i, which was recently 
published, a similar bas-relief cross with a Pahlavi inscription, 
was discovered recently at Kadamarram, a village in the Kottayam 
Division, embedded in the wall of the sanctum of the Jacobite-Syriaa 
Church of that place. This new tablet resembles the cross on St, 
Thomas: Mount and the bigger one at Kottayam in its sculptural 
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details, being of the Greek type, with fleur-de-lis extremities, equal- 
armed and standing ona pedestal’ of three steps. It is flanked by . 
two detached pilasters with two couchant makaras (fish-monsters) on 
their capitals and supporting a semi-circular belt arching above the 
cross. The portion containing the Pahlavi writing, is a narrow ribbon 
of stone rising from either extremity of the base and enveloping in 
‘an arch the top of the cross and its halo-circle, The inscription has 
been deciphered by Dr. Sir J. J. Modi of Bombay, thus— | 


I, a beautiful bird from Nineveh 
(have come) to this (country). ` ` 


Written Mar Shapur, 


I, whom holy Messiah, the forgiver, 
freed from thorn (affliction), 


The reference to the bird, appropriately agreeing with the sculptured 
. detail of a dove hovering, asa symbol of the Holy Ghost, over the 
upper limbs of these crosses, and the: reading of Mar Shapur in the 
middle short sentence are the two new departures in Dr. Modi’s 
reading from the previous readings of the inscriptions on the other 
crosses, lf accepted, this reading will become an important landmark. 
Mr, A. S. Ramanatha Iyer, the Editor of the Travancore Archaeological . 
Series, in this part, says that this Mar Shapur who is said to have 
landed in Quilon in 825 A. D, and erected churches, may be identical 
with Maruvan Sapir Iso who has been prominently mentioned in the ` 
Kottayam Copper-plate Charter of the time of King Sthanu-Ravi (ctr, 
A.D. 870) The date of the Kadamarram Cross thus becomes 
definitely computable as the end of the gth century, Ze, about two 
centuries and a quarter later than the earlier Kottayam and St.Thomas’ 
Mount Crosses which have been assigned to about the middle of the, 
sth century; and it might well be possible that the cross was 
the one set up by Maruvàn Sapir Iso in the Тайза: alli Church, 
which is mentioned in the Kottayam Plates, Possii ay owing to 
some vicissitudes, ‘the cross drifted into the Kadamarram Church 
at a later date, . : ५ | 
The ornamentation of the Cross,. as well as that of the St. Thomas 
Mount and Kottayam Crosses was evidently designed by Indian 
sculptors who were permeated with Hindu architectural traditions ; 
and the Pahlavi inscriptions were also engraved by them under 
instructions from’ their foreign Christian employers, The sculptural 
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background of these crosses is consciously Hindu in character ; and 
“in their familiar setting these crosses did naturally evoke a readier 
А ассерќапсе from the convetts, recent or otherwise, for whose adoration 
they were..perhaps consecrated at the time; The discovery. of 
this Kadamarram Cross may be regarded as indicating an important 
landmark in the history of Christianity as it grew up in the Malabar 
Coast.. ` 5 aB | | 
C, S. SRINIVASACHARI 
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INDICES AND APPENDICES TO THE NIRUKTA by 
Lakshana Sarup, M.A. D. PHIL, Pp. 76+393. Published by the 
University of Punjab, Lahore, 1929. ; 

The work under review is the last of a series of volumes by the 
same author on Yaska’s Nirukta, the oldest Indian work on etymolo- 
gy, philology and semantics. -Professor Lakshan Sárup undertook 
the study of the Nrikuta more than fifteen years ago in Oxford and 
_ published in 1922 his ‘Introduction to the Nirukta’. In the same year 
appeared for the first time his complete English translation of the work 
with exegetical and critical notes, Constant and diligent work by 
the Professor has resulted in the publication of three other volumes . 
on the same subject : (i) an edition of the Nighantu and the Nirukta, 
(ii) Fragments of the commentaries of Skandasvamin and Маћебуага.. 
on the Nirukta, and (iii) the present volume—Indices and ‘Appendices, 
` We are promised: that other fragments of the commentary of Skanda- 
Mahe$vara will be published in due course 

The value of the Nirukta in the history of philological specula 
tion in ancient times: is admitted on all hands. Its importance, 
from the point of view of exegesis and grammar is much greater, Its 
. worth as the oldest specimen of Sanskrit prose of the classical type 
is also by no means negligible; yet until recently Yaska's Nirukta failed 
as an independent subject of study to attract the attention of a sufficient 
number of competent scholars who could concentrate their mind and 
energy on this particular subject. No doubt the editio princeps of the 
Nirukta without any sanskrit commentary but with valuable notes of 
the editor was published at Göttingen as far back as 1852 by that great 
Vedic scholar Rudolph Roth, and since then. there have appeared 
various editions of the work including those of the Bibliotheca Indica 
(edited by Satyavrata Sámaéramr with the commentaries of Deva- 
rajayajvan and Durgacarya on the Nighantu and the Nirukta respective- 
ly, the Anandagrama Sanskrit Series (edited by Rajwade with 
‘Durga’s commentary), the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series (only 

first seven Books edited Бу Bhadkamkar with: Durga's commentary) 

and the Veñkatešvara Press Series (edited by Sivadatta with Durga’s 

commentary). Besides the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, Sāmaś- . 
` ram! brought out a dissertation on the subject called the Niruktalocana 
dealing with various topics connected with the date, contents, author- 
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ship and commentaries of the Nirukta, This was the condition of the 
Nirukta literature when Professor Sarup was engaged in its study. 
At present the works of Dr. Sarup together with that of Professor 
H. Sköld who has recently published his work. The Nirukta, Its Place 
in Old Indian Literature, Its Etymologies, form a comprehensive 
study of the problems connected with the Nirukta. 

Dr. Sarup’s edition of the Nighantu and the Nirukta is certainly 
an improvement upon those of his predecessors including Roth who 
bad to work with scanty materials at his disposal at а time when 
the modern Vedic scholarship itself was in its infancy, Dr, Sarup 
has adopted the text of the shorter recension in his edition instead of 
the longer one accepted by Roth and others, and has adduced evidences 
to prove that his text represents the original work of Yaska, Durga 
seems to have followed this recension; but as there are passages in 
Durga’s commentary which lend support to the opposite view, the 
text of this commentary should have been critically edited along 
with the Nirukta.. 

Dr. Sarup has brought out for the first time the fragments of the 
commentaries of Skandasvamin and Mahe$vara on the Nirukta, Не 
thinks that Mahe$vara's notes are a tiki (sub-commentary) on the 
. bhasya (the commentary) of Skanda, But these notes are too fragment, 
ary to enable one to come to a definite conclusion, 

The volume of Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta contains 
an elaborate Introduction dealing mainly with the dates of various 
scholiasts ; three Indices—Index to the Nighantu, Index to the quot- 
eJ passages occurring in the Nirukta, Index Verborum to the Nirukta ; 
a list of Etymologies of the Nirukta; six lists of passages of the Nirukta 
quoted in six different works and two lists of quotations occurring 
in the Nirukta, 

As to the dates of the scholiasts it must be stated that in some cases 
the conclusions reached by Dr. Sarup can in no way be regarded as final. 
With the growth of our knowledge consequent on the new discoveries 
of Mss. dates of some of the commentators are expected to be fixed 
with more precision, Even now some of the conclusions of Dr. Sarup 
are being controverted. Skandasvamin, about whom Dr, Sarup (p. 28) 
could only make. a general statement that he was earlier than the 
first half of the rath century A.D., is now assigned by Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja (see Journal of Oriental Research, vol, V, pt. іу, р. 325) to about 
609 A.D, on good grounds. Since the publication of Dr. Sarup's work, 
д portion of the Во-уеда with the commentaries of Skandasvámin and 
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` Veñkatamadhava has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
Another, recension of Skandasvimin’s commentary as also a second 
commentary by Madhava (other than Veñkatamadhava) is expected 
‘to come out shortly 
‚. Аз а result of the publication of these new materials we have now 
` at'our disposal definite proofs showing that Madhava who is taken. for 
‚ Vetikatamadhava by Devaraja in:his commentary is really a different 
person, ` 

The. indices appearing. in Dr. Sarup’s work betoken a good deal of 
labour.and are уёгу useful, „Аз regards the list of etymologies, the one 
‘appearing. in Prof, Skéld’s work is more helpful to the Vedic students 
` on account of its exhaustive character covering not less than 180 pages, 

In conclusion, I want to refer to a passage in the Nirukta which 
has been made the basis of some divergent inferences by scholars 
This passage relates to Kautsa declaring the meaningless character of 
some of the Vedic Rks, From this it has been concluded that the 
‚ volume of heterodox views was large in Vaska’s time, and there- 
fore it had to be given a place in the text (vide Dr. Sarup’s Introduc- 


-tion to the translation of the Nirukta, рр. 71f£) In regard to this infe- - 


rence it may be said that the introduction of pürvapakga and uttarapaksa 
was а common practice in Sanskrit literature in order to put before 
the readers all the aspects of a question, Hence the existence of a 
-large volume of opinion adverse to the Rks does not necessarily 
indicate the existence of a large number of people holding the same 
` opinion! ^ Another inference that has been drawn from the same 
‘passage is that a long time intervened between the Reis and the early 
~ interpreters of the Vedas, This also does not stand on a solid -footing 
as has been pointed out by Dr. Sarup (Zbid.) 
The Nirukta with its commentaries is a store-house of materials from 
which many a gap in the history of the stages of Vedic interpretation 


` can be filled up. Much work has been done in this direction by. Euro-: : 
` pean scholars like Roth, Ludwig, Pischel and: Geldner. The indices and- - 


appendices provided in Dr. Sarup's work will prove helpful to those ` 


who will be willing to utlise the text further for this purpose. This, we 
hope, will be attractive enough to scholars to turn their labours to 
this field from which additional valuable results may be éxpected. 


D. BHATTACHARYYA 





, I See "Was Kautsa a Sceptic ?" by К; М. Shembavnekar in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XIL, pt, т. 


` 
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. SAMKHYA OR THE THEORY OF REALITY (а critical 
and constructive . study of Iévarakrsna's Samkhyakarika) by J. N 
Mukherji, M.A, Published by S. N. Mukherji, M.A., 5/1, Nepal Chandra 
Bhattacharya Lane, Calcutta. xii+6+ 102 pages. 
In this thought-provoking treatise on Samkhya philosophy, the 
. author presents an able exposition of a school of thought, which is a 
‘ bold departure from the traditional Samkhya, At the outset, the 
' author falls foul of the commentators Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra 
who, -he thinks, have in many places, sacrificed reason at the altar of 
tiadition and religion. The author asserts that the first 52 Karikas of 
lévarakrsna contain the essence of Samkhya philosophy, while the 
-remaining Karikas 53-70 are later additions because the themes in the 
two portions are inconsistent, The traditional. Samkhya as expounded 
by Gaudapaida, Vacaspati Miéra and others, and followed by the 
present ‘day writers is based rather on the last 16 Karikas than on the 
first 52. The object of the author is to give a logical interpretation 
` of the philosophy embodied in the first 52 Kárikas untrammelled by 
the influence of the ancient commentators; who were, according to 
him, Sanskritists rather ‘than philosophers He wants to show that 
the outlook of the true Simkhya philosophy is logical, and not 
naturalistic, psychological, theistic or dualistic. A systematic explana- 
tion of the world of everyday experience is its object and not to 
propound a theory of the origin of the universe or ascertain the means 
for attaining salvation 
In this new interpretation of Samkhya philosophy, pessimism (4ий- 
kha) has no place, and hence, according to the author, the original 
Sámkhya teaches us to welcome worldly life and. not to seek retirement 
from the world. In the rst Karika, the author suggests that duhkha . 
should .be. replaced by bandha which means “erroneons view of the 
reality”. (р, 6). | 
The. Reality, according to the author, isnot the Purusa or the 
Prakrti alone but the unity of Vyakta, Avyakta and Jña, the three 
constituting a dynamic order. This dynamic order comprises innumer- 
able units, each of which is an individual with his world. The Reality 
is, therefore, а “world of man-worlds.” The author distinguishes Jña 
from Purusa, taking the former to signify the Vyaktavyakiafiia or the 
system of man-worlds’ and the latter а //ga-Purusa or an individual 
with the world of his own. To the author, therefore, ]йа is one while 
Purusas are many. Avyakta, according to bim, cannot exist without 
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Vyakta, and Jña though virtually one, becomes many by combining 
with Avyakta when each of which should have the appellation of 
Purusa or Liñga-Purusa, 

Unlike other schools of Indian philosophy, ЗашКВуа, according to 
the author, does not teach that Avidya, Maya, or Vásana is the cause of 
the evolution of the world, and hence knowledge in Samkhya does not 
mean the removal of Avidya, Knowledge, he says, consists in 
Puruga’s (i, е, Liügapurusa's) capability to construct the personal- 
objective order and ultimately to distinguish Jia from Avyakta, ie, 
to ascert iin the differences in a unity and not the complete separation 
of Purusa from Pradhàna as the traditional Samkhya asserts, 

Coming to Satkiryaviadc, the author rejects the interpretation of 
Vacaspati that the effect pre-exists in the cause, and explains it as 
the causal-objective process, He means to say that Vyakta is real 
as much as its cause the Avyakta, and SazZürya signifies that “the 
Paficabhautika causal-objective order is real" The author really 
strikes a new key when he says that real, according to Samkhya, 
is not the unchanging and unchangeable but that change, if it be 
systematic, is real, 

In Chapter III, he disapproves the comments of Vacaspati on the 
Karikas dealing with Pramana, on the ground that Vacaspati "has 
been totally misled by the Nyaya phenomenology of knowledge". 
This he has tried to show 11 the course of his explanation of Percep- 
tion, Inference and Aptavacana, To him, Pramanas are “modes by 
which the necessary and. universal objective order is constructed", 

The twenty-three tattvas, according to the author, are not so many 
elements into which a being is analysable but constitute the individual 
and his world, Each individual in Sàmkhya (as it is in Vijñanavada), is 
a man-world, an instance of subject-object or unity in continuity, The 
distinctive feature of this philosophy is that there are as many worlds 
as there are men-worlds and it is this feature which, he says, has given 
rise to the common erroneous notion that the Purugas are innumerable, 
The author has substantiated his new interpretation of Samkhya by 
commenting on the Кагікаѕ from his new standpoint. In this, how- 
ever, he has laid himself open to-the charge that in his comments he 
has been more a philosopher than a Sanskritist, 

The author has tried to draw support for his own theory from 
conflicting comments of Gaudapada and Vacaspati Misra оп 224 ca in 
Karika 11. Gaudapada while commenting on these two words writes 
"anekam vyaktam ekam avyaktam, tathà ca pumanapyekah", But 
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the same Gaudapáda again writes while conmmenting on Кагіка 

18: tasmàj janmamaranakarananam pratiniyamat purusabahutvam 

` siddham”, The author wants to make Gaudapada consistent by hold- 
ing that Gaudapáda means by ‘puman’, in karika тт, the Jia which, 
according to the writer, is the “transcendental unity". while by purusa 
in karika 18 Gaudapada means ‘Liiga-Purugas’ which is an ‘empirical 
instance of unity’ (р. 60). The distinction the author wants to 
draw between ‘Puman’ and ‘Purusa’ is, however, unwarranted by any 
of the Karikas. | | 
We appreciate the author's independent way of thinking, and 
not following, without апу. question, the comments of persons who 
were certainly not infallible, The commentators might have been great 
` Sanskritists, but at the same time, it isa fact that their minds were 
so moulded by the influences of their time, e.g., ап unquestioning 
respect for tradition, that it is on most occasions futile to expect 

“from them a radically new view-point, It: is difficult to see eye to. 
eye with the author about the meaning of the Samkhya Karikas, but, 
in any case, we welcome efforts to make interpretations that may be 
bold departures from the traditional groove but are kept within the 
bounds of reason and probability. 


т N. D. 


. BHAVA-PRAKASANA of Siradatanaya, edited with an introduc- 
‚Чоп and indices by Yadugiri Yatiraja Svami of Melkot and К. S 
Ramasvami Sastri Siromani Pp. 77, 21, 410. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, Baroda 1930 | 

Although a late work, the Bhiva-prakiia or Bhiva-prakisana of 
Saradatanaya, who belonged ` probably to the middle of the 13th 
century, is by far the most exhaustive and remarkable of later 
treatises on Dramaturgy, Rasa and kindred topics, The work has 
been edited with great care and scholarship from four South Indian 
manuscripts, Although a commentary on this work appears to 





I The present reviewer possesses а copy of the ms. of this work 
through the kindness of K. Rama Pisharoti of Cochin State. It agrees 
substantially with the manuscript B of the edition. А careful 
collation could · пої yet be' done, but the present reviewer hopes to 
publish such material differences of reading as he may notice in the 
ms, in his possession, 
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exist, no commentary is given here with the text. One of the editors, 
His Holiness Yadugiri Yatiraja Svamt of Melkote ( Mysore), is already 
well-known for his Sanskrit scholarship and for his learned editions 
of the Zapasa-vatsaraja (from the imperfect Berlin ms) and of a 
part (chs, 22-24) of Bhoja's Srigira-prakaéa. The value and accuracy 
of this edition of the Bhiva-prakiga are thus guaranteed by the 
names of its editors, but this value is also enhanced by the addition 
of full indices and a fairly comprehensive introduction in -English оп’ 
the author and his work, his date, his indebtedness to earlier -authors, - 
special points of interest in his work, and its place in the history of 
the Rasa school, The work consists of ten. Adhikdras, treating 
respectively of Bhava (D, Rasa (II-III), the Hero, Heroine, their 
adjuncts etc. (IV-V), Sabda and Artha (VI), Natya and Itivrtta (VII), f 
the ten varieties of the drama (VIII), Nrtya (IX) and Nrtya-prayoga 
(X). There are references to a very large number of dramas and 
dramaturgic works, some of which are now lost. Among the 
dramas cited are Amrta-mathana (Samavakara) Indulekha (Vithi), 
Udatta-kufijara  (Ullopyaka), Kalikeli (Ргаразапа), KusumaSekhara 
(Ihamrga) Krtyad-ravana,  Keli-raivata (Hallisa), Gatga-bhagiratha 
(Utsrstáüka) Tarakoddharana (Dima), Tripura-mardana (Prekganaka), 
Devi-parinaya, Vali-vadha (Prekganaka) Devi-mahadeva (Ullopyaka) 
Nandimaili(Bhaya), Nala-vikrama, Nrsimha-vijaya (Preksanaka), Padma- 
vati-parinaya (Prakarana), Pandavananda, Manikya-vallika, Taranga- 
.dattà, Madalekha, Gaüg&tarangika, Ramabhyudaya, Menakana- 
Виза (Totaka), .Ramananda (Srigadita), Sakti-ramanuja (Utsrstan- 
Ка), Vinavati (Bhanika), Vrtroddharana (Dima), Srigaratilaka 
(Prasthana), Sugriva-kelana, - Мапса-уайсйа, "Vakula-vitht (Vithi), 
Sagara-kaumudi(Prahasana), Sairandhrika (Prabasana) and Stambhita- 
rambhaka (Totaka). Among the authors and works on dramaturgy, we 
find the names of Айјапеуа, Kohala, Drauhini, Padmabhü (Brahma ? as 
the creator of Natyaveda), Matrgupta, Sadasiva, Subandhu and 
Harga, A Svapna-vasavadatta is also quoted, but the passage has 
been already discussed in connexion with the Bhisa-problem by 
К. Rama Pisharoti in BSOS, iii, p. 639, While the latter half of 
the Bhivaprakisa deals with the topics of dramaturgy, the first 
five chapters are devoted tothe more general subjcet of Rasa and ` 
Bhava, and are therefore interesting for their. bearings on general 
poetic theories. Although the work borrows very freely ideas and | 
passages from earlier treatises, and is always careful in stating 
previous opinions, there is yet considerable independence of treatment, 
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even if marked originality is rare except in matters of detail. As 
some of the previous works utilised by the author no longer exist, 
and as thereis an attempt to present the subject in a clear and coms 
prehensive form, the work deserves а close study and occupies an 
important place in the history of Sanskrit. Poetics, 


S. K, DE 


` MEGASTHENES EN DE INDISCHE MAATSCHAPPIJ by 
Barbara Catharina Jacoba Timmer, pp. 325, H. J. Paris, Amsterdam 
1930. `` ` : a. 

The importance of Megasthenes tor the history of India cannot be 
overestimated, and yet little has been done to clear up the mist.which 
sbrouds the person and writings of that Greek ambassador since thedays 
of Schwanbeck, who collected all the scattered fragments‘of the writings 
of Megasthenes, Almost every writer on the subject has tacitly taken it 
for granted that the text. of Megasthenes as handed down by later 
historians is in every way dependable, The authoress’ of, the volume 
under review has; therefore, earried the gratitude of all Indologists by 
this penetrating study, the purpose.of which is to. detérmine in which 
way Megasthenes collected materials for his book ой India and how 
far we can rely on the text as it has come down to us. 

The first part of the book is wholly devoted to text criticism. 

The authoress has collected all that is known aboüt the person of 
Megasthenes. The few passages that she has brought together relating 
to this point, however, do not yield much information of value. 
Excepting Arrian, Anab. v. 6, 2, no other passage gives any mew 
information about “Megasthenes. Here Arrian suggests that Megas- 
thenes came to Ind ia several times and our authoress seems to 
favour this idea, although neither Megasthenes himself nor any other 
later author has spoken of such a thing. 

In the second chapter of the first part, which 15 very important for 
the purpose of the whole study, the writer has tried to find out which 
authors have had direct access to Megasthenes and which of them 
have quoted him only indirectly, Our authoress comes to ‘the conclu- 
sion that Diodoros, Arrian, and Strabo have used: Megasthenes directly 
and are therefore more or less dependable, However, here too, in our 
opinion, a more critical attitude should be taken, e.g., Arrian Ind. v. 3 
says of Megasthenes, that he has been with Sandrakottos, the greatest 
"ng of the Indians, and also with Porus, who was still more powerful, 
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‚ Such a statement is wrong because Porus could never have been 
more powerful than Candragupta Maurya. The Schwanbeck reveals 
another difficulty viz, that even the text of Arrian has not been 
handed down to us in its original form. Moreover, we shall have 
to consider that Megasthenes' text might (or must) have undergone 
much mutilation and distortion during the period separating him 
from the later historians. 

In the third chapter of the' first part, our authoress has tried to 
reconstruct the original arrangement of the contents of Megasthenes’ 
work and in the fourth she has given some very fruitful general ideas 
regarding the criticism of Megasthenes, By comparing Megasthenes 
with contemporary Indian sources, the writer rightly points out that 
‘in the latter, the Indiar society is represented as. it should be and not 
as it actually was, Megasthenes too is not free from this foible, but 
his idealisation is more in the nature of uncritical g eneralisation, 

In the second part of the: work, which covers by-far the greater 
part of the volume, our authoress is on fairly familiar ground, Here 
she паз dealt in detail with the fragments. of Megasthenes about the 
customs and the social organisations of India. Fragments relating to 
the magnitude and nature of India as well as those on divine service 
and mythology have been left out of consideration, Оп every point f 
falling within the plan of the work, the writer has collected the frag- 
ments Gf Megasthenes as handed down by Greek and Roman writers 
. and has added to each a Dutch translation. Then follow detailed 
discussions. on the point in which all relevent Indian sources have been 
used. Naturally, the Kautiltya and the Smrtis have been very much 
requisitioned and the Buddhist literature too has been given all due 
consideration. 

In short, this book is hard to beat "in übersichtlichkeit" and a glance 
at the mass of foot-notes in-almost every page will convince the reader 
thatthe writer has spared no pains to bring the work into line with 
the latest researches, It ought to be carefully studied by every student - 
interested in the socia! history of India, : 


$. 


BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 


vol. xiii, pt, i (ОСЬ, 1931) 


PRALHAD C, Diwanjl—Kpsnekutihala Nataka, This analysis of a 
manuscript of the Krenakutuhala Nataka shows definitely that . 
the work is not a composition of Madhusüdana Sarasvati, the 

. famous author of the Advaitasiddhi as has been believed up till 
now. The poet of the same name who wrote this drama was a son 
of Arundhati and Магауаца of the Sandilya; Gotra and a disciple of 
Krsna Sarasvati, while the author of the Advaitasiddhi is known 
to have been a son of Purandarácárya Misra of the Kasyapa Gotra 
and a disciple of Viévesvara Sarasvati, 

К B. PATHAK.— 77e Text of the Jaiuendra-vyakarama and the Priority 

_ ef Candra to Рацуарааа. 

A. N, UPADHYE,—Subhacandra and his Prakrit Grammar. 

В, М, KRISHNAMURTI SARMA—An Attack on Sr Madhvicirya in 
the Saurapurina, The scurrilous description of Madhvacarya and the 
adverse criticism of his systems as found in the 39th and the 40th 
chapters: of the Saurapurüna have been regarded as spuríous 

"interpolations showing historical blunders and metaphysical untena- 
bility, 

DURGACHARAN CHATTERJL— Buddhist Logic (an introductory survey) 

A. №, UPADEYE,—An Old Prefatory Gloss on Istopadeéa 

— Authorship of Svarüpasambodhana, The Svartpasambo- 
dhana, a short discourse on the Jaina concept of the path of 
Liberation, is Bere fathered upon Mahasena against its traditional 
ascription to Akalañka, 

Р, К. GODE.— The Bharata-Adibharata Problem and the Ms, of Adi 

: Bharata in the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. Some data 
bearing on the Bharata-Adibharata problem have been recorded 

- here and the information has been given that the manuscript des 
cribed to be a copy of the Adibharata deposited in the Mysore 
Govt, Oriental. Library is really a fragmentary copy of Bharata’s 
Nütya&astra 
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Bulletin of the School of Oriental Stu. еь, 
| London, vol, vi, pt, 3 


S. К, DE—Bhagavatism and Sun-worship, Without denying the 
influence of the solar myths or solar cults on the Paticaratra religion 
or Bhagavatism, the writer opposes the arguments put forward by 

_ Grierson in favour of his theory that the Monotheistic: Bhakii- 
. doctrine of.the Bhagavata religion is a direct development of or was 


: . Originally connected with the Sun-worship, 
T. №. DAVE,—Notes on Gujrat Phonology, 


` dian Antiquary, October, 1931 | 


W, Н. MORELAND.— Notes on Indian Maunds, The Southern maund. . 
forms the subject-matter of this instalment. enam 
KALIPADA MITRA—Z7Z¿ Gaydanr Festival and iis Parallels, "This 
continued paper begins with a description of a cattle festival held: 
in Bihar every year on the day following the Diwali in ihe month - 
of Kārtik, The principal item of the festival is the killing of a pig 
` (tied with cords) by setting cows on it. 
ANAND KouL.—Lalli-vakyini (the wise sayings ¢ ` Lal Ded.) . 
-HIRA LAL.—P/ace Names, This is an attempt to unravel the mysteries 
surrounding some names of places in the Centra! Provinces of India, . 
In this portion of the arucle, it has been shown that some place- 
names are related to the names of trees or a combination of 
names oftrees and animals coupled with some terms indicating 
water, The namés noticed here owe their origin to Gondi, the 
principal language of the Dravidians living in the Central 
Provinces, ` | 


Ibid., November, 1931 


W. H, MORELAND.—JVores on Indian Maunds, Delhi Maunds have. 
been dealt with in this instalment of the article, 

A, BENKATASUBBIAH.— Athabhigiye. This continued paper concludes 
with the suggestion that the word athabhigiye occurring іп the 
Rummindei Pillar Inscription of Ašoka may have a reference to the 
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possession of the following eight objects of enjoyment viz., sihi, 
nibsepa, jala, pagina, аля, agami, siddha and sidhya, That they 
may be the meaning is inferred from a scrutiny of a few later 

- ‘inscriptions, containing the expression agfabhoga-tejassimya, 

НІКА LAL.—Z/ace Names, This part of the article deals with the 
names of the villages derived from a variety of causes, e g. the nature 
of the. sites they occupy, the temples of gods they possess, and the 

`+ names `of castes of the people dwelling there, 


Ibid, December, 1931 


.W. H, MORELAND,—Noies on Indian Maunds, It treats of Agra 
SS Maunds — | 
ane KALIPADA MITRA.— The Gayadamr. Festival.and its Parallels, ‘This is 
: t the second instalment of a paper continued from the October 
` „issue of the Journal It contains а description of the Soharar 
festival of the Oraons and mentions some other instances of festivals 
held in different parts of India in which the pig.sacrifice forms 
an important item, similar to that of the Gayadayr Festival of Bihar. 
 JoGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH,—Padihirs, The author is of opinion: 
that the Padihara clan of Rajputana is of foreign origin. 





Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 
_ vol. VI, pt. i (July, 1931) 


C, NARAYANA RAO.—A Study of the Telugu Roots. 

M, КАМА RAO.— Political History of the Kikatiyas. This portion deals 
with the reigns of Rudra, Mahadeva and Ganapati (1158-1261 A.D), 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR.— Dravidic Word-Studies, 

A. SUBBARAYA CHETTY.— New Light on Tippu-Sultan, The writer 
expresses the opinion that Tippu was a “broad-minded benevolent 
ruler, animated with the noble ideals of religious toleration and 
national unity" and was not a religious fanatic as some have des- 
cribed him to be. 

К. VENKATAPPAYYA.—Education in Ancient India, This is a small 

portion (2 рр.) of a continued article dealing with the system of 
‘education prevalent in the Buddhist period and showing that 
the curriculum of study adopted at the Buddhist seats of learning, 
as described in the early historical records, did not differ much 

7 from the curriculum adopted in the Brahmanical institutions, 
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В. SUBBA RAO— The History of ihe Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, Conti- 
nued 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 51, по. 3 (September, 1931) . 


GEORGE W. Briccs,—Zhe Indian Rhinoceros as à Sacred Animal. 
It has been shown that the rhinoceros is known in India from 
very early times, and the literary references and the customs 
current even now suggest the sacred character of the animal, 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
vol. XVII, pt. IV (December, 1931) 


- JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI Movl.—Sakastin, the Country of the Хавас: Its 
‘Possession by the Ancient Persians, From references to the name 
of Sakastan іп. the ancient literature of Iran as also the occurrence of 
the word Saka ir. the Behisstan inscription of Darius (d, 445 В. С.), 
the writer reaches the conclusion that Sakastin or Seistàn on the 
frontiers of the ancient Hindustan “was under the зау and 

. influence of the ancient Iranians for a long time anterior to 
160 B.C.” 

JADUNATH SARKAR.—4 Contemporary Picture of the Mughal Court 
in 1743 A.D, Nineteen sheets of news-letters (containing 36 days’ 
occurrences) of the Imperial Court of Delhi, 1743, during the 
reign of Muhammad Shah have been translated here into English, 
These letters deposited in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
furnish us with a vivid picture of the lifeless condition of the 
Mughal Court of the time and contain ‘details of some important 
events connected with the Maratha history. 

SARAT CHANDRA Roy.—The Effects on the Aborigines of Chota-Nagpur 
of their Contact with Western Civilisation, 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA.— Further Notes on the Kolarian Belief atout 
the Neolithic Celts. 

К. P. JAYASWAL.— Parana Coin and the Date of the Minava-Dharma- 
415га. · It has been suggested that the Purina coin mentioned in 
Manu but unknown to the Рай Buddhist canon and the Kautiliya 
was so called from the time when a new style of coinage with royal | 
names оп ‘the coins was introduced in Magadha and the Mid- 
country under the Suügas. So the term indicates indirectly the time 
of the Manava Dharmasastra, | 
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» —Kumürümütya, The object of the note is to show that 
the expression Kumirimitya occurring in the Hindole Plate refers 
to the position of the grantee on whom the dignity of a kumara 


| (prince) was conferred, though he did not come of the royal stock 


R 


A 


„ 4n Exact Date in the Reign of Asoka. А traditional 
account of the redistribution of Buddha’s relics by Абока is 
recorded by Yuan Chwang. He says the relics were redistributed 
all over India ata.time when the face of the sun darkened, M, 
Robert Razy (Journal Asiatique, 1930) suggests that the darkness 
of the sun indicates а solar eclipse, Т. R. Von Oppolzer calcuiat- 
ing.the dates of solar eclipses for over thirty centuries in his Kanon 
der Finsternisse points out: the ath May, 248 В.С. asthe date 
of a solar eclipse, So the writer of this note takes 248 В. C, as 
the year when the relics were ‘distributed by Asoka throughout 
his empire. . 
PATNAIK.— Additional Notes on the Sobhane&war Inscription of Bri 
Vaidyanaiha, 
CH, PANDA.—Note on an Oriya Copper-plate Inscription of Rama- 
chandra Deo, Saka 1728, 
BANERJI-SASTRI.— Two Brahmi Seals from Buxar, The legends of 
these two private seals in Mayadhi Prakrt read Sadasanasa and 
Hathibaéa, their script suggesting, according to the writer, а 
pre-Mauryan date for the seals | | | 


Uxrsa MISRA,—Jimamsasastrasarvasua of Haliyudha. This instal- 


ment of the edition begins with the last portion of the 3rd Adhi- 
karana of Book И, pada ii and ends with the beginning of the 
4th pada of the-2nd Book, 


Journal of Indian History, vol. X, pt. ii (August, 1931) 


KRISHNASWAMI AIyANGAR,—Adul Hasan Qutub Shah and his 
Ministers, Madanna and Akkanna, An analysis of the historical 
data of the time of Abul Hasan, the last Sultan of Golkonda, 
who appointed tw- Brahmana brothers as his chief minister and 
controller of the military administration, shows that neither was the 
ruler incompetent as ordinarily supposed nor was the ministers 
guilty of maladministration as hitherto believed. The overthrow 
of Golkonda resulting in the absorption of the kingdom into the 
empire of the Mughals under Aurangzeb was, according to the 
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writer, due to "the machinations of a greater power, fanatic in the 
extreme in regard to a Shiah sovereign and his Brahmana minis- 
ters : Í 

М. SHEMBAVNEKAR,—A Puzzle in Indian Epigraphy. The 
expression _ Milavagapasthiti occurring in the Mandalsor Inscrip- 
tion has been given here a new interpretation. It signifies ‘the 
system of reckoning (time) prevalant in the Malava country’, 
The authority of а kobe. has. been cited in support of the writer’s 


view that gana in the expression means ganani (reckoning) and 


has no reference to a tribe ог clan with: its republican, constitution 
of government. In the light of- this new interpretation of the 
word gana, the theory that the Vikrama Era was founded 
by Malava clan in commemoration of its republican form of 
government has been opposed. Evidences have been adduced to 
prove that king Vikramaditya of the Hindu legend was an histori- 
cal personage with his capital ‘at Ujjayani and founded the era 
which bears his пате, Arguments have been put forward 
against the view that the era, because of its mention in the earlier 
inscriptions without the founder’s name, can be taken to have been 
adopted and designated by Candra Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 
S. SRINIVASACHARL—The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Калга Pillai (1736-61) 


SAILESWAR SEN.—The Historical Origin of the Distinction between 


Svarthinumina and Pararthinumina, 


GEORGE М. MoRAEs—Sindübür of the Arab Writers. The object of 


this paper is to show that the identification of-the town of Sindabür 
(mentioned by the Arab writers of the Middle Ages) with Candra- 
pur as suggested “by Colonel Yule is confirmed by facts now 
brought to our notice in connection with the history of Koñkan, 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. V, pt, iv (Oct.-Dec., 1931) 


К, A. SUBRAHMANYA IVER—Some More Nyüyas, Four ‘popular 


maxims not included in the Zaukikanyāyāñjalť compiled privious- 
ly by Colonel Jacob have been explained here 


N, VENKATARAMANAYYA—A Note on Sri Virlipiksa. Regarding the 
`. reason why the emperors of Vijayanagara used to affix the words 
`. Зы Virüpakga to their dawanuéasanas instead of their names, the 


=< writer thinks that because Harihara and Bukka fought a battle 
апа saved the kingdom: from an external invasion. with the help 
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of the money belonging to the temple of Virüpaksa, the god was 
supposed to have become the legal owner of the state and there- 
fore the name of the god was affixed.to every document 


. AYYASWAMI SASTRI.— Bhavasamkrintisnira. This Mahayana_ text 


` 13 restored from the Tibetan version with an English translation 


It deals principally with the transitoriness of Karman and its 


. relation to rebirth 


| ` T. R. CHINTAMANL— Some Minor Works of Sri Citsubhacürya Cit- 


sukha's Adhikaranamatjari a. short compendium of the adhi- 
karanas (sections) of the Brakmasttra is edited here for the first 
time, 


. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI.— History of Grammatital Theories in 


Tamil and their Relation 7० the Grammatical Literature in Sans- 
krit, | 

N. ВАМАСНАМОКАМ.—74е Banas, The paper deals with the 
history of the people called Bana or Vanarayars who played an 
important part in South Indian politics either as officials or as 
feudatories of the ruling powers, 


C. KUNHAN RAJa.— Madhava: an unknown Bhagyakara for the Rg- 


veda, The Adyar Library of Madras possesses: a fragmentary 


_ Rg-veda-bhisya by:a Madhava, who is different from both Sayana- 


Madhava and Veñkata-Madhava, two other known commentators 
of the Rg-veda. As pointed’ out by Dr. Raja Devaraja quotes 
from this Madhava in the Nighaptu-bhasya, but wrongly identifies 
with Venkata-Madhava. The writer inclines to assign this `пе{у 
Madhava to a date anterior to боо A.D., and expresses the inten- 
tion to bring out an edition of the available portion of the bhasya 

HIRIVANNA.—Jgtd-siddhi: an Old Advaitic Work, This is an 
account of the Jsta-siddki, a Vedanta treatise in eight chapters 


: -referred to by Madhusüdana Sarasvatt, The limits to the date 


` of tlie work have been fixed between 850 and 1050 A.D. И is 
being edited in Gekwad’s Oriental Series 


N. RAMACHANDRAN,— Note: on the Madras Museum Plates of 


. Bhaktiraja. 


LH.Q., DECEMBER, 1931 25 


Obituary Notice 


The death of Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji has removed one of the 
leading figures in the field of Indian Archeology, He was born on 
the r3th April,1885, and educated in the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
-When studying for the B. А. degree he came under the influence of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, c. I, E. then Professor of 
Sansktit, and was later on introduced to Dr. Theodore Bloch, then, 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Bengal Circle; Mr, Banerji attached 
himself to Dr. Bloch as an honorary worker and accompanied him in 
his tours of exploration and co-operated with him in his excavations. 
Mr. Banerji obtained his B. A, Degree in 1907 and was appointed to 
compile a Catalogue of the Archaeological specimens in the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum, His researches in the Lucknow Museum enabled 
him to make important epigraphical discoveries that formed: 
the basis of his first two important papers,—(1) "Scythian Period of 
Indian History” published in the Indian Antiquary, vol XXXVII 
1908, pp. 25-75 ; and (2) "New Brahmi Inscriptions of the Scythian 
Period” (Epigrephia Indica, vol. X, pp. 106-121). Soon after the 
death of Dr. Bloch, Мг. Banerji was appointed Excavation Assistant 
to the Director General of Archaeology in Irdia in February, 1910. 
and attached to the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum. 
The Archeological Section was placed under the control of the 
Director General of Archaeology in India in December, 1910. In 
November, 1911, Mr, Banerji was promoted to the grade of the 
Assistant Superintendent of Archeology, In this capacity Mr 
Banerji worked in the Indian Museum till һе was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Archeology, Western Circle, Poona, in August, 1917 
During his service in the Indian Museum he contributed a large 
number of papers to the Journal and Proceedings of the Astatic Society 
of Bengal, the Epigraphia Indica and the Anuual Report of the Archeo 
logical Survey of India, Two of his most notable publications of this 
period are “The Palas of Bengal” published in the series of Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. V, No, 3), and his “History of 
Bengal"in the-Bengali language in two volumes.It was also while work- 
ing in the Indian Museum that Mr, Banerji collected materials for his 
Monograph on “Eastern Indian School of Mediæval Sculpture” now 
in the press 
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As Superintendent of Archeology of the Western Circle, Mr, 
Banerji began the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro in the Larkana 
District in Sind in 1922-23. The story of the excavation is thus 
told ‘by Sir John Marshall in his monumental work Mohenjo-Daro 
and the Indus Civilization (pp. 10 ): Í 


“The site had long been known to district officials in Sind, and 
had been visited more than once by. local archaeological officers, but 
it was not until 1922, when Mr, К, D, Bonerji starte to dig there, 
that the pre-historic character of its remains was revealed, 


“His primary object was to lay bare the Buddhist remah 5 and it was 
while engaged on this task, that he came by chance on several seals 
which he recognised at onceas belongiug to the same class as the 
remarkable seals inscribed with legends in an undecipherable script 
` which had long been known to us from the ruins ot Harappa in the 
‘Panjab, As it happened, the excavation of Harappa itself had at my. 
instance been taken up іп the year previous by Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahniand enough had already been brought to light to demons- 
trate conclusively that its remains, including the inscribed seals, were 
referable to the Chalcolithic Age, Thus, Mr. Banerji's find came ata 
singularly opportune: moment, when we were specially eager to locate 
other sites of the same early age: as Harappa, Mr, Banerji himself 
was quick to. appreciate the value of his discovery, and lost no time in 
following it up 


"With the hot season rapidly approaching, Mr. Banerji’s digging 
was necessarily very restricted, and itis no wonder, therefore, that his 
achievements have been put in the shade by the much bigger opera- | 
tions that have since been carried out. This does not, however, 

- lessen the credit due to him, His task at Mohenjo-Daro was far from 
being as simple as it may now appear, Apart from the discoveries at 
Harappa, which he had not personally seen, nothing whatever was 
then known of the Indus civilization, The few structural remains of ° 
that civilization which he unearthed were built of bricks identical with 
those used in the Buddhist Stipa and Monastery, and bore so close 
a resemblance to the latter that even now it is not always easy to 
discriminate between them, Nevertheless, Mr. Banerji divined, and 

“rightly divined, that these earlier remains must have antedated the 

Buddhist stuctures, which were only a foot or two above them, by 

some two or three thousand years, That was no small achievement! 

Naturally, some of his cenclusions have required modification—it 
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could’ hardly have been otherwise—but in the main they have. been 
proved by, our subsequent researches to be remarkably correct 
. “For another reason also Mr. Banerji’s work at Mohenjo-Daro is 
. deserving of special recognition ; for it was carried through in the face 
of very real difficulties, due іп part to lack. of adequate funds, in part to 
` the hardships inseparable from camp life in such a trying climate, With 
. thé comfortable quarters for the officers and staff which L took steps 
to have erected at Mohenjo-Daro between 1925 and 1927, exacavation 
there has become a very much easier and more. pleasant task. than it 
wasin the first three seasons, when Mr, Banerji and his successors 
were: living under canvas, The fact that two out of these three 
‘officers—Messrs, Banerji and `K, N. Dikshit—comipletely broke 
‘down in health before their labours were finished is proof enough of 
-the many privations they had to endure,’ 

Il health compelled Mr, Banerji to leave the Western Circle in 
"May, 1923 on long leave. During his tenure of office as Superintendent 
of: that circle, he compiled two important monographs, Bas- 
reliefs of Badami that has been published as one of the Memoirs of 
the Archeological: Survey of India (no. 2 5) and The Haihayas of 
Tripuri and their- Monuments (M.A:S.I, по. 23). In June, 1924, Mr 
Banerji was placed in charge of the Eastern Circle of the Archeological 
Survey -of India and held charge of the Circle for over two 
years ` till his retirement in August, 1926. His most notable 
Work: in the Eastern Circle is the clearance `of the great 
‘Buddhist temple at Paharpur. The excavations at Paharpur were ` 
inaugurated by the Director General of Archeology in India in 192 3 
at.the instance and with the financial assistance of Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Roy of Dighapatiya, President of the Verendra Research Society, and 
the. work’ was-placed.under the charge of Prof, D. R, Bhandarkar, Prof, 
Bh ddarkar worked for. one- season only and cleareda part of the 
rampart of thè old fortified city. 

After his retirement Mr, Banerji was appointed the Nandi 
Professor of Ancient Indian History at the Benares Hindu University 
and. held this appointment till his death in 1930. His comprehensive 
History of Orissa-iri two volumes written during this period: has appear- 
ed "after his death. . All the writings of Professor Banerji are inform 
ative. and singularly -free from bias, His memory will ever remain 
associated. with. the epoch-making discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and ' 
Paharpur, 

` RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 
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ANINGYAM 


. EDITED ВУ 


` V. VENKATARAMA SHARMA 
VIDYABHüSANA | 


 Aningyam 


Anihgyas is the пате ofa small work hitherto not published 
It is-one among the works ón Vedalaksapa (works describing the 
` characteristics of Vedas) The present work has been written with 
reference to Taittiriya school of the Black Yajurveda. · Aningya 
means undivided (words) ‘ог avibhakta (pada). It does not mean 
a single (word) or asamasta (pada), because compound-words 
` (samasta) like "астра, ‘Brhäşpati? etc. are considered among 
` the- words of Aningya. The derivation of the word is as follows : 
£ñgyatë vibhigenoccaryate’. ituiigyam y па tùgyam anfügyam. From 
"this derivation, it is easy to understand. that. the name of the 
work given is something significant, - з Anibgya words are numerous 
‚ and all of them are not the subjéct matter of this work. But 
it'is'intended only: to give a clear idea in a conclusive, manner 
. regarding the words which will give doubt whether they are aniügyas 
or ingyas, s p š 
| The work contains 99 verses in different metres. It is divided 
` into two parts ; the former describing 49 general rules regarding the 
words of aniügya in 24'versés, and the latter giving a list of the 
sàme words in Sanskrit alphabetical order, which are dishevelled in the 
Vedic text, ‘and not included in the general rules of the first part 
(with some exceptions), in.75 verses: | 

In making an edition of this work, I have consulted three Mss. 
‚ (two in palm-leaves and опе in paper), which belong to the Oriental 
_ Mss, Library of the T heósophical Society at Adyar, Madras. The first 
“is a paper Ms: (No, Zo. G. 21.373), written in Devanagari .script 
and contains the text and a commentary also. But it is full of 
‘errors, and omissions of' passages (of commentary) and verses (in 
the text) in several places, . The second is a Ms. of the text alone, 
written. in Grantha script. The last (No, हशा. B. 39. 49) is also 
in the same script, and mostly resembles the first іп correctness. But 


/. the commentary is slightly different, These are designated as 


A.B.C. respectively, As the condition ofthe Mss, 15 unsatisfactory 


i * Vibh&gena cii yate itiigyam' Vide *Vaidikaábharana'" of **Tàittiriya-prüti&&khya" on 
sitra “Nfinipadavad ibgyam asahkhyfne `. 
2 Vide verse 3, part з. and verse 75. in part Il 
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itis not possible for me to. give a commentary on the text ina 
` correct and complete method, from the Mss So, after a careful study 
of these Mss. I have added a tii to the text 
Esaniügyapadàánam padavi sandarsita visuddhadhiya/ 
Devamantsisutena Srtvatsankena Taittirtyanam// 

From’ this closing verse,. we understand that one Srivatsanka . 
son of Devamanisi is’ the author of the work, There is no doubt 
that these two names which occur in this verse are ficticious and not f 
original ` But this verse is to be seen at the end ОЁ the commen- 
tary in two Mss. and at the end of the text in another Ms., hence - 
there is difficulty to infer, whether Srivatsanka is the author of the text 
alone or the conientary or both 

I am greatly indebted to Dr, C. K Raja, M.A,, PH.D, for allowing me’ 

` to use the Mss, of the Adyar Library 


HL DE ANINGYAM : 
Srihayagrivaya namah. > 
Munimànasamanthünamathitàgamas&ga: āt/ 
> “Uditaya namo bhūyād amrtaya muraraye//1// 
Gunatrayavihin&ya Jagabtrayavidhüyine/ 
Srutitrayadrse Sagvat puratrayama(the) namab//2// 
Namaskrtya vinetaram vighn&nàm anusisyate/ 
Aningyam ingyasadr$yad yat sandeh&spadam padam//3// 
Sruti-sruc-chabda-nirdistam vikrtam capadatmakaih/ 
Syad ananyavad ve 
‘Sruti’, гое, ‘Sabda’, ityesam anyatamena nirdistam, yac chabda- 
rüpam tad apadatmakair varnaih ( pratyayadibhih ) vikrtam kiñcin 
nyünàdhikabhavena kificid anyathabhütam api ananyavat syat anyatha 
na bhavati (aningyam bhavati) 
yatha—atithiérutih (vide 2р, 2. v, 8) 
-āyuşaśrutih (p. 2. v. 12) 
ajiérut (p. 2, у, 12); _ 
artta&rut (p. 2. v. 13). mus EE 
udumbaragabda (p. 2, v. 21). AE 
tüparatvotaSabdau (p. 2. у, 34). 


1 P,—part, Vi—verse, 
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tasmat прага’ (p. 2, v, 34) (vikrta) . . 


‚ tavatih samvatsarasya (р. 2, v. 33). 
pautudravan paridhin (p. 2. v, 47). 


ank&radyak&radi са yat padam;//4/J 


| Ankaradi. va akaradi và sat vikrtam, tad api ananyavat syat (aniñ- 
gyam bhavati). | 


yatha—anamayac са те, 
-anamivo bhava nah, 
. апара vyayantah. 
‘aparavapistham (akaradivikrtam), 
“avimuccyamanah. | 
Bhir-bhy&m-bhyas-subhir arvag obh&vam hrasvabhag 
3 LA | adirgham са 
Nityam vihaya neñgyam ` | 
‘ВЫ’, ‘bhyam’, ‘bhyah’, ‘su’ ityetais saha ebhyo’rvak pürvam obhavam 
hrasvabhag adirgham ca nityam vihaya varjayitva bhavati neigyam 
na vigrahyam bhavatity arthah, Atra obhavagabdena visarjaniyavikara 
obhavo nirdi$yate, Tasyaiva’ sambhavat. Hrasvabhaksabdena ‘atha- 
dav .uttare. vibhüge hrasvam vyatijanaparal’* iti atravagrahadhikidre 
yasya dirghasya hrasvavidhanam . asti tad ucyate. AdirghaSabdena 
dirghad anyahrasvam vyaüjanam cocyate, Plutasyabhávat. Atal’ 
š parišesyad arvag dirgham eva neügyam iti gamyate, Nityagrahanam 
apavadavisaye'py esàm aningyata yatha syad iti, Ato vavader api 
vivadadbhir ity atta Rudregu са évabhyah svapatibhyas са ityadinam | 
pañcasaksaranam арі naningyata syat. Cagabdo neñgyam ity anuvartta- 
yati., Etac са samapteh. 


yatha—mavam janghabhih. 
mana ибііуаѕи, | 
santanübhis somo rudrebhih, 


Vavadini vihayeti kim ? vipaksebhib. - бат ahobhyam. amhobhyah. : 
Hrasvabhak—ratribhih. dvabhyam citibhyam. ogadhtbhyah, | 
| Adirgham—samabhih. bhànubhih. marubhih, prastotrpratihantr- 
. 25 у | bhyam, 
` ‘Arvag iti kim ? su agrayano jinva. 


1 Seesiitrat, Addhysya iii, of “Taittiriya-pratifakbya”’. 
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go gis sura dundu ceti bhisrutyall5|| 
Bhigrutya saha ‘goh’, ‘gih’, ‘sura’, ‘dundu ityetani nengyani bhavanti. 

yatha—agne gobhih. | 

girbhih nabhah, 

` surabhir vasanah, 

surabhino mukba, 

surabhini viyantu, 

dundubhir vavaditi, 

yà dundubhau f 

-dundubhin samàglinanti 


Arvak sarvam suna f 
‘Su’ ityanena saha arvak sarvam neñgyam bhavati. 
yatha—puro yavanam Ajigu, paáusu. 
| mesisu, pasisu, citistipa, 
tadvat syadi-smadyaksarair avi 


Syadyaksaraih smadyaksaraih saha tadvat pürvavat arvak sarvam: 
vi’ ityetasmad anyan nengyam bhavati. 
yatha—yad apa syad ира dadhati, 
avasyur asi uvasván. 
agnes tvāsyena. . 
katamasmai, parasmiát | ⁄ 
Aviti kim ? visyütam iti vi syitam 


Vaikaradipadam vaisnavaisvayuk 


‘Vaigna’, ‘vaigva’ ityetabhyam ayuktam vaikaradipadam neügyam 
yatha—ta vai dehyo’bhavan, vaibhitaka idhmah: 
yad vai kañkatam, vaibhiidhaya.. 
Vaisnavaisvayug iti kim ? vaisna-varunim. .vaiévadevim amiksim. 
; ° vaiévakarmana.ni juhoti 


" | | зазара са //6// 
` ‘Sasaha’ ityevamadipadam neügyam. 
| yatha—sasahyama prtanyatah. 
vajesu sasahat, 
prtanasu sasahim; 


Saukaradi 


Saukaradipadam neñgyam bhavati, 
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yathà—sauvarcanasah. заибгауазауа. sautrimanya yajeta.. 
sauhardena, te sdudhanvanah. ` 


saparyadi 
Saparyüdipadam neügyam. . . 
| yatha—saparyantah puru priyam, . 
sa url saparyat 
niyaviyamayadi ca) 


“Niya”, ‘viya’, ‘maya’ ityevamadipadan neñgyam 
yathi—va esa niyate, mrtyave niyamanam, 
yasya jyogamayati, amayavi. 
Traikaradi 
Traikaradipadam neügyam.: 
yatha—yat traidhataviyam: 
Indraya traistubhaya, 
kukaradi naso-gopovutam vind If? [] 
` Nasogopoyutam vina kukaradi пейсуат | 


yatha—kusrvinda Auddalakih, kulayinai, 
Nasogopoyutam vineti kim ? kumbhinasah, kulagopo y 


Aratyadi ca 


Aratyadipadam nefigyam. 
yatha--arattyantam. aratiyato hanta, агай và 


f vavadi 
Vavadipadam nengyam. f 
yatha—vavadato abhriyasya, vavata, jeratam vàvaSáne, 
-vavasatib, vavrdhanah 
jasabdaàyuk prathüdi ea/ ` 


JaSabdayuk 'pratha' ityevamadipadam nenügyam. 

yathá— mitram prathistham. prathima ca. prathimanam 
| уе aprathetam. иги prathasva, dharmani prathamani 
Jasabdáyug iti kim ? prathamaja rtasya, É 


Dhirvatisthadikam 
| *Dhürva', ‘atistha’ ityevamadipadam neñgyam, 
yatha—dhirva dhürvantam, asmim dhürvati, vayam 


dhirvama. yajfiayatisthamana, yajüam 
pratyati atisthipam 
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sasthau turyau dityau vyathadi са //8 JJ 


` 'Sasthau', ‘turyau’, 'dityau', ‘vyatha’ ityevamadipadam neñgyam, 
yatha— sasthau hi ca me, turyau hi. dityau hi, . 
dityaubhyasta rudr&nam, avatan mà vyathitam, 
Id upadyaksaram tac ced ekavyafijanamadhyagam/ 
.. ` Yasya padasyádyaksarad anantaraksaram ikaras tad idupadyaksa- ` 
ram, Тас copadyakgaram ekajatlyayor vyaiijanayor madhyagatam ` 
'cet nengyam - 


yatha~—ajijipata, avivarata. amImadanta pitarah. atitrpanta 
Idupadyaksaram iti kim ? езат navavadhanam, anupürvam viyüya. 


Meghasikadisabdau ca varjayitva dvitiyakau//9// 


‘Megha’, ‘Sika’ ityevamadiSabdau dvitiyakau varjayitvinyat sarvam 
nengyam bhavati. | 
yatha—meghayisyate. sikayisyate 
Varjayitva dvitiyakav iti kim ? meghayate, Stkayate, 


Mamadi 
‘Mama’ ityevamadipadam neügyam. . 
yatha—mamateyam te agne.. adhi mamahanah, māmakānām, | 
caikatayadi trikam: | 
Nengyam. 
yatha—ekataya svaha, dvitàya svaha, tritaya svaha, 
idrhn iti trikam/ 


Idrhadipadam trayam пейсуат. ` 
yatha—idrn vai rastram, anyádrü, etidrü 
Trikam iti kim ? pratidra, 
Pratnathadicatuskam ` 
Neügyam, ' | Ж 
yatha—pratnatha. pürvathà viSvaths, imatha, 


Catuskam iti kim ? jjyesthatatim, 
cedrs&yadicatusrutib//10 || 


` Тагёадауа& catuśruto nengyah, idrSaya, kidršaya, tadréaya, sadréàya. 
yatha—mrdata īdrśe 1 е 
- sadrSam krāmati. tasmat sadréinim. ` 


` Catušrutir iti kim ? vi sadrSaya,. su sadréaya. 
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Rudregu ca dvitiyadisv astasv anupasargayuk/ 
Bhave-m ate-karaya-nye-bhikgna-go-ptirva-vastvayuk //11// 
A paficasikgarah Sabdah 
Rudraikadasanuvakesu dvitiyadigv astasv anuvakesu anupasargayuk 
`. upasargayuktad anyat. Upasargah pradayah. ‘Bhave’, ‘mate’, ‘Кагауа’, 
nye’, ‘bhikgna’,~ ‘go’ ‘piirya’, wastu” ityetaig cayuk apaficaksarah asada- 
ksara$ ca yaé Sabdas sa nengyah 
yatha—vabhluSaya vi vyadhine, rohitàya sthapataye, mantrine ` 
āņijāya. bhuvantaye. kakubhiya. namo giriSaya Sanka- 
raya ca. }}уез ауа. kanisthaya, 
Upasargayug iti kim ? samvrdhvane atapyaya. aladyaya. 
Арайсавакзага iti kim ? harike$aya, hiranyababave, 


nigà-su-sas-sahádayah/ 
Nipyayudhàasavastn&vaty&vàr yadisabdavat//12// 


Тези dvitlyadigv astasu “nisa”, ‘si’, ‘зар’, ‘saha ityevamadayah $abdàh 
‘nipya’, ‘ayudha’, ‘Абауа’, 'asina', ‘avatya’ ‘avarya’ ityevamadisabdavad 
vikrta api anirigys bhavanti, 

yatha—nisadebhyah. südyaya са, strmyaya са. saspifijaráh 
sahamanaya. nipyaya ca.-dyudhine ca, agave ca, 3sine- 
bhyah, avatyaya са. avaryaya ca. 


Tkaradav im avàpopasamnyud- 
ne | vipráyug ya sā Srutih. prothate ca/ 
Ткагадау anuvake ‘Im’ ‘ava ‘ара? “upa” “any ‘ni’ ‘и ‘vi? ‘pra’ ity- . 
etair ayukta уа Srutis sā ca prothate éruti§ ca nengya bhavati, 
yatha—palayitaya svaha asigyate svaha. prothate svaha, pro 
that a$$vah 
Im avadyayug iti kim ? ikrtdyetiükrtàya svaha, ava krandate svaha, 
apa. апауа svāhā. upa ramsvate svaha nisannaya svaha, nivistaya svaha. 
utthasyate. vi Iksisyate, рѓа bhotsyate | 


Ürdhve pakse datvatadav adadir 
|o hitva’ retaskaya ca’ pranate са//18// 


Datvata ityanuvake ürdhve pakse aretaskaya apranate iti ca hitva 
adadir akaradisrutir neigya 


yatha—apranaya, alomakaya.” alomaka amedhya, anasthikaya 
svaha, tasmad anasthikena. 
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.Urdhve pakse iti kim ? arunvate svaha 

Adadir iti kim ? prajananaya svaha, 

.  Hitva’ retaskaya саргапае ceti kim ? aretaskaya svaha. apranate 
“svaha. 


Ek&ksarádyaditpürvam minamanasrud antakam/ 
Bahih satopasargayug vin s&tm&nam ity api//14// 

· Ekam-evakgaram idih pürvam, yabhyam manamanagrudbhyam 
акага ikáro va yabhyam ca pürvas te tathokte, Ekakgaradi aditpürve 
và mānamāņaśrutāv ante yasya padasya tat tathoktam. ‘Bahih’, “sata” 
ityetábhyam upasargai$ cayuktam satmanam iti padam vinà yad ekà- 
kgarad yad itpürvamánamànasrudantakam tat padam neñgyam bhavati, - 

yatha—bhümanam. somanam. premanam. sahasa gahamanah 
ahrniyamanah. mahimanam. jarimanam . 
Ekaksarad iti kim ? tavanmanam syat 
Bahi$ Satopasargayug iti kim ?: bahih pavaminah, Satamanam bha- 


уай, ` 
Vina sátmánam iti kim ? yah sitmanam iti sa 4tmanam cinute, 


Srtam 0888 puro daksa svag& tvad upasargayuk/ 
Vihaya taraSabdantam 
‘Srtam’, ‘daéa’, purah’, “daksa, 'svagà', ‘tvat’ ityetair anuasargais 
ca yuktam vihaya tára$abdántam padam neügyam bhavati | 
yatha—te vayam tarpayitarah, daditaras : syama, janitaram . 
agre, f | 83 
Srtamadi vihayeti kim? értam karttarah, даба hotāram apašyat 
pura etarah, asya dakşāh. yajñasya svagakarttaram. tvatpitarah. ava 
gamayitarah; upa gatarab. prati harttarah. · < 


tatha tavyasrudantakam //15// 


Tavyaérudantakam: padam pürvavad upasargayutam vihaya `пей- 
gyam bhavati $rtamadibhir yogabhavat | 
yatha—agnis cetavyah, adhvarttavyah 
Upasargayug iti kim ? na pravastavyam. . 


Suprayug vamsasabdantam . 
- ‘Su’, ‘pra’ ityetabhyam ayuktam vaméaSabdantam padam nefigyam . 


bhavati. 
yatha—jaksivamsah, papivamsah 
Suprayug iti kim ? su vidvamsah. vitenire pra vivisivamsam. 
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asuyuk cisrud antakam / 
‘Su’ ityanenayuktam ciSrudantakam neñgyam bhavati, 
yatha—praci. pratici. 
Asuyug iti kim ? su तिल, su pratici. 
Dhrtantav isthayantantasabdav anapasargakau//16// 
_ Dhrtántau pracayántau ‘istha’, ‘yanta’ ityevamantau upasargarahi- 
tau ca aningyau bhavatah.. : 
yatha—yavasam pathisthah. Subham gamisthau, аугка aérami- 
sthah. bhüyisthàm te, kaya Sacisthaya. abhivajayantah. 
diva patayantah pathibhih. parayanta, abhrayanti. 
Dhrtantav iti kim ? аја asi rayistheti rayisthah. kucaro giristha iti 
giri sthah. amitra yantam, 
Anupasargav iti kim ? à yajistha, svasti abhivarttayantah. Satriin 


anapa vyayantah. 


Nissamvyukthermavirasah pürnàyuk tricatussvaram / 

Etaikādyapi vaso’ntam 

Nib’, ‘sam’, ‘vi’, ‘uktha’, irma’,‘virasah’, ‘ptirna’ ityetair ayuktam 
tryaksaram caturakgaram và ‘eta’, ‘eka’ ityevamadi ca aso’ntam padam 
nengyam bhavati. j 

yatha—maghavanam. sutasah. atandrasah. kitavasah, apsusa- 
dah. 

Nir adyayug. iti kim? nih уазаһ, sam itāsaś ca nah, vi Sikhasah. 
ukthaSasah. Irma antasah. su virasah. ригоатазар, 

Tricatussvaram iti kim ? tu vimraks§so divyah, avidustarasah. 


tath& yamsasrud antakam//17// 


“Yamsasrudantakam padam tatha pürvavat tricatussvaram cen пе!- 
gyam bhavati. | 
yatha—bhüyamsah asurah. atho iti raghiyamsah, paksau drá- 
ghiyamsah. 
Stan-masyantam 


‘Stat’, 'masi' ityevamantam padam neigyam bhavati, 
yathi—parastic са, avastac са, minimasi. caramasi. 


svata-svants-smata-smantasrud antakam/ 


‘Svata’, ‘svanta’, ‘smata’, 'smanta' ityevam$rudantam padam neñgyam 
bhavati, 
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‘yathai—pipivamsam sarasvatah. süryaya tvà bhrajasvate. paya- 
svatir osadhayah.  saárasvatau homau., irjasvantam, 
vivasvantam. jjyotismaté. havismantah. jjyotismantah. 


Tvata-tvanta-syata-syanta $rudantam nopasargayuk//18// 
‘Tvata’ ‘tvanta’ ‘gyata’ ‘gyanta’ ityevamérudantam na ced upasarga 
yun nefgyam bhavati | 
yatha—Indrasya vai marutvatah. marutvantam уүѕабһат, sta- 
nayisyate, khanisyantah 


Nopasargayug iti kim ? vayave ni yutvate, ni yutvantam, sam pro- 
syate. para bhavisyantah 


Tavai-tave-mahai-mahe-mahi-dhvamantakam tathà/ 
‘Tavai’, ‘tave’, ‘mahai’, ‘mahe’, ‘mahi’, ‘dhvam’ ityevamantam tatha ; 
pürvam па ced upasargayun nengyam bhavati . 
yathi—yatavai. jivatave. aSnavamahai. Зарётаре, saksimahi. 
Sundhadhvam. 


Tatheti kim? anu etavai, prati dhatave, sam avadyamahai, ‘anu 
arabhamahe. sam adhadhvam. | 


Uknsrudantakam yad apyabliavukopasargayuk||19/] 
BhavukaSabdena upasargai$ са yuktad anyad yad uka$rudantakam 
tad api neñgyam bhavati, | 
yatha—urvarukam iva. gavithukam carum. 


Pran-vagayug ag ag aññ an antam cen na catussvaram) 
‘Prat’, wak? ityetabhyam ayuk ‘ak’, ‘ak’, ‘ай’, ‘ай ityevamantam 
padam caturaksaram па cen neigyam bhavati. 

yatha—dnugak jujosat. ргак, apak, adhardk, visvaü. рагай, 
Ргай vagayug iti kim ? su ргай. зи vak. 
Na catussvaram iti kim ? asma driyak, пра avasrik. . 
Tvàn-s&dantam 
‘Tvan’, ‘gad’ ityevamantam padam neügyam bhavati, 


yatha—cikitvan. marutvan. turásaf. rtását, 


sagopetam vi-vad-vàn-m&u-madantakam]//20/] 
Sakarena gakarena và samyuktam ‘vi’, ‘vad’, ‘van’, ‘min’, ‘mat’ ity- 
evamantam padam nefigyam bhavati. 


yathü—raksa vI raksasi, angirasvat, Urjasvan, payasvan, 
ayugman, ; 
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Sasopetam ‘iti kim? sah pratnavat. amšumadyat. gaman аспе, 
idavan esah. 
Cim8ñeññeasvinantaérut 
‘Cina’, айса’, ‘айса’, ‘sving’ ityevamantašrun neñgyam bhavati 
yatha—praticinam vrjinam. paracina mukha. visicinan vyasya- 
tim. patama pratyaficam, tiryancam paraficah. nama- 
svinah. manasvine, | 
tvantam mahyabhiyug vin&/ 
‘Mahi’, ‘abh?’ ityetabhyam yuktam vina tvantam padam nengyam 
bhavati. 


yatha—uditva. mathitva. 
` Mahyabhiyug ушей kim ? antariksam mahi tvà, abhi satva, 


Apidvadis ca sarkhy&srud vibaya paraniprayuk//21). 
‘Para’, ‘ni’, ‘pra’ ityetair yuktam vihaya samkhyavacint $rutir nengy 
bhavati; Apidvadi$ ca.sa nengyaiva. Ápidvadi$ ceti vacanam sam- 
kliyantaradeh samkhyasabdasya parisamkhyanártham. 
yatha—yad viméatih. trimSat. catváriméat 


Vihàya paraniprayug iti kim ? para ardhaya svaha. niyutaya svaha. 
Apidvadis ceti kim? райсадава $&midhenih. caturvimsatim anu brüyat. 


Agre bhaga bhagagrad giri hari sam anikorjabhadradri 
yrtravarttinn asasu rapšinn uda sadha зараза 
dhüs svadhà tana rüpa/ 
Deva tvam danavo vad uru puru mahaso vàJini vāja visvar 
$ruj jatagrud vasa vasv pta ghrta sata 
gütvagni mitra tri 1oka//22]] 
Pate mate Suci sipi satya cakganalsa pitayo rayi risi 
candra cárini/ 
Bhavo ughe’ dhvara magha yajña vàhanapranitayo huta 
tama tigu:n ni pra nih//23// 
Ebhir yuktam hrasvabliag yuk bahusvar 
^ yodüdantam devatüdvandvakam са/ 
Hitvà survam nicam anyasvaram cen 
nicam tac.c&py evam evohaniyam//24 // 
‘Agre, qhasa”, ‘bhagagrut’, ‘giri’, ‘hari, ‘sam anika’, ‘ија’, ‘bhadra’, 
dri’, ‘vrtra’, “ivarttin’, ‘asa’, ‘Su’, rapSin', ада’ sadha’, ‘sahasa’, dhah” 
svadha’, ‘tana’, ‘гра’, ‘deva’, “vam, ‘danavah’, ‘vad’, ‘uru’, ‘puru’, 


`. 
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‘mahasah’, ‘vajint’, ‘vaja’,'vivasrut’, ‘jatagrut’, ‘vasa’, ‘vasu’, ‘rta’, ‘ghrta’, 
‘Sata’, аки’, ‘agni’, ‘mitra’, ‘tri’, ‘loka’, ‘pate’, ‘mate’, ‘Suci’, «ірі, ‘satya’, 
‘cakgana’, ‘аква’, ‘pltayah’, ‘rayi’, ‘risi’, ‘сапага’, *cárini', ‘bhavah’, ‘ughe’, 
‘adhvara’, ‘magha’, ‘yajfia’, 'vàhana', ‘pranttayah’, ‘huta’, Чата’. ‘tigma’, 
‘ni’, ‘pra’, ‘nih’, ityetair yuktam hrasvabhag avagrahayuktam bahva- 


· ksaravad okarantam ukarintam са padam devatüdvandvasabdam ca 


varijayitva anyad anudattam sarvam пейсуат. Evam sarvatronneyam. 
yatha—Indranardabuda, ahe daidhigavya. pitarah pitamahah. 
a$vam āyuñjan. enasah papayista. abhicakagihi. kim 
asman krnavat. etan me gopaya. anamitraya suvadh- 

vam, anu virayadhvam. | 
Езат dhvamantindm upasargayogasaiika sarvagrahanena nivaryate, 
Ebhir yuktam hitveti kim ? agre püvah, agre guvah. janugà su bhàgah. 
bhaga isnah. Sivam giritra tam, tat hari, sam idhána. su anika. ürja sa- 
пе. krnavad bhadragoce. arātīvā cid adri vah. vrtrahanà jusethim, agne 
bhyavarttin, deva a&apalàh. арат napad afu heman. visrpo virapsin, 
agna udadhe. prthivyás sadhasthad agnim. sahasavan paristau. dhür 
saha. prabhrtasya svadha vah. namasta atana, vaca vi гара пИуауд. 
prthivi devayajaui. prajapatis tvam vedayam. 'marutas su danavah. suvo 
vat. viggo uru krama, puruhütayamani, divo vi mahasah. vajegu vajint- 
vati. vajino vajajitah. vi$vavare. jatam jatavedasi. vasim vasa pavanah 
vasunitha yajñaih, Мат rtapah. ghrtam ghrtapavanah. 6atakrtvo yü- 
yam. gatuvidah. agnit. mitram aho. evatrindman. lokakrtau, agne 
grhapate. anvidam anumate tvam. bhüsaSucipah. Sipivista havyam. 
satyta te. vicakgagah. agne sahasrakga. devah sapitayah. rayivah suvi- 
ram, yusmakotirisadasah. ubhe su$candra sarpisah. stomasastvavicarini. ` 
subhavah. kámam kamadughe, svadhvara, antaryaccha maghavan. 
yajñair và yajfiavahanah. yad agne kavyavahana. sadata .supranitayah. 
agne ghrtenahuta, tubhyanti aügirastama, satigma jambha. avabhrtha- 

nicankuna. prayajyavastiradhvam, nipte viévarüpe. 

Hrasvabhag avagrahayuktam hitveti kim? šuddha yuvah. опаза$ 
cargan'dhrtah. ; 

Bahusvaryodüdantam hitveti Кип? adabdhayo. a$itatano, su krato, 
Devatadvandvakam hitveti kim? [пдгавот, Indrabrhaspati. Dyava- 
prthivi. 

Anyasvaram cen nicam tac capyevam evohaniyam iti kim ? Kvacin 
nicatvena drstam padam anyatra nicàd anyair udattadibhir yuktam 
cet tac сару evam eva пеђсуат iti ühantyam 

yatha —gopaya nah svastaye. chandamsyasan. 
Harih om, 
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“Athanamitranyatara mbarisa$ruto vadkismá$vataro navadyam] 
AvBkayañnkañkam asiisudantivayataviyan avatad 
avadhyam//1J/ 
Apasprdhetam apathagrhitasrud abhyaset&m атара arepab) 
Apiprayam e&psarasa$rud asyasy apasyuvo' nulbanam 
; asravantim//2]] 
А vatta$abdo' pasavo'pasavyasrud aévako’didyutad apnavinab/ 
Apadyamünantárabo'pavitráv aparam anvipam аребазе ca//3// 
Anustuyanigtrto’nistakabhistir abhistaye bhiravo'bhivato 
"bhitbyai/ 
Anenasanehasinagasavarttisruto’ po'repasàv anya- 
thangustham//4// 
Alajo'tk&s&ceh&v&kasrud avocamàjustànigtàh/ 
Ahabhiino’ vasrigo’nasvain adadrmhanto'nad váhasrut//5// 
Ajagaragabdo’vadyad aramatir apuvayate’ puvayeta/ 
Apasur aküp&rasy&nüSirkeganyake'nyakesam ca//6// 
Aredatavaro’vatasrutav apüpam añkupam/ 
Arenavo’vakavrkavasapasasruto gadam//7// 
Ahimsantam asunvantam aditsantam ayācitam/ 
Anavàram anarvanam atharvano tithiérutib//8// 
Adhvaryanto'ntam (8 ? a)yakgmayasmayamivasabdavat/ 
Adhvaryosrud abhike'todhy aksitangharigabdavat//9// 
Ajarebhir anijánam avama cávamo' vamam/ 
Acchalabhir abhistinam a$nuvità$amanta ca//10// 
Apicyosrivir anyásàm anaSan naparisu сај 


Avare’ pravatavatavitasrud anavo’dhamam//11// 


Anamitra—Anamitram ca me. 
Anamitraya suvadhvam, 
Anyatara—Anyataram$ ca na. 
Anyatarasyanhah. 
AmbarlIsa— Ambarisad аппаКатазуа, 
Ambarise vai. 
Avadhisma —A vadhisma raksah, 
Ašvatara— Aévataro'tyaplavata. 
Anavadyam—Anavadyam yuvanam, 
Avakaya—Samudrasya tvavakaya. 
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, Aükaüka— Aükankah chandah 
Asüsudanta—Asüsudanta yajñah 
Avayi—Susmin navaya 
Ataviyan—Tamasam ataviyan, 
Avatat—Avatan ma nathitam, 
Avadhyam—Akrnod avadhyam. 

E Apasprdhetám—Yad? apasprdhetàm, 

Apatha—A pathena pratipadyate. 

| Apathat i 
Agrhita—Agrhita dronakalaSah 

Yasyagrhità abhi, 
Abh yasetàm— Rod asi abhyasetàm. 
Arapa—Arapa® edhate 
Arepah—Tanür arepah 
Apiprayam—Apiprayam codana 
Apsarasa—Osadhayo'psarasah. 
Apsarasau sarpah. Apsarasau yatudhanah. 
Asyasi—Perum asyasy arjuni. 
Apasyuvah—A pasyuvo vasanah, 
Anulbanam—Anulbanam vayata. 
Asravantim—Asravantim aruhema, 
Avatta—Svagakrttyai catur avattam. 
Havir vai catur avattam, 
.  Paéava$ catur avattam. 

 Apasavah—Rsabhasyápa$avo vai. 
A paSavya—A pafavyo’ 5paáuh. 
ASvakah—Sasasty a$vakah. 
Adidyutat— Pradidyutat. 
Apnavanah—Savimantyam apnavanah, 
* Apadyamana—A padyamana prthie, ` 
Antaratah—Payayaty antaratah. 
Apavitrau—Yad ubhav apavitrau. 

. Арагат — Apàram praplavante. 
Anvipam—Yad anvipam tisthan. 
ApeSase— Peso marya аребазе 


1 C yajitiya - 2 С visno уай.аразргі | 3 С рам edha 

4 C ninim 5 C vyam apa. ` ` 6 C thivi 

* Apadyamaneti padam mānāntam apy upasargayuktaSanka ma 
bhud iti grhitam 
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1 Anustuya—? Anustuya kruuhi, 
Anistrtah—Vardhatàm te anistrtah. 
Anistaka—Exso'nistaka*ruhutrim. 
Abhistih—Prtana abhistir upasadyah. 
Abhistaye—Sumrdikam abhistaye. 
Abhiravah—Abhiravo *vidve. 
Abhivatah—Abhivato§ vrstya. 
Abhittyai—Pari dadamy abhittyai.* 


Anenasá-—Karotu mam anenasam. 


Anehasá— Anehasam suSarmanam. 
Anagasa—Svaritram anagasam. 

` Suvatad anagasah. 
Avartti—Avarttim papmanam. 

Manyuna yad avarttyà; 
Apa—Samyor arapah 
Arepa?—Samokasav arepasau. 
Anyatha—Na hy etesàm anyatha 
Angustham—Sarvasv añgustham. 
Alaja—Alaja antariksah. 
Atikaga—Atikasan karoti. 

Atīkāśas tad vai. 
Acchavaka—Tam vā etam. acchávakah. 

Acchavakayanadvaham, 
Avociama—Avocama kavaye. 
Ajusta—Gühatam ajusta.° 
Anista—Anista,devata азап. 
Ahabhiina—Ahabhiina rsih, 
Avàa&rhga—A vasrigo bhavati. 
AnaSvan—Yadi nagvan upavaset. 
Adadrmhanta—Adadrmhanta рагуе. 
Anadvaha—Trayo’nadvahah. 
Anadvaham agridhe. 
‚ Anadvahau varunt, 


Ajagara—Balayajagarah. 


1&2 С sthuys. 


5 C bhipato. 
7 C १६७५. 


Ajagarena заграп. 


-Avadyat—-Mitram aho avadyat. 


з C kaühutim. - ` 4 C vide, 
6: C dadyàm abhityai 
8 C 
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Aramati—Aramatir vasüyuh. 
Apuvayate— Evasyapuvayate. 
Apuvayeta—Apuvayeta заптуагса, 
ApaSuh— A paáur bhavukah. 
Aküparasya—Te'küpàrasya vace, - 
AnaSirkepa—Annaátrkega yajüena, 
Anyake—Nabhantim anyake same. 
Anyakesam—Nabhantam anyakesati, 
Aredata—Aredata manasa. 
Avara—Manojava avarah. 

` Avaraih parai$ са, 
Avata—Sificimaha avatam. 

Evavatesu. 
Aptpa—Ekastakayam apipam, 
Aükupam—ABkupam chandah, 
Arenavah—Arenavo vitatah. 
Avaka—Avakàm anipadadhati. 

- Saro'vakah. 
Avaka айгатїз аһ, 
Avrka— Avrkebhir varüthaih. 

Avrka rtajfiah. 

Avasi—Deva avasigamam tu. 
Tenávasena parah. 
Avasena dhimahi, 
Avasaya радуже. - 
Pate'vasam karoti, 
Pitur yathavasah. . 

Apasa—A pasacchinasmahi, 

Bhuvo devanam karmanapasa, 
Agadam—Me agadam krti. 
Ahimsantam—Prajabhyo *himsantam. 
Asunvantam—Asunvantam ayajamanam, 

‚ Aditsantam—Aditsantam dapayatu, 
Ayacitam—Tisrdhanvam ayacitam, 
Anavaram—Ete 'navaram арагат, 
*Anarvanam—Anarvanamz: rathe éubham, 
Atharvana—Atharvano bhrgavah. 


1&2 C nir, 
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Atithi— Indrasya gharmo atithih. 
Yathatithaya agataya. . 

Adhvaryanta— Adhvaryanto 8511111, 

Antam?—Yadantam amañgaram 

Nantam avahantih. 

Ayaksma—Ayaksmam.ca me, 
Ayaksma mavah. 
Ayasmaya—Ayasmayam vicrta, 
AmIva—Asmadyuyavam anamivah, 
Anamivo bhava nah. 
xAdhvaryo—Ghrtavatim adhvaryo, 
Adhvaryo veh. 
Abhike---Nisiktam dyaur abhike. 
Abhtkeciu | 
Atodhi—Yad ato 'rdhyarcitárah. 
Aksita— Aksito’sya ksittyai, 
Anghari—Angharir asi. 

Atghare bambhare, 
+Ajarebhih—Ajarebhir nanadadbhih. 
Anijanam—Ijanad anijanam, 
Avamaé—Avama уа madhyama. 
Avamah—Avamo bhavoti.® 
tAvamam —Yo vai stomandm avamam. 
Acchalabhih—Acchalabhih kapifijalan 

. Abhiéinadm—Abhisiinam mahimanam 
Agnuvita—Yad asnuvitandho’dhvaryuh, 
Asamanta—Yajfiam a$amanta devah, 
Apicya—Priyas strindm apicyah. 
Asrivi—Asrivi chandah, 
-Anydsam—Kseme’nyasam, 
AnaSan—Anagan vyavasphiirjan, 
AparIgu—Ye aparisu pašyan, 


1 A Dandra. 2 C ma, 

3 C nanta, 4 Саа, . 5 C vobhi. 

*  Adhvaryo iti nicam api bahusvaryodüdantam iti grhttam. 

T Ajarebhir ityetad ajetyatra vibhagasaüka ma bhüd iti grhitam, 


Evam idrSegu drastavyam. 


+ ‘Avama. càvamo'vamam' iti rüpatrayam avamasabdasyarthah, 


evam idrSesu drastavyam, 
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Aviram Avira iksavah. 
* Apravata— Абуаѓагої nyapravata, 
Apravata tasyanubhavaya 
` Avata—* Nanvannavatah 
Avita—Tabhir no'vità bhava, Dhinàm avitryavatu, 
Anavah—Anavaé са. me, ; 
Adhamam—Asmad avadhamam, 


Atmamusyayanarseyamikgigne® yy &yusasrutih J 
Amandajisrud atnara aranyadityasabdavat//12// 
Apta*jigarttim arbtisrud® vinàrbtor arttavasrutih/ 
Apyānām asvinasvatthasrutav aspatram apsyatha//13// 
Avithatharvanas caka? akhur atithyasabdavat/ 
Avinnavasrud àsün&m asidyajyabtasabdavat//14// 
Apyam antyayana$ cayan”? anantodattam āsani/ 
Asanyad апабапаќ casitimne Scasyam asuya//15// 
Ambànàm ahuvaddhyai c&sàmahai cabhur® aksiguh/ 
Angirasy àntariksa! 9$ cáSusan&s! | u$uksanih//16// 
Aurbhur!? anreur apayitayor &yinam 

| ñyaval3 ayavase caj 
4381081074 asiram asuramaradanasur 

agrayanasrutir !5aechat//17] 

Asandyevadakam avir agnendra indriyavy api) 


Atma—Atma prajapatih 
Amusyayana—Amusyayanam anamitraya 
padaikadeSe—Amusydyanasyamnadyam. 
| Amusyayano'syam, = 
Агзеуа—Саёуага argeyah 
Arseyam vrnite, 
Amiksa—Pryüsa amiksim astu. 


* 


‘Apravata’ ityetan nicam api prayuktasankanirásártham grhitam, 
1 Crotya, 2 Cvan. з Cneya- 
4 Ctagi. š s Са. 6. В.С cükha, 
7 В уап nanat. 8 А саѕуат. 9 Bcühur. 
зо 1६848 1: А 028 casu. 12 В.С rhu. ' 


13 В араға, — 14 В ta ai, 15 Carccha. 
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Agneyi!—Agneyts. trigtubhah. 
Áyusa—Ayuso'ntah. 
Ama—Tasmad amapakvam uhe, 
Ama supakva ?maireyah. 
Anda—Vyuddham andam ajayata. 
Ándabhyšm svaha. 
Aji—Dhanvanajifi jayema, 

‘Ajim dhavanti. 

Puro yavanam àjisu. 
Atnarah—Etam vai para atnarah, 
Aranya—Indriyam và aranyam. 

Ya? агаруаһ 
Aditya—Adityam garbham 

Adityebhyo bhuvadvadbhyah 
Apta—Tesim evaisapta, 
Ajigarttim—SunahSepam ajigarttim. 
*Artta—Arttam vai. 

Yajfiasyaiva tad arttya. 
' Arttava—Arttavo’dhipatir asit. 
` Tad arttavanam arttavatvam, 
Apyanam-—Varsistham apyanam. 
Agvina—ASvinam dhümralalàmam. 
` Tad aévinir пра. 
Asvattha—ASvatthe patre. 

Agvatthi havirddhanaii ca, 
Aspatra—Aspatram juhüh. 
Apsyatha—Atha pravapsyatha (neügyàb). - 
Avitha—Tvam sakhyam Avi(a‘)tha. 
Atharvanah—Dadhyani atharvanah. 

. Akas—Ma akašyati, 
Akhu—Akhus te rudra рабов. 
Atithya—Atithyam grhntyat 

Atithyasya kriyate (neigyah) 
Avinna—Avinnah pusa. 

Avinnau mitravarunau. 


С neya, Example according to this reading *Agneyam astakapalam 
C merayah . 3 C yad ara 

Vinarttor iti kim? Arttim. 

C vitha, 2i s C Kha. 


> eo =` 
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Ауа--бигисо vena avah. 
Avam devanam. 
Aginam—Asinam vrīhīņām. 
Ава Ава di&a aprna. 
Samid diéim абауа, 
Adya—Adyam аѕуйппат. 
Nadya ргајараќећ, 
Agner anadyam, ` 
` Ajya—Ajyam asi. ` 
Yad äjyena. 
Atta—Attah somah. 
Asurattah sindhuh (nengyah). 
: Apyam—Apyam và esah, ` | 
Antyayana—Antyšyanaš са. 
*Ayan—Suvargam lokam ayan 
Asani— Srinisa. asani. | 
Asanyat—Asanyan mà mantrat pāhi. 
Anasanah —Suvar anaéanah 
Asitimne—ASitimne svaha. 
ASyam—Tasmàd dvaéyam. 
Aéuya—Asuya patanti, — 
Ambinam—Ambinam carum. 
Ahuvaddhyai——Ahuvaddhya ubha. 
Asamahai—Asamaha evemau 
1 Abhuh—Abhur asya nisañgathih 
Aksisuh—Yad aksisur divyam, 
Angirasi~Urg asyangirasy ürnamradáh 
Antarikgah—Alaja antariksah, 
Asusanah—Rtam абизапаһ. 
A&uSuksani— T vam. a$ufuksanih, 
Ánrbhü?—Na vasüny anrbhüh.? 
Anrcu— Y ad anrcus tena. 
Apayita —Ana ptasyapayita.. 
Ayo—Ayos {уа sadane. . 
Ayinam—Syenam ayinam 
Ayava— Pratibhüsat *yayavah. 


* Anantodattam iti kim? Ayan pra candramah adyasvaram cen 
nicam tac capity asyapavado'yam. 


1, C àhuh. Example of this reading—Enasihuh, Sanahuh, ०६० 
a C nrhu 3 C nrhu р 4 С santya, 
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Ayavase—Ayavase ramante. 
Asitam—Asito bhavati. 

А біга--Абігат abanayati, 
Asura—Namasurd sit. 
Arat—Arac cid dvesah, 

Ате asme ca, ` 
Anašu—Mahimanam àna$uh 
Agrayana—Yad agrayanam grhitva, 
Acchat—Acchac chandah. 
Asandi—Asandt sádayati. 
Adakam—Adakam khadena. 
Avih—Aviskrousva, 
Agnendrah—Agnendrah krsnalalamah, 
Indriyavi—Indriyavi pašumān, 
Jstarga—TIstargo vai. 
Istaka—Istaka upadadhati, 
Ilánda—Ite istake ilandam 0130१, 
Idavatsarena—Idavatsarena namaskaromi. 
Idenya—Agnim 1denyo gira. 

Devàm 14е’пуап. 
Udaryena—Nabha udaryena. 
Udara—Udaram sadah. 

Samudram udarena, 
Upasti—Stomasyopastir bhavati. 

Upastim kurute. 
Usija—Acchidra u$ijah 

Usijam kavikratum 
Udara—Srinam udarah." 
Urvaram—Urvaram prabliindanti, 
Utsa—Utsam uhrate. | 
Udica—Udica utsrjati, 
Usniha—Usniha chandah. 

Brhaspatir usnihah. 
Upahatnum—Upahatnum ugram. 
Upanahau—Kargni upanahau. 
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Note—(1) Anudattam iti kim? udyata ity ut yate svaha, Ayam 


apy antyasvaram cen nicam ity asyapavadah 


(2) ‘Uditam’, ‘udita’ iti ripadvayagrahanam anyatreigyatvar- 


4 


tham, Utitau, Ut hutaya svaha; 
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Upaka—Upiaka à rocate, 
Uparistat—U paristad -anayati. 
Uparena—Prthivim uparena drmha, 
Uttaredyu—Uttaredyur upatisthate. 
Ubhayadat—Nirvape ubhayadat. 
Udaiika—Udaikah Saulbayanah, 
Udrinam--Udrinam sifice aksitam, . 
Ubhayatah—Ubhayatah prati tisthenti, 
Udaka—Sthalayodakam (?), 
Udyate—Vyakrta vag udyate. 
Uditam—Pirvam evoditam, 
Usasanaktü—Yona usasanatka, 


‚ Ulikhalam—Ulikhalafi ca ` 
` Uccivacan—Uccavacan hi 


Udavartah—Udavartah prajah 

Udita—Tasya Брава uditah 

Udumbara—Urg va udumbarah 
Udumbarenorjam. 


“Usmanya—Usmanya pidhana, 


Urnayu—Imam ürnayum, 
Urmint—Rtavarir ürminih. 
Rnadhat—Rnadhat sa jivat, 
Rkvata—Rkvata ganena. t 
Rdudarena—Rdudarena sakhya, 
Rtusthà! —Rtusthà yajiia yajüiyena, 
Rtviyat—Tasmad rtviyat | 
Rksama—Jagatya rksamam rksamat 
Rkmiyani—Sad rkmiyàni. 
Rtvija—Rtvijas ta enam., . 

Devam rtvijam.. 
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jahrgāņas ca! jabbrran& са jambhayoh//30// 


Janata jivatusruj jamadagnijamadagnyau? jahakah / 


Janit& jimütasruj janima jafijabhyate jaritre ca //31// 


Juhurünam jujusapa? jyesthajarayusrutau* jantitram ca | 


Jambilena janitvair jàye'nyasy&api jivanasthayai //32// 


£ C jarbhurü 
4 Cámto — 
. 8. i паѕуйуаї 


Jahrsanah—Jahrsano'yam vajam. 
Jabhrrána$— Jabhrránà* caranti, 
Jambhayoh—Tams te dadhami jambhayoh. 
Janata—Viryena janatam eti. 
Jivatu—Jivatum na maramahe, ` 
Jivatave jivanasthayai,® 
Jamadagni— Jamadagnih pustikamah 
Jamadagnya® —Palitau jàmadagnyau.!? 
Jahaka—Jahaka samvatsaraya. 
Janità—Yo nah pita janita, - 
Jimüta--jImütasy eva. . 

Jatravo jimütan, 
Janima—Janima vivakti, 
Jafijabhyate—Yaj jafijabhyate. 
Jaritre—Mrdi. jaritre, | 
Juhuranam—Juhuranamenamenah, 
Tujusana—Jujusana ghrtaci. 
Jyestha—Jyesthaé ca mantrah, 

Jyestham putram, 
Jyaisthyam ca me, 
Jarayu—Jarayu tad eva tat, 

Jarayuna, 

Janitram—Agner janitram asi, 
Jambilena—Aranyam jàmbilena. > 7 
Janitvaih—Bhinada urjanitvaih, 
Jaye’nyasya—Taj jaye'nyasya. 
Jivanasthayai—Jivatave jivanasthayai, 


2 Cgniyau 3 С jjyaisthyaja 
5 В С nasyüyai 6&7 C jarbhura 
‚ 9 & то C gniyau 
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Tattvaya tavatasrub tādrk tvastimati tüvigmagasam | 
Tredha ca tetijanas tatrsinas tarakas! tanayitnoh ]/83]/ 
Turanyatas turipasrut trasadasyus tamasvarih || 
TüparatvotaSabdau ca tristubhašrut taritratah //34]/ 


Tattvaya—Tattvaya savità dhiyah 
Tavata—Tavato varunan 
Tavati samvatsarasya. 
Tadrk—Tadrg eva tat, 
‘ Tvastimati—Tvastimati te, 
Tuvismanasam— Tuvismanasam, 
T redha—Sa visnus tredha. | 
Tetijanah—Svadhitis tetijánah. 
Tatrsanah—Tatrsano ajarah, 
Taraka—Taraka asthani, 
Tanayitnoh —Тапау пог acittat, 
Turanyatah—Ivatas turanyatah: 
Turtpa—Tan nas turipam. Tvastre turipaya. 
Trasadasyuh—Trasadasyuli paurukutsyah. 
Tamasvarih—Tamasvarirundatih, 
Tiipara— Yat?iparah. 
Tasmat tipara, 
T vota—Manasa tvotal, 
Sadhanyas tvotah, 
Tristubha—Agneyis tristubhah, 
Tristubhà pari dadhati, 
Taritratah—Sahorja taritratah, 


Didyudduhitarasabdau dravinasyur drsikavah / 
Düsikabhis ca devaccyà d&tytithas ca davidyutat //35]] 
Darvidà devikà devatàsabdavad- 
| dršzhuyš didhitim didivam? didivàn | 
Dvaparo® dustaram dustaritur drsad- 

| dyumnaduryasruto* dandasüka5srutih //36// 
Dyutàno dadhico daridradvitiya®srutih 


1 Сик ca ta 2 Cyattipa ` з C datyauhaé са 4 C vim 
s Bram . 6 Ctau 7 C kāru 8 Cyairu 
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Didyut—Didyud vargan, 
Duhitara—Duhitara азап, Suryasya duhita, 
. Dravinasyu—Dravinasyur vipanyaya. 
Dréikavah—Te ye bahya dr$ikavah. 
| Disikabhih—D ügikabhir hradunim. 
. Devaecya--Devaccya krpa, 
Daty! ihah—Daty 1195 te 
Davidyutat—Davidyutad adhaspadam, . 
Darvida—Darvi?date vayavya, 
Devikà—Devikà nir vapet. 
Devatà— Agnir devatà. 
Draghuya—Draghuya ca me. 
Didhitim— Didhitim ukthasasah 
Didivin—Gopamrtasya didivim, 
Didivin—Didivàm sadat, . 
Dvaparah—Dvaparo yànàm, | 
Dustaram—Dustaram astv ojah: 
.Dustarituh—Dustaritur adabhyah 
: Drsat—Drgac copala са. 
Dyumnd—Dyumnam citra$ravastamam, 
Dyumnasya prasaha, . 
.Durya—Duryan adityah, 

Durya dyavaprthivyoh. 
Dandagika—Dandagiikas tam затат, 
Dyutanah—Dyutanas tvā, 
Dadhicah—Dadhico asthabhih, 
Daridra-——Daridram nilalohitam, 
‘Dvitiya—Dvitiyorddhamasanam, 

Ya dvitiya yajfíam tabhih, 


 dhügik& са dhraji*yams ca dhestha./ 
Dhanika—Nijalguliti dhanika, ` 


Dhrajiyan—Vata iva dhrajiyan,s 
Dhestha—U gate dhestha. 


Narñšamsašabdo naveda nav&gvü 
|  nap&tko napatam ca naksatrašabdah//37// 


1&2 © tyauha з Cdite а Cjimim Ci: 
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Naktosasal naktay& navyasesrun- 
narasamsa*srunnido ñannamiti/ 
^. Naiyagrodho nànadan nitanrmna- 

| Srunnivara nàthitaérun nabhantam//38// 

Niharasrun nahan& nanda®ghuna niksanam ca nilamgoh/ 
NimimanütanaSabdau nàivàrasrun nilàyata nyàükub//39/] 
Niskávam nigkase niskevalyam nisanga*thir nivih/ 

. Nistarkkyam nigty5ayai nyagrodhasrun naramdhisasrue са/[40// 


` Narašamsa—Narašamsena vai 
| NaraSamsasyaham, 
Naveda— Ма veda yaSasvatih, 
Navagva—Na vagvava nàvananti, 
| Napatkah—Napatko vai, 
Napatam—Apannapatam. 
Naksatra—Krttikánaksatram, 

Yam naksatrani, 
Naktosasa— Naktosasá samanasa, 
Naktaya—Dadrge naktaya, 

`. Navyase—Suvitaya navyase. 
Narasamsa--Pitrnàm narasamsah 
Narasamsena stomena 

Nidah—Druho nidah 
Nannamiti—Nannamiti viévah 

Naiyyagrodha—Nasiyyagrodha audumbarah, 
Nariadat—Nanadad fasabhah Í 
Nita—Nitasu. dakginasu, | 

р Nrmnasya—Nrmnasya manha, 
Nivarah—Nivara§ са me, . 
Nathita—Avatan mà nathitam, 

-Nabhantim—N abhantam апуаКезат, 
Nihara—Niharena- pravrtah, 

Niharaya svaha, 

Nahana—Nahana vyasyan, 
Nanda*ghuná—AÀnandam nanda®ghuna, 


‚з Cs8 naktā oa ` 2 Bérudo ^ ॐ 3 C dathunā 
4.Bgadbir . 5 Cstysya 7. 6. A thung 
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` Niksanam—Yan niksanam, . 
Nilaügoh—Nilaügoh krmih 
Nimima—Daksinam na nimima. 

. Nitana—Niitanena !srksimabi; 

Purana ye ca niitanah, - 

. Naivára—Naivàram carum. 
Nilayata—Sa nilayata,". — 
Nyanku—Pitvo nyaükuh, 

` Niskavam— Niskávam adan, 

` Niskasa— №13Каза udayaniyam. 
Niskevalyam—Niskevalyam uktham. 
Nisaigathi—Abhurasya nisangathih, 
Nivi—Nivir osadhinam, 

- Nigtarkkya—Nistarkkyam badhnati 
Nistyaya—Nistyaya saha vasati, _ 
Nyagrodha —Nyagrodhas camasaih, 
| | Nyagrodhena vanaspatin 

"Narandhigab—Narandhisah pro?dyamànah 


` Prtsutih puritatà prianyátah? prusnate prsatayah pariskrtah / 
Patvane paramatam prtanyavah paspase patayisnu 
payavah //41// 
Praugam prayassh prajapater hrdayen&pi* pitamahasrutih / 
°Paramesthipatatrinasrutih, prtan&? hy ези ca | Ë 
pundarisrajàm //42// ` 
Patangam *pisangasrutih parvateyi par&cah pratici$rutih 
pakalaya / 
Purandhih purodasasabdab paristau prdakuh рагаке са 
paplülanena //43// 
Paryariparyarini pàrayisnuli pauruseyasrutih pravrsa 
parvatib!9 / 
Prosisyatepi pratipam!! pratikasrutih pravrtasya srutih 
ртаѕасёуа //44 | 


`1 С saksi 

`2 C ‘Proby’ 3 В “yayah 
4 В. “e са pa’ : 5 C ‘neti’ 

6 C ‘sthi.ca pa’ Wf 1 7 BC nit jyesu’ Ha 
8 C ‘gagru’ 9 BC nuSrutil pau’ 

io С. ca. Я $ ; 101. C ‘pratikam pratipa! 
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Prayascittisrud prikagau prüsrhgaérub purvedyu$ oa | 


Piitudrugrub prasnam pracchat! prattapratnasruc ca 
patbisam //45 JJ 


- Pranayanah pisangilà pravahanih pilippila | - 
Praiyyaigavam priyangavah? püviravi paviravam || 46 ]] 


Premayam pranine prep& pretà pautudravaérutih? | 
Pürüravah *parucchepah paramasrub pravabvitt //47 || 


` Prātah purodasinyas са parayah papiyasisrutih 7 
Posayitnu ба plvanah pāvakā pājasāśrutih // 48 // 


Pracah praksasrutih plakgah 


‘Prtsutih—Prtsutir martyanam. - 

` Puritata—Antariksam puritata, | 
Prtanyatah—Sasahmamas prtanyatah, 
Prusnate—Prusyate svaha, 

| ‘Prsatayah—Marutam prsatayah. - 
Pariskrtah—Viprodutah® pariskrtah. 
Patvane—Syenaya patvane, . 
Paramatam—Paramatam gamayati. 
Prtanyavah—Ye prtanyavah. . 
Paspase—Vratani. paspase, . 
Patayisnu— Patayisnu arvan. 
Payavah—Ye pāyavah. - 

. Praugam—Praugam uktham 

` Prayasah—Mandrasu prayasah 
Prajapater hrdayenapi’—Prajapater brdayenapi pakgam, 
Pitimaha—Pitamahah punyah. 

| Pitarah pitamahah. 
Paramestht—Paramesthi adhipatih 
Paramesthino và ева yajfiah. 

Patatrinah—Syenena patatrino vrsna, | 
Риапа hye$u*—Ugrahab prtana hyegu,® 


1 BC 'ttim pra’ М 2 С ‘vam pa 

з В ‘vaérutih’ | Mop on 5 4 С “puru. 
` s С ‘Shyam’ EEC : 

6 C ‘dita . Е ч 7 С пар” 
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Pundarisrajim—Pundarisrajam prayacchati. 
Pataigam—Patayantam pataigam. 
Juhva pataügàn. 
Pi$aüga—PiSangàs trayah. 
. Párvateyi—Dhisanasi parvateyi. 
Parácah—Ye paracah, 
ParácIbhis stuvate. 
` Pratict—Yatprattco raksàmsi hanyuh, 
Pratict dik, 
Pakalaya—Pakalaya svaha, 
Purandhih—Purandhir yosa, 
Purodisa—Purodasam astakapalam, 
Purodà$ena vai, 
Paristau—Sahasávan paristau. 
Prdakuh—Prdakuh práci namasi. 
` Parake—Asya rajasah рагаке. 
Paplülanena—Paplülanena vasah. 
Paryari—Paryartva hy etasya. 
ParyariniParyarini bhavati, ` 
Parayisnu—Virudhah parayignavh. 
Acchidram parayignum. 
Paurugeya—Paurugeyo vadhah. 
Pauruseyena daivyen a. 
Pravrsi—-Visvedevah pravrsa. | 
‘Parvatih—Parvatir vettu. 
Prosigyate—Prosisyate ѕуаһа, 
Pratipam—Pratipam tigthan. 
Pratika—Bhavati pratikam yad varmi, 
Sa tvam agne pratikena. 
Pravrta—Pravrta jalpya ca, 
| Pravrtasya ratrim, 
Prasacaya—Prasacaya svaha, 
Pray aécitti—Prayascittir ye pagum, 
Prayascittim aicchat. 
Prakasau—Prakasav adhvaryave, 
Praériga—Prasrigam alabheta. 
| Praérigo bhavati. 
Pürvedyuh—Pürvedyuh prakramati, 
` Pütudru—Pütudruvattav at. | 
Tam pütudrau, 


a 
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Pragnam—Prasnamai tām. 
Pracchat-—Pracchac chandah, 
Pratta—Pratta vai gauh. | 
‘Pratna—Tam pratnathau, ` 
| Pratna rsih, 
Patbišam—Arvantam ра Ват, 
Pranayanah—Vasantah pranayanah, 
Pisaüngilà— Kimsvid asid pigangila, 
Pravahani—Pravahanir akàmayata, 
Pilippila—Asit pilippila, 
Praiyyaigavam—Praiyyaigavath carum. 
Priyañgavah—Priyañgavas ca me, 
` Páviravi—Pàviravi kanya, f 

Paviravam—Lañgalam paviravam. 
Premanam—Premanam eva, | 
Pranine— Ргадіпе svaha, 

Prena—Sretva prenà nu, 

Preta—Préneh pretà. ° i ; 
Pautudrava—Yat pautudravàh. Pautudravan paridhin, 
Puriiravah—Puriirava ghrtena, - 

| Parucchepa—Paruksepo” bhyavadat. 
-Parama—Paramaé catustomah. 

| Parama va еза vag. - 
*Pravatu —Pravatim айпа, 
Pratah—Ekadasa pratah 
Purodasinyah—Purodasinya upakhadah ° 
Parya—Yat parya yunajate, + 
Papiyasi—Papiyasi praja bhayati, .. - 

| Papiyasa са. 
Posayitnu—Adha розау пи, 
Pivina—Pivanah putráh. ` 
Pavaka—Pavako asmabhyam. 
Agnaye pavakaya, 

Pajasi—Vi pajasa prthuna, 
Pracah—Tanyatr® prácah (1. 
Prakga—Sa prakso bhavati, . 
Plakga—Tat plaksasya. Plaksa itidhmah 


' C^'pohyava ` 2 С 'pasadah (8 C “yat pra’ 
° Note—Etan nicam api prayuktaéanka mà bhüd iti grhitam, 
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E phaligam phalint$rutih. / 


Phaligam —Phaligam гауеда, 
Phalini—Phalinir aphala uta 
Phaliriyo па osadhayah pacyantám 


_ Brhaspatigrutis tadvad bandhuta balbajasrutih //49// 
“Barhaspatyasrud balàk& bahisthad bambharisrud 


bramhandechamsine ca |. 


Barhigya$rud barhatagrud bal aksi 


*Brhaspati—Dhatta Brhaspate, 
Bandhuta—Bandhuta vacobhih. 
f Bandhutàm veda, ` 
Balbaja—Balbaja udatisthan. 
f Balbajan api. ` 
Barhaspatya—Barhaspatyas caruh 
- Barhaspatyam Sitiprstham. · 
Balaka—Saurt balaka. 
'Bahisthat— Dvau dvau baliisthát, 


Bambhàri—Bambhárir avasyuh. Amghare bambhare, 


Bramhanacchamsine— Bramhanacchamsine vasasi, 
Barhisya—Barhisyam dattam bhavati, . 
‘Barhata—Barhato vai $ukrah 

Balaksi—Balaksi tah sarasvatyah 


bhr&trvya$rud bhegajagrud bharibhrat //50// 
Bhalandano bharadv&jo bhüra!nyusrue ca bhauvanah / 
Bhauvayano bhigajyanto bhaisi?jyam api bhàmitah /J51/J 


- Bhratrvya—Bhratrvyo bhavati. 
Agner bhratrvyah, . 
Abhratrvyo уай Indraya. 
Bhesaja—Bkesajam gave 
Asmabhyam bhesajam, 
Bharibhrat—Arusam bharibhrat 
_Bhalandanah—Bhalandano’gneh, | 


3 B nyafru | š 2 BC “sajyam 
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Bharadvaja—Bharadvaja rsih. < 
Bhuranyu— Madhyamaruhad bhuranyuh, 
| ` Arusam bhuranyum, 
Bhauvana—Bhauvanaé ca bhuvanaé ca, ` | Ж, 
: ‘Bhauvayana—Bhauvayano: vasantah, | 
. Bhigajyantah—Tad bhigajyanto, bhitayo, - 
Bhaisijyam—Tredha bhaisijyam,? | 
. Bhamita--Kudra bhami? tavadhth, 


Malaüg& madira mudgà mands madhyamagabdavat ] 
Mamattu ca тапіваратз muskarš m&rutasrutih J521) 
Marjaliyamanotayai* marutvatiyasruto matasn&bhyám / 
-Madhyandine maghoni5 müdhyandinaemütariévaéa- = 

| 2 _ bdau ea /[53]] 
Mithuya mrdayantasrun mumucünà madayisnavo madguh / 
Mahima 5matintemásrun mahin& manthilavo FM 
| о कै, A malimlusrut //54// `. 
^ Mastigkesrun maspasa mümspacany& münavya$run | | 
| | mñhinam madayadbyai |. 


Malangah—Malangas taparah, 
. Madirsh—Madira madayisnavah. 
“Mudga—Mudgas came, ` 
Manda—Manda yasah, | x 
Madhyama—Vi madhyamam frathàya, Madhyama 
aM Me ` upayáti 
Mamattu—Mamattu nah, | 
.Manisanam—Manisanam рїаграпаһ! 
Мизкага—Уе muskara, 2c 
Maruta—Maruto'si marutam, ` 
© Maruta phalguh, | 
| Marjaliya—Hotriyo marjaliyah, 
me | Dasyomarjaltyam, 
Manota—Sahaso ya manota. 
Manotayai havisah, 


Dr C'mjym © : O Gta! > 
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Marutvatiya— Marutvatiyam uktham, 
` Marutvatiya$ ca me, 
Matasnabhyam—' Sarvam matasnābhyām, 
Madhyandine—Grisme madhyandine, 
Maghoni—Maghoni justir asi. 
Madhyandinam—Madhyandinam savanam. 
Madhyandine. savane, 
 Matari$và— Brhaspatir mātariśvā, 
Matarišvano gharmah, 
Mithuya—Mithuyakarbhagadheyam,. 
*Mrdayanta—Bhavata mrdayatah. 
Mumucanah—Yatha bandhan mumucanah, 
Madayisnavah—Madira madayisnavah. 
Madguh—Udro inadgub. 
Mahima—Samvatsaro mahima 
*Matintama—Indriyavan matintamah. 
Mahina—Mahina vi$va$ambhüh, 
Manthilavah—Kaéo manthilavah 
_ Malimlu—Ye janesu malimlavah, | 
. Malimlum jambhyaih. 
Mastiska—ASanim mastiskena, 
Mastiskaya svahà. 
MaspaSa—Maspa$a kuru yam. 
Mamspacanyah—Mamspacanyah, 
Manavya—Manavyo hi prajah. 
Mahina— Mahimnam datram. 
Madayadhyai—Saha madayadhyai, 


Yugmantto уйёйгбо yatujtina? уйтай yajfüiya? yajñašrud 
yavàguh //55// 

Yayavaro.yunajate yuvàno* yajathasrutih / 

Yoyupyeta yajatragrud yuktvaya pi ca yavyudhah //56// 


Yusmanitah—Yusmànito abhayam. 
YadrSa—Yadrse punah. : 


1 C Garvan’ *s 2 C ‘nim ya’ 

3 ВС jaya yajfiiyaéru’ 2s : 4 B ‘nam ya’ 
' *Note—1 Etad dhrtantam na bhavatiti grhitam, 

* Note—2 Etat tamayuktam iti grhitam, 
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Vatujina—Yatnjinan jamim, 
Yavat—Yavan evasya pranah, 
Yavanto vai. 
Yavad etat, 
Yajüiya—Yajüiya yajñiyam puccham, 
Yajíia—Yajfiiya yajfiasya stotre, 
Yavagii— Yavagii rájanyasya. 
Yayavarah—Tasmad yayavarah, 
Yunajate—Yunajate dhiyas tah. 
Yuvanah—Etam уцуапат. 
Yajatha—Yajathaya sukratuh, 
Yajatha yad eva, 
Yoyupyeta—Yoyupyeta strtih. 
Yajatra—Amuficata yajatrah. 
Samyajatrair añgani, ` 
Yuktvaya—Yuktvaya manasa devan, 
Yavyudhah—Ailabrdayavyudhah 


Rukmantam radhayisy&mo rajanyagruc са rukmate / 
Raivatasrut 


Rukmantam—Rukmantam svena, 
Radhayisyama—-Yad imam radhayisyama iti 
Rajanya—Rajanyo’bhitah. Кајапуај jayamanat. 
Rukmate—Rukmate purodaéam, | 
Raivata—Trayastrimšáya raivataya 

Yad Indraya raivataya, 


lapsudino lopago? lomasasrutih //57// | 


Lapsudinah—Urukramaya lapsudinah 
Lopasah—Lopagah simhah 
Lomasša— Lomašam vai nama, 

Pa$avo lomagah, - 


Vatsataragrud varivo varim& vasativari varūtrisrut? / 
Vipravipascicchabdau vivegavardhranaso varatras са //58]] 


Viditavadabavanaspativanaspatya$ruto vasavyasrut / 
Vasisthas са vanisthur vasyastir vistapam vyacistham са //59/] _ 


1 В Чи Я 9 В ‘trafru’ 
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Vrsadamégo vidusaérud visunasya vidigayo vidanasrub / 
Vividüno vidathasrud vidhuro vispatniyai visueasrut //60/] 


. Vayavyavais$vanaraviryavidyà' vasantavasantikavarsikasrut / 
· Vrtvaya, valmikavarahagabdau vitho vapāvyāghravarī- 
yasigrutih? //61/ 


Vasavo vamsago vahaso vayavo vasyasisabdavad virudho 


Vaghato varttikà vi$vato vidpatisruc са vacyayano 


ї C ‘vasa’ 


з C ‘vat’ 


‚ viratàm / 


vigvavitagrutih //62/} 


Varivah—Sakhabhyo varivah 
Varima—Varima ca me 
Vasativari—Vasativarir abhavan,3 
Таа vasativarinàm. 

Varütri—Varütrayastvetyáha, . 
Vipráb—Vipro dutah. 

Viprà viprasya, 
Vipascit—Brhato vipaácitah 

Bhrajamano vipascita, 


` Vivesa—Vivegayan ma. „Š 
` Vardhranasah —Sitikaksi vardhranasah. 
` Varatra—Sam varatra dadhatana, 


Vidita—Tigmam ayudham viditam, 
Vadaba—Pumamsam vadabah; 
Tasmad vadabad dviretah, 
Vanaspati—Vanaspatir devalokam, 
Ye vanaspatinam, ` 


Vanaspatyah—Adrir asi vanaspatyah, 


Vanaspatyah khalu, 


.Vasavya— Bahubhir vasa (vyaih ? khyaib). 
` Vasisthab— Vasistho ha satyahavyah. 


Vanisthuh—Vanisthurandhabheh.« 
Vasyasti—Vasyastir asi, 
Vistapam— Bradhnasya vistapam, 
Vyacistham—Vyacistham annam, 


2 .B “гш” 
4 C "һер" 


Vatsatara—-DaSabhir vatsataraih. Vatsatari daksina, 
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ў Vrsadaméa—Vrsadaméas te dhátuh- 


Viduga—Viduga ete dhayah, 

‚ Vidusa bahispavamanah, 
Visunasya—Visunasya. cáruh. 
Vidigayah—Kikidivir vidigayah. 


. Vidinah—Hotrsadane vidanah. 


. Rabhasam vidanam, 
Vividanah—Vasu vividanah. 


` Vidatha—Akseti vidathà kavib, 


Vidathe antaregam. 
Vidhura—Vidhureva rejate, 
Viépatniyai— Tasyai viSpatniyai havih 
Visüca—Visücinani tasya 

` Vişūca evasman, ` 
P Visüci praharati. А 
Vayavya—Vayavyah-karyah, 
Vayavyam évetam. 
Vaigvanara—Vaisvanaro nah 
i Vaisvanaram dvadašakapšlam, 
Virya—Indriyam vityam. ` 
Viryani samarabhya, 
Vidya—Vidya vai dhisana vidyabhih 


. Vasanta—Vasantas saraagah, 


і Vasantayastakapalah, 


“Vasanti—Vêsantikarv гій, 


Vargika—Vargikav rtu. 
Vrtvaya—Tinya vrtvaya. š 
Valmika—Yad valmiko’gnim purigyam.. 


‚ Varaha—Varaho’yam 


Vitho—Vitho ghrtasya 


‚ Vapi—Yad vapagram osadhinàm 


Vapam ekah 


Vyaghra—Sa yatha vyaghrah, ` - 


Vyaghrenaranyan. 


-Variyasi —Variyasim evasmai. 


Vasava—A yasmin sapta vasavah. 


` Vamsaga—Tigmasgpigo na vamsagah, - 


Vahasa— Pratisrutkayai vahasah, 
Vayavah—Vayavastha. 
Vasyasi~Vasyasin samsadam, 
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Virudha—Virudhas са me, 
Viratim--Viratam pāhi, | 
Vaghatah—Miidhnor viévasya vaghatah. 
Varttika—Varttika nilangoh. © 
Vi&vatah—Viévatah paribhür asi, 

" Viépati—Jye&stho- vispatih, 

Enz vispatina. 
Vacyayana—Hemanto vacyayan аһ, 
Visva—Vi$vam ca me, - 

| Amrtani viévà, 
Vita—Vitam ghrtasya 


Susrilsenyam sigriyanah Saravyāh Sabdau sag *mam $a- 
radagruc chavartan J 
Sráyantiyam simsumaras *samivaii $abdas $undhyus 
$ambarasya svitingah // 63// 
Sakuntika dayandaka$ éravasyavaš ca Susruvan / 
` Sikhanda&aisirasruti$ dacipati$ ca sitputah //64// 
Sunagsepam sunasira SIrgan уй Sugminasrutih / 
Saulbayanaé samayitos Sardulaya ca Sugmayam //65// 
Sauceyas Sogucanag ca éifgnas *Saradasrutih | 
Subhitam sarabham $ryaisthyam sresthasyamaka- 
| Sabdavat //66// 
Svitanas sürathas* $v&trá samitre sak varasrutih / 
Sandaya 


Suárügenyam —Susrüsenyám manusyebhyah 
Sisriyanah —Kakubhi Sisriyanah Sisriyanam 

vane vane, 
‘Saravya—Siva Saravyaya. 

Tasya tisrah Saravyah. an 
Sagmam—Sagmam no vacam, 
Sarada—Saradav rtü 

| Prénayas traya$ Saradah 
Savartta—Savarttinivaddhyena 
Srayantiyam—Srayantiyam brahmasama, 
SimSumarah —Sindho$ simsumarah, 


1 B -gmam' Ç AA E К 2 С “bimi 
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Samivan—Dhunié Samivan, 

Samivato bhaminah 
Sundhyah—Uvasvam cchundhyüh 
Sambarasya—Damhitas! Sambarasya, 
Svitinga— Saumyas traya$. Svitingah, 

-Sakuntika—Iyam yaka Sakuntika, 

_ Sayandaka—Sa2 jaya Sayandakah, ` ae, 

. Srav asyavah—Sravasyavo ghrtasya; | | 
Suéruvan—Suéruvan gramanih | 

 Sikhanda—Indragni sikhandabhyam, 

_ Sikhandebhyas svaha, ` 
Saisira—Saisirav rtü, 

: SacipatimKrtva Sacipatih 
Sitputa—Brhaspataye Sitputah. | 
Sunahsepam—Sunahgepam ajigarttih.§ 

Sunasira—SunasiraSunam, 

Sirsany а Sirsanya rasani, Sirsanya nispatah 
Sugminah—Anamivasya Susminah 
Saulbayana—Udankaé Saulbayanah, 
Samayitoh —Yajamanasya Samayit oh. 
Sardilaya—Sardilaya гајће. | 

| Susmayam—Madam ca Susmaya:n, . 
Sauceyah—Sarvasenis Sauceyah. 
So&ucánah —Prthunà Зовисапав, ` 
Sisanah—Sisano vrsabhah 

Sisano gnih. 
Sarada—Saradam rtünám, 

багада tvartuna, 
Subhitam—Subhitam ugravtram. 
Sarabham—Sarabham aranyam 
Sryaisthyam ~Sryaisthyam samánánàm. 
Srestha— Vac chrestho bhavati 
Syámáka—Yac chyàmakah. 

yámakam carum 

Svitánah—Sa 6vitanas tanyatah 
Sürathah —Süra*tha$ candragrah. 
Svatra —Svatrastha, 


t С ұт TD 2 C jaya 
з C'tim | : | + C ‘rutha’ 
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Samitre—Samitre.samita. 
Sakvara—Saptapada akvart, 
| Yad indraya Sakvaráya, 
; Sandaya—Sandaya уа, 
~ godasagruo 08 . 
Sodasa— Vajraá ३00३६8], 
| Indraya tvà soda$ine, 
Na vai 5०081, 


| < воста samaya svarih ileri 

- Svasrlyas svaranam? sagdhis svasāraśrut sasasti ca / | 
Sanutas sanità sakhyam sakhayas salilaérutih //68// 
Saceran sükaras gücy& sutānām sumpayasrntih l| 
.Salàvrkt sintv8lt s&m&nyasthüvarasrutih? //69// : 

.Saman& samane samyak somendram s&nagas suvünasrut? / 
Srñjayñn srmaras sange sdyujyam sādhuyā sigisantih //70// 
Sugupusas suguyanasamavati svarusadasyasamudri yar. 

, = Subdavab / 

Svadayita ca sanemisavimanisthavimatas sarirasya — . : 

ME  sanisyavah //71// 

Satrasyardhy® sagarasusirasv&rasürangasnbdaé 

$abdas subdhan sanavatha sakrt svamkrtas* samskrtam 
Snavanyabhyam savanasadanasvadusabdas saniyan ` | 

_ sarnikñya5 svaditasuvitasvastisabdés svapantam 1119/1. 
Sadharanam sardigrdim заћеуаз salavrkebh yas ca 
| = sarisrpebhyah / 
Sarhskrtya suty& stanayitnudabdas svattam samanatra | 

| Nk S: ‚ samasya вай Кай //73// 
Sšhantyasñvitrasapatuasünptššruto? | . 


Susava— Yam te suşāva, 
Samaya—Samaya viprk tah, 


1 С ‘nam sindhuh’ E 2 BC таги 
3 C *utib' PEN Se Š 4 В. | 
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Svarih—Svarur amatrah 
S vasiiyah—Svasriyo suránam; 
Svaranam—Somanam svaranam. 
1Sagdhi—Sagdhis ca me; . 
Svasi—Devanam asi svasd, ` 
Trim$at svasarah. 
Sasasti--Sasastyesvakah, 
Sanutah— Sanutar yuyotu, 
. Sanita—Sanitasi saneyam. f 
`, Sakhyam—Marto. угуйа sakhyam, 
Sakhayah—Avase sakhayah | 
Sakhayam parigasvaja, 
Salilam-—Salilam chandah 
Saceran—Raksàmsi saceran, 
Sükarah —Indráya rajñe sükarah. 
| ५ Sücya—Sücyà chidyamánaya. - * 
Suténdm—Pradivas sutànàm 
Sumnaya—Dhira devesu sumnaya, 
` Salàvrki—Sa Indras salavrki 
Sinival!—Sinivalt paurnamast. 
| Sinivalyai carum. 
Saminya—Samanya rco bhavanti, : 
Sthavara—Varunagrhita vai sthavara.. ` 
- Yas thavarinam, 
Samani—Te dcaranti samana, | 
Samane—Jya iyam samane 
Samyak—Amrtam amrtena.sain yak 
Somendram—Etam somendram, 
Sanaga—Sanaga rsih. 
Suvana—Suvanas somah. 
Srñjayán—Yat sriijayan, 
Srmarah—Aranyaya srmarah, 
` Saüge—Samatsu vytraha(?) 
Say ujyam— Devatanam sáyujyam gacchati, 
Sadhuya—Ripam krnotu sadhuya, 
Sigasanti—Srügani sigasantT, 
Sugupuga—Sugupuga indriyam. F 


ч. C.‘sindhuh—sindhucchandah’ Ç 
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Susuvina- Varunam susuvánam. 
Digas suguvanena, 
Samavati—Tathan? samavatl. 
Svaru—Svarum убразуа. 
Svarum ayajfiaveSasayas 
Sadasya—Yavanto vai sadasyah. 
Sadasy4n eva tat prinati. 
Samudriyam—Balam asi samudriyam. 
Svadayita— Pavayità svadayita, 
Sarnemi—Sarnemy asmat, 
Savimani—Savimani hiranyapánih. 
Sthavimatah—Sthavimato bahih.? 
Sarirasya—Vi bhrajamanas sarirasya. 
Sanisyavah—Medhasa ta sanisyavah, 
‚ Satrasyardhya—Satrasyardhyahavaniyasya. 
Sagara—Sagaras sumekah. 
Sagaro vajrino nàmastha, 
Susira—Yad venos sugiram, 
Susirabhir bhavati, 
Svara—Svaram svarat. 
Sarañga—Sarañgas trayah. 
Sabda—Sabdas sagarah. 
Subdha--Tàn subdhan yat. 
Sanavatha—Sanavatha pürusam, 
Sakrt—-Sakrdyatva manasa. 
Svamkrta—Svamkrto’si, 
` Samskrtam—Tan nas samskrtam. 
Snavanyabhyam—-Santatim snavanyabhyam, 
Savana—Madhyandinam savanam, 
Madhyandine savane, 
Sadana—Sadanani krtva. 
Í Arnave sadane sida. 
Svadu—Svadoh. 
Svádtyah. 
Svaduna. 
Santyan— Pracetá amutas santyan, 
Sarnikaya—Sarnikáya (एक, 


2 Ç 'barhih 
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Svadita—Svaditani vaksat, . 
Suvita—Suvitan no astu, 


° Svasti—Rayim našate svasti, - 


Spadyas зуаз В, 

Pramufica svastaye (?) 
Svapantam—Svapantam vai dikgitam, 
Sadharanam—Sadharanam kurute, ` 
Sardigrdim—Sardigrdim paravadhit, 
Sabheyah—Sabheyo -yuva, 
Salavrkebhyah— Indro yatin salavrkebhyah 
Sarisrpebhyah—Sartsrpebhyas svaha, 
Samskrtya—Sariram eva: samskrtya, 
Sutya—Sutya sampadyate, ` 

Sutyam sampadayati, 


. Stanayitnu— Arvin tena stanayitnuna, 


Svàtta — Svattam citsadevam, 
Saminatra—Tasmat samanatra, 
Samasya—Manas затазуа üdhyah. 
Sañkah—Isudhis sañkah, 


Sahantya—Agnim eva sáhantyam, 


Agnaye sahantyaya, 
Vi$vajitsahantyah. 
Savitrah—Savitram agrayanat, 
Savitrani juhoti, 
Sapatna—Sapatnam durmarayum, - | ej 
Pranudanas sapatnan, ` ` 
Sünrtà— Уа)йо vai siinyta, 
Yo vai sünrtàyai, - 


`` 


havisyam са haliksnasabdah! / 


AHemantahotriyahiranmayašruto5 haimantikašruo ca 


ВС ‘davat’ 


hikam hiragmayam* //78// 
Havisyam— Yad dhavisyam rtušah | 


Haltkgnah—Ulo haliksnan 
Haliksnan papavatena, | 


` a В haima’ 


у B.C “yaya frut ` 4 B “9yaysárutam' 
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Hemanta—-Grismo hemantah. 
Hotrlya—Hotriyo marjaltyah. 
Hiranmaye —Hiranmayena savità. 

. Yonit hiranmayi. 
Haimantika—Haimantikav гій, 

‘Haimantika avaliptah, 

Hika—Rajahikam bhuvananam 
Hiranmayam—Hiranmav- ‘ма daksina. 


* Prapaficatvad aningyanam dinmatram iha daršitam / 
Ato’nuktam ca yatkificid unneyam tan manisibhih //75/ 


* Note —After this the following is written in A and С: 
'Esünihgyapadánàm padavi sandargita !subhagadhiya/ 
Devamantsisutena érivatsankena taittirlyanim// 
After this С, reads 
Bindudurlipivisargavicika- 
| paiktibkedapadabhedadiiganam/ 
Hastavegajam abuddhiprüvakam 
` ksantum arhatha samikgya sajjanah// 


Зи gurubhyo namah, 


. 1 C viéuddhadhiyá, 


| The Scripts on the Indus Valley Seals 


WITH AN APPENDIX 


(containing extracts from the Sumerian and Indian literature 
throwing light upon the words occurring in the Inscrip- 
tions of the Indus Valley, Elam and Crete) 


BY 
Dr, PRAN NATH, p. sc, (London), शा, D, (Vienna) 


The Scripts оп. the Indus Valley Seals 
` I E 


PREFATORY 


The paramount importance for the history of ancient Indian civili- 
zation of deciphering the signs, or scripts, engraved upon the large 
number of seals found at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo-daro 
in Sindh, as also in Tran and Sumer, had long impressed itself upon 
my mind, ..1 made up my mind to tfy and see whether I could 
© discover a clue. I was encouraged from the beginning by my old 
English friends, and received: much help from them. Messers. Sidney 
Smith and Gadd of the British Museum were good enough to 
give me advice, and Prof. S. І, Langdon kindly allowed me to 
go through a manuscript in’ which he had already pointed out 
that the Indus script appeared to be in some way connected with 
the Brahmi script of the, Agokan .period, This view encouraged me 
greatly because I Һай come to the same conclusion though working 
on different lines. My researches have convinced me that what have 
previously been regarded as pictographs or ideographs are actually 
letters or monographs: based .on. characters (Aksara), I published my 
first note in the July (1931) issue of the /R.AS. As I proceeded with the 
work I found more and more grounds for the view that the signs on 
the Indus seals as well as on the inscriptions of Elam and Crete, are 
merely monograms and could be deciphered if we knew the language 
` in which they are written and the phonetic value of the syllables, As 
I gained further experience of. the signs, I gradually began to 
` improve my readings of the inscriptions. If I venture to suggest a 
system for deciphering these inscriptions, my only excuse is to 
invite the co-operation of other scholars. There is for solution а good 
number of technical questions regarding the monosyllabic nature of 
the language, phonetic complements, dingir (god) signs, and the 
order in which the different syllables in a complicated monogram 
: should be combined as well as others concerning the monograms 
and the symbols of gods and goddesses which appear to have been 
borrowed by the Indus people from their neighbours. Though 
the latter are few, still their origin may prove to be of great value, 
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I am confident that the Brahmi script, as far аз its origin is concerned, 
has nothing to do with the Phoenicians. Nor- was it imported from 
Asia Minor, Similarly, the scripts of different parts of India 
cannot all be traced to the Brahmi of the Aáokan period, It 
would be as absurd to do this as to derive all the Prakrta languages 
of India from the Prakrta of ASoka's time. The origin of the Brahmi 
script current in the different provinces of ancient India- probably dates 
from pre-historic times. Some of the characters appear to be closely 
connected with symbols which were used as far back perhaps as 
4000 B.C. They are closely connected with the proto-Elamite signs, 
and their phonetic values would not appear to differ very much. 


II 


"THE SIGNS ON THE INDUS SEALS AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION 
ON A SYLLABIC BASIS 


А close examination of the Indus signs discloses that they may 
be much reduced in number, provided the radical signs and the 
Strokes are indexed separately. When this is done, the strokes show 
a remarkable resemblance to the vowel signs used in the earliest 
Brahmi writing of southern as well as northern India. We find the 
same type of resemblance between the Brahmi consonants and the 
radical signs of the Indus script. In my paper in the /RAS. I 
have attempted to show that the signs on the Indus seals could be 
classified on a script basis, and when reduced to their simple forms 
they showed а remarkable similarity with the characters known as 
Brahmi. I prepared a key also for the guidance of scholars interested 
in the decipherment of the Indus script, For the last six months I 
have been struggling:to identify the signs on the Indus seals with the 
help of the proto-Elamite inscriptions. During this interval about £oo 
punch-marked coins were also examined. One of them contains in pure 
Indus seals script an inscription reading sz(ma)-Rama-Ragku-Dusuluda, 
and one of much later date, an inscription which reads S?i-Rama- 
 ———  — " 

* lam thankful to the publisher Мг, Arthur Probsthain for kindly 
giving me permission to publish the hand-sketches of scripts and 
other portions of the illustrations contained in the Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization. 
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Jinikt, Symbols or monograms of the Lord Krsna are nume- 
rous, 
The sign “Ff occurs frequently in the Indus inscriptions, On 


the Nal pottery we also find a somewhat similar sign, At In 
Babylonia a like sign in a reversed position, like fL , Was consi- 


dered one of the most sacred symbols of the Earth-goddess. Prof, 
Langdon writes in his Semitic Mythology that “the supreme 
importance of this goddess is obvious by the place and nature 
of her symbol among the emblems of the gods, On Fig. 51 her 
throne follows those of the trinity, Anu, Enlil, Ea, and supports 
a curious object, a broad band shaped like the Greek letter 

15 “Omega inverted, On one throne, where it follows the sym- 

3 


bols of Marduk and Nebo (frst two symbols in third register here), 
this band lies fat on the throne with ends coiled inward, not out- 
ward as here, On other monuments, the Omega symbol stands 
alone without a throne, and in a position exactly like Omega. 
This symbol is called markass rabu, ‘the great band’ of the Esikilla, 
‘holy house The word markasu ‘band,’ ‘rope’ is employed in Babylo- 
nian philosophy for the cosmic principle which unites all things, and is 
used also in the sense of ‘support,’ the divine power, and law which 
hold the universe together. It is employed more often of the god, 
the first principle, water, Enki-Ea, and of his sons Marduk and Nebo”. 
(p. 109). 

In the Minoan inscriptions the symbol is given the pictorial form 
of a cow's head [see ME, р. 168 (р. 89 G)] A similar symbol, 
like qp occurs widely in the Vedas, The old Vedic school pro- 


nounces it дит. This pronunciation has no direct connection with 
any known script of modern times. It led me to take the radical 
sign as ga, and the remaining two circles as representing the 


vowel sign и. A careful examination of the northern script of the 
early period seemed to support the conclusion. The following table 
may give an idea of how far the identification of the Indus sign 
= with go is borne out by the Brahmi scripts current in different 


provinces. The reference numbers within brackets refer to Bühler's 
Tables, and the other numbers to the Tables given by Burnell 
in his South Indian Palaography. 
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TABLE I 
` Showing how the Indus sign y may be identified with ga, . 


[3 


тол १ 9» Tnm t 
INNA N RE д 
шй त A | 


X А А, 
Capt A R Ñ 
Q^ A Man 


SU Wh! x Wy 
Proto- E amie {—> q 
Punch: marked Состу у ЗЕ 


The identification of sa with three lines is also based on a ‘compara 
tive study of different scripts current in India, The same method 
was applied in finding out the values sa, 74, га, la, etc, Besides the 
_ identification of consonants, I have done my best to identify the vowel 
signs; but here there is much still to be done, Further it may be 
noticed that the sign E occurs frequently on the Indus seals, but 
there it does not give satisfactory results if taken as ja, whereas in 
the case of the punch-marked coins this value seems to be applicable, 
I still hope to solve this difficulty with the help of the proto-Elamite 
inscriptions, Comparative tables upon which the identification of certain | 


1 
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Indus signs is based are given below, The numbers in brackets refer to 
Bühler's. Tables, the other numbers refer to the plates in Burnell’s 
South Indian Paleography. i 


TABLE II 
Showing how the Indus.signs A -and A may be identified 


with s, and the signs À and ñ with sa, 


AAT TV 
= 104 ०,५५१ 934 
TAR - 
Ш АА R 
W A A 
ш AAR | A 
дом АА y 
[m] дА ед eA ` К 
A ^^Am 
Indus: 
5. 
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TABLE III 
Showing how the Indus signs | 4 Y and q may 


be identified with ғ and 4 : 
| AAN [| ७७ одо. 


wiy 
i An Ta 14: 

ХШ 2 а 

(1) y ५ 


шї ај vy 
1 Я T 
INDUS: 7,4, | 
т 
TABLE [У 


Showing how the sign E -found оп {е punch-marked coins 


. may be identified with 7a, 


AAI | О б оду 
i » Ө , А, 
257 ru Vd a 


INDVS- E 
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TABLE V 


Ў Showing how the three big lines апа the three small lines found 
on the Indus seals may be identified with na (?) and ма respectively. 


AA 1:1 ७४७ ७ AVE N 
түт е 
rrr : 

ya d б) 
ш mj ds 
m 


भा | 
ъ Y» 
Ш ४५३४८७ के г 
шу хх же? 
x 
м 
[WJ ॐ ॐ के 3 
Ue wv 
P I" 
SOR m _ 
[wW], "४ nfn ^fi eod 


Qo qno 
Я mmi | 
ХЛ m m m ml 


INDUS: ॥ АА W W I 
SLEY. | 


By means of the identifications indicated above, I was able 
to read some of the inscriptions on the Indus seals, As I procee- : 
ded 1 found that the seals ‘contained the names of gods and goddess- 
es, some of which are well-known in Sumerian mythology and 
some in the Paurazika and the Tantrika cults of India, The 
application of these identifications to the reading of the signs сп 
some of the punch-marked coins convinced me that the method 
I was following could not be altcgether wrong. The progress made 
in this direction may be seen from the following tables. The work is, 
however, still far frem being complete, owing chiefly to the paucity of 
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materials available. It takes much time to examine: the punch- 
marked coins thoroughly, as they have to be cleaned carefully 
before an accurate facsimile can be prepared, The syllabary and 
the system of indexing or classifying the signs upon which my 
decipherment of inscriptions on the Indus seals is based are given 
in the following tables (Tables VI and VII) “For purposes of 
transliteration, the Sumerian and Sanskrit equivalents have been 
noted beneath, _ M 


TABLE VI 


Indus vowels, consonants and ‘god signs,’ , 





ERE — 






2% 5 6 э 8 १ 10 9 iQ 3 ॥५ 1५ G Ro NS 
| — HE 
э! Migr ze e py MA. malin s t 


Reta Ж C QAQA am 


` < 
А А Red T U о ७५७ ADEE RNR A An 
заме. быч» ३ ई उ ऊर्मोश्रो सो एरर. бя Tp" दुर, 
















A 

3h 1 ए) 

२० % २२ २३ २५ AS 26 २२ 26 27 28 33 3o 91 : 29 Зо 3: ३२ 39 34.95 36 37 38 
गे Ü Е 

U „айп лл GO YA прал. 





: A ^ - 

ARED] өв ^ SALE А ५ 25, 
GA JA KALA VA ७७७३ $ SA SA SA S2.HAMA DA NA 
गे š š £ à a ह सेस शस्‌ हैम दें रों 

: Т ` Ë j aH ` ) 
[рыда А 










GOO (0५४७९८ 43-16 5 


АФ /५ ४ ॥ A 





TABLE. VII 
Indus signs, with components and decipherment suggested 


Notes.—(1) The small Roman figures in the first column represent 
my serial numbers 


(2) The large Roman, figures in the second column refer to 
the numbers in the sign-list in Sir John Marshall's volume 
Mohenfo-daro and the Indus Civilization 


хх ) २४ Ux © 0 o ३५५6 x IN чазо 
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ANCIENT INDIAN PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Before discussing the decipherment of the inscriptions of the 
Indus basin as weli as those of other countries it. is desirable to note 
а few facts regarding the punch-marked coins which have been 
found throughout India in considerable quantities, These coins 
are many thousands in number, The British Museum alone 
has a collection of more than two thousand. For the history 
of India they are probably as important as the finds in the 

Indus. basin. My researches lead me to assign these coins to differ- 
ent, and probably widely separated, periods of history. Some of 
them appear to contain monograms prepared from the syllabic signs 
. Current in the later period in Elam, There is а good number of 
punch-marked coins which bear signs found in the Indus script, 
The following table will show how the sign gw or go in the Indus 
script has been preserved on the punch-marked coins, 


TABLE VIII 


` Въмсишмої вем моа BeM.CLNG3 By M СЕ NOY 


ve Į OG ay 


` 


Зем. Са. ४०.५ Ву М.С NO 6 Exi CU No 1-8 Br ML. NOT 1-4 


25 з} BE R 


: вн м. 2G ` ‚м. 1.2.6 1 
о Wen о; 
16-19 4 NE | 

QQ "* — afe | 
. VEI ` i = 
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There is a large number of coins in the British Museum which 
bear the ‘homo-sign’ found in the Indus script; and one homo-sign 
on a punch-marked coin is exactly the same as those on some of the 
Indus seals. The following table shows some examples of such 


signs. 


TABLE IX 


Homo-signs as found on the punch-marked coins: 


MELIG. IVan Ву. №. C2. 32. BRM C2G1Von gor 
i CLI G. IVar n 5 ween 6s PU GJ 
v ७ ८५७ eK 

al > E a ve £ n? n 
UR LER ту Kk 


BrM CRG Ivar бе. М.С. २.७०. Van RY. М, CL.2.GI Br. г. co G Tt 
3 3.No 57 Va. C. Мол мах A. No A] 
VEL 


पुर b Me Bt 


A certain number of punch-marked coins appeats to suggest inter- 
course between India and the western world, Sir Arthur Evans has 
discussed in his work on the Minoan script a peculiar type of homo- 
sign which he found to bea popular item on the Egyptian pottery 
as well as on that of Asia Minor, The following comparative table 


will give an idea of.the importance of the punch-marked coins. 
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TABLE X 
The homo-sign as found in Asia Minor compared with similar 
signs found on punch-marked coins 


APRN 


I RARNAK PRIS 
' EGYPTIAN ARNAN ON TERRA 
as WAWAN «CYLINDER PRISM COTTACTL 
एका EGYPTIAN СУМНА 


CYUNDER 
IMPRESSION NAQ ADA 


On Y 
STOS WHORL „Ё М $ I? DYNASTY Ee 
is PRISM SEAL 
ON MYCENEAN 
Pi LENIOID BEAD ON МУСЕНА AN 


LENTOID BEAD 






ON IAJCENAE AN ON MYCENAEAN 
ACROPOLIS ATHENS 
LENTOID BEAD — LENTOID BEAD ЗУМА CRETE 
SYBANTA CRETE ६४6505 55 
T AND SIAN CON 
124 УРЕС, ५8० 6.<. PROTO TIPE ÖF снім 
í Е.Р 4 1 p al MINOTAUR pu LENTOID Gera TRO CRETE (BM) 


INDIAN- PUNCH- MARKED- COINS 


19 р ARK 


8T.M.CL.2.G- П му. 23. Вт. м CL.2-GT.yar 0.46 Вт M.CL2.GTL Var. C. T 
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The following punch-marked coins contain what I read аз ins 
criptions 


TABLE XI 


Punch-marked coins which appear to contain inscriptions, 


PIM PLE) PTO : PTH) BrMcLYI.Ne: 


Ca¥ Ro v) D AW E.» | 
BRE s TRE Д ber 


i TS YS 9६०. io 
"S" gp 15° аза PRIN 
C 


Nore.. 


P.T, refers 5 the private Colletion f M Thorburn 
ЭМ. refers to the collection фе puach-marked esins m. the British Museum, 


IV * 
. DECIPHERMENT OF THE LINEAR INSCRIPTIONS 


(а) Deecipherment of about eighty Indus Inscriptions 


Before taking up the decipherment of the Indus inscriptions it 
may be pointed out that there аге a few signs, the phonetic values 
of which have yet to be ascertained, In some cases the Indus ins- 
criptions do not help because the sign occurs only once or twice in 
them, The method usually followed by me hitherto in identifying 
doubtful signs has been to compare them with the signs foünd in 
the proto-Elamite inscriptions, Fortunately the script of the Indus 
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basin is not wholly isolated, It appears to have characters derived 
from the proto-Elamite script, 

It may be added that wherever 4 is given in the decipherment, its 
value is uncertain, Similarly the value of я is doubtful. If the sign 
in question were read as й it would give a known word. Signs form- 
ed by either one or two big lines sometimes seem to represent 7 or 
= & respectively, and sometimes а and à, When these lines are small 
they always represent the sounds ४ andi, Similarly there occurs in 
some cases a very small stroke, I have taken this to represent Z 
The sign occurring in seals Nos, 199, 188, 135, etc., which has been 
- deciphered as sary or sarra would be more intelligible if it could be 
“read as sri, One bent stroke would in that case represent rand 
another £; but I cannot be sure about the latter. Difficulties of this 
nature will have to be cleared up by future workers, Much depends 
upon the values to be assigried to the small strokes, Other technical 
points I shall discuss in a subsequent article, in which I shall attempt 
'to edit the rest of the Indus inscriptions hitherto published.. The 
· decipherment of some eighty inscriptions now proposed will serve, 

I hope, to show the practicability of the system adopted, (See 
Table XII). 


т. The numbers in the Table refer to the numbers on the plates 
in Sir John Marshall's Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
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TaBLE XII 


Selected inscriptions on Indus seals and sealings, with proposed 
decipherment in Roman characters 


ए२ uu B - У WW ५ zo 53 V ह V "O "५४ WI 


"qü-NW-SINA < SI-NI-TSANA 5-९ SVSNNA-GU SINI 
IY W १७, wym "A SF SURA-TSAR wa A 
SINI ISA SI-NI-LSAR  GU-SARRAMA . Y'A GÙ- SARRMA 


3 nu A weg 8५ OM чч Ву u$ SINA NA ЧАЯ АиФ 


\SAL-NNGMSN “ BAU-SAN GU-NININENN 36 1 GUNURA-M.mA 
MA-NININFISAR — ISARAISARÁ  GAISA- MA а МАЕМАНН] ISKNÁ 
NINISAR 


8०४१९४ RO" २० VE Ma ca WAM OL AF mn ANG з» af ҸӰ के 
51: SSNAN-SUR 60-७2 УАҢ GU-Óu-NINAR . GÜ-NIN-SIN ` GÓ- SININEMÁ 
№ ISAR TGUNINVAH J — МКАн-15 ISA [GÚ-RAWINI-MAH) 
WAN "O, "Sar AM Boer ॥ YR) w Е PX Arg He 3f NAA V) 
QÜ-NINASAR — GU-NIN-SINGULA — ISV-NINIB-MA 60:80 10 MNA) GU-NIN-GU-EL 
МАСА САНАА ISAK 
41 ае © WALDO २७ FO 2) 1५ 108 Q WAY 
GU-SASI GUR ULKSASI GU: SA GIRN ISN МА-САА 
WAM २०२ DA WONG ч २४४२३ "зч ае ВРУ) 
GOLAN GUANA MAY GOLASAMASARRR GOU-SIVA-MA. — GO-NINNIN-GUR 
Et 


WERE Q १ 0 "o BU ७३६७४ мук 
. GUNURASIU ISANAISAR — GU-NINSARÁ.— NILZI-SARRA МОВА 


ISANA ESNA ५१५] NINSAL MENACMEN S. [NtU-RA-SARRK) 


WES wR AMG SPAN who F зон AR 


` NIFISA-SARRA DIU-SARRA- — DU-SARRA-MA — DU-SARRAMA NIN DU-SARRA 
ISAR 


А МАМАС ७५७] 
af पा Ë m पार 14 383 „0 169 16 
B GOSS . ENK МАММА RISI 1550१७ 


WES HM २२ Lu geng VU w $0699 ७ w h % 
NF ISAR-NUY МА. 6801. Ч) 1SAR-GA-GA — Р\У-ЗАВВА-МАН DU-VAR-SINNK 


MA- SARRA 
29 w 3 
m Y th 95 Y uu ДУ 5 АЕ > 382 “yo 440 ñ Е ГА 
SI- ММА SINI-1SAISA у. ь * 
REGS GULLA & NINA BU-G UR- NU 


"e है АР ДАН US ЭРО ч AER KAG AF ९॥ ктай 
WS NLGO-SINISA GO-SARISA С. В.м КИ Gu сао 


5 NINI MAT TSAR — SETSANÁGQ) ` GURISA 
FOMO 55 EV AVR ^^ Ш "0 22 AFR NG 3o дон my 
СОЛЗА NAGE GU-SIVAGG- — ISKMANAY — GÜ-SESAISA- — GÓ-TSA-ISAR. 
£1) $^ RISA[ISAR)MA -SAR SINI- ISAR ISA-NAG ESA 

arp si YN "९ в KMP: RD 18 (7१1९ о VK MLB 
GÜ-RK-NINI-MÜ- — SFNI-TSAR — ISAR-NAGESA-  GU-ISARILA- ७७-0२ 
151-151 “МАНІ ЅАВ ISAR N-RISANISANA 

ROA FRAN 8 4१% ॥ "0 ४ ३४ ач URRY 


NINISAISARILE — GU-LISAR. MA 15 
SAM: Bv Md R А-МЛ- №15 АВ, 


GU-TLUIH GU: Li SAR: 
[SIMA-N-TSAR3 GO- VARA T UN, [ARMA GANS 
NVivAN2] аА 
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The decipherment of the Indus inscriptions given in the above 
Table contains only the names of gods and goddeses worshipped 
by the Indus people. It seems that in Sumer, as in India, a god . 
was hardly ever named. without some particular epithet. Even 
in modern times we always say Lord Krsna, or Bhagavan Buddha, 
etc, Removing the epithet, we have the actual name of the god 
or goddess: left. The tradition іп this respect seems to have 
been much the same in Sumer as in India. For instance, the god 
Lila that appears in the Sumerian pantheon under the name En- 
Lil, appears in the Indus. inscriptions as Go-Lila. If we under- 
stand the words go and en to be epithets we can identify the god. 
The following words often appear before the names of gods and 
goddesses :— "9 


(1) 20; (2) nin, ni; (3) пин, пи, по; (4) папа, папар, na; (5) en, 
ena ; (6) isa, tsar, isara, папа, isan, ist, isani ; (7) gur, guru ; (8) та; 
(9) gula. (For the meaning of these words see Appendix; Extract 
No. ४111), B | 


If the meanings of the words as given in the Appendix be 
taken into account it will become easy to recognise the proper names 
of gcds and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions. The 
following comparative table may give some idea of the links between 
Indian mythology aud that of the western countries. - 


Indus inscriptions as Names of gods and Names as fonnd in Names as found 
deciphered by me goddesses probably Sumerian mytho- іп Indian litera- 
| | referred to - logy ture 
123 4. Gu-nin-sina ` ` Nin-sina ` Ninsinna  Nicina 
229 Sini-isar | ' Sini Sin Sini-vali 
3 Isal-Nagesa- ‚ Марва eaves NageSa 
ma-ninini-isar. ' Ninini Innini о... 
4 ninisar ‚ Ninisa ४७६००८७ Аве 
80 Sissnah-suresar Sissna .  «-- Sisna 
465 Gu-nina-isar Nina Nina (Nainà) 
217 . Gu-sasi Sasi : Өө Sasi 
460 Gula-ni Gula Gula Gula 
405 Gu-nura-si?u-isana Gunura — e (Gunüra ) 


479 Ni-isa-sarra(srih) Sarra? Sara Sara 


27208 d. Gudila-máh 
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Indus inscriptions as 
deciphered by me 


No. .3. 

xlix + Gu-sam 

T 45 

46 Ni-isar-no (Gana) 


243, 249 Sinna 


H, 1926 ) Ni-gu-sinisa- 
1235] nini о 


541 Gu-issa-nagesa 


` 97 - -Guri-nini-mu- 
isisih ` 
15 Ninisa-isara-ila-i 
dd sanbhu “ | 
~. 76 d. Sinijsana | `: 
246:  Siniisar. 
=.. 84-4, Bausan-isar-isar 


201. Gu-sisvah 
224. -Gur-lila-sasi . 


91. Isanña-isar 
96 Diu-(Du)-sarra- 
|. murisar 

411 Ena (Ea-na) 

202 Ma-gah-i 

395 _ Sini-isa-?4, magur 
.245  Gu-sar-isarra’ 

556 Gu-siva-gu-isah-ma 


157 Sini-isar 


Names of gods and Names as found in 
. goddesses probably Sumerian mytho- 


referred to logy _ ture 


Sa or Gu-sam 


‘Nisa or Gana 


Sinna 


_ Sini 
|. Nini, 


' go-issa 


Nagesa 


„бшп 


Па-іѕа 


`. Bhu 


Lila, Sasi 


^. Lila i 
- - 'Tsana 


Diu-(Du)-sarra 


Ena 

? (Maga, 
Ma-Gei) 
Sini, Magur 
Isarra, Sa 


Siva, Guisah 


"Sini 


Names as found 
in Indian litera- 


(Samgu) Sañgu or 


Saigo 
९२१५२४ Gana or 
Naga 
Sin Sina 
Ges Sini-valy 
Inni (Naina) 
к (Gorisa, 
Go-iga- 
Nage$a) 
७००८५५ Gaur 
sees Sañbhu, Sambhu 
_ Sin. Sinivalt | 
` Sin. ` Sini-vali 
. Bau: ` Bhu; Sa 
Bhusa . 
...... М 'Siva | 
Lil Sagi, Lila 
Li. | Lil | 
| ana, 
Tgana 
Dusar 
Ea Ena 
Ge Maghi 
Magur, Sin Sini-vàlt, | 
| ‚ Maghona 
Tsar Srisa 
Siva, 
«०3९४५ Согтва, 
| @о-1за 
Sin . Sint-vall 


Indus inscriptions as 
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Names of godsand Names as found in 
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Names as found 


deciphered by me goddesses probably Sumerian mytho- іп Indian litera- — 
referred to logy ture 
I `. Gu-lisar-mama- ? Gulisa EM Gorisa, 
| Gauriša 
220,270 Si-na Sina Sin Sina 
154 Gu-sarra-tha ‚ Sarra (Sri) Sara бага 
414 Gu-ninini-nagesa-mah ` Ninini, Nagesa — Innini, Масеба 
211 Gu-bu-ninah-mara-isa2 Bu, Nina, Mara Nina, Bau Bhi, Nina, 
E | | =. Мага 
71 Isi-ninih-ma-nagesa Nini, Nagesa or Ini, Nina Nini, 
| Масева, 
(ganesa) - Сапеза .Ganesa 
236 Gu-se(sah) 'Sa Sa, ва 
188 Gula-sama-sarra- Sama-sarra Samasa . Camasa 
83  Gu-Ninsara-Ninsala Міпѕага, Ninsar Sara-ni 
| ‘ Ninsalà i 
198  Du(Deva, Dyu)-sarra Du-sarra (Dvu- Dusar 
(sri)me (mah)-isar — .sri, Devarsri) 
472 ` lamma ^ -^ Ilamma - (Hamma) 
476,477 Isar-ga-ga Gaga Gaga ^. Gargara, `- 
| f | | | Са, Gagana 
5 Сыа Lila Lil Lila 
Sm De T f .: " (Глеба) 
‚ 14,. Gud, Bums (а)-тіҳа)- Bu-mami, Bau, Ma-bhi, 
чаг `.  Bu-ma: ` Mami  Bhami, 
os > oe NAT WE TE | | Bhima . 
‘19. lsa-ma-nadsar ` NES sn ei Ма 
143 Isah-nagesah-mah-isar Nagesa vis Nageša, 
| Mahesa, 
Mahisa 
537 Sisnna (Isa-sina)-gu- Ѕіѕппа — Sisna 
sura (sri)-isar 
7 Sinna (Sinnisa) Sinna, Sinnisa. Sin "n 
316 d, Mah (Ni-Mah, Mah) Mah Mah Ma 
466 Gu-nin-sina-isar Nin-sins Ninsinna  Nicina 
267 а. Gira ‘Gira Gir Girija, Gir 
433 Gu-sivah-mah-isar Siva Siva, 
Maheéa 
135 Ni-sarra-mak (me) ni Mahni Mana, Meni, Mana 


20 


Indus inscriptions as 
- deciphered by ine 


269 


383. 


447 
382 
126 


22 


78 
122 


- 199 ` 


468 
` 374 


160 
158 
234 
350 
169 
244 


440 


107 


30 
Io 


24 
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Nemes of gods and Names as found in 
goddesses probably Sumerian mytho- 


referred to logy 

Du (Ud)-sarra-mah Udsarra Udsar 
Risi Risi CH 
Du-sarra-mah-mu-sarra Dusarra-mah Dusar 

d, Nini (Ninisi, Sinini) Nini, Sini Inni, Sin 
Gu-sinni (sinini)-sasi- Sinni, Sasi Sin. 
isana 
Gu-Sesa-isa-sini-isar Sesa, sini Sera, sin 
Gu-isar-ila-isar la El 


[Gurans (nu)-tluch (luhh) Guru, Iluih ` Ilohi 
gu-nu ? or d. Gu-Z. luh Anu 
gunu ? | 


Gu-sarra (sri‘-mah Sarra Sara : 
Gu-nura-ma-ma (i)i:ana Gunura, Gunur 
f Mami f 
Guri (si)-nini-mah Gori, Nini Inni 
Gu-si5 (Nin)gu-Ela Elaorlla El 
Isa-tia-ge-i Се; Naga Ge 
Gu-Ninnin-ggur.(h-Ela Ninnin, Ela Inni, El 
Nu (sini) *ra-sarra Nura Nur, Sara 
Nin-du-sarra-ma-mah Nindu, Sarra, Dusar 
Iss (va) га Issura, Isar 
Issvara 
Du-va (u)r-Sinna Duvar, Sinna Duvar, 
Р Sin 
Bu-Gur-Nu (Guruna) Bu, Gurnu, Bu, Gurnu 
Na А 
` Gu-sarra (sri)-ma- 
gu-risa 
Gu-isa-isa-ah-nagesa -Nagesa 
Gu-lisar-Nin-nirisa- Gulisar, Inni 
1запа` | Ninnirisa 
Gu-lisar-mah-ma-gur- Golisar, Magur, 
ila-lu Magur, Ши Шу 


Note—For details in connection with the above 


Appendix. 


Names as found 
in Indian litera- 
ture. 
Mah (Can 

dra-mas) 
Risi 
Mah, Dosa. 
Sint (Nina) 
Sini 


Sesa, Sini 
Па, Па 
Guru; Anu 


Sara 
- (Сипӣга) 


Gaur, Nina, 
Naina 

Па 

‘Gir, Naga 
lla, Nina, 
Naina ` 
Зага 

“Indu, Mah 
Iévara 


Sina, Sina 


Bhi, Guru- 
Na 


Nagesa 
Gaurifa, 
Go-isa 

Gaurisa 


names, see 
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The names oí gods and goddesses occurring in these inscriptions 
` have been arranged according. to Sumerian and Indian mythology, 
and the references bearing on these names have been appended. What 
relation the language-represented by the Indus seals inscriptions bears 
to Sanskrit must b: left to competent scholars to decide, 


(2) A glance at the proto-Elamite and Minoan inscriptions 


As far as my researches go, І am inclined to regard the script of 
Elam as having been the original source of the Indus as well às of the 
Minoan script. There is no doubt that the proto-Elamite script is 
more complicatéd than that of the Indus valley and of the Minoan 
seals, Want of time has prevented me from devoting more attention 
to the decipherment of the proto-Elamite inscriptions, which appear 
to be very important, These inscriptions appear to be written accord- 
ing to a syllabic form of writing, in which each character represents 
a syllable, According to this system the name Ити would be 
written Va-i-sa-na-t, It must be clearly stated that the proposed 
decipherment of the proto-Elamite and the Minoan inscriptions 
given in the tables below is purely tentative, I have added in another 
column some Sanskrit words which seem to bear a resemblance to 
some of the proto-Elamite ‘and the Minoan words as deciphered by 
me, It would be quite premature to suggest that a linguistic connec- 
tion has been ‘disclosed ; but if such connection is shown to exist 
as a result of further research, no documents could be more important 
for the cultural history of the ancient world than those discovered by 


the French mission in Elam and by Sir Arthur J, Evans in Crete, 
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TABLE XIII Уу 
Proposed decipherment of certain proto-Elamite inscriptions . 


099° А50 
BUVA-t- S RU-SESNA BU-MAMA-SIND BARRA 
Be MM-NAENI3 | 

DERE had. ईशा 34000 0X ६००१] 


NAMA- UUA-TSASRESR} 
Ci ISI Ме BARAK А LNOH 
BU-BUAH-SVAH BARRE EE सीसी सिनी- arm 


N - LAM WETAN An c 


у W- मुञ:- स्नः af кй STM ब्रह्मत 7] 


9. PA 
«ме m स्वः i 
се R a a МАТ 
Eu dk!Me BU- BUANANI- САМА 


Bu- BÓ-A BARREN фп MAN 
"К Эра. «Я гет NENENA NK NE SINNA 
MP. PL. gH. £ wya acqui Atari 
C Yee नीनीम.न [शा] नी सि जनन] 
BU- BARRAHMM | ml Ran 
+ TC TA pem 4 - М! SEM Ni 
МР. PL. aa x Al FAR. इसी 


ME. PLD 19 
p | | М ७ (e. 
m [४९1 BARRAHM-NI E^ 


LSA LE नी 
Say КУУ, AOS д | МР e & Cater) 


NINHSA bs 
NIRAKING- IS A NINI- ISA o fh 
NINI-NINI > 


i 
А АА. Aka At में ered fem 


mF PL YT, Hae, MP PLY, 94 z 
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TABLE XIV 


Proposed decipherment of certain Minoan inscriptions 


Reference Inscription . Tentative Suggestions 
decipherment ` Roman Devanagari 
PLIPA, ८. ЗА | "GongtU) ७७१७(७' ДЕ, Tn 
Рь.Т.Р.1. С. * HS q GA-ISA 1, GESA ма) ли . 
७.1.0.२, Miers SALA . ММ . AA, ARA 
PLT Pa, ०. eR SAA ВА. SARA MRA त्र 


PLIP 6. Drs SUASA SAR Е AN: vinim | 
PIPL Ñ prey Vie रि RY (fee, 003 
РЛ. Rea NAGI VARANETYISHNVARALVIS INE वि(द वीराः सुर 
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| V 
THE INDUS CULTURE 


The question naturally arises, what new light would be shed by 
the decipherments proposed in Table ХИ? It appears that a new 
era in the whole field of research will be started if the system of 
decipherment suggested can be established to be on the right lines. 
As illustrating my meaning 1 may cite the following few points, 
further research in regard to which is likely to yield far-reaching results, 

(1) In the Appendix it is shown how some of the Indian gods 
like Sina, Sinz, Nina, Bhu, Lila, Па, Isara, etc., bear names similar to 
certain Sumerian gods and goddesses, This opens a new vista. 

(2) The Vedic as well as the Pauranika pantheon will have to be 
“reexamined, When the decipherment of the proto-Elamite inscrip- 
tions is accomplished, we shall Бе in a better position to understand 
the origin of the Indo-Aryan languages and of the system of writing 
which has been handed down to later generations. 

(3) -Hitherto the punch-marked coins of India have not played 
à part in building up the history of our motherland, This is a field 
in which the Archzological Department of India can help much, It is 
for consideration whether an officer conversant with the details of 
the proto-Brahmi script should not be deputed to prepare a correct 
and complete sign-list, which could be circulated among scholars 
interested in the work of decipherment. On examining the punch- 
marked coins in the British Museum, I was much impressed with 
their value and the important part they may yet play in elucidating 
the early history of India and the development of the Brahmi 
scripts; and I hope the few examples I have cited in this paper 
wil suffice to justify this view. My researches have tended to 
convince me that the history of the Brahmiscript goes as far back 
as 3000-4000 B. C, and that its origin is ultimately connected with 
that of the proto-Elamite script. 

(4) The cults of Siva and the Mother-goddess had already been 
shown to be very old. It is interesting to find them current as 
far back as 3000 B. C. In the Purauas it is clearly mentioned that 
the worship of Siva at one time extended throughout Jambudvipa : 
but this statement was little credited. Sir Aurel Stein, in. his Archeo- 
logical Tour in Gedrosia, referring to figures of humped bulls (the 
vihana of Siva) which he discovered in large numbers at several 
prehistoric sites in southern Baluchistan, writes as follows :—"Consider- 
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ing the numbers of these representations of the humped bull and the 
uniformity of the type throughout all Chalcolithic sites of Markàn 
and Jhalawàn it seems difficult not to believe that this animal was, 
like its Indian counterpart, the “Brahmani bull, an object of popular 
reverence, if not of actual worship, If this assumption is right the 
temptation is obviously great to seek some connexion between that 
prehistoric worship of the population which occupied the extreme 
western marches of India before the ‘Aryan’ invasion of Vedic times, 
and the great réle-played by Siva’s bull in the Indian cult from a very 
early period. There is scarcely any indication of such a cult to be 
found in the oldest Vedic literature. This might lead us to infer that 
it was an inheritance from much earlier times to which the autoch- 
thonous population of northern India with its deeply rooted archaic 
` bent has clung notwithstanding the great transformation brought about 
in its civilization, racial constitution and language by the triumphant 
invasion of its northern conquerors, But the subject touched upon 
is too wide and at present still too speculative to. be pursued here 
further in what is meant for a plain record of antiquarian facts", 
Memoirs of the Arch, Sur. of India, Мо. 43 (1931), p. 161. 

That the Indus inscriptions when deciphered according to the 
system evolved by me should present the names of gods and 
goddesses well-known to Sumerian mythology was a matter of 
astonishment to me, specially to find many of these names in the 
Vedas. (See the extracts from the texts given in the Appendix) “The 
connection ‘between the Indus basin culture and those of countries 
much further west seems to be corroborated to some extent by the 
view expressed by Mr. Ernest Mackay in a paper published in the 
` Antiquity, He writes: “The close association of the dove with the cult 
of the Mother-goddess in Crete, Sumer, and elsewhere in the Near and 
Middle East, in Sardinia, and even further west, together with the 
fact that so many models of this bird are found at Mohenjo-daro, 
leads us further to believe that the goddess whose semi-nude, be- 
jewelled pottery images are such a feature of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa was also а Mother-goddess, The great respect in which the . 
dove is held even at the present day in Northern India by Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus alike is quite possibly a survival of this cult. Perhaps 
there was a closer connexion than we at present know of between the 
Sumerian goddess Ninkharsag and the goddess of the Indus Valley 
_ people”, (Antiquity, Dec. 1931, р. 467). 


E | 
APPENDIX ` 
As 


Names of gods and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions 


I GU-NIN-SINA (123); GU-NIN-SIN (466): - 
SINA (220); SINA (270) ; SINNA (243) ; 
SINNA (249); SINNA (7); ` 
SIN (12); SIN (91); : 

‚ SriNI(s37); SINI (76) ; SINI (395) ; 

` SINI (229) ; SINI (382) ; SINI (22). SINI (126) 

‚ SASI (217); SASI (224) | 
d. MA-GUR (3); GUR-MA or 4. SIN-GUR-MA (3) 
d. SIN-GUR (3) ; SIN-GULA (459) E 

I UD-SARRA (95); DU-SARRA (158) ; 

UD-SARRA (350) Du (Ор ?-SARRA (447); 
* DU-WARA (244) 


I(b) El (40) 
Е (I?) Lom | 
= | EXTRACTS 
" (7२) 
Sin 


“In Accadian it is the Sumerian name of the Moon-god which is 
invariably used from first ‘to last in their inscriptions, namely Zwen, 
commonly pronounced Sin; There is no doubt at all concerning the 
Sumerian derivation of this name. It occurs twice in Himyaritic 
“inscription written S-i-n, clearly the god Sin, where it cannot possibly be 
an Arabic name, but an importation from : Babylonian.,,.............. If 
the name Sin is the origin of the word Sinai, Mount Sinai, which 
occurs in early documents of the Hebrew scriptures, not earlier than 
“1000 B.C, ; then this mountain range in the extreme north-western 
part of Arabia and especially its principal mountain, Horeb, connected 


4 
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_ ~ with the worship of the Hebrew gods Yaw and Elóhim, must have been 
an ancient North Arabian centre of Moon worship, and the name 
itself is taken from the Sumero-Babylonian Sin, after the name had 
been transmitted to Arabia, and replaced some older Arabic name for 
‘moon’ as the name of these mountains. In any case this Sumerian 

` name of the Moon-god was known to the Hebrews ; for it occurs in 
the names Shenazzar (sixth century) and Shinab, king of Admah ; 
and the Canaanitish cult of. the moon was actually favoured by the 
kings of Judah before. the reign of Josiah”. (Z. S., pp. 5-6). 


(ay 


Innana, Nanna, Nannar, Ма, Magur, Magula-anna 


“The ‘Sumerian Moon;god, Sin, originally Zuen, ‘Knowing lord,’ 
belongs like Utu to ‘the Enlil pantheon. The original and oldest 
name was Nanna, or Innana, “Lord . of Heaven,” and written ideo- 
graphically ses-ki, ‘brother of the earth’ The Accadians by false 
etymology with their word _sannars,: ‘light, . always- called this god 
Nannar. Besides these two‘ titles, which are based upon the moon 
as a luminary and on his character as god of divination or deity by 
whose appearances and relations to the stars, omens were derived 
(Sin), there are other titles, of which the following are of most impor- 
.tance : Udsar, ‘the crescent, the ‘new-moon,’ hence also ‘god of the: 
Boat, Ma, Magur, and Magula-anna, ‘Great boat of Heaven) ‘Аз 
god of the new moon the title Asimur is common,"—(£.S., p. 152) ; for 
‚ further information, see Z.S.; pp, 153-1 54. 


'(3,), 
` Dhusard, Esh-sharü, Du&ura 

“Babylonian influence becomes particularly prominent in the great 
Nabatean kingdom whose principal capitals were Petra and Damas- 
cus. and whose history can be traced from their first mention by 
Ashurbanipal in: the middle of the seventh century B,c, to. their 
absorption into. the Roman , Empire in 106 A.D... They were a North 
Arabic race who used the, Aramaic script, and their principal male 
deity is Du$urà, rendered into Greek as Dousares, and identified by 
‚ the Greeks with Dionysus, The name means ‘he of Shara’ (dhu Saya), 
ie, “he of the mountain Tange esh-shara, at Petra, and he is a Sun- 

god according to Strabo" —(7,S,, pp. 15-16), | 
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' (4) 

Dusares 
“Аз an Arabian Bacchus, Dusares is a Greek and Roman deity ; 
as a god of Fertility, represented by a betyl, he is a local Arabic 


Earth and Sun deity; and, as. son of virgin Earth-goddess, he is a 
Babylonian deity," -—- (L.S., рр. 17-18). 


(5) 
Ishtar 


See ZS., Maid of S'n, аз cow,’ 97, 395 1.25. "Symbol, a star with 
seven or more rays, 150, As female principle of Anu in founding 
government, 167 and in the highest heaven, 173. . Weeps for destruction 
of men, 220, Story of her love for Gilgamish, 256 fI," 


Gx) 
Sin f 
See the myth concerning the birth of divine саЁ Amarga from the 
cow or the Maid of Sin the Moon-god.—Z.S., pp. 96-97. 


(7) 
Пай, Il, El, Elohim 
“According to D. Nielsen the South Arabian deity Tlah, or Il, 
which is also the common Semitic word for ‘god,’ and corresponds 
^ to the Hebrew and Aramaic deity EL ; Elóhim is one of the names 
. of the Moon-god,"—L,S,, p. 5. 


(A) 
Reha 
(1) According to Bóhtlingk und Roth “सिनीषाली £. 1) N. einer 
. 56007, welche fruchtbar macht und die Geburt erleichtert ;... ferit 
वाली जनयति TBr r 7.2, teen A पूर्वांमावाल्या सा सिनीवाली योत्तरा सा gE: 
सिनीवालीकुद्दूशान्ति... See also in the same dictionary the words सिनवम्तू, 
सिनीपति, सिनीचाक। | | 
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(2): According to Monier-Williams “सिनीवाली Sinivali, f, (of doubt- 
ful derivation) N. of a goddess (in RV. described as broad hipped, 
fair-armed, fair-fingered, presiding over fecundity and easy birth, and 
- invoked -with Sarasvati, Raka etc.; in AV. she is called the wife of 
‘ Vişņu ; in later Vedic texts she is the presiding deity of the first 
day of new moon, as Кака of the'actual day of full moon), the first 
day of new moon when it .rises with a scarcely visible crescent, RV, 
&с.; М. ofa daughter of Aügiras, MBh. ; of the wife of: Dhatri and ` 
_ mother of Darga, BhP.; of Durga L.; of a river, Mark P.—Kuhü- 
éanti, f. ЇЧ. of a religious: ceremony (for averting the evil effects of 
being born on Sinivali and Kuhü days), Samskarak" [A Sanskrit 
English Dictionary]... He writes about Sina "fm 2. Sina,...... provision, 
Store. sef, = Sinivall, Kasikh ;" ° E 


(B) 
शिन, शिनि 
(1) See Bóhtlingk und Roth for शिन, शिनि, शिनिवाडदेवाः, शेनेय, शेन्य, 
शिनिबाहु, शिनिषास, शिनीवास, शिनेयु eto. — | 


(С) 
| . Sinivih 
सिनीवालि एथष्टके या देवानामसि स्वसा | 
जुषस्व हव्यमाहुतं प्रजां देवि Ва: utu 
या ong: स्वङ्गुरिः एवूमा बहु पूवरी । . 
- Wed विश्रपत्त्ये विः सिनीवाल्ये जहोतन ॥२॥ 
झआअथववेद्‌। 


(D) 


Sina 


Ча ie, शिनाय эт विन 1.० , शिन झन्यायनाय स्वाहा... ......-. | THAT HO с! 
मन्य २०। 


(E) 
Маз. ` . 


माघी "the day of full moon in the month of Magha” IM, Ws,] see 
also माघ पूर्णिमा, माघ माहात्म्य, माघ भा, माघवत, माधवन; मघा, qara 
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0) 
Düsarra [ =दोज-र ] 
दोजः “दोजा dosha, m. evening, darkness (only Bhp., where personified 
as one of the 8 Vasus and husband of night, vi, 6, 11, 14)" [M; Ws] 
र-- 7२ 82-१७, min, (V rà)—n. brightness, splendour" [M Ws.] 


(G) 
Nàününam Nana Nanümdari. 


атата वा उ नौ-ऋग्वेद ६. ११२. १ 
эте ततोभिस गुपलप्रक्षिणी न ता ।--कऋग्वेद्‌ ६. ११३. २ 
नर्नाद्रि सम्राज्ञी--ऋग्वेद. १० ck. ४७ 


IL 


Names of gods and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions 


И Bu (211) ; Bu (14) BAU (84) 
“MA (374) ; МА (199) ;:MA (414) ; 
MA (374) ; МА (433); 4. МА (316); 
MA (158 ; 269) ; MA (202) 
MAMA (468) ; МА-МА-А (14); ' 
Mama (350) Bo 
MAR (208) ; MAAR (211) 
NININI or INNINI (3) 

NIN:NIN (234) 
GAN (202); 
GU-LILA (224) | 


EKTRACTS. 
Cr) 


` «The order in the official Assyrian theogony places the Earth- 
mother-goddess 4ingir-Mah immediately after the Earth-god Enlil, 


. and she was in fact his sister. The supreme importance of this. 


goddess is, obvious by the place and nature of her~symbol among 
the emblems of the gods.. On Fig, 51 her throne follows those of 
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the trinity, Anu, Enlil, Za, and supports a curious object, a bre 
band shaped like the Greek letter fL Omega inverted, On 


_ throne, where it follows the symbols of Marduk and Nebo (firs 
symbols in third register here) this band lies flat on the throne, 

ends coiled. inward, not outward as here, On other monument 
Omega symbol stands alone without a throne, and in a pos. 
exactly like Omega. This symbol is called markasu rabii, “the great. 
band”, of the Esikilla, “holy house", The word markass, "band" 
“rope” is employed in Babylonian philosophy for the cosmic princi. 
which unites all things, and used also in the sense of “support”, the 
divine power and law which hold the universe together, It is em- 
ployed more often of the god of the first principle, water, Enki-Ea, 
and of his sons, Marduk and Nebo, Ninlil, wife of Enlil, frequently 
identified with Mah, ruled the constellation Margidda, Ursa Major, 
the wagon star, which was also called the “band of the Heavens”, 
because it remains fixed at the pole of the Heavens”,. (L.S,, p. 109), 


(2 ) 
Ninanna, Nininni, Innini, Aruru, Ninasianna, Ninsianna, 
Ninsinna, Ninisinna, Gula 


` "The Earth-goddess, as female principle of An, received the title Nina- 
nna, Nininni, Innini, but, as goddess of child-birth, Nintud, Aruru, 
Ninhursag, Ninkarraka, and as the planet Venus, Ninanasianna, Ninsi- 
anna, Ninsinna, Ninisinna, "Heavenly lady, light of heaven"; as 

. patroness of medicine she was Gula,” (L.S. p. 91) é 


(3) 


Ninanna, Innini, d Mah : 


"In religion and mythology of even greater importance than these 
three heads of the trinity, Anu, Enlil, and Enki, is the Sumerian 
Mother-goddess, whose character was so manifold that she became 
many distinct goddesses. The great and ubiquitous cult of the 
virgin Earth-goddess in Canaan, Phoenicia, and Syria seems to have 
. been entirely borrowed from Babylonia. As already suggested, 
the primitive name of this Sumerian goddess seems to have been 
‚ Ninanna, Innini, "Queen of Heaven", but the pictograph first used 
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‚ to write her name represents a serpent twining on а staff. The 
name probably rests upon the primitive identification with the planet 
Venus, and upon the theological principle that she was created by Anu 
the Heaven-god, as his female counterpart. . Three main types of the 
Earth-goddess, together with their minor manifestations, are clearly 
recognizable, Innini,the Semitic Ishtar, Mab, ‘the mighty goddess, 
Accadian :Belit-ili, “Queen of the gods?’ and.the underworld goddess 
Eresh-kigal 


The order in the official Assyrian theogony places the Earth-mother 
goddess dingir-Mah immediately after the Earth-god Enlil and she 
was in fact his sister.” (Z.S., pp. 108-109). 


(4) 


Gula, Bau, Nin-mah, d. Mah, Ninhur-sag, Ninmea, Nunu-sesnea, Nesu 


“After the multifarious activities of the Earth-goddess were appor- 
tioned to the three major types, for Mah or Belit-ili was reserved in 
particular the protection and increase of animal life, It was she who, 
in the teaching of the great theological school of the cult of Enlil and 
Ninlil of Nippur, created man from clay, and her salient character 
is the goddess of child-birth. Under a minor form (Gula) she became 
the patroness of medicine, , Essentially an unmarried goddess her 
minor types, Bau, Gula, became wives of the sons of Enlil, Ningirsu 
Ninurta, as Erishkigal became the wife of Nergal,son of Enlil, The 
official pantheon gives forty-one names for dingir-Mah, among which 
the scribes. indicate five as the most. important, Theseare Ninmah, 
‘Mighty queen”, Ninhursag, “Queen of the earth mountain”, Nintur 
(dialectic Sentur ), “Queen, the womb”, Ninmea, or Nunusesmea, 
“Queen who allots the fates,” and Ninsikilla, “the pure Queen.” Under 
the last title she was the wife of her son, Nesu (dialectic Lisi), The 
god Nesu is.known almost entirely by his star Antares in Scorpio, 
which was also identified with Nebo.”. (Z.S., pp. 109-110). 


(5 ) 
zl Aruru; Mama, Mami 
“Among other titles which ‘appear in the myths are Aruru, Nintud, 


“Queen who bears,” Amatudda, “Bearing mother,” Amadubad, ‘Mother 
who opens the lap (womb),” and Mama, Mami,” . (23. р. 110). 
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(6) 


Mar, Ninmar, Bau 


“The Sumerian Earth-mother is repeatedly referred to in Sumerian 
and Babylonian names as the mother of mankind—N inmar-ama-dim, 
""Ninmar" is a creating mother ; Amanumunzid, “the mother legitmate 
seed (has given) ; Bau-amamu, “Bau is my mother"  (Z.S., p. 12), 


(7) 
Aruru, Gula, Ishtar, Asday 


According to Professor Langdon the doctrine of Mother-goddess 
is thoroughly accepted in Babylonian religion, “А poem has the lines 
'All creatures with the breath of life are the handiwork of Aruru, and 
a prayer begins: “О Gula, the mother, bearer of the dark-headed 
people." In early Accadian, this mythology is already firmly esta- 
blished among the Semites, although it does not appear to belong to 
their primitive religion, Ummi-tabat, “My mother is good,” Ummu- 
tabat, “the mother is god" occurs in the fifth century in Babylonia. 
Asdar-ummi, “Ishtar is my mother"; the latter name is common in . 
Babylonia, Belit-umma-nu, “Belitis is our mother", has the same 
meaning as "Sarpanit is our. mother," Istar-ummi-satri-ni, "Ishtar is 
the mother of our king" ; Mannu-ki-ummi, ‘Who is like the mother ?" 
(L.S., рр. 12-13). 


(3) 


“In West Semitic this mythology is apparently almost unknown, In 
Canaanitish there is only the Pheenician name ‘Am, ’Ashtart, “the 
mother is Ashtoreth.” In Hebrew there is no evidence at all, But 
names of deities in Phoenicia like Melk- 'Ashtart, at Hammon near 
Tyre, Eshmun- 'Ashtart at Carthage, ‘Ashtar-Kemosh, of the Moabites, 
clearly prove that the mothor-goddess of the West Semitic races held 
even a greater palce in their religion than the local gods of their most 
important cults” (Z.S. p. 13). 


(9): 


Ганні, Enlil, Lil, A ruru, Gula, Bau, Пані, Ninlil, Zamania 


_ "The entire mythology of Astarte goes back to the Sumerian 
` Ininni-Ashdar-Ishtar, goddess of Venus and mother, wife, and lover 
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of the Sumerian dying god Tammuz, This. is inextricably united 
. with- the other fundamental Sumerian mythological concept of the 
Earth-god Enlil, father of mankind, and his sister the Earth-goddess 
Aruru, Gula, Bau, Ninhursag, Nintud, commonly called in Babylonia 
Bélit-ilàni “Queen of the gods”., In certain cults she is also the wife 
of the Earth-god, as Ninlil, wife of Enlil, at Nippur, or Bau, wife of 
Ningirsu, son of Enlil, at Lagash, or Zamama, son of Enlil, at 
Kish”, (Z. S., p. 14) 


(10) ` 
Innini , Ninsianna; Се; Uranus | 
. "In Western Semitic religions ‘Ashtart represents the Sumero- 
Babylonian Mother-goddess, Gula, Bau, Aruru, etc, rather than 
Innini-Ninsianna-Ishtar, who is both Venus and the Mother-goddess,’ 
In Canaanitish religion ‘Ashtart is not the planet Venus, That is 
clear by the Greek identifications of this goddess with Gé, the earth 
sister of Uranus, in Sanchounyathon, and the regular identification of 


Astarte with Aphrodite, who is never identified with the planet 
Venus", (L, S., p. 15). а | 


(А) ` 
Ma 
$उमाहिशुर्म्मा एदाकुः......... । यजुवंद । अध्याय ८1 मन्तू २३ ॥ 
Han 
माकी “heaven and earth” [M, Ws.] 


Bhi, 
भुभुवः स्वः [Gayatri hymn] 


. Ван-тӣ 
भोम is one of the nine Grahas 


(B) 
Ni-ma-isi, Ni-r-ni-ma-iga, Má-na-gi 
тет कलिमते snp । १। 
निमेदा निनिमेषा च मांनगी......... ॥ & u 
श्रीकालीविलासतन्त्रस्‌ | 37-38 | 
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(C): ; 
| Вина; Bhumi, Bhisa - š 
भूम, भूमि, भूष all these words occur frequently in the Rgveda, For 
भूष compare the following verses | 
अगने देवाँ इहा वह सादया योनिषु ry । 
| परि भूष पिब ऋतुना॥ ऋ. १. १४. ४॥ 
See also ऋग्वेद, ७ ६२, १। ८, ६६. १२। 


. В зан 


See Rgveda, १,१४०,६ ; ३,२४,२ 3३,३४२ 3 ६,९४,३.; $, १५१,२ ; १०,४२,१. 


, H а 
Names of gods and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions 
| ‚ SISSNA(89) ; M | 
` SISWA(210) ; 
NAGA-ISA(414) ; 
GAGA(476,477) 


EXTRACTS 
(A) 
Sina | 
It is mentioned in the Rgveda that Indra destroyed šzšzga-deuas. 


अनर्चा यच्छत दुरस्यवेदो Raat 
अभिवपंसा भूत्‌ ॥ ऋग्वेद. १०. ६६, ३॥ 


Gur 


न यातव ZZ я जवर्नो न बंदना शविष्ठ Ferf: | | 
स शर्धदयों aea जंतोर्मा शिश्नदेवा अपि а नः ॥ 
ऋग्वेद ७ २१, २॥ 


(B). 
. Siva 
The word fita occurs Many times in the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, 
Examine the passages with a view to see whethér it could be taken for 
a proper name in certain places 
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For fifa see Rgveda. 


Ho. . सुक्त. मन्त्र | Fe. सुक्त. मन्त्र 
с AR LE ° ^ ह. д š 
१ ३१ १ ^ १६ | १० 
1 १८७ IEEE! » ३४ १५ 
2 २० ३. s 9 ts 
४ ११ R. ; RE à 
к १ ч ” ६३ ४ 
х & २४,१ ” &% à 
& १५ & १० ак & 
73 Зк १७ » S88 & 

| » १६५ 2 
‘Gaga 


Ga-ga :—messenger of Anu (see Z, S, p. 298) 
Ga 
ग: (गरे, ga... m. a gándharva or celestial musician" [М. Ws.] 
ий $, ва... М, of Ganééa” [М, Ws.] 


А Gand 
Ju: “Зара +. а single attendant of Siva, ... N, of Ganes ... troops 
` or classes of inferior deities ...” [M. Ws] 
Gaga-ni, Gaga-na-tsvari* 
गिरीशा गिरिशा गन्धा गगना गगणेश्‍वरी ॥ १३॥ 
श्रीकालीविलासतन्त्रम्‌ V ॥ षष्ठ १७-१८॥ 
f Go-isa f 
Go-isa occurs frequently in the Indus inscriptions, We-find similar 
“words occurring in the Rgveda. 
ач: :--ऋग्वेद-8,8१,७ ३ १०,७६,७ ; ४,१२,२ 5 ४,४०,२ ; ८५४,२०. 
Gauri 
The word गोरी also occurs in the Rgveda, Examine the following 
stanza, 


ace सादने सिधोरूमों विपश्चित्‌। б 
सोमो गोरी अधिथितः॥ ऋ. ९, १२, RU 
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IV 
Names of gods and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions 


SARRA (154); SARRA (199) ; 

САВВА (136) ; SARRA (188) ; 

SARA (479) ; SARA or SALA (182) ; 

SARRA (96, 158, 269, 447). 

ISAR ; ISSURA (169) 

ISUM ; ` 

NINSAR (3); NI ?-SARRA (135); NIN-SARA (83); 
NIN-SALA (83) ; 2.7: - 
GU-NURA (468); NURA-SARRA (136) ; 

d, СТВА (267) | 


EXTRACTS 
, _. (7) 

. _Ishura, Asaru 
“Marduk owes his prominence in Babylonian religion and his wide 
. „influence upon West Semitic mythology entirely to the political 
importance of the city Babylon, which ‘became the -capital of Sumer 
and Accad after the Sumerians had almost entirely disappeared, In 
the ancient pantheon his title was Asar, . of unknown meaning, but 
certainly a minor deity of Eridu, where the ideogram employed in 
writing his namé also had. the value’ ishura, a name of the: Grain- 
goddess, His augmented title ‘Asarri was commonly pronounced. 
Asaru, and explained as “the bestower of husbandry’, By origin a 
vegetation deity and.son of the Watergod Enki of Eridu, his sudden 


appearance at Babylon under the new title Marduk as a Sun-god is 
still unexplained”, (Z.S., р. 155) 


(2) 


Gira, Ira, Irra 


| “Under the title Gira, Ira, Irra, Nergal appears in a long Accadian | 
“myth known as ‘King of all ‘habitations’ ог the “Series Irra, said 
to have been revealed by. night to ascribe -Kabti-ilani-Marduk 


१११७०१५११७ ` 
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It was Ishum, messenger of Irra, who revealed the poem to this . 
scribe", (Z.S., р. 137). _ : | 
For characteristic of Ishum see L.S., р. 148. 


2 (3) 
Gir, бита 


Gir, Girra, title of Nergal (early); 93. Word means "fire," 136. 
Mythical poem of Gira, 137 ff, See also Irra, 


ES (4). 
` Nina, Nani, Ishara, [star 

L. ТІ, “It 35 probable that /Vzzà gave rise to the name Nani, who 
is on this assumption ultimately identical with Ishara, but a divergence 
in pronouncing the name gaye rise to a distinction in attributes. 
Under the name Ishara the Sumerians retained the ophtdian aspects 
of the old water goddess, and under the name Nana they retained her 
as a patroness of flocks and ‘irrigation, At any rate in the period of 
the dynasty of Ur, Ishara and ‘ Na-ma-a are distinct deities, The name 
which appears more often is Мапа, and she became under this title 
one of the most important of the deities”, (р, 48) 


| (5) . | 
Es-Ha, Es-Ha. Wa, Esha, Мапа, Ishara, Scorpio 

L. TI. ‘Hommel is, .I believe, correct in assuming that the ideo- 
gram for Nina was also.pronounced és-#a, but the form és-ha-na 
probably arose by adding ап ‘heaven’ to esha, as іп the case of Gesten, 
Usumgal, and many other deities who had-been identified with stars, 
The evidence for the pronunciation Nina is too strong to be rejected, 
and if Мапа be a corruption of Nina the evidence is conclusive. The 
‚ Sumerians pronounced her name both. ways, viz.  Nin-a, ‘lady of 
waters’ which survived as ‘Nana, and Esha, ‘goddess of the fish-house’, 
i.e. the sea; after the identification with Scorpio she became Zs#ana, 
‘Heavenly goddess of the fish-house’, a word which survived as 

Ishara", (p. 47) | 


(6) 
Ishara, Nina-Ishara, Scorpio 


पु, ТІ, “In any case Ishara is a water deity, even in her astral 
form, since the constellation Scorpio is ‘called ‘Ishara of the sea’, 
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and in the chapter on the ophidian deities we shall find her connected 
with the python of the sea, Nina-Ishara is, therefore, a type of Mother- 
' goddess connected not, only with fresh water but with the ocean as 
well”, (р. 48) 


(7). 
Serah, Sahan, Sah'an, ен 
.L. TI, “The Sumerian word for serpent is mus, but the theo- 
logians give the pronunciation of the ideogram, employed in writing 
the name of this god, аз ‚бегай, which the Semites translated by 
Kahan or Sal'an, а word for fire. For some obscure reason, the serpent 
god became a fire-god, for not only was Ningishzida also a sun-god 


but a seal cylinder represents the gol Sry with rays from his should- 
ers", (p. 120) 


(A) 


Sara 


विद्मा शरल्य पितरं पजन्यं भूरिघायसम्‌ i 
विओ exea मातरं एथिवीं Ratan и १॥ 
gui यद्गावः परिसष्वजाना अनुस्फरं शरमचन्त्य॒भुम्‌ | 
शरूमस्मद्यावय विद्य Витя ॥२॥ = 
विद्मा शरस्य पितरं qued शतवृष्णयम्‌। ` 
А ке ॥१॥ 
विद्या शरस्य पितरं मित्र॑ शतवृष्णयस्‌। Зато ॥ २॥ 
{гат शरल्य वरुणं शतवृष्णयम्‌ | तेनाऽ ॥ ३॥ 
_ विद्या शरल्य पितरं चन्द्रः शतवृष्टयम्‌ । तेना? ॥ ४॥ 
विझा शरस्य पितरं सूय शतवृष्ण्यम्‌ | 
अथर्ववेद्‌ १.२.१,३ ; १. ३. १-४ ` 


According ‘to the hymns quoted above the fathers of शर were पञन्य, 
fira, वरुण, चन्द्र and सूर्य , He was also termed प्व, аз is clear from ष्वल्य 
adi His mother was पृथित्री the earth-goddess. Whitney has translat- 
` ed as ‘reed? The meaning ‘reed’ is not convincing. 
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(В) 
Sera 
The following hymn of the Aiharva-vede throws further light on 
the Sumerian serpent-god- Serah’. In the hymn cited below Sera- 
bhaka is clearly mentioned. аз सर्पानुसप , 


शेरभक शेरभ gaat यन्तु यातवः чае किमी दिनः 1 
यस्य स्थ तमत्त यो वः प्राहेत्तमत्त स्वा माँसान्यत्त॥ १॥ 
शेवुघक Зач पुनो. ०।०॥ २॥ 

` रोकानुञ्रोक पुनर्वो ०।०॥ ३॥ 
adad gadi ०। ०॥ ४॥ | 
जणि पुनर्वो यन्तु यातवः gere तिः किमीदिनीः । ०॥ ५॥ 
उपब्दे पुनर्वो ०।०॥-६॥ , 
अजुनि grat ol ०॥७॥ 
भरूजि gral aeg атаа: पुनहेतिः किमिदिनीः i 
यस्य स्थ तमत्त यो वः प्राहेत्तमत्त स्वा मांसान्यत्त ॥ ८॥ 

` अथववेद । २. २४. १-८ 


(©) 


Gira, (217-152 


गिरीशा गिरिशा गन्धा........श्रीकाली विलासतन्त्रम्‌ | 
g. ३७-३८ 


(8) 


“Very primitive seals represent а male deity whose upper parts 
are human, but whose lower parts are a long coiled serpent, undoubted- 
ly the serpent deity Mush, whose Accadian names Sherah, grain 
‘vegetation’, and Shahan, ‘fire’ clearly reveal his connection with 
the generative powers of the earth and the heat of the зип”, (Z.S. 
р. 95). | | 


(9) 
Anu, Ninsar 


“When Али. had created the heavens,............... He created the 
Corn-goddess, the goddess of flocks and wine, Ningishzid, Ninsar...... 
as those who enrich the fixed sacrifices......... KLS, p. 104). 
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(ro) 
‘Nurva 


Nurva is the god of potters (see Z.S. p. 103). 


(11) 
Ea | | 
Ea is the god of all mystic learning and the Mummu or creative 
Word. (L.S. р. 104). | . 


(12) 
Gu-nura 
L. TI. “For Gunü as a grain, see Ungnad Ovientalische Literatur- 
zeitung, 1912, 447 ; Jastrow, Die Religion, Babyloniens und ` Assyriens, 2 
vol, II, 713.” (p. 11). | | 
L, ТГ. “Tammuz occurs once again іп the same list as Damu of 
the floods, where his consort. is named Gunura, probably a type of 


Nina, since Gunura is the daughter of Ea (ЅВН, 93,6). She is called 
‘sister of Damu' in Zimmern, Kultlieder, 26, ii, 13" (р. 53). | 


(13) 
Gunura in Bhigalpur 
I have learned from a reliable authority that a goddess named 
‘Gunura,’ or ‘Gunursy’ is worshipped in the district of Bhagalpur. 
From the description given to me it appears that she is an agricultur- 
al goddess connected with fertility, | 
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V 


Name of a goddess occurring in the Indus inscription 


MENI (135) 


EXTRACT 


(1) 
Ment 


“A goddess of Fate, whose name is based upon the verb m-h-W, 
or. m-n-j, can be traced throughout Semitic mythology. She appears 
in Hebrew'as Meni in the post-exilic accusation of Deutero-Isaiah : 

‘As for you who abandon Yaw, forgetful of my holy mount, 

Preparing for Gad a table, and filling for Meni spiced wine, 
Etymologically, the form Meni is. masculine, but the deity is a, goddess 
and belongs also to the Assyrian pantheon, where Ishtar has the 
. titles ` ‘goddess Minv-anni, ‘Mini-ulli, she who `“аррогїопз unto 
men sanction or denial,’—(Z.S., p. 21). : i 


(2) 
Manajja 

“The Nabatzan goddess Manawatu, plural of the form, Manat, 
hich occurs in Thamudic, ie, before the Nabatzan period,. conse- . 
quently belongs to the old South Arabian pantheon. The Coran 
writes the name Manatun ; and manijjat, plural tanata, is an ordinary 
Arabic word for ‘fate,’ ‘death.’ Also Zawwa-al-manitiat, ‘the 
shears ‘of fate,’ supports the evidence from ear ly Arabic and Naba- 
tzan inscriptions for assuming that the Arabian Mother-goddess was 
a goddess who fixed the fates of mankind, of cities, and of nations,”’— 

(L.S,, pp. 20-21). \ 


(3) + $ 

“In Assyria, at least after the ninth century В, Cu and in Baby- 
lonia, perhaps from the. early period, Ishtar was regarded as the 
- goddess of Е. .. under the title Shimti, a word for “fate” peculiar to 
the Accadian language," —(Z. 5, p. 21). | 
š 6 я _ 


1 
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(4) 


“АЙ Mother-goddesses in Babylonian religion appear in this rôle as 
Moira, and Bau is addressed, ‘Fate of kings, Lady of Adab?” 


(A) 
` Ment 
WF शतवधा हि सा ब्रह्मज्यस्य БЕ arn अथर्षवेद्‌ १२. ५ (३ —१६ 
. मेनिःशरव्या......। sma १२.५ (६)--५६ 
मेनिराशसनं......। अथर्ववेद १२.५ (४)--३६ 
(B) 


कतरो मेनि प्रति त॑ मुचाते य P वहाते य ६' घा वरेयात्‌ ॥ ERR १०. २७. ११. 
Mena-ka 


मेनका माधवो मध्या मानसी मनमोहनी ॥ ३॥ 
श्रीकालौविलासतन्त्रम्‌ ॥प. ३६-३६ и 


VI. 
Names of gods occurring in the Indus inscriptions. 


` SAN (84); SAMA (37) ; GU-SAM (No, XLIX, Т. 15). 
NI-SAR-GANA ог NI-ISAR-GANA (46); MAHISAR (143) 


EXTRACTS 
(т). 
“Shamash, Sun-god, 2 Shamsu, 2, 4; Samsu 377, n 7, As 


female, 4. . Rising, fig 36 God ,of Justice, 139, 150” etc,— 
“(see Z.S., р. 450) | 


(2) | 
. GADD : SANGU, a class of priests, 
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(A) | 
Mahisa, Srim , Sam, Ga 


अघुना संप्रवद्यामि महिषस्य च पूजनम्‌ । 
महिषस्त्वं महावीर शिवरूपः सदाशिवः ú € ú 
हीं हीं हं महिषायेति हं द्वी हीं q ततः परम्‌ ॥ ३॥ 
“ह ही हं महिषाय हं हीं हीं” | 
हीं गं गणपतये गं ही | 
| श्रीकालौविलासतन्त्रम्‌ ॥ р. 9t и 
In the above text £f and € seem to be the same аз srim (of the 
punch-marked coins) and sam (of the. Indus inscriptions) respectively. 
Change of sa into ha is пої very uncommon, . It.may be noted that in 
many of the.punch-marked coins श्री is written स्त्री 


D 


B) 
Sa . 

श-कारश्व मद्देशानि ! эчи: कथितो वकः। २७ | 

Ibid., р. 23 

(C): 
Ha 

हः शिवो गगनं हसो नागलोकोऽस्विकापतिः। १३ 1 

Ibid., p. 21 

(D) _ 
Mira 


Mara a well-known god in the Buddhist literature, 


ҮП 
Names of gods and goddesses occurring in the Indus inscriptions 
ILAMMA (412) ; | 


. d, SIN-GUR (3); 
` SIN-GULA (459) ` 
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EXTRACTS 


(1) 
Ind, Ant, vol, X, 1885, pp. 245, 246] . . 


“As far as І сап ascertain, the worship of Zzglüz! seems to have 
been the most widely extended.of allin Western India, The-present . 
Admiralty Chart of the Persian Gulf shews а temple. of Hinglis on 
the Mekran coast which seems to bea well-known landmark. Tod? 
speaks of this as a favourite resort for pilgrims among the old Rajputs, 
and also refers to а place of the same name in Rajputana, which was 
taken by Lord Lake's’army, Coming down to the Dekhan we find 
in the Kolhapur State a Mamlatdar's'district called Gadh Hinglaz, so 
named from the headquarter station, which derives its name from a 
shrine of the goddess, From а recent. paper in this journal‘ it appears 
that Hinglaj is the favourite goddess of the Talirajas.” 

‚с “Yellamma or Ellemma is a very favourite goddess in the Canarese 
7 country, and judging from the company’ she keeps, or rather from the | 
classes that worship her,* she is not a very reputable one. ` In a list of: 
the wandering tribes of Kolhapur given at p. 130 of the work above 
quoted, she is described as the patron goddess of no less than three of 
these tribes, viz., the Dombaris, the Gols and the Ganthi-chors........... А 
I subjoin а cutting’ from а néwspaper regarding а temple of this 
goddess, which I find in a notebook, Is the extraordinary practice 
therein referred to still kept up? I remember reading of a similar 
practice observed by women in Maisut or Kodag. (Coorg) which 
noted by Mr. В. H. Elliot in his Experiencés of a Planter, but I 
have mislaid the reference :— . 


“A Hindu Temple is the Jat Jahagir—A correspondent of a 
mofussil paper states that there isa temple of the goddess Ellamma 
about а mile distant from the town of Jat, in the Jat Jahagir, An 


1 It seems possible that Hinglaz may have been not ап indigen- ' 
‘ous, but an imported deity, introduced by the Kshattriyas. 
2 Rajasthan, vol, ЇЇ, рр. 5 апа 572 (Madras reprint) 
^3 Ibid, р. 658. . `... 4 44, vol. IX. p. 280 
5 - She is Ше same as Renukadevi of the. Marathas etc, Ed., ЈА, 


E 
à 
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annual fair is held in honour of. this idol at which about ten thousand 
people assemble, It has been held there for the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, Fifteen years ago a Mali ‘or gardener set up the idol? and 
began to cheat the people by stating that it had appeared there of its 
own accord, Both men and women visit the temple and worship the 
idol. The very strange fact regarding this worship is, says the writer, 
that the worshippers, before commencing their worship, strip naked, | 
apply powdered sandal-wood, to their whole bodies, put on the orna- 
ments they may have, holda small branch of the nimb tree in their, 
folded hands, aud leave their places of residence to visit the idol. After 
visiting the idol, they go round the temple for a ceftain number of 
times, They then leave the temple to bathe in a neighbouring tank. After 
bathing, they return to the temple, worship the idol and return home," 


(Extract from a manüscript note by the late 
Mr. Robert Sewell, I. С. S.) 


“BOUNDARY GODS.—Ellamma ог Eilai devatü worshipped 
largely tiroughout the whole of southern India. The Tamil Brahmanas 
do not join in this wörshtø 50 in.thé Tamil districts the non-brahmin 
population alone worships these gods or goddesses. ‘In the Telugu and 
Kanarese' districts, mostly ín the latter, the Brahmanas join very largely 
in this wórship. Every village has a goddess which has a special name 
or is called after the village.-Patniamman is the goddess of Negapatam ; 
Mundakakanni for~ Mailapur ; Hosuramman for Hosur, etc, Sidra 
‘priests enjoy manyams, grants of land, for the worship of the village 
goddess, . Whenever epidemics ‘break out,-or once a year before the 
agricultural operations commence, the Boundary Goddess is worshipped 
onalarge scale. The villagers assemble near her temple and conduct 
worship for several дауѕ —10,.12; 20, 22, as their funds afford, and on 
the last or closing day, sacrifice of animals is largely made. At mid- ` 
night the cheif priest starts with cooked rice and blood mixed 
together and goes on distributing these in small balls throughout the 


r The principal shrine or temple of Ellamma is at Ugargol near 
Saundatti in the Belgaum district, and is certainly a very old one, and: 
so probably is the idol. It would be -interesting to know the details of 
its history within recent times. Ed, 14. 
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village, Before starting on this expedition, the priest.gets himself 
shaved completely and starts naked, On his return he bathes and 
gets a new cloth, | 


“When epidemics occur, the Mariyamman's image, in the form of 
a palm-leaf image or mud image, is dragged in a village and left at the 
end at the boundary-limit of the village; then the adjoining village takes 
it up and drags the chapper in that village and leaves the same at the 
end of the village. Thus the god or goddess is worshipped in every 
village оп all special occasions." i | 


Man or Manna 


Professor Langdon writes : ! ERS, 

“An incantation for child-birth contains this same legend of angels 
-descetiding from heaven with jars of oil and water to lave the body y 
of the ‘hand-maid of the Moon-god’, when in. pain she bore the divine, 
calf Amarga.........This myth of the water of life, bread of life; plant - 
of birth, and probably that of the plant of life, also current in Sumerian , 
mythology, is surely the origin of the manna in’ Hebrew mythology 
said tobe the exudation of the tamarisk, Yaw rained bread from: 
heaven, which. the Israelites called man during their wanderings in 
Sinai; it must have occurred to a people familiar with this Babylonian 
myth to call the food so miraculously sent by ‘nature ‘bread from 
Heaven'" (Z.S. p. 96, 97). 


VIII 


Words occurring in the Indus, proto-Elamite and Cretan Seals :— 


(1) 


Gu, Go, бац 


Go has got many. meanings in Sanskrit literature, In the Indu, 
inscriptions it seems to convey some lofty or exalted sense, In 
Sanskrit go-/oka means heaven, The most popular name of the god 
Mahadeva is Санға, This word occurs frequently in the Indus, 
inscriptions, It may refer to a similar god, | 
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EMO 
Nin, Ni 
According to Mr. Gadd, зн means “lady, mistress (beltu) ; but car 


also be masc. lord, cf. d.nin-gir-su.” (SRB. р. 189) 
In the Vedas instead of win the word mi is frequently used in sor 


` . cases in the sense of "lord! Hitherto this meaning of sz has not becn 


generally recognised. The common custom is to connect it with the 
predicate, A careful examination of Vedic passages shows that this 
practice is not always satisfactory ; in some cases 1 spoils the meaning 
and in others it makes #¿ practically superfluous, Inthe Aiharvaveda 
“we find mention of Aréudi and Музеи. The prefix sz in Nyarbudi 
seems to have the meaning of ‘lord.’ The following passages may be 
examined 4 | ow 


— amA गोष्ठे. असदन्नि. गासो 'अविक्षत | 
, ета नदीनां न्यदृष्टा अलिप्सत.॥ अथर्ववेद ६, ५२, २ 
' अबंदिनाम यो देव ईशानश्च न्यबंदिः अथववेद । ११. ६, ४ 
fid qa नयति...अथवंबेद्‌ ५. १८. ड — 
संनद्धो मनसा चरामि । अथर्ववेद्‌। ९.१०, १९। ` ` 
Бий मगुन्या हुहितरो.....-अथववेद । २, १४, 


S f Ni [Bhirni] 
05 Y Se Rgveda: UK ७५ ५: २४. १५३५-६९. १३.६. १५-३३. 
(50V C हू. $e १५६. 9t. १; ६. ७३. 9 ; 
$. ६६, १; ७. ८७. २; 
७. ८, ७३६.५१. ४. — 


(3) ` 
Nun, Nu, No - 


cording to Mr. Gadd, яни means “prince, lord (rubú) ; adj. great. 
noble, goodly” (SRB., p. 189). In the Vedic literature the words ४४ and 
` mo occur. They are generally taken as personal pronouns, I have 
seen many passages in which the meaning ‘lord’ gives better sense. 
. On the punch-marked coins the so-called ‘elephant sign reads to me 
. something like no or nun. 
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(4) | 


Nana, Мана», Na 


M 


N 


According to the Sumerian mythology the words nana and нана» 
denote some lofty ideas (see Appendix, Extract no. 1-2) In the 
Pauranic and Tantrik cults Ма is a Proper name of the god/Siva, 


' ` णकार श्राप्युमाकान्तो fag gt नरजित प्रिये ॥ १६॥ 
` ` `` रीसन्त्रासिधाने मन्त्राभिधानम्‌ t p. १. 
| " |. — Samskrta Press, Calcutta, 1913. | i 
Originally it may have had some . similar meaning, I have.not been able 
to go into. the question fully for want of time, The word #ana 15 
current, in Indian languages, and in Hindustani zzz is applied to the - 
mother's father, What is its origin ? (see also Appendix, Extract no, 1-б). 


(5) 
En, Ena : 
| According to Mr, Gadd, eni means “lord (belu) ; adj. noble ; abstr. 
. Мапгеп, lord-ship (belütu)." The word ena occurs frequently in the ` 
Vedas, There are passages where it may well be taken in the above 
sense, - | : | 


DES rr | 
: ~ dia, Бағ, Isara, бат, Tiana, 181, Isani- 
. These words are current in the Sanskrit language under slightly 


- different forms. For the meaning of these words current in the 
Sumerian mythology, see Appendix, Extract no, IV-s; 


Ts () 


Gur, Guru 


According to Mr, Gadd, the meaning of gur when used asan 
adjective is “huge”, ‘mighty.’ The meaning of guru in Sanskrit is exactly 
the same. < Е | ; 


. (8) 
Ма, Mu; Мо 


According to Mr. Gadd, “MA2-E, MA2, I, indep. pers. pron, Ist 
sing. 12-M*, suffixed pers, Pron, Ist sing. indir? (SRB, p. 187). 
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Sumerian ms and the Sanskrit mo and ma do not differ materially .in 
their meanings, | 


(9). . f ; 
Сша 
| In the Sumerian language gula means ‘great’ or ‘mighty’, It occurs 
- in thé Vedas, but its meaning is not well understood. Lord Krsna is | 
. called Guli-keSa. The following passages may be examined 
` eue उतानामनेद्वि द्र जल्गुलः | 
= फऋग्वेद्‌। १. २८. ४: 
उस्गुलाय दुहिता । HAT; १३, ८. 


(70) 


ба © 
i $ 


According to Mr. Gadd, sisa means “straight just” (S RB., р. 190 
see ST). It occurs frequently in Cretan as well as in Indus inscriptions. 
The following. passages may be examined 


` येड्मावास्यां रात्रिसुदस्थर्वाजमत्रिणः | | 
अग्निल्तुरीयो यातुहा सो 'अस्मभ्यमधि нач! १॥ 
सीसायाध्याह वर्णः सीलाभिस्पावति । 
Sd म इद्रः प्रायच्छत्तदज़ा यातुचातनम्‌ ॥ २॥ 


. सत्वा सीसेन विध्यामो е П 
` mA १. १६. 
इद्‌ $ सव ४9 सिषांसताम ॥ ३॥ 
तेत्तिरीयत्राह्मण का० 3, Чо १२, Wok, Чо २६१ 
शश्वदासत सिपासप्ताम्‌॥ ६ ॥ - I 
| तेत्तिरीयब्राह्मण का० 3, Wo १२, Bo ६, Чо २६३ 
जपेत्‌ 'सासी' त्यमुं मन्त्र... अत्र विनियोगसंग्रहः ॥ 
| - तैत्तिरीयब्राह्मण-भाप्य. это ३, Чо ७, BY ७, go ५१७ 
азат रोहन ते अन्न लोक gd सीलं भागधेयं त एहि। 
- AARI १२.२. १ 
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(11) 
Sisara 


‚ 09 Sisara, m. N, of a mythical dog (the husband of Sarama), Par 
Gr.”--M, Ws 


(12) 
Lhibisa f 
“इलीबिश 1115185, аз, m., N. of a demon conquered by Indra, Rv, i, 33, 
M, Ws, . 
(3) 
Sarabha . 


ES "शरभ Savabha, m. a kind of deer or (in latter times) a. fabulous 


^animal/—M, Ws 


Sima 


- (1) . सिम Pron, Unadis, т, 143 ( सिम )...श्रेष्ठ. faa इति वे श्रेष्टमाचक्षत इति 
` घाजसनेयकम Sayana on Rv. 8, 4. 1 [Bhótlingk and Roth] 
(2) See Bohtlingk and Roth for शिम, शिमिका, शिमिदा, тна, farfa- 
fw ск. On शिमिविद्दिष Bhótlingk and Roth write "Бо 
was bedeuten könnte Werke nicht anfeindend Tait, Ar, т. 9. 3” 


(3) füw 1, Simá, min, (prob, connected with 1. Sama ; abl, Simai-. - - 


mit,” dat. Sima'smai, voc. Sima [Padap. Sima, Rv. viii; 41 ]; n, pl 
Sime) all, every, whole, entire (according. to some = Sregtha ; accord- | 
.ing to .others=atman, ‘one’s sel?) Ву, [M. Ws, A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary] | 





` ABBREVIATIONS 

L. S.=Semitic Mythology by Professor S. H-Langdon (1931) 

L. TI.=Tammuz and Ishtar by Professor S, H, Langdon, : 

МЕ. —Scripta Minoa by Sir Arthur J, Evans (1909) 

МР. = Mémoires de la Mission Archélogique de Perse, Tome XVII 
Mission en Susiane sous la direction de ММ. R, de 
Mecquenem et V, Scheil, Textes de Comptabilité proto- 
Elamites, 

` Rv. — Rgveda, 
GADD.=A Sumerian Reading Becok by C, J, Gadd (1924). 


INDEX 


Abdulla Khan, 
4886, 
Abdur Rahim, Subedar of Multan, 
| 49I 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, 642 ff. 


powerful leader, 


Abhidhana-ratna-mala of Най 
_ yudha, 457 f 
Abbijfiina-Sakuntala, jalalakgana 


in, 65.4. 


. Abhinavagupta, commentator of. 


." . Nabyasastrg, 190 
` Abul Маа}, 
486f 

Ac&ryas, 390, 399, 468 (714) 794 
Adhaka, а unit of measure for 

| grains, 27fn. < 

Adideva, minister, and grand- 
father of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
.453 ` 


‚ (648) 728 
„usurper of Kabul, 


Adi-dharmapha, king of Tripura, . 


(717) 797 
Adisega, 7 hoods of, 499 fn 
Adigura, 455 
Afganisthan, (703) 783 
Afzal Khan, 362 
Agastya, uncle of 
339 
Agni, Kumara а form of, 314ff. 
Agni Purana, reference to Sattaka 
in, 170 | : 
Agricultural implements, construc- 
tion of, 22-23 
Ahobalapandita, nephew of one 
Madhavacarya, 89 
Ahobaliya, Telugu grammar, 89 


Višavanatha, 


` Alarkand 


Ahoms, 435, (7०6) 786 
Aitareya Brahmana, 
| .814 


311, (734) 


' Ain-i-Akbari, 435 


Ajatasgatru, 310 ` 
Ajayasimha, son 
simha, 298 fn 
Akbar, 192, 435, 496ff., (708) ; 788 
attack on Citod by, 287 
Akranda, 404. 
Akrüra, son-in-law of Ahuka, 525 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb), 56 
Alamkára and Gunas distinguish- . 
ed 58ff, 


of Laksmana- 


Arabic translation of 
Khandakhadyaka of Brahma- | 
gupta; 147 

Alauddin Khilji, 46, ; causes of 
Citod expedition 299-300 
quest of, 29of. ; his expedition 
to . Citod, -299; Hindu апа 
Mcslem sources for the chro- 
nology of the expeditions of, 
294-295 ; rearrangement of the 
~ chronology of, 295-96 

Al Fazari, writer of Sind-hind, 149 

Ali Mardan Kban, Persian Gover- 
not, 493 

Allahabad, Bell-Capitals at, 216f 

Allahabad-Kosamr pillar, edict on, 
458ff. I . 

Alvars, meaning of, (645) 725 

Amarakosa, 315 АЕ 

Amardvati, 633ff, ; reliefs of, 224 ; 
stüpa of, 640 


; соп- ' 


? 


аи ] 


Ambabii temple, 1981. 
Ambanganga, river in Ceylon, 361 
Amir Khan, Governor of Kabul, 
49 . 

Amir Khusrau, 248 

Amitagati, author of .Dharfnapari- 


ка, '515ff 
Amitra, considerations for attacks 
ing, 470 
Amoghavarga, son of Govinda III 
‚ 667 
Anandacandra, king of Timra- 


pattana, 38ff 
Ananda-latika, dramatic poem, 548 
Anandavardhana, author -of Dhva- 
nyaloka, 541 | 
Ananta Gumpha, decoration of, 
224 ' | р 
f Ananta-Narayana, temple of, 445 
n Anavasita-Sandhi,. meaning of, 369 
„Ancient India, Coins and Weights 
іп, (689) 769—(702) 782 ; culti- 
- vation in; .19-27;. Fire Arms 
in, 703-8; Notes. on owner- 
ship of soil in, 658 63 
Andal, Vaisnava poetess, 423 
Andhakas, 524 ff. 
Andhradeéa, 335, 340; 
` mitra of, 447 
Айга, 152 
Anunyasa, authorship of, 418 9 
Anuruddha, king of Pagan. ўОО 
А пибаѕапарагуа, Skanda in,'318 
Aparasgaila, 641, 646 
Apastamba Sulva sūtra, 422 ` 
Атакапу Candra ‘dynasty of, 37- 
40, kings reigned in, 37 
Aranabhita, ancestor of Dbarma- 
raja, 667 


Dharma- 


- Asana-Simhakosa, 


Arms, classification of 7०३६ 


Arthagastra. 381f, 385-6, 33891. 

^ бо, 631 2 

Arthavyakti, explanation of, 
70-71 


Aryabhata, astronomer, 144ff. 

Aryabhata II, writer of Maha- 
siddhanta, 147. _ 

Aryadeva, 634; 638 

Arjuna, 353, 353 fn, 3726. 

Aryavarta, boundaries of, 164. 

Asaf Khan, son of Itmad Dola, 
192 ; | 

Азапа, various forms of, 302-03, 
398 

Simhala king, 
153 : 

Ashrafpur, discoveries at, 445 

Asita, sage, (656, 736 


: A&maparàánta Country, 157 


A§oka, 193-5, 367f, (749) $29f 
events contemporaneous with. 
150-6 ; rock edicts of, 4581. ; 
Schism pillar edict of 369; 

. Tusaspha's relation with, 630 

Asoka Rescripts, notes on, 193-5 


.Asrafpur, discoveries at, 439 
- Assam, 439f. ; 


land 
‘Bhutan to, 702 

Astronomy, Buddhist priests 
prohibited from studying, 141- 


route from 


42; studied by Jaina priests,- 
141 

. Ašvaghosa, 381 ff., 628 

- Абуара{{. `Kaikeya kgatriya 
teacher, 310 | 

Aévatarà$vi, Вида, brahmin 

disciple of Janaka-Vaideha, 
310 


` Arjuna, 242 pilgrimage of, 248-50. 


Atisamhitàh, meaning of, 405 


[ xiv ] 


| Ati-sandhi, 255. 
‘Aurangzeb, 494 ff. 


`. Avadànas, 156 


4 Avalokiteévara, 695 f. 
Avantivarman, 163 ff. 

Avataras, 331-2 

Aya$Sobhita, 667 

Babar, 4816, 

. Bakshni Banu, wife of Ibrahim, 
486 


Balacandra,: son ot. Simbacandra, 


39 
Baladeva’s pilgrimage, 248:50 
Baladitya 440f.; temple built by, 
- 664 б | 
Balaki, brahmin teacher, 310 
Balakrida, Visvariipa’s 
tary on YaAajiiavalkyasamhita, 
३0४ ; cow-killing in, 306-7 
alaputra, king of Sumatra, 446 
Bala-árij mother of Gautamiputra, 
1176 
“Bagri, a division of Bengal, 436 
Bahadur Shah, 
287 ` s 
Balban, emperor, 456 | 
Bankim Candra, 436 ` 


Bapyata, king of Pundravardhana, ^^ 


536 


` Basarh Capitals, 216ff. 


. Begar, forced labour, 56 , 
Bell-capital, Assyrian origin .of 
. 226 ; origin of, 213-45 morpho 
logy of, 216- 
of, 226-7; theory of the colla- 
ега] origin of, -236-8 ; signifi- 
cance of, 222-4 i: 
Beluchistan, 489 
Bengal, 699 ; divisions 
(1793-1858), Economic 


of, 436; 
Con- 


commen-. 


“Sultan of Guzrat, - 


Persian origin . | 
‚ Bhigavata Mahatmya, (645) 725 


 ditions of, Gopala- 3 


475-80 ; 
. deva, : ruler о, 5306; 
. ‘Kathakata’ in, 558; land-tax 


in, 478-80. Moslem influences 
on, (709) 789; use of non- 
Sanskritic titles in, (708) 788; 
Raghu's march through, 440; 
` Vijayasena, ruler of, (761) 681 
Bengalee Brahmanas, divisions of 
436 
Bengal History, Finger.pósts of 
four periods in, 437.Ё:; Guptas 
in,439-42,;; Moslems in, 457; 
Palas in, 446-50; Senas in, ` 
454-7 
Bernier, 475 f, 
Bhaddakaccana, 653 fn.-2 ` 
Bhadra, Buddhist monk, 159 
Bhadra, wife of Kuvera, (751) 831 
Bhadrabahaviya . Samhita Jaina’ 
astronomical work, r39f 
Bhadrabhabu, preceptor of Candra- 
‘gupta, 139 
Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa. 
524 (745), 825 = 
Bhagavad-gita, 95, 96 п., 97f,, 358, 
. (656) 736.; Vyüha doctrine ig- 
‘nored in, (663) 743 


° Bhagavadajjukam, 187 ff. 


Bhagavat, derivative meaning of 
: 98 fn. | 


- Bhagavata Abhinavagupta refers 


to, (648) 728 


Bhagavatism, 96 fi 

Bhagavati sütra, date of, 141 

Bhagavrtti, 413-19 

Bhàgyadevi, daughter of Tunga 
and wife of Rayapala, 449 


[xv]. 


Bhakti, in the Epic, 345-6 ; Japa 


as means to,: (676) 756; sense 


devotion and erotic mysticism - 


in relation to, 346; idea of 
prasada and prapatti in, 346 
Bharata, 380 ff, ; Samrat, 524 
Bharata and the Gunas, 77 
Bharata-Natyasastra, 188 
Bharatavakya, 165; Bhagavad- 
ujjukam and, 187-90; 
on, 190-] 
Bharatcandra, poet, 451 
"Bhàratitirtha, disciple 
‚ tirtha, 85-7, 91 
Bhamaha, see Bháravi 
Bhàravi, posterior {о Bhamaha, 
167-8 | 
Bharhut, Garuda-dhvajas in,238fn.; 
figure of Карно Yakkha at, 


of Vidya- 


(750) 830; lotus supports at, 
(747) 827; lotus symbols in, 
` 214-6 


4 


Bhatrhari, king, 530, 532; gram- 
marian, 414 ; an author, 413É. 

Bharukaccha, 154 

Bhasa, 329 

Bhaskara (astronomer) 146 


Bhaskaravarman of. Катагара, 
439Ё | 

.Bhaskaravarman, (744) 824, (752) 
832f.; Nidhanpur grant of, 
439f 


Bhasvati, work of Satinanda, 14$ 


Bhatta Bhavadeva, persecutor of 


Buddhism; 453 
‘Bhatta-Narayana, author of: Veni- 
samhara, 452 


Bhavabhiti, 304-5, 307-8, 329; 541 © ` 


Bhavanaviveka, Mandana's work, 
303. . | | 
3. А + 


note 


Bhuvaneégvar, 


Bhavaprakagéa 171; work of 
Saradatanaya, 190; (765) 845 

Bhavyarambhin in Kautillya, 472 

Bhikgunt-Pratimokga, 259 

Bhiksunr-Vibhaüga, 259 

Bhilmal (or Bhinmàl) place name, 
(753) 8331 

Bhilsa, 15#; Persian Inscription 
at, 56 


“Bhimasimha, husband of Padmi- 


ni, 309 


Bhimesvara, 689 


Bhismaka, king of Vidarbha, 

` 525 | 

Bhoja I, 541; 833 (753). 

Bhoja-prabandha, 539ff.. 

Bhojaraja, an astronomer and 
king of Dhara, 148 ; an author, 
४०७. 

Bhojavarman, plate of, 438 

Bhimicchidranyaya. (in Kautiltya) 
significance of, 385-86 


. Bhümisandhi (in Kautiliya). 394- 


.95 

Bhiirigresthika, birth place of poet 
Bharatcandra, 451; 
identified with, 451 

‘Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple at, 452-53 

Bhitivarman, (744) 824; great- 
grand father of Bhaskaravar- 
man, (718) 798f.; king of 
Катагара, 443 > 

Birbhum Rajahs, Zemindari rights 
of, 476 

Bodicitta-vivarana 285; work of 

Nagarjuna, 740 (820) 741 

(821) 

Bodh Gaya, 699, figure of Indra 

` at, झार. 


Bhursat 


[ xvi 


· Bodhipakkhiya-dhammas, 642-3 
Bodhiruci, 636 n. 4 
Bodhisattva, 
4426, 
Bodhisattva bhümi, 261 
Bodhisattva-Pratimoksa-siitra, 259- 
286; probable age of, 261- 
2; contents of, 265-8; text 
of, 269-86 
Bodhisattvavadána-kalpalatà, work 
of Ksemendra, 454 
Brahmagupta, author of Brahma- 
sphutasiddhanta, 147 
Brahmasiddhi, authorship of; 301 f. 
Brahmana-sarvasva, work of 
°_ Halayudha, 457 
Brahmanyadeva, meaning of, 318 
'Buchanag, (Dr. Francis), his acti- 
vities in India, 425-7 
Büddhas, head of, hair and Usnisa 
i on, 506 n., 669-73 
Buddha, ‘webbed finger’ of, 365- 
6, 512 n., 654-6 
Buddhaghosa, ‘Usnisa’ 
by, 500 ff. 
Buddhagupta, Taranatha’s guru, 
684 ff. 
Buddhakapala, 
128-9 
Buddharakghta, 305 
Buddhasaficüiratantra, 697 
Buddhavatira, image of, 332 fn 
Buddhism, geographical extent of 
368 


bronze image of, 


explained 


Buddhist deity, 


Buddhism in India, Taranatha’s 


. History of, 150-60 
-Buddhist schools, 368-9 
Buddhist vihara, landgrants to, 
7445 
Bukka, 78 fn., 80 


] n 


Burma,  land-croute connecting 
, Kamariipa with, 701 
Brahmottara, identification of, 


(743) 823-(746) 826: 

Burma, Mahayana in, 700; Visnu 
temple in, 331 

Caitanya, 245, 457, 683 

Cakra, meaning of, 401 

Cakráyudha, contemporary of 
Dharmapala, 532 

Calamitra, rendering of, 401 

Calcutta, Bose Family of Sutanuti 
in, 476 

Calicut, Manadeva Raja, 334, 337, 
341 | 

Cambodian Ramayana, 
mekhala in, 173-4 

Campaka-pura, ‘town, 518 


Mani- 


‘Camunda, 128 


Canakya, 164, 166-7, (698) 778 

Candra, Gahadavala king of 
Kanauj, (688) 768 

Candradvipa, seat of Brahmanic 
culture, 308 

Candragupta, 164.f., 392, 439; 
brother of Tivaradeva, 666 

Candraprajüiapti, Jaina astronomi- 
cal work, 139 ff. 

Candrapuri visaya, 443, (743) 823 

Carvakas, 130 fn., 134 


. Cagi-Kaivarttas, account of, (725) 


805 
Ceylon and India, Ganga in, 358-62 
Chakesadhatuvamsa, Manimekhal 
In, 374 
Chando-Vedariga, identification of 
. (727) 807-(731) 811; date of, 
(731) 811—(734) 814 
Charsad, Buddha statute from, 
509 | 


[ xvii ] 


Chausa, battle of, (707) 787 

Chaya, meaning of, 543 fn, 

Chayanataka, interpretations on, 
543ff. 

Chittagong, capital of Govicandra» 
533 

Cina-Tara, identified with Ekajata, 
28. 

Citod, First Saka of, 287-300 

Citrasena, personification of áakti, 
129 

Citra-Sikhandins, Narayana reveal- 
ed to, (657) 737 ff. 

Citra-yajña, drama, 558 

Dhanyakara, city, 641 


Dhanaéri, 697; identification cf, 


700 
Dhinyakataka, 639f,, 697f., 701 
Dharmabhyudaya, work of Megha- 
prabhacarya, 543, 540. 
Dharmaditya, 444 
Dharmakirti, 532 
Dharmakgaghosa, 697 
Dharma-mahamitras, 463 
Dharmapala, 532f., 655 ; copper- 
plate of, 437; king of Bengal, 
446f, 
Dharmapala Deva’s inscr., Gopala 
mentioned in, 531 
Dharmaparikga, work of Amita 
gati, 515 ff. 
Dhoy!, author of Pavanadita, 
- 457 ; Court-poet of Laksmana- 
sena, 541fn, 
Digha-Majjhima-Nikaya-dhara, 
644 ff. | 
Dikgit, age of the Vedas fixed by, 
138 
Diodorus and Strabo, land-revenue 
‘passages in, 387-9 


Dipankara, 448, 454 

Divine Weapons, 704-5. 

Drama, features of Sattaka form 
of, 169-73 

Dramiladvipa, 690, 692 

Dravidian, notes on, 176-86; R- 
sounds of, 176-8 


‘Durvinita, contemporary of Bhira- 


vi, 167 

Dütaügada, work of Subhata, 
537ff, 

Dutthagamani, Mahathipa of, 
653 


"Dvaidhibhàva, 253, 396; some 


advantages of Sandhi in, 254 

Dvàárávati, capital of Anarta, 
523 

Dvyartha-kvaya, 435 

Dacca, Balban at, (705) 785 

Daddadevi, wife of Gopala, (750) ` 
830f, 

Daksina Kosala, 635f, 

Daksginapatha, 639 

Dimodara, Chittagong plate of, 
438 

Damodara Misra, 538ff. 


.Danuj Rai, Hindu Raja, (705) 785 


Dandin, 57f., 329 

Dandopanata, 468 | 

Dandopanàyivrttam, English ren- 
dering of, 403-4 

Dantidurga, successor of Indrar&- 
ja, (753) 833ff 

Danujamardana, king, (704) 784ff, 
(706) 7868. — n 

Danuja Rai, Hindu Raja of Sonar- 
goan, 456 

Dasavatara Temple (Pagan), Sürya 

Icon from, 331-333 
Dasakrodhas, Tantra of, 690 
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Dasaratha — Adavadi 
438 

Daud Shah, last Pathan king of 
Bengal, (707) 787 

Delhi Empire (pre-Mughal period), 
administration of, 41-54 

Devapala, Munger plate of, 437 


plate of, 


Devapala, Somapura vihara foun- 
ded by, 446 

Devikota, place name, 697, 699; 
identification of, 700 

Early Vigguism and Narayaniya 
Worship, 93-116, 343-58, (655) 
735— (679) 759 

East Bengal, Muslim influence in, 
(705) 785 

Ekantins, characteristics of, (672) 
752f.; religious system of 
357-8 | 

Ellora, Skanda mentioned 
relief at, 309 

Emperor Muhammad Shah, an 

| inscr. dated in the reign of, 
410-12 

Epic, ‘bhakti’. in, 3456; on 
Visnuite or Vaispava sect in. 
344; Visnu-worship in, 97f. ; 
113, 115, 343 

Fa Hien, 503f 
tioned by, 443 

Firuz Shah Tughlak, (704) 784 

Gopala Deva of Bengal, 530-6 


in a 


'Tamluk 


men- 


Gahadavalas, 449f. ; matrimonial 
Union of Varmans with, 
400 


Gajanása, island of, 690 

Gandavyüha, 641; 
mentioned in, 639 

Gandhara, . Buddha 
soo , 


Dhanyakara 


images in, 


Ganga, 315, 361 ; significance of, 
35 8ff. 

Gangideva, successor of Мапуа- 
deva and identified with Сай- 
geyadeva, (681) 761 

Gangadevi, wife of Virakampana, 


38-9 
Gangadhara, father of Visvanatha, 
339 
Gangeyadeva, father of Karna, 
(681) 761 


Gaügini, location of, (743) 8236. 

Garuda, 438, 690 ; Visnu associated 
with, 219 ; asa yaksa, 219 fn, 

Garudavahana, contemporary of 
Ràmanuja, (650) 730 

Gaud, 435, (683) 763f., (704) 784, 
(706) 786f.; conquered by 
Harsadeva, 536 

Gautama Saüghadeva, translator 
of Madhyamagama, 655 

Gautamiputra, 117ff. 

Gaya, a Buddhist centre, 449; 
Krsnadvarika temple inscr. at 
449 ; Vanadeva inscr. at, 449 ; 
Visnupada temple at, 449 

Ghoswara,. Buddhist shrines at, 447 

Gita, date of, 311-12 ; Skanda in, 
311 i | 

Gita-Govinda, 457, 5634, 

Goa, а Buddhist centre, 692-3 


Gonagama, port of Ceylon, 653 
fn. 2 | . 

Сорасапага, 444 

Gopšla, king of Bengal, 446, 


530f., (751) 831-(753) 835 
Gopala III, son and successor of 

Kumarapila, 448 
Gopila-keli-candrika, 

Ramakrsna, 568 


work of 
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Gopikábhigeka, author of, 340 

Goraksa-sampradaya, 686 

Govicandra, son of Vimala Candra, 
$30, 532. 

Govindacandra, Gihadavala king, 
449 

Govindacandra, king of Капай}, 

` (689) 769 

Govindacandra  Haricandau, Ins- 
criptions of, 34-6; 
account of, a4f. 

Govinda III, regnal year of, 667 

Govinda Das, Karca of, 683 

Govagama, 653 fn, 2 . 

Gudimallam Liñgam, {730) 830 


a short 


Guhilotes, a tribe of Rajputana,. 


298Ín, 

Gulta, Pathan inscr. at, (704) 784 
Gunas, Dandin’s conception of, 57-7 
Gunabhinivesa, rendering of, 392: 
Gunakara, translator, (740) 820 
Gunavarman, king of Campaka- 

` pura, 518 
Gupta coins, 437, 439 


Guptas,capital'of, 441-2 ; religion - 


professed by, 441 
Gurava Misra, Pala minister, 447 
Gurjjaras, Pálas defeated by, 447 
Gurjara Pratiharas, (753) 833ff 
Gwalior State, Persian inscriptions 
in, 55-6 
Haidar Kasim Kohbar, 486 
Haimavata, 646 ` 
Haliyudha, minister of Laksmana- 
sena, 457 
Halua-disas, account of (725) 805 
Hanümášn nafaka, same as Maha- 
nataka, 537ff. 
Haridatta, author of Padmamaii- 
jari, 417 


Hardwear, location of Venkatacala 
from, 245-53 

Haribhaiija, temple of, 697 

Hari Ghosh, minister of Vallala- 
sena, 456 

Harihara II, 78f, 

Harikela, a place name, 453f. 

Harinegamasi, identified with 
‘Nemaso’ in Mathura plate, 313 

Harivarma, king of Bengal, 453 

Harsa, king of Kamarfipa and 
contemporary of Gopala, 531 

Harsadeva, king of Kashmir, 531 

HastiSaila, 246 

HatakeSvara-siva, (718) 798 

Hayagriva, 690 

Heruka-tantras, 699 

Hevajra, temple of, боо 

Hevajratantra, боо; Lamas in, 7 

Hina-sandhi, 252f. 

Hinayana Buddhism, ‘conversion’ 
in, 652 

Hindu Revenue System, 
technical terms in, 384-9 

Hiranyagarbha, gift of, (753) 833f, 

Hiuen Tsang, 443, 798 (718); 

. Rotigada described by 665; 

Samatata visited by, 443 

Humayun, 484f., (707) 787 

Hiinas, 166 . 

Husain Shah, inscriptions of, (706) 

' 786 

Ibn Batuta, 692, 692fn. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-din, 435, 449 ; founder 
of Pathan rule in Bengal, (703) 
7831. 

India and Hellenistic countries,- 
cultural relation between, 227-9 

Indian art, Persepolitay influence 
on, 231-2 


some 
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Indian Astronomy, a short chrono- 
logy of, 137-49; foreign in- 
fluence on, 148-9, 164, 311 

Indra, author of Anunyasa, 418 

Indrabhiti, palace of, 688 

Indraliüga, birth-place of Buddha- 
gupta, 686 | 

Indrapala grant, ‘uparikara’ men- 

 tioned in, 384-5 

Indus Valley culture, 421ff. 

Institutes of Akbar, nine of the 
Siddhàntas mentioned in, I41-2 

Istakà, origin of, (735) 815 (737) 

| 817 

Itmad Dola, father of Nur Mahal, 
192 

Jacobi, date of Mahavira's death 
fixed by, 140 

Jaggayyapeta, stüpas at, 633 

Jahangir, 492ff. 

Jaintia perganah, Brahmana fami- 
ly settled iu, (716) 796f. 

Jalalakkhana, meaning of, 366 

Jalandhara, ‘centre of  Tantrik 
activity, 5 D 

Janaka-Vaideha, Ksatriya king, 310 
Jarasandha, Bhojas defeated 
by, 525 ; Samrajya of, 524-5 

Jatavarman, Yadava family of, 
451 

Jayaccandra, king, (680) 760, (688) 
768 fn. 

Jayadeva, Gita-Govinda of, 457, 
568f. ; inscr. of, 443 

Jayanta, king of Pundravardhana, 
'$36fn. | 

Jayadratha Yāmala, Sataka, III, 
text of, 12-15 

Jayananda, translator of Bodhi- 
cittavivarana, (740) 82of. 


NU 


Јауапава, king, 439, 442, (753) 
833 

Jayadratha ^ Yàmala,  Tàntrik 
schools mentioned in, sf, 

Jayatuñga varsa, 445 

Jinas, hair and Usnisa on head of, 
669-73 

Jivasiddhi, Lagna in the opinion 
of, 169. 

Jñanakašyapastüpa, 698 

Jyotisa Vedañga, earliest Hindu 
astronomical work, 138, 

Kadalvanan, epithet of Visnu, 
3708. 

Kahora, birth place of one Nàgàr- 
juna, 637 : 

Kaivarttas, 447f. ; account of, (725) 
8osf. 

Kalacakratantra, 6go 

Kalamukhas or КараНКаз, I3I, 133 

Kalidasa, 365fn., 541. 655 

Kaluvak', “mother of Tivala, 459, 
462 

Kalyanadhana, technical term of 
revenue, 389 * 

Kamala-vilasa, work of Өйуапага-`. 

yana, 569 

Kamandaki, Buddhist nun, 305 

Катагара, 443, 448, (683) 763, 
(718) 708, (745) 825, Brahma- 

‘pala dynasty in, 450; centre 

of Tantric activity, 5 ; inscrip- 
tions of, 437f. 

Kamarüpasasanavalt, 443 

Kanaripa, disciple of Tantrik 
Nagiirjuna, 638 ` 

Kanauj, capital of Maukharis, 442; 
Rastrakiita families settled n, 
450 

Kandahar, 4828, 
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Kanhoji Jédhé, deshmukh of Bhor, 
362 

Kantideva, persecutor of Buddh- 
ism, 454 ; plates of, 438 

Kantipura, ancient name of Kat- 
mandu, (741) 821f. 

КараНКаз, Lokayatas and, 
37; Ramanuja’s 
131-2 

Karavira-Mahatmya, 199 

Karca, work of Govinda Das, 683 

Karna, a Calukya king, 199 242; 
a Cedi king, 449, 451f. ; Malava 
conquered by (682) 762ff. 

Karnamrtam, work of Lilaéuka, 
327 | 

Karnasuvarna, 435, 442; 444, 
(743) 823, (745) 825, (752) 
832 

Karpiiramarijari, 170 

Karsapana, (693) 773. 

Karttikeya, 3148. 

Karttipura, identified with Kuma- 
on, 440 

Кава, 415, 410, 

Kashmir, 489f., 653, 706 п, (бсо) 
730 Anandavardhana flourished 
at, 547 

Kasikavivaragapaficika, 413, 418 

Kasthamandapa (or Katmandu), 
name of, on antiquity of 741 
(82:)—742 (822) 

Katantraparisigta, work of Sripati- 
datta, 417 

Kathavatthu, 6431, ; age of, a few 
evidences оп, 367-70; traces 
of Mahayanic influence in, 369 

Katmandu, Mallas at, 742 (822) 

Katyayana, 658, ; Masa аз under- 
stood by, (695) 775 


I25- 
account of, 


Kotalipada, discoveries at, 444 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, 164 


Кап, identified with Kosi, 
250 
Kautiliya, Studies in, 464-74; 


(709) 789-(715) 795; dvaidhi- 
bhava in, 253-8; English tran- 
slation of 389-410; 
mentioned in, 204. 

K’ien lung, Chinese king, 684fn. 

Kirtivarman, a Cande! king, 451 

Kolis, Hindu weaver class at Bhil- 

. Sa, 56 

Kondana, date of Maratha acquisi- 
tion of, 363-4 

Koügada, Sailodbhava rules of, 
665-8 

Kongada-mandala, 668 

Койкапа, 690. 

Ko$ika, location of, (743) 823 

Kotwal, function of, 49 

Kriyasañgrahapañjika, 262 

Kréaéva, 380f. 

Krsna, Visnu in the form of, 152 

Krsna, river, 633 

Krgnacarya, 697 

Krsnala, (696) 776ff. 

Krsna Misra, author of Prabodha- 
candrodaya, 451 

Krsnanatha, author of Ananda- 
latika, 548 ; follower of Siddha- 
sampradaya, 686 

Krsna-Vasudeva worship, 343ff. 

Квага, technical term of revenue, 
389 

Kaatrapa ; Kusana pillars, decora- 
tion of, 224 

'Kubjika-tantra, 2-3 

Kulapaiijis, 435f. 

Kumaragupta, 439, 441 


weapons 
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Kumbhalgadh Prasasti, an ас 
count of the first Moslem in- 
vasion of Citod, 288f. 

Kulašekhara, problem of, 319,-30 

Kulasekhara Alavar, 321, 342; 


date of, (644) 724—(654) 734 


Kumaradevi, wife of Govinda 
Caridra, 449 
` Китагараа, son of Ramapala, 


448 

Kumarapalabhadra, a king, 699 

Kumirapaladeva, а Calukyan 
prince, 549 

Kumarila, 304, 325, 

Kuntibhoja, king of Malava, 524 

Kusumapura, 164ff, 

KuSinagara, location of, 702 

Laghu-manasa, work of Muiijala, 
147 

Lajjadevi, wife of Vigrahapala I, 
449 

Lakkhana Suttanta, thirty-two 
signs of Buddha mentioned in. 
499, 512 

Lakgmanasena, king of Bengal, 
440, 4551. (686) 766f. 

Laksmanasimha, successor of 
Ratnasimha, 298. 

Laksmi, 158, 164, 443-4 

Laksmi Narasimhamalla, king, 741 
(821)f. 

Laksminatha, 445 : 

Lalitaditya Muktapida king of 
1 ६8717, 534. 

Lalitagiri hill, Matrka images оп, 
435 

Lalla, а disciple of Aryabhata 
146 m 

Lamas, language of, of, ; origina- 
Пу Tantrik adepts but later on 


converted into goddesses, 8 
practices of, 6f. 
Laügalaveni, fort of, 34ff. 
Lata, brahmanas from, 452 
Leddu, derivation of, (736) 816 
Leh, Buddhist country, 689 
Lha-mo, Tantrik goddess, 7-8 
Lilaéuka, 334f., 339f, ; contempora- 
ry of Kulašekara, 327f. 
Lokanatha, 444f. ; copper-plate of, . 


439 
Lokavira, friend of Kula$ekhara, 


(651) 731 


. Lokayatikas and Kapalikas, 125- 


37 

Lotus-capital, origin of, (747) 827- 
(750) 830 

Lotus supports morphology of, 
216-8 | 


Kavertpattana, 178f. 

Ravya-mimamsa, work of Raja- 
. Sekhara, 542 

Kavyasamhàra, meaning of, 1881. 

Kelaniya, town in Ceylon, 361 

Kerala, 335;  KulaSekhara of, 
| 319-30 — 

Ke6ava, a Sena king, 456 

Khalimpur grant, 444, 446, 448ff. 

Khasarpana, 530; seat of Avaloki- 

teSvara, 697, 699. 

Khiraj, 478 

Khorasan, 481, 484 

Madagascar, 695ff. 

Madanapala, 447ff., (681) 768 
Madanotsava, Lokayatika festival, 
136 | | 
Madhainagar grant of Laksanasena 

4551. 
Madhava, younger 
Dharmaraja, 666 


brother of 
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- Madhavacarya, 336; Vidyaranya 


and, 82-3, 88-92 


. Madhavavarma, Ganjam plate: of, 


444 ` 

 Madhava-Vidyaranya theory, ori- 
gin of, 78-92 ü 

Mudhasiidana Misra, 5 3817, 

Madhurya (guna), explanation: of 
65- 


Magadha, ancient Pala head- 
quarter, 446ff, n 
Mahajanakajataka, Manimekhala 

‚ in, accounts of, 174 
Mahamayari, goddess, 637: 
Mahana, Rastrakiita chief . of 

Айга, 449ff. | | 


Mahanataka, Problem of, 537-626 
‚ Mahapnrusa, identified with Visnu 
Narayana, 348, 351 | 

Mahapuruga-laksanas, 499f., 654 

Mabisatigha, note on, 647-8 

. Маразайе Каз, 370. 645ff. 

Mahasena, 3138, six headed figure 
of, 499 fn. | | 


Mahastbana (= Paundravardhana), . 


discoveries at, 439 
Mahisthangarh inscr, 451 
Mahavamsa, 369, 651ff. centres of 

Buddhism mentioned in, 653 
Mahavira, 313, death of, 149 , 


Mahayanists, Pratimoksasitra of, - 


. 260 | SN ws 

450;. Magadha 

conquered by, 447 `` ` 

. Mahipala, Bangarh grant of, 447 

Mahisasaka, 645 

Mahisyas, account of, (735) 805 

Mahmud Lodi, (706) 786 

Mahmud. Shah, 
the reign of, 17-8 


4 


Mahendrapala, 


Dhorailinscr. of . - 
. Merada, (746) 8264747) 827 


Mahodaya, Early Capital of Gur- 


jara Pratihdras of, (753) 833° 
(756) 836 | 
Malladeva, son of Nanyadeva, 


(688) 768 fn. . 
Mallia plates, 339, 442 


:Mandana, Sure$vara. and Bhava- 


bhüti: the Problem 

Indentity, 301-8 
Mandana Misra and Sure$varacár- 

ya, note on, 632 
work of 


of their 


Manimafijari. Narayana 
.Pandit, 632 

Manimaájartbhedini, 81 

Manimekhala, information about, 


- 173-5, 371. š 


` Mañjušrimülakalpa, 636ff. 
Mangalam Nambhutiri, 


name of 
Vilvamangalam Svamiyar, 341 
Mantrasakti, meaning of, 465fn. 
Manure, ParaSara on, 18 ; prepara- 
tion and application of, 18-22 ; 
Brhatsamhita, Аспіригапа, 
Arthašastra etc. оп, 20-22 
Manusamhita, 
(689) 76off. 


weight-metres- in, 


Masa, varieties of, (633) 773: im- 
portance of, (693) 773ff. 
Matsyendranatha, (741) 821, (745) 


825 
Maukhari dynasty, ISanavarma of, 
440 ` 


‚ Mauryan art, Hellenistic influence 


on, 234-6 
Megasthenes, 387, 658f., (767) 8471. 
Meghaprabhacarya, author of 


. Dharmabhyudaya, 543 
Meherunnisa and Jehangir, note 
on, 191-2 
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Mihirakula, 166, 664 
Mir Kasim, 479 . 
Mithila, king Nanyadeva of 
759-(689) 769 . 
Mohammed Ibn Ibrahim Al-Fazari 
translator of Brahmasphuta- 
siddhanta, 147 . 
Muditakuvalayáéva, drama, 
760 
Mudra-rakgasa, residence of the 
author of, 163-4 
Mudraraksasa, date of, 163-9, 629 
Mughals, 480; Frontier Problem 
of, 481-98 
Muhammadans, land-holding under, 
475 _ 
Muhammad Adil Shah, Sultan of 
Bijapur, 362 i 
Muhammad Shah, Mughal em- 
peror of Delhi, 411 
Muhammad Taki Khan, deputy 
^ governor of Orissa, 826 (745f.) 
Muhammad Tughlaq, Delhi Em- 
. pire during the reign of, वदती, 
‚ Mukundamaila,work of Kulaáekhara, 
(650) 7 3off. : 
Mufijála, an astronomer, 147-8 
Murshid Kuli Khan, deputy 
` governor of. Orissa, (747) 827 ; 
Nadia Conquest of, 435 
Nagara Brahmanas, original seat 
of, (719) 799 
Nagarjuna, 693; Bodhicittaviva- 
vana of, (740) 820; date of, 
638 п.; place of residence of, 
6346 — 
Nagarjunikonda inscr, notes оп, 
633 53; Andhaka schools men- 
tioned т 6489; doctrines in, 
649-50 ; pamcamalukas men- 


(679) 


(680) 


tioned in, 6406; Schools of 
Buddhism mentioned in, 646-8 

Nahdapana, date of his reign dis- 
cussed, 118-24, extent of his 
kingdom, 121 

Nalanda, 441, 4461, 637; plates 
discovered at, 437, 439, 443f.; 
temple at, 664 

Nanaghat Cave inscr, ‘Camdasu- 
tanam” in, 412 

Nanyadeva, king of Mithila, (679) 
7598. 

Narada sor; Narayamia and, 
(655) 735f. (658) 738f, (672) 
7524, (696) 776 

Náradatirtha, a heretical teacher, 
689 

Мага-Магауапа, 349, 350ff. . 


"Narasimhadeva, 569 ; grandson of 


Nanyadeva, (686) 766 

Narayana, 161-2, 347, 351, 501, 
explanation suggested of, 348- 
9 ; origin and history of, 346- 
7; significance of the compo- 
site origin of, 354-5 

Narayanabhadra, simanta, 
(752) 832 

Narayana Datta, minister of Laks- 
manasena, 456 

Narayanapila, king 
4466 

Narayana Pandit, son of Trivikrama 
Pandit and author of Mani- 
maiijari, 632 


444 


of Bengal, 


-Narayantya, antiquity of, (665)745 ; 


bhakti in, (671) 751 ; Christian 
ideas in, (669) 749; historical 
back grounds of, 101-11; Ekànta- 
dharma in, (664) .744f. ; teach- 
ing of, (666) 746f, ; uparicara- 
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vasu in, (656) 736f.; worship 
in, 343f. 
Nastikas, identified with Lokaya- 
tikas, 132 
Natasiitras, 380, 
Nate$varlyogins, 687 
Nat-hlaung Kyaung temple, Visnu 
Sürya icon in, 331 
Nathapanthins, 686ff, 
Natyadarpana, Sattaka defined in, 
171-2 
Natyagastra, problems of, 380-8 3 
 Neminatha, inscribed image of, 439 
Nidhanpur grant, 444 | 
Nidhanpur plates, . Brahmottara 
mentioned in, (743) 823 
Nighantu, 378; Nirukta different 
from, (730) 810 fn. . 
Nirukta, (760) 840 ; see Nighantu 
Nrsimha, commentator of Sūrya- 
siddhanta, 147 
Nurjehan, 192 
Nur Mahal, daughter of 
Dola, 192 
Nusrat Shah, son and successor of 
Husain Shah, (706) 786 
Nyāyakandali of Śrīdhara, com- 
mentary on Vaiśeşika Philo- 
sophy, 451 
Ojas, note on, 72-3 
Pabbajja and Upasampada, in 
later Buddhist works, 262-5 _ 
Padmapada, older than Sankara, 
326 
Padmapadacarya, disciple of Ѕай- 
kara, 335, 341 
. Padmanabhasvami, worshipped as 
god, 335 
’ Padmasambhava, abbot of Nalan- 
da, 446, 690 


Itmad 


Pathan 


Padmavajra, founder of Hevajra 
temple, 690, €96 

Padmini, ` Alauddin 
surrender of, 297-9 

Paddy, two kinds. of, 25-6; plan- 
tation of 26; water in the 
growth of, 26-7; reaping and 
storing of, 27 

Pagalapanthin, 687 

Paharpur, a centre of Jainism, 
441 | 

Paiügin, pupil of Vaišampayana 


demands 


and teacher of Tittiri, 733 
(813) 
Palas, coins of, 437; image- 


making under, 450; transi- 
tion from Gupta period to that 
of, 442-6 

Pali, original form of Pali, 379 


‚Рай Vinaya Pitaka, divisions of, 


644-5 
Pamca-Matukas, 640ff. 

Paücarátra, 347; origin of, 355- 
‚ 7, religious system of, 357-8 
Paficatantra, date of, 166; versions 

of, 515f. 
Panini, 380f., (729) 8oof. 
Parasara, author of Tyotisa Samhi- 
tas, I42 
Paravàla, Rasgtraküta chief, 449 
Pasadakanam, Notės on, 651-3 
Pafafijali, Skanda mentioned by, 
312, 315 
Patikara, 
53 ` 
Pathan Sultans, coins of, 437 
period, inscriptions of, 


capital of Gopicand, 


437 
Pavanadüta, work of Dhoyi, 457, 


541 
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‘Paundravardhana, identity of, 
435. ; Nandi family 1,451 


Pauliša Siddhšnta, not derived 
from the works of, Paulus 
. Alexandrinus, 144 | / 


Permanent , Settlement 


475ff. | 
Pingala, Chando-Vedanga of (727) 
807—( 814 ; Taraka men- 
, tioned by, (733) 813 : 
Piügala-sütras, 727 (80711 
Pinakini (= present . Penven): 
. 50  . 
Pischel, Сһауа-пабака interpreted 
by,.543f. | | 
Planting, Brhat. Samhita, 
Aghipurana.on, 25 . - 
Ploughing, rules about, 23 


(1793), 


240- 


Prabhakara, 320,:324f. ; disciple of 


Aryabhata, 146-7 
Prabodhacandrodaya, 451; 
ruska’ in, 452 · D 
Prajñaparamitas, 638 
Prakrstaprakrtamaya, meaning of, 
171 ' 
.Prasada, explanation of, 63f, 
Poetry and its embellishments; 


‘fue 


57ff. ' 
Potala, identified with Madaga- 
. scar, 695 ff. ` 
Pulumayi, 127 ff. е у 


- Punjab, Jayapāla dynasty in, 450 
Pundravardhana, birth 
Gopala, 530, 535, 
Puranas, Topography in, 245-53 
Pūrņagiri, centre of Tantrik acti- 


vity, 5 : 
Pusyagupta, 630, 63 . 
Purusáakaram, . work of ` Vilva- 


manigalasvamin, 336 


© Gn, 413 


and ` 


` Ramabhyudaya, 


place of , 


Purusamedha, Narayana’s perfor- 
mence of, 347 

Pre-Mughal Period, `administra- 
tion of Delhi Empire in, 41-54; 
army during, 46-9; function 
of Kofwal in, 49; Land, revenue 

; merits and demerits 
in the administrative system 
of, 51-4 ;, Provincial adminis- 
tration. in, 436; system. of 
Dak-Chanhi in, 49. 

Pürvasailas, 641,.646 


Queen's Donation Edict, 458 63. 


Radha, . 436, 451; Savarna · and 
Vandyaghatiya brahmanas in, 
| 4532 .. ы, " 
Rajabhata, king. of Samatata, 533 
536 | 


- Raja Gane’, home of, (704) 784 : 


Rajasekhara, 172-3, 542 ,., , 

Raja Mansingh, Subadar, of 
Bengal, 629 

Rakints, female Tantrik goddesses 
8t. f 

work of Yašo 

varman, 542, 5451, 


. Rámacarita, 435, 448, 566 . 
Ramadevi, Calukya princess and 


queen of Vallálasena, 455 

Ramapala, 436, 447ff, 

Ramarija, king of Vijayanagar 
and contemporary of Tirtha- 
паа, 636 zE ae 

Ramaraja Vitthala, Viceroy in 
South India and contemporary 
of Vi$vanatha, 686 

Ramavatr, capital оЁ. Ramapala, 
4:6, 417 . 

Rambbàmaüjari, work of Naya- 
candra, 172- 
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Rannadevi, daughter of Paravala ° 


and wife of Dharmapala, 449 
Rantivarman, 163ff | 
Rastrakütas, Palas defeated 

447 | MEE 
Ratnasimha, son of Samarasimha 

‚апа ruler of Mevád, 290. ; 

surrender to Alauddin, 292-3 

` Reviews: ‘An account of the dis- 
trict of Purnea, 425-7; Bhava- 
prakagana of Saraditanaya, 

(765) 845—(767) 347; Die 

Kultertim den Persischen golf 


by; 


his 


und Ihre ausbreitung, 421-2; , 


Indices and Appendices to the 


Nirukta, (760) 840—(762) 842 ; | 


History of Kerala, ` 201-7. 
History of Pre-Musalm an 
India, vol. I, 196-3 ; History 


of Rajputáná, 420 21 ; Megas- 
thenes en de Indisehe Maats- 
happij, (767) 847—(76`) 848 
Notes on 
-Temple, Kolhapur, 198-200 
Sámkbya or the Theory of 
Reality, (763) 813—(765) 845 ; 
Studies in Tamil literature and 


history, 42374 


‚ Rgveda, Rudra in, 313-4 Visnu 
in, 102f 

Rudra, 313f., 508fn. 

Rudradiman 122; Junagadah 


Rock inscr. of, 630 
Ripa in Agoka’s inscr,, 545 
Sabhar, ancient capital in East 
. Bengal, 445-6 
Sadgurusisya, commentator of 
Anukramani, (733) 813 fn. 
Sadika (in a Bharhut inscr.) means 
music or dances, 169 


.Samacáradeva, 
Shri Maha-Laksmt | 


Sadukti-karnamrta, 
‘tioned in, 541 
Sagaradaita, a merchant, 5208. 

Sagaradvipa, 698-9 


Dhoyi men- 


` Sahas, trading section in Bengal, 


(724) 804f. 


- Sahaja-siddhi, class of Tantras, 


687 : 

Sahitya-darpana, Mahanataka ex- 
plained in, 539 

Sailodbhava rulers, chronology of, 
665, 668 

Saiva Samayácüryas, biographies 
of, 423 

Заказ, mentioned in Mudraraikgasa, 

. Western Ksatrapas identified 

with, 166 m 

Sakyarambhin, 472; English ren- 
dering of, 397 

Saladda Naga, minister of Vijaya- 
sena, 456 

444; plates of, 

` 439 

Samadhi (a guna), note on, 756 

Samata (а- guna), explanation of, 
64f. 

Sammoha Tantra, enumeration of 
Tantrik Zones and its litera- 
ture in, 3-5 

Samrat, nature of the office of 
528-9 | 

Samudragupta, Copper-piate grant 
of, 437Ё. 442 

Samudrikasastra, ४०2. 

Samvara (tantra), 690 

Samyuttabhanakas, 640ff. 

Sanatkumara, identified 
Skanda, 300ff. 

Sandhi, 353f., 393. 


with 


‚ Sabgams, origin ОЁ, 423. 
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Sankara, 79, 301, 324f, 339, 341, 
632 

Sanskrit dramas, types of, 188-9 

Santatakgita, 535; author of 
Tattvasamgraha, 446 

Santicandra-gana, commentator of 
of Jambudvipa prajüapti, 141 

Saradatanaya, author of Bhiva- 
prakaéa, 171, 190, (765) 845f. 

Sarigadhara-paddhati, 542 

` Sarvastivada, 646 | 

Завайка, king of Bengal, 439, 442, 


444 
Satakarni, king of Daksinapatha, 
122 , 
Satainanda, 566; Indian Calender 
` maker, 148 


Satapatha Brahmana, 106; Nard 
yana in, 347 

Satavahanas, 120f ; 639fn. 

Sattaka, form of Drama, 169-73 

Satvatas (= Bhagavatas), same as 
Narayaniya faith, (661) 741— 
(662) 742 

Senas, 4541, (685) 765; imager 
making under, 4567; growth 
of literature under, 457 

Senkuttuvam, Cera king. (654) 734 

° Setu, meaning of, 385 

Shahjahan, 4936. 

Shabji Bhonsle, life long friend ot 

. Randaula, 362 

Shaibani Khan, Uzbegs 
4816. ; death of, 484 

Shivaji, early supporter of, 362-4 

Siamese’ Ramayana, story of 
Manimekhala in, 372-3 

Siddhintas, short account of 
different works the 
name of, 141-5 


under, 


under . 


Siddha-sampradaya, 685 ff, 
Siddhantagekhara, work of Мий- 
jala, 147 | 
Sita-bhadra, abbot of Nalanda, 
445. 
Silalin, Natasütras of, ३४०. 
Silaparikatha, work of Vasuban- 
dhu, 28-33; Tibetan text of, 
29-31; Sanskrit reconstruc- 
tion of, 31-32 
Silasthambhas, 215, 222 
Simhapura, 452 
Sindabur (=Sandabur), another 
name of Goa, 692 
Sindhind, an Arabic translation 
of Brah masphutasiddhanta, 
147 
Siénadevas, 125. 
Sisupala, king of Cedi, 524, 5271. 
Siti, technical term of revenue, 
389 | 
Siva, disciple of Skanda, forms of, 
162, 309, 316 
Sivandrayana Dasa, emperor of 
Kamala-vilasa, 569 
Skanda-Karttikeya, some note on, 
309-18 
81889, explanation of, 62-63 
Smrtijfianakirti, author of Bodhi- 
cittavivarana-tika, 740 (820) 
Soil, question of, ownership of, 
387, 658f. 
Solomon’s explanation, story of, 
297 
Somagiri, courtier of Prabhakara, 
330 | 
SomeSvara I, Karnataka emperor, 
(682) 762f, 
Somesvara III, son and successor 
of Vikramaditya VI, (683) 763 
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Sridhara, author of Nyayakanda- 
li, 451; minister of Nanya, 
(689) 769 

Sridharasena, patron of Bhatti, 
414 i 

| SriKrenakarnamrta, author of, 

338-39 : 

: Šriparvata, 634, 6371. ; location of, 
249 р I 

Šripur, Laksamana temple inscr. 
at, 447 

Srifaila, 252-53 ` 

Srstidbaracarya, writer of the 17th 
century, 414 

Standard enblems, various beliefs 
relating to, 241, 

St, Thomas, 837 (757) 

Strabo and Diodorus, land reve- 
nue passeges in, 387-89 

Subhadrà parinaya, drama, 547 

Subhata, author of Dütañgada, 
537, 543 

üdras, account of, ( 726) 806 

Ѕикитагаќа (a guna), explanation 
of, 69-70 

Süra-family, 455 

Sura Singha. king of Bikaner, 
192 | . 

Sri-harga, king of Kamarfipa, 443 

Surastras, in Agoka’s Edicts, 6२०. 

Багуа image, of, 3३221. 

Süryaprajñapti, date of, r39-4I 

Sürya-Varma, 447 

Sure$vara, 326f. ; disciple of San- 
Кага, 301Ё, 335 ; note on Man- 
dana Misra and, 632 

Suvargadvipa, identification of, 
701 

Suvarnamukhari identified 
Suvarnamukhi, 246-47 


with 


Svaha Skanda-Karttikeya, origi 
nated from, 315 

Svámiyürs, birth place of, 340-42 

Sveta, significance of, (673) 753 

Svetadvipa, 501, (655) 23४1, (672) 
752. ; story of, (669) 749f. 

Svetaketu, 310 

Sylhet, Brahmanas in, (717) 797— 


(720) 800; Vaidyas and 
Kayasthas in, (720). 800— (723) 
$03; Юаѕаѕ and their sub- 


castes in, (723) 803—(726) 806; 
Castes and Caste-origins in 
Sylihet, (71 6) 795-(726) 805 
Tadatvika, explanation of, 401 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 3461, ; Nara- 
yana in, 350 
Talakkulattir Bhattatiri, 
loger of Kerala, 336 
Tamil Grammars, description of /- 
sounds in, 178-81 
Tanjore, Nàyaks of, 683 fn. 
Tantra, foreign elements in, I-16; 
four important centras of, 5 
Tantric Stories, 515-22 
Taranatha, 637f,, 699, disciple of 
Buddhagupta, 684ff. 
Tantrakhyayika, date of, 166 
Tantrapradipa, work of Maitreya 
Raksita and different 
Anunyasa 418-19 
Taxila, Aramaic inscr, of, 228 
1cheon-Pei, old Chinese astrono- 
mical work, 141 
Thibaut, date of Composition of 
Süryaprajfiapti surmised by. 140 
Tikkanna Somayajin, court poet of 
a Telugu-Coda chief, 339 
Tikkaya, identified with Tikkanna 
Somayajin, 339 


astro- 


from 
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Tipperah State, 697, 700; insc. 
discovered at, 438-9, 443ff. 

Tithipradipika, 89-90 

Tivala, prince, 459, 462 

Tivaradeva, king of Ratnapura, 
666. 

Todarananda, work of 
Todaramalla, (687) 767 

Tol Kappyam, Tamil grammar, 
(644) 724 

Toramana, 166 

Travancore, St. Thomas tradition 
and recent discoveries in, 837 
(757)-839 (759) 

Triveni, 452, Jafar Khan Ghazi's 
tomb at, 457 

Trivikrama incarnation stoty, 333 

Tughril khan, governor, 456, (705) 
785 

Tunga, Rastraküta chief, 449 


Raja 


Tusaspha, ruler of Surastra, 
620 ff. 

Ubhayabhirati, wife of Suresvara, 
632 а 


Udàsina, 398; (714) 794 

Udarata guna, note on, 71-72 

Oddiyana, centre of Tantrik 
activity, 5 

Ujjain, early capital of Gurjara 
Pratiharas, 836 (756) | 

Umbeka, 301; 632-not identical 
with Mandana, 303-5 

Umbeka and Visvaripa, evidences 
showing inconsistency in 
identification between, 305-8 

Upacara-vasu,  Narayama's early 
devotee, 357 

U pálipariprcchasütra, 261 

Upanisadas, devotionalism 
sectarlanism in, 93; 


and 
deve- 


lopments of popular faiths in, 
93-94 

Uparikara, meaning of, 384 

Urgyan (= О4фтуапа), 6881. 

Uttara Radha, Brahmin families 
of, 451 ; Siddhala in, 453 

Vaidarbhas, 57 ff | 

Vaidyadeva, Kamauli 
448 

Vaisnava cult, antiquity of, grin, 

Vaitalikas Maithila, 566f. 

Vajrayana, 699 

Vakataka Pravarascna II, Cham- 
maka grant of, 387 

Vallalasena, 455, (686) 7661, (721) 
801 

Vamadevas, 12७. 

Vanamila, king of Катагара. 443 

Vanga, a division of Bengal, 436 

Vapyata, father of Gopala, 751 

Varühamihira, 316; 502, 546; 
author of Siiryasiddhanta, 142, 
143-46 

Varaka-mandala, 
identified with, 444 

Vardhamana, a part of Bengal, 455 

Vrendra, a division of Bengal, 436 
discoveries at 439 

Vàriyar, Caste name in Kerala, 
(632) 732 

Varmanans, Gdahadavalas’ matri- 
`monial unions with 450 

Vasethiputa Siri Camtamüla, 634 


plates of, 


Kotalipada 


Vasudeva, author of Yamaka- 

kawya, 320, 322, 330; as 
Skanda, 311; king of Pundra, 
525 | 

Vasudeva-krsna, 354 

Veni-Samhara, work of Bhatta- 


Narayana, 452 


= 
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. Veükatácala, 245£; Arjuna's pil- 
grimage to, 248-50 ; Baladeva's 
pilgrimage to, 250-53 

Veragipanthin, 687 

Veraval grant, 206 

Vidarbha (Berar), capital of, 635 

Vidyapati, author of  Purusa- 
Partkga, (680) 769, (688) 768fn. 

Vidyaranya, 78ff. | 

Vidyatirtha, 7off. 

Vigrahapala I, 449. . 

Vigrahapála 11175 Amgachi grant, 
447ff. : 

Vigatasoka, events at the time of, 
156-8 

Vijayanagara, 79ín., 82, 686 

Vijayasena, 454, 456; Bengal 
conquered by, (681) 761ff, 

Vikramaditya, 411 

Vikramaditya V, Kauthemi grant 
of, 239 

Vikramaditya Vl, son of Some- 
$vara I, (682) 762ff. 

Vikramasila, Patharghata identi- 
fied with, 448;. Buddhist 
monastery at, 448 

Vikramanikadeva-carita, (682) 762 

Vilvamaligalam Svamiyars, 334 42 

Vimala Candra, a king, 530, 552 

Vimalamati, commentator of 
Candravyakarana, 414 

Vinaya, €42 ; divisions of, 644ff. 

Viparyayas, interpretations of, 6o- 
62, 6ofn., біп. | 

Visnu, 152, 164, 339, 344, 511; 
Bhakti religion and, 108-110; 
Garuda associated with, 219; 
image of, 331; іп late 
Vedic literature, 105-6, 108; 
Narayana and Vasudevakrsna 


5 


identified with, 116, 333; origin 
and history of, 1011; Siva 
identified with, 343 

Visnuism, 243ff. 

Visnu Purana, 125f.; age of, 370- 
71 

Visnuvardhana, contemporary of 
Bharavi, 167 

Visakhadatta, 165-9 ; date of, 629 

Visscher, Dutch missionary, 2०, 

Viévanatha, courtier of king 
Pratáparüdra, 339; Nayak of 
Madura, 686 

Viévarüpa, 632 ; name of Mandar 
патібга, 301; real name of 
Bhavabhiti, 308 ; a Sena king, 
456 

Vrhaspati, commentator of Ama- 
rakosa, (706) 786 

Vrsnis, 524ff. . 

Vrttavilasa, author of Dharmapart- 
1:85, ५2०, ; lineage of, 521 fn, 

Vyasasiitravrtti, 90 

Vyosa Kavya, 628 

Yádavapraká$a, author of Vaija- 
yanti, 385-6 

Yāgeśvara, 161-2 

Vajfia-Narayana, name of Visnu, 
350-51 а 

Yatavya, meaning of, 464 fn. ; 
means of rescue for, 464ff. 

Yatras, dramatic play, 553ff. 

Yauvanaśrī, daughter of Karna 
and wife of Vigrahapála III, 
449 

Yauvanasvi Samrat, 524 

Yavanas, Turks designated as 
(709) 789 

Yasavanta Кату. younger brother 
of Capamta Raiji, 411 
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Yasovarman, 440f., 534f,; а Can- 
del king, 451 


Yafovarimadeva, : Nalanda Stone 


inscr, of, 664 


Yasovarman, У абойһагтап not to’ 


be identified with, 664 
Yerragudi, inscription of Абока 
discovered at, 737 (817)—740 
(820) | 
“Yudhisthira, character of Sámr&- 
jya of, 527-8; 
523-33 
Yudhisthira Vijaya, Kulašekhara 


Samrajya ‘of, 


of, (649) 729; patron of. Pra- 
bhakara, 320 .. 

Yuktikalpataru, work of Bhoja- 
raja, 705 


" Yusuf Khan, Sultan of Kashmere 


490 

Wais Mirza, Babar’s cousin, 484 

Western Ksatrapas and Andhras, 
chronology of, 117-24 

Wilson, Chayanataka interpreted : 
by, 543 


Zahar, Hebrew Cabalist compen. 


dium, 149 


